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PREFACE 


HERE have been other Omnibus volumes, *buses 

poetical, historical, dramatical, fictional,’buses with 
one large passenger (a Hardy er a Stevenson), "buses 
with a hundred little ones, and those of so many 
different nationalities that one imagines the conductor 
must sell more tickets to the Tower of Babel than to 
anywhere else, except possibly Geneva. 


But has there ever been a bus so scarlet, gay and 
beautiful as this of ours ? Sir, Madam, this is a holiday 
*bus, an enchanted truant of a ’bus that runs for ever 
and ever away from business into pleasure. The 
Company that runs it has planned its route not for 
instruction nor for betterment, but only to delight you, 
and though you may say that you and your neighbour 
and his neighbour would all face different ways if you 
were setting out to take your pleasure by reading, yet 
we believe that here is a vehicle that will take all three 


of you to your journey’s end. 


One word of warning: look out for bumps. Most 
‘bus routes run smooth and straight from starting- 
point to terminus. Most books pass sedately and in 
the conventional order of numerals from page one to 
page a thousand and one—or wherever it is that the 
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binding stops them. But not our “Bus—not our 
Book. All goes smoothly enough until Greenery Street 
(that “street in Paradise,” as Mr. Punch calls it) 
comes to an end on page 307. Now any ordinary 
book would plod heavily on to page 308, but we, with 
a Pegasus-like flight, pass over a couple of blanks and 
the mystic letter B, and next touch numerical ground 
on page 2 of Miss Clemence Dane’s Legend. Straight 
on till you come to 194, and then, by another miracu- 
lous twist, the ’bus will double in its tracks and set you 
down at 80 for all the world as if it were playing at 
Snakes and Ladders. (You'll find a snake hereabouts, 
in Mr. Tomlinson’s country.) At 87 you jump a 
fifty-page chasm to 137; at 141 you bounce back to 
7 again. And so on, and so forth. We shall not 
attempt to explain or excuse it, for it is only by jug- 
gling so with the Magic of Numbers that we are able 
to drive you so far for the small fare of eight shillings 
and sixpence. Therefore the Company reserves the 
right to eject forthwith any passenger so timid that he 
cannot leap these numerical gulfs, and for the rest, 
Madam, Sir, you are made free of the 
1 Short Story, 
1 Long-short Story, 
2, Essays, 
3 Novels, 
5 Sketches and 


g Poems to which our scarlet 
Omnibus is even now waiting to convey you. 


THE CONDUCTOR 


P.S.—If you get lost, refer to the endpaper map. 
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GREENERY STREET 
A Novel 


by 
DENIS MACKAIL 


I 


[: would clearly be an exaggeration to say that every young 
married couple begins life in Greenery Street. It wouldn’t 
even be true to say that every house in Greenery Street 
contains a young married couple. Yet both these state- 
ments have frequently been made; and so accurately do 
they describe the spirit of the place, that no one has ever 
troubled to contradict them. We certainly shouldn’t dream 
of contradicting them ourselves. 

The street consists of thirty-six narrow little houses— 
all, at a first glance, exactly the same; and a mental picture 
of it generally includes a large pantechnicon van, backed 
against the pavement and collecting or discharging house- 
hold goods. For though every young married couple that 
comes to Greenery Street does so with the intention of 
staying there for life, there are few streets where in actual 
fact the population is more constantly changing. And the 
first sign of this change is in almost every case the same. It 
is seen in the arrival of a brand-new perambulator. 

After this—little as each individual couple in turn sus- 
pects it—the hour of their departure is irrevocably entered 
in the Book of Fate. A battle is at that moment joined 
which can have but one ending, and though some tenants 
will hang on desperately—even to the point where the 
perambulator is supplemented by a mail-cart—sooner or 
later they will have to let go. The little house, in which 
they had once vaguely thought to end their days, turns 
against them. It is insatiable in its demand for newly- 
married couples, but it absolutely declines to countenance 
additions to their family. Its passage-hall becomes nar- 
rower, its stairs become steeper; its accommodation— 
which had originally included an entire room devoted to 
nothing but surplus wedding-presents—shrinks almost 
visibly. ‘‘ Darling,” says the young wife and mother 
presently, ““I know you won’t mind, but we’re getting so 
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terribly cramped for space that I told Nurse she could keep 
her trunk in your dressing-room.” a, 

The young husband and father bows before the inevit- 
able ; but soon the trunk is joined by the sewing-machine. 
Then grandmamma generously but thoughtlessly presents 
the nursery with a rocking-horse ; and to make room for it 
the sewing-machine is joined by the linen-cupboard— 
which, as is pointed out, ought really to be kept in the base- 
ment, only they’ve hardly got room to turn round there as 
it is. 

Then there is illness. Oh, nothing serious ; but with this 
constant shrinkage it is enough to drive the young husband 
out for three nights to his club. And when he returns, 
it is to admit defeat. ‘I’m afraid you’re right,” he says. 
*T don’t know where on earth the money’s to come from, 
but we shall have to leave Greenery Street.” ‘‘ Darling,” 
says the young wife, who for months now has been siding 
with the little house in its wish to expel them ; “‘ it’s dread- 
fully sad in a way, but I don’t see what else we can do.” 

There is a short silence here, while with malicious cruelty 
the little house seems momentarily to expand to its original 
proportions—taunting them with that they have lost; 
but with the heavy tread of Nurse on the stairs the illusion 
vanishes. ‘I shall never be as fond of another house as I 
am of this,” says Mrs. Younghusband with a sigh. Mr. 
Younghusband knocks out his pipe. “ It can’t be helped,” 
he answers abruptly. “It’s no good pretending we haven’t 
all been infernally uncomfortable for months.” 

And so it is settled. Within a week the agent’s notice- 
board has been lashed to the area railings ; a week more and 
it is down again. Presently yet another pantechnicon van 
backs ponderously against the kerb, and a smell of hessian 
floats up the stairs. Ghostly outlines of the pictures and 
furniture are revealed on the white walls, as the house is 
swiftly stripped. The child or children went to grand- 
mamma’s several days ago, and the last person to leave the 
empty rooms is Mr. Younghusband himself. In one hand 
hesholds the three latchkeys which he must now hand over 
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tothe agents. In the other he grasps a wicker basket wHere- 
in the family cat is wretchedly revolving on its own axis. 
He had meant to pay a final visit to all the rooms by himself 
—ostensibly to discover if anything had been overlooked ; 
but at the last moment—though he is nearly thirty now, 
and the father of a family—he realises that it can’t be done. 
For all the happy memories which the little house holds, 
it has already become his enemy. He knows this, and yet 
he can never hate it in return. Neither, though, can he 
allow it to see how much, how terribly he minds. 

And so, his feet echoing on the empty boards, he hurries 
quickly away. For the last time he catches the round knob 
on the front-door and slams it behind him. ‘Then, without 
turning his head, he runs down the three steps and across 
the pavement into the waiting taxl. 

“J want you to go first to Gibbons and Duke—you know, 
the house-agents—and then——”’ 

But he cannot, at this supreme moment, bring himself 
to utter the name of his new and loathed address. Fortu- 
nately the driver seems content with the directions which he 
has already received. He clambers aboard, wrenches at his 
machinery, and away they go—the cat mewing piteously 
from its prison. + 

Good-bye, Greenery Street. To-morrow morning another 
young married or about-to-be-married couple will have 
assumed possession of those latchkeys, and will be conducting 
yet one more builder over the faithless little house. 


II 
I 
L- was in April—though on a day which, but for the tem- 


perature, was more like the May of a poet’s imagination— 

that Felicity Hamilton and Ian Foster first came wander- 
ing into Greenery Street. Felicity’s hands were not only in 
her gloves, but also in her muff, so that it is difficult to say 
why one should be so certain that she was wearing an engage- 
ment ring. Perhaps, after all, one only deduced its presence 
by the look in her eyes, or even more indirectly by the look 
in Ian’s. Perhaps—but in any case there it was, and there 
it had been for very nearly a fortnight. 

In the opinion of both contracting parties they had, 
however, been engaged for a great deal longer than this; 
and—though no one else knew it—Felicity had slept with 
this same ring on her finger every night since the twenty- 
third of january. Since they had met each other for the 
first time on the eleventh of the same month, it was obvious— 
as they pointed out—how very well they must know their 
own minds. And yet there had been an alternative ex- 
planation to which, for nearly ten weeks, Felicity’s parents 
had persisted in clinging. “It is impossible,” they had 
declared, “that you can pretend to know anything about 
him.” And then, illogically and foolishly, they had issued 
an Order in Council to the general effect that never the twain 
should meet. 

At this stage Felicity had very sensibly wept, and the 
Order in Council was immediately amended. 

“You may write to each other,” it now read; “and if 
after six months you are still in the same frame of mind, 
then—well, we’ll see about that when the time comes.” 
The authorities clearly considered that in six months the 
whole affair would have passed into oblivion, and were 
conceivably influenced in this belief by their younger 
daughter’s well-known aversion to taking up her pen. They 
totally failed to appreciate the difference between writing to 
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one’s father and mother and writing to lan. And—in- 
credible as it may sound—they entirely overlooked the 
existence of the telephone. 

Felicity’s activities during the ensuing weeks became, 
accordingly, monotonous in the extreme. She received 
three letters from Ian every day, and never replied with less 
than two, while such time as could be spared from this 
heavy correspondence was almost wholly spent in the tele- 
phone cupboard under the front stairs. Moreover, by a 
strange chain of coincidences, she had—despite the embargo 
—met Ian at no less than seven public functions (six dances 
and one dinner-party) within the first month. The result 
of all this was that they both became more convinced than 
ever that, whatever their ignorance on other matters, they 
did at least and unmistakably know their own minds. Not- 
withstanding all temptation, though, the letter of the law 
remained intact. 


The nearest they had ever come to breaking it had beet. 
on the occasion of the one dinner-party. This, admittedly,. 
had been a put-up job; but since it had involved collusion: 
with a member of Felicity’s own family, it might have: 


been difficult tosecure aconviction. “It was frightful fun,” 
Felicity had said afterwards, “ but I’m afraid we mustn’t 
doit again. You see, it wouldn’t really be fair on Daphne.” 
Ian had instantly agreed. On no account, he said, must they 
do anything that wasn’t absolutely fair. 

It had been frightful fun, though. Daphne—who was 
officially known as Mrs. Bruce Lennox, and was also Felicity’s 
elder sister—had behaved like a perfect brick. Although 
Bruce had been down in the country on business, she had 
instantly procured another man to make a fourth; and from 
the very moment that dinner was over she and this stop- 
gap had disappeared as utterly as though they had been 
spirited into another world—leaving the entire front and 
back drawing-rooms to the remaining two guests. 

During their prolonged absence Ian and Felicity had 
become still more extravagantly certain that they knew their 
own minds, And as they had also driven back as far as the 
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corner of Felicity’s street in the same taxi, it was really 
remarkably honourable of them to decide, as they did, 
that the evening must not be repeated. If they were at all 
influenced by the fact that three of the six dances were 
taking place during the following week, this should not be 
set against their essential virtue or their unselfish considera- 
tion for Mrs. Bruce Lennox. 

It was at these dances—though they had no idea of it at 
the time—that Felicity’s mother had begun to weaken. 
There seems to be no fixed rule about chaperons in these 
days; and Mrs. Hamilton had been happy enough, during 
Felicity’s first season, to send her off alone—with the cab- 
fare tied in the corner of her pocket-handkerchief—to 
parties where the general supervision of morals was left 
to such matrons as cared to turn out for an evening’s Bridge 
accompanied by the distant sound of dance music. Some- 
times one telephoned beforehand, and said: “‘ Would you 
mind keeping an eye on my girl at the Ffoulkeses’ this even- 
ing? Thank you so much.” Oftener one left things to 
chance, with equally negligible results. 

But it had been on such an unchaperoned occasion that 
Felicity had first met lan; and though it were hard to say 
how a mother’s presence could have prevented this meeting, 
Mrs. Hamilton had yet—since then—shown an inclination 
to return to the old tradition. The suppers were not, it 
was true, what they had been in her own young days, or 
even when she had gone out night after night with Daphne; 
the music—there was no doubt of it—was intolerable ; and 
yet she had certainly not found that these evenings had 
bored her. It was something, also, to obtain ocular evidence 
that one’s second daughter was, as her sister had been before 
her, the prettiest girl in the room. All the other veterans 
had said this to Mrs. Hamilton, and though she had never 
failed to deny it (“ Of course Felicity hasn’t got your niece’s 
colouring,” and so on), she knew perfectly well that it was 
true. 

On the second night of her reappearance as a chaperon 
she had noticed Felicity dancing with a young man whose 
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looks—and more particularly what she described as, his 
= SAD DOHS ”—had made a very favourable impression on 
el, 

“Who,” she asked the sharer of her sofa, “‘ is that clean 
young man ? ” 

“With Felicity ?” 

“e Wieses 

“yp bbat? shan doster.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hamilton. She hoisted her lorgnettes 
and peered at Ian through them. He looked cleaner than 
ever. 

Of course it was monstrous of Felicity to dance with him 
like this after all that had been said at home. How was 
it, then, that it was equally monstrous of her not to have 
introduced him to her mother? In the end it was the 
second point which Mrs. Hamilton took up as she drove 
away from the Mastertons’ with a sleepy, silent Felicity 
sharing the back seat of the family car. 

“‘ He kept on asking me to, mummie,” said Felicity, “ but 
it seemed so awkward.” And then, in quick self-defence: 
“ But I couldn’t pretend I didn’t know him, could I?” 

Mrs. Hamilton left this problem in social etiquette 
unanswered. 

** You couldn’t help liking him if you knew him, though,” 
Felicity added. 

The immediate result of it all was that when Mrs. 
Hamilton got home—at two o’clock in the morning—she 
woke her husband up, only to find that she had forgotten 
(or else had never known) what she was going to say. She 
had a strong feeling that it was his duty, without her dis- 
closing anything that had happened, to offer fresh moral 
support in the stand that was being made against the clean 
young man. But how was poor old Humphrey to guess this ? 

“For heaven’s sake turn the light out,” was his only 
view of the matter. “ How do you think I’m ever going to 
get to sleep again?” And then, still looking profoundly 
annoyed, he had instantly relapsed into complete uncon- 
sciousness. 
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Mrs. Hamilton continued to experience a vague sensation 
of uncertainty and indecision for several days, and then— 
though without great hopes that any real good would come 
of it—she had driven across the Park to the mammoth 
mansion where her mother, Lady Angmering, still kept the 
flag of the nineteenth century nailed firmly to the mast. 
About sixty years ago, when Lady Angmering was a girl, 
it was the custom for persons riding in broughams or 
barouches to lean forward whenever the vehicle stopped in 
traffic, so as to escape the possibility of injury from the pole 
of the carriage immediately behind. And on the rare 
occasions now when she left the mammoth mansion, Lady 
Angmering still observed the same precaution. For though 
carriage-poles might have vanished from the streets of 
London, that was no reason—as she saw it—for abandoning 
a habit which had served her so well in the past. 

Notwithstanding this and other historical survivals which 
made her daughter uncomfortable and her grandchildren 
laugh, there had never yet been any question but that Lady 
Angmering had decidedly got her wits about her. And 
whether or no she provided the moral support for which 
Mrs. Hamilton was still searching, one might be certain 
that she would counsel nothing revolutionary or rash. At 
this particular stage such counsel was, Mrs. Hamilton felt, 
exactly what she needed. 

And so, when she had climbed the mammoth staircase 
to the drawing-room, and had kissed her mother, and had 
listened to the latest story about Child, the butler—part of 
a vivid saga which had continued without intermission 
from the Victorian era—and when she had also given a full 
account of how she had occupied her time since her last 
visit, with sundry cross-references to how all the people 
whom she had met had occupied their time—when, we 
repeat, she had completed these necessary but exhausting 
preliminaries, Mrs. Hamilton had ultimately added: 

“But what I really wanted to talk to you about was 
Felicity.” 

“Heh ?” said Lady Angmering. “ Dear little Felicity.” 
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(She was the only member of the family who didn’t pro- 
nounce it “ Flissty.”) “‘ Why does she never come and see 
me? Why didn’t you bring her with you?” 

Mrs. Hamilton explained first that Felicity had lunched 
with her grandmother last week (“‘ So she did. Dear child, 
how fresh she was looking, too”), and secondly that she 
particularly hadn’t brought her to-day because she wished 
to discuss what she had been doing. 

“Heh?” repeated Lady Angmering at this point. 
“ Dear little Felicity. She ought to get married, you know. 
Like dear Daphne.” 

“* Flow like mother to say that,” thought Mrs. Hamilton, 
with growing impatience. And yet, after all, it had brought 
them appreciably nearer the goal. Not exactly the kind 
of short cut which she would have chosen, but still 

“That’s just what I came to see you about, mother, 
Felicity zs talking of getting married.” 

“And what does Humphrey say ? Isn’t he delighted ? 
Heh 2,7? 

What a mistake it had been to mention it at all. Mrs. 
Hamilton began to raise her voice, just as if her mother were 
deaf—though as a matter of fact she knew quite well that 
Lady Angmering’s hearing was as good as her own. 

“ Humphrey hasn’t met the young man,” she explained. 
“* He thinks he ought to have spoken to him first.” 

“Th,” said Lady: Angmering. ‘“* That’s not the way to 
deal with it. I should have thought Humphrey would have 
had more sense.” 

Almost to her surprise, Mrs. Hamilton found herself 
inwardly in agreement. But she reminded herself of her . 
duty, and went on. 

“They’re both so young,” she suggested. 

“« All the better,” said Lady Angmering. “ But who ts 
the young man? Why doesn’t Felicity bring him to see 
me?” 

For all the calm of this colossal, dimly-lighted drawing- 
room, for all the serenity of her mother’s manner, Mrs. 
Hamiiton felt herself getting flustered. 
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“‘ His name is Foster,” she said. ‘“ And Felicity met him 
ata dance. But Humphrey says a 

“'Tch,” interrupted Lady Angmering again. “ Never 
mind what Humphrey says. Is he a mice young man? Is 
he good enough for Felicity ? Has he got any money—or 
any prospects ? ” 

*“¢ T—well, Humphrey—that is—well, really, I hardly 
know,” is the closest transcription which we can give of 
Mrs. Hamilton’s answer. She wished that her voice didn’t 
sound so much as if she were on the defensive. 

“'Tch,” said Lady Angmering for the third time. And 
then she had switched the conversation to other matters, 
and had kept it there—firmly and skilfully—for nearly half 
an hour. Only when she had rung the bell for Child to 
show Mrs. Hamilton down to the car, did she return to the 
subject of her grand-daughter. 

** Will you give Felicity a message ?” she said abruptly. 

“Of course, mamma.” 

“T’d like her to. know that when she marries—I mean, 
naturally, with everyone’s approval—I have decided to give 
her my pearls.” 

There was no alternative but to express the utmost grati- 
tude on her daughter’s behalf. And yet—despite the 
proviso which had accompanied this offer—Mrs. Hamilton 
left the mammoth mansion, and not for the first time, with 
an unwelcome feeling that she had in some way been out- 
witted. 

In the car she had decided that the message must be sub- 
mitted to her husband’s analysis and examination before 
it was definitely passed on. But Humphrey had been even 
more like Humphrey than Lady Angmering had been like 
Lady Angmering. 

He walked round and round his wife’s sitting-room, pick- 
ing up knick-knacks and putting them down again, staring 
fixedly at familiar objects as though he had never seen them 
before, and periodically twisting his mouth to one side or the: 
other. This much accomplished, he had remarked: “ Yes, 
yes. I dare say””—which it was impossible to regard as 
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throwing any real light on the affair—and then, with a — 
sudden air of decision, he had asked for a thermometer, 
taken his own temperature, and announced that he was 
going to bed. 

The exasperating and almost incredible part of it was 
that he really had got influenza. He made no attempt to 
hide the thermometer, and in less than two hours its evi- 
dence had been confirmed by the family doctor. It might 
seem inconceivable that anyone should bring this disease 
on himself by sheer will-power ; and yet could one say that 
anything was inconceivable where Humphrey Hamilton was 
faced with the danger of having to make up his own mind? 
From different angles his wife and his unmarried daughter 
viewed his illness with the deepest suspicion—but there 
was no getting away from the genuineness of his symptoms. 
They turned to and nursed him devotedly ; they fed him 
with grapes, they read aloud to him until they were hoarse, 
they cancelled their engagements and waited on him like 
slaves. Nevertheless, as they sat at opposite ends of the 
dining-room table, it was noticeable that they avoided all 
discussion of the patient’s progress. It almost looked as if 
they were afraid that they might say something which they 
would afterwards regret. 

In the end, however, when he had toyed with various 
complications and rejected them as apparently involving 

“more trouble than they were worth, the patient was forced 
to begin recovering. It was true that he did this as slowly 
as he could, and that the mention of anything suggesting 
either pearls or engagements produced an immediate relapse, 
but for all that he was undoubtedly making headway. 
Presently he was down in his study again, and only waiting 
for a change in the weather to go out for a drive. 

And yet, even if old Humphrey had managed to gain 
nearly six weeks by his dastardly tactics, he had by the same 
means definitely lost his principal ally in the battle of 
Felicity’s marriage. Mrs. Hamilton did not exactly put 
it in that way, but in this particular contest she was no 
longer going to be led by a general whose methods were 
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so dishonourably underhand. One might believe in coinci- 
dences up to a point, but in the thirty odd years of her 
married life she had learnt more about her husband’s attacks 
of influenza than any doctor was ever likely to discover. 
He had had one when she had first wanted to move into a 
bigger house ; another when she had asked him to buy her a 
car; yet another when she was making arrangements to give 
a coming-out dance for Daphne. She had nursed him 
through these and others ; she would, of course, nurse him 
through as many more as he cared to develop ; but it must 
be clearly understood that in future an attack of influenza 
was an attack of influenza and nothing more. Never again 
(so she secretly declared) would she admit it as a contribu- 
tion to any argument in which she and Humphrey might 
become involved. 

That she had reached this decision more than once before, 
only to abandon it before the startling reality of her husband’s 
temperature-chart, should make no difference this time. 
The very second that he was well enough he had got to 
face the Foster problem, and face it ikea man. We gather 
that at this point—although she was far from realising it— 
she had definitely swung (or been driven) round to Felicity’s 
side. 

As a matter of actual fact, though, it was old Humphrey 
himself who—going a step too far at last—brought matters to 
a head. Daphne had come to tea that afternoon, and she 
and her mother were in Mrs. Hamilton’s sitting-room when 
Felicity suddenly burst in with indignation radiating from 
her like a shower of electric sparks. 

“It’s too monstrous ! ” she said, in a shaking voice. “ It’s 
unspeakable ! ” 

“What is, darling ?”? asked Daphne from the depths of 
her arm-chair. 

Felicity’s eyes flashed. 

“T dare say I did listen at the door,” she admitted ; 
“though it was open in any case. But do you know what 
father’s doing now ? ” 

Mrs. Hamilton’s hands fluttered uncomfortably. Daphne’s 
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lazily-inquiring smile supplied the requisite ‘No. 
What?” 

“ He’s asking old Plowden”’—(Old Plowden was the 
aforementioned family doctor)—“ to send him off to the 
South of France. He knows perfectly well it’s quite un- 
necessary, and what’s more old Plowden told him so straight 
out, but—but ’’—here her voice began to tremble again— 
“he just doesn’t want ever to have to settle anything about 
—about cP 

Daphne, who if she were cat-like in her laziness was no 
less cat-like in the swift suddenness of her movements, was 
on her feet in a flash. 

“That’s all right,” she said. ‘“‘ He can go if.he likes. 
But not until——” 

“Daphne!” protested her mother. But Daphne was 
half through the doorway already. 

** Wait there,” she said—though no one was attempting 
to follow her—and then, with the click of a closing latch, 
she had gone. 

In five minutes—five minutes of quite indescribable 
silence and tension in the sitting-room—she was back again. 
** T’ve done the trick,” she announced to the room in general. 
** Don’t ask me how.” 

There was no need to ask her how. It was so obvious that 
the means consisted simply of moral eourage—though of the 
kind of moral courage which cannot exist where people are 
living under one roof. 

“Oh, Daphne,” said Mrs. Hamilton, still fluttering her 
hands; “I do hope you weren’t rude.” 

“* Not in the least,” said Daphne calmly. ‘‘ Never been 
politer in my life.” And then, turning to her expectant 
sister: “‘ He says you can have him to dinner any night next 
week that you like.” 

“You mean—you mean Jan ? ” 

Daphne smiled mischievously. 

‘“* T believe that was the name,” she answered. 

“Oh!” cried Felicity. “Mummie! Do you hear? 
Daphne—darling—I——” 
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* Rot,” said Daphne, now searching for something on the 
sofa. 

oe But 29 

“Rubbish. Has anyone seen my bag? Oh, there it is.” 

“You’re not going, Daphne?” from Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Must,” said Daphne. “ Late already.” And then to 
Felicity again: “If you come back with me, I’ll show you 
that what’s-its-name.’ 

A typical utterance, this, from Mrs. Lennox, who could 
seldom bear to say anything straight out, and yet could 
never trouble to invent an adequate disguise. Felicity 
understood, correctly, that her sister wanted to speak to 
her alone. She accepted the vague invitation at once. 

In the taxi, however, Daphne’s mood had changed. 

“‘ For heaven’s sake don’t keep on thanking me,” she said. 
*T only did it because—well, because I wanted to, I sup- 
pose. Besides, father only said he’d see him. We never g 
mentioned the word ‘ engagement.’ ” 

“ But of course itll be all right, if once they meet,’ fn 
Felicity confidently. 

“Um,” mused Daphne. “That depends on what you 
mean by “all right.’ Marriage isn’t all jam, you know.” 

This sinister reminder had about as much effect on 
Felicity as a drop of water on a furnace. 

“So don’t blame me,” added Daphne, “if you’re sorry 
about it afterwards.” 

“Oh, but of course we shan’t ever 

“Of course not,” mocked Daphne. And then, as 
though suddenly ashamed of her mockery, she leant out of 
the window and gave a quite unnecessary direction to the 
driver. When she sat down again, her fit of cynicism 
seemed to have passed. 

“Darling,” she said,“ I expect you'll both be terribly happy. 
After all, why not?” She | began fumbling in her bag for 
small change. “ Perhaps you’d like to use my telephone ? ” 
she suggested. “ Only don’t take more than half an hour.” 

And so it was from Daphne’s house that Felicity rang up 
Tan’s office. 
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Strictly speaking, of course, it was no more Jan Foster’s 
office than that of the young lady who received and passed 
on Felicity’s call. However, don’t let us split hairs. Ian 
drew a monthly cheque of twenty pounds, sixteen shillings 
and eightpence for his daily attendances at the place, and if 
that didn’t make it his office then one would like to know 
what could. As to what he did for this money, that is 
neither here nor there. He was supposed to be “ learning 
the business ”—a process of education which bore a con- 
siderable resemblance to the old-fashioned method of 
learning to swim. In that method, you may recall, the 
pupil was dropped into a river, lake or ocean, and the instinct 
of self-preservation was supposed to do the rest. In Ian’s 
case he had been dropped into the City and left to develop 
a complete knowledge of its practices and pitfalls by coming 
into collision with the one and falling abruptly into the other. 
In a busy business no one had ever had time to do more for 
him than this, and on the whole it hadn’t panned out so 
very badly. In the course of three years he had learnt 
enough to be able to do nearly all the work of the man imme- 
diately above him, and to make the man immediately below 
him do almost all the work that he was supposed to do 
himself. ‘This system is known as “ efficient co-ordination,” 
and carried to its logical conclusion implies that the head of 
the firm does no work at all, and that the junior office boy 
is ultimately responsible for everything. Roughly speaking, 
this sums up the position in any smooth-running organisa- 
tion. 

In rare moments of introspection Ian was aware that he 
loathed this work, but for the most part he took it as it 
came, played golf twice every week-end and was reconciled 
to his place in the universe. Besides, with the handicap 
of six years at a public school and three years at a university, 
he was lucky enough—and knew it—to be earning anything 
at all. 

One day, if all went well, he would drop into a partner- 
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ship. But this wasn’t the future that he dreamt of. That 
vision—until Felicity turned up—showed him miraculously 
transported to a job in the country. Something to do with 
horses ; something where one went about in old clothes, 
with a couple of dogs at one’s heels—setters, very likely, or 
cocker spaniels. Meanwhile he lived in lodgings, and drew 
what comfort was possible from the interested affection of 
his landlady’s cat. 

But in Felicity’s mind, as she waited to hear his voice 
on the line, it was Ian’s office and Ian’s office alone. A 
composite picture which drew something from her mother’s 
bank, something from the stationery department at Harrod’s, 
and a great deal from the business scenes in American films. 
Ian would thus be sitting at an enormous roll-top desk, 
covered with telephones and paste-bottles and cardboard 
boxes, in a vast apartment with a quantity of glass-panelled 
doors. A tape-machine would be disgorging into a high, 
narrow waste-paper basket, and a number of minor charac- 
ters—-vaguely identified as “ the staff ’—would keep run- 
ning in and out of the glass-panelled doors, rather like people 
in a farce. As for the atmosphere of the place, that would 
be charged with a tense, electrical excitement. The words 
** My God, I’m ruined!” or “* Thank Heaven, we’re saved |” 
would be heard there twenty times a day, but in either 
case Jan himself would remain imperturbably at his desk, 
calm, serious and—and perfect. The last adjective was for 
private consumption only. 

Actually, of course—but then who wants an actual des- 
cription of an insurance broker’s office? Let us merely 
record that Ian’s room had originally been part of a corridor, 
that the light of day could only reach it by means of a 
reflector hung outside the window, and that in order to 
get his knees under the little table at which he worked, 
its four legs had to be supported on four volumes of company 
reports. Romance had never yet entered it, save by the 
tangled green cord of the solitary, antiquated telephone— 
and even by this route only since the twenty-third of January. 

“Can I speak to Mr. Foster, please ?” Felicity had asked 
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—with her usual unnecessary and unsuccessful attempt’ to 
sound like nobody in particular. A moment’s agonising 
suspense ; and then—utterly satisfying—Ian’s slow, low- 
pitched and unmistakable “ Hullo ? ” 

“Jan! Ian, it’s me. No; wait. Ian, something won- 
derful has happened.” As an afterthought: “Jan. Are 
you alone there ? ” 

“Yes. Absolutely. But what is it ? ” 

Felicity explains—breathlessly, confusedly, and with the 
cart so constantly before the horse that Ian is left protesting : 
** But you said we oughtn’t to dine there again.” 

“No, no. Not at Daphne’s. Can’t you understand ? 
It’s father. He wants to see you. He wants to talk to 

ou.” 

* About us ? ” 

** Yes, of course. Ian, I know it’s going to come right. 
And he said, ‘ Any night next week.’ Could you manage 

bP 


“Monday ? Of course. Shall I wear a black tie?” 

The amazing (though fascinating) conventionality of 
men ! 

** Never mind about that. Jan, I expect father’ll want 
to ask you about your income. What’s the most you can 
say without actually telling a lie? ” 

The amazing (though fascinating) dishonesty of women ! 

“Oh... Well...” Ian’s voice now suggests—cor- 
rectly—that he is stabbing at a blotting-pad with a paper- 
knife. 

“This is what I mean to say,” Felicity explains. “ It’s 
rather important that we should conie out with the same 
thing.” 

“Oh, quite. Of course it is. Well—look here—perhaps 
I could see you ? ” 

PE WAN Senne 

‘“‘T meant some time before—before 

‘JT daren’t risk it, Ian. It’s all absolutely touch and go at 
the moment, and——” 

“ But look here. Here’s an idea. Couldn’t I come a bit 
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early on Monday evening—I mean, sort of accidentally, as it 
were—and 

“Just a minute. I must think.” Silence for seven 
seconds, and then: “ Ian?” 

“ullote77 

“ Yes. Come at ten minutes to eight, and I'll be in the 
drawing-room. ‘That ought just to give us time.” 

eal Ube there: 

** And, Tan 

“Ves >” 

** Lay it on. as much as you can about your prospects. 
Tell him you’re bound to be a partner quite soon. I'll back 
you up, you know.” 

i Ohak rather. But, I say, will he think another ten or 
fifteen years ‘ quite soon’ ? ” 

“Don’t tell him that. Keep it a bit vague—if you see 
what I mean.” 

“ll do my best,” says Ian obediently; and then the 
conversation becomes so confidential, not to say maudlin, 
that further transcription must be abandoned. Much of it 
is occupied with ascertaining such points as whether the 
letter written by the one party yesterday morning was an 
answer to the letter written by the other party on the 
previous evening, or whether it was an independent eifusion 
which had missed its proper post. ‘The two parties also take 
pains to renew certain pledges of affection, which have now 
been exchanged so often that in any other circumstances 
they might almost have been taken for granted. In addi- 
tion to this, each party embarks on a valiant attempt to 
describe the effect on him or her of the other party’s voice— 
attempts which the poverty of the English tongue ultimately 
defeats. And finally—quite as though it were an entirely 
fresh subject—they return to the question of their corres- 
pondence. 

* You'll write to me to- -night, won’t you ? ” says Felicity. 

“Yes, rather. I’ve just written to you, ’s a matter of 
fact, —— 2g 

“Oh, no! Have you? How sweet of you!” 
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“* Had you written to me?” 

ates. ebet Ti try and write again—if I possibly can.” 

“You will, won’t you? I say, did you get the ae ter 
Tie a2 

But we really cannot go on wasting good paper and ink on 


dialogue like this. 
3 


The ten-minute conspiracy on Monday evening had 
shown the financial position to be as follows. Ian’s earned 
income (“Only mind you say you’re expecting a rise” 
was two hundred and fifty pounds a year. His unearned 
income, paid quarterly by the lawyers who acted as his 
trustees, was another three hundred pounds. “ It ought to 
be more,” he explained, “ but it’s all tied up.” 

“What ashame! ” said Felicitysympathetically. “ Can’t 
anyone—anyone untie it?” 

Tan didn’t think this possible. ‘‘ It was in my governor’s 
will,” he said. 

** Well, never mind. It sounds awfully safe that way.” 

Oh, yes,” lan agreed. .. “It’s as safe as houses.” . He 
made a fresh effort at concentration. ‘ That means,” he 
went on, “ that I’ve got five hundred and fifty. 

** Call it six hundred,” Felicity threw in. 

“__ only, of course, there’s income tax to be remem- 
bered.” 

“ Of course,” said Felicity cheerfully. ‘‘ But father won’t 
need to be reminded of that. He never thinks of anything 
else. And is that all?” 

17m. aieaideit 1s.” 

“Well, father gave Daphne three hundred a year when 
she married, and I can’t see any earthly reason why he 
should give me less. And six and three is nine—why, Jan, 
we should have practically a thousand pounds a year! 
Shouldn’t we ?” 

(74 Well 

“ Tt’s a fortune! 

“Yes, but 
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“How much is it a month ? ” 

Ian scowled, muttered something beneath his breath 
and practised five-finger exercises in the air. _ 

* About—about eighty-five quid,” he said finally. 

Felicity was overwhelmed. 

‘“‘'That’s more than four times the allowance I get now,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ And there’d only be two of us.” 

“Yes,” Ianadmitted. ‘“* But then you’re living at nome.” 

“Well, wouldn’t I be living at home if we were married ?” 

** Of course; but a 

““ And everyone says it’s cheaper for two people together 
than separately; and, besides, we shouldn’t need nearly 
such a large house as this.” 

Ian was intoxicated by her enthusiasm. Moreover, it was 
the unknown Mr. Hamilton’s business—surely not his—to 
throw cold water. He summed the situation up in a way 
which both he and Felicity found entirely satisfactory. 

TYowre“an angel,” hes declared, “And awithsa ohasty 
glance at the doorway, they embraced each other as 
passionately as the tulle in Felicity’s dress would permit. 

A moment later, when Mrs. Hamilton came into the 
room, her daughter was standing on a footstool before the 
fireplace—doing something to her hair with the assistance 
of the convex looking-glass—and her future son-in-law was 
examining the binding of a novel on the little table by the 
sofa. 

Felicity turned round, and stepped off her eminence. 

“This,” she somewhat superfluously announced, “ is Ian.” 

Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. Foster—to each of whom the 
other appeared slightly out of focus—contrived, notwith- 
standing this obstacle, to shake hands. ‘They followed this 
action by the exchange of a few quite unintelligible words, 
after which achievement they laughed, realised that they 
were laughing, disliked the sound of it, and stopped. 

Ian then said that it was very cold. 

Mrs. Hamilton agreed that it was very cold, but added 
that she always found these houses very warm. She spoke, 
for some reason, as if she had spent several years in every 
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house in the street, and detecting this implication in her 
answer, felt it necessary to explain that she hadn’t. ‘“‘ At 
least,” she substituted, ‘‘ we’ve always found this house very 
easy to keep warm.” 

* Ah,” said Ian. “I suppose it faces south.” 

Mrs. Hamilton wasn’t sure. She appealed to Felicity, 
who confessed that she hadn’t the faintest idea. At this 
moment Jan recalled, with the utmost certainty, that the 
house faced due west ; and the thought that Mrs. Hamilton 
must have known this too, but had professed ignorance from 
a notion of tact, made him feel far more uncomfortable than 
ever. The room began swimming before his eyes. 

“Er,” he said. “ Ah——” 

“* Do sit down, won’t you ? ” interrupted his hostess. 

** Oh, I—thank you, I ”” He had been on the verge 
of explaining that he never sat down, but fortunately 
checked himself just in time. The next interval of con- 
sciousness revealed the fact that he was sitting down. 

“Er,” he began again. “ Have you—I mean, did you 

9 


This time Felicity cut him short. 

“'There’s father,”’ she said. 

Tan had untwisted his legs and was up on them again in a 
flash, as the door opened. Heaven be praised! Mr. 
Hamilton was, like himself, wearing a black tie. 

“ Humphrey,” said his hostess from the sofa, “ this is 
Another difficulty. What on earth was she to call this 
peculiarly-situated guest? She gave it up. After all, 
Humphrey knew perfectly well who the young man was. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Jan, courageously. As 
before, he extended the right hand of salutation. 

But old Humphrey, who was at least ten times more 
embarrassed than anyone else in the room, found himself 
incapable of making the necessary contact. Instead, he 
nodded at Ian with an odd kind of familiarity—rather as 
though they had secretly spent the whole day together in not 
very respectable surroundings—and began rubbing the tips 
of his fingers against each other. 
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“ Infernally cold,” he observed. And then: *‘ Can you 
drink Burgundy ?”’ 

Ian’s neglected hand seemed to swell to gigantic propor- 
tions, and he lowered it quickly. Then, as no one else 
answered this enquiry, he realised that it was addressed to 
himself. 

“Oh, yes—of course—rather—anything you like,” he 
replied hastily. 

Old Humphrey nodded again. 

“‘ Tl] tell them, then,” he said, and prepared to make his 
immediate escape. 

It would appear, however, that he must have discovered 
the parlourmaid on the point of entering the room ; for he 
stood in the doorway, with his back turned to the company 
while confidential mutterings drifted over his shoulders. 
Ian looked at Felicity, and she screwed up her mouth for a 
fraction of a second. ‘“* You’ve made a tremendous impres- 
sion on both of them ” was the translation of this signal. 
He knew that it couldn’t be true; but he loved her so 
terribly for pretending it, that it was all he could do not to 
say so aloud. 

Old Humphrey came in again, leaving the door open. 

“That was dinner,” he explained. “ Shall we go 
down ?” 

Mrs. Hamilton went first ; then Felicity. The two men 
both hesitated. 

“Cut along,” said old Humphrey. “I’m going to turn 
out the lights.” 

*@hy but' can’ IL # 

“No, no. I?ll do it.” 

Snap ! went the switches, one after another. Ian couldn’t 
decide whether to wait for his host or to follow his hostess. 
He split the difference by lingering on the upper turn of the 
stairs. 

“Ah!” said old Humphrey—emerging from the darkened 
drawing-room with an air of accomplishment. As he saw 
Ian, he began rubbing his hands together again. 

** Damnably cold house, this,” he said. 
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Ian found it quite impossible to discover an anstwer. 
As the best way out of the difficulty, he resumed his progress 
down the stairs. 

The scene was thus definitely transferred to the dining- 
room, with Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton at the two extremities 
of the table, and Felicity and Ian facing each other at the 
sides. For a moment everyone present seemed to be testing 
the atmosphere. “Is it more or less embarrassing and 
nerve-shattering down here than it was upstairs?” they 
appeared to be asking themselves. Silently and simul- 
taneously they reached a unanimous finding. Infinitely 
more. 

Yet with this discovery three of them, at any rate, found 
the courage of despair, and dashed headlong into a triangular 
conversation of which it is extremely fortunate that no 
record remains. Ian particularly distinguished himself. 
Words flowed from him as from a fountain, and though he 
was convinced that he was exposing himself as an ignoramus, 
bore and chatterbox with every sentence that he uttered, 
his nervousness made him completely unable to stop. He 
shouted the other competitors down. He began sentences 
which he forgot to finish. He expressed violent opinions on 
subjects which had never previously entered his head. 
Worse still, he made a number of statements which he knew 
(and felt that the others knew also) were entirely untrue. 
At rare intervals he tried to check himself by eating ; but it 
was in vain. ‘ Can they possibly understand that I’m not 
really like this?’ he wondered; and instantly his inde- 
fatigable voice would plunge into fresh excesses. 

As for the fourth member of the party—old Humphrey— 
he never once raised his eyes from his plate. Yet for all 
this, he loomed mysteriously and oppressively over the whole 
table ; a conversational vampire, who drew the vitality from 
his companions and yielded nothing in return. His un- 
broken silence seemed in a way to make more noise than the 
united babblings of the other three. It was this that they 
were trying to vanquish ; this which at the same time urged 


them on and dragged them down. How could they possibly 
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tell that he was trying desperately to find a way into the 
dialogue, only to be baffled again and again by its speed, its 
confusion and its lightning change of subject ? 

Imperceptibly they approached the threshold of the third 
act. The dessert had been mangled and thrown aside. 
The attendants had served coffee and withdrawn. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Hamilton pushed back her chair. ‘‘ How very 
interesting!” she replied to the visitor’s last and most 
pointless observation, and then quickly—before he could 
come back at her—she rose to her feet. 

“Humphrey,” she called down the table; “ we'll leave 
you two to talk to each other.” 

The moment had been inevitable. Was it not the very 
cause and origin of the whole dinner-party ? And yet, as 
it was thus formally ushered in, a look of panic-stricken 
appeal spread over old Humphrey’s features. 

“Eh?” he gasped, struggling on to his legs. Jan had 
shot like an arrow to the door, and was holding it open. The 
mother and daughter passed out—the daughter again 
sending that encouraging little message from swiftly pursed- 
up lips. For a second it almost looked as though the head of 
the family would dash after them; but at the last moment 
he dropped heavily into his seat. Ian, feeling far more dead 
than alive, managed to close the door. ‘“‘ Now, then,” he 
thought ; and he tottered back to his chair. 

Old Humphrey, with the manner of a cautious chess- 
player, leant forward and pushed a cut-glass decanter 
towards his guest. 

“More port?” he suggested; inaccurately, since the 
guest had declined a previous offer from the parlourmaid. 
However, there was no point in explaining that. 

** No, thank you, sir,” said Ian. And he slid the decanter 
back again over the mahogany. Score: Love all. 

A faint roaring sound, which had been drowned hitherto 
by the brilliant conversational display, began to permeate 
the room. Ian shifted his angle of vision from a silver 
match-box, and identified this sound as being caused by the 
gas-fire. Wonderful how they’d improved these fires during 
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the last few years. Wonderful—— Dash it! He was 
getting hypnotised by the beastly thing. He jerked his 
eyes away quickly—only to find them fixed and caught by 
"his host. 

Two feeble and apologetic smiles met in mid-air, cancelled 
each other out, and vanished. 

Re ” said Ian; but old Humphrey had spoken at 
the same moment, and he instantly gave way. 

“Looking at that gas-fire?” old Humphrey had 
asked. 

* Yes,” said Tan. 

“Very convenient things. Save a lot of work and—ah— 
all that sort of thing. ... Servants don’t like ’em, 
though.” 

ONG? tsgid lan. 

“No. Think they give em headaches. Absolute rub- 
bish, of course; but—ah—er. ...” And here this lively 
little discussion, which had looked as though it might be 
kept going almost indefinitely, suddenly collapsed. Old 
Humphrey’s voice faded away into a faint moan; then 
ceased altogether. 

‘“‘ Perhaps he’s waiting for me to begin,” thought Ian. 
And he tried—Heavens, how he tried !—to recall the open- 
ing phrase of the statement which he had been preparing 
for the last three days—that logical and unanswerable appeal 
which was to clinch the matter of his engagement. 

Thank God! He’d got it. 

* T know you'll think it awful cheek,” it began. “ I know 
youll think it awful cheek, but ” But what? What 
had happened to the rest of it? “Iknow you'll think. . .” 
He glanced hastily across at his host. Old Humphrey’s 
mouth was wide open, his head was tilted right back, and 
he was gazing—apparently—at the ceiling. 

Forgetting all about his search for the missing antithesis, 
Ian followed that mysterious gaze into the dim regions above 
the picture-rail. And there he discovered—or believed he 
had discovered—the object at which it was directed. An 
ancient oar, dependent from two large and rusty nails, and 
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adorned as to its blade with the names and weights of its 
long since disbanded crew. 

This vision came to him like a sign miraculously set in 
the sky. 
~ “Ts it—did you ”? he began, loudly and incoherently. 

“Eh ? ” said old Humphrey with a start. 

“That oar up there. I suppose 

“Yes, yes. Been on my walls for—well, well; let’s call 
it forty years. They can’t make ’em like that now; eh?” 

** Oh, J don’t know, sir e 

“What? You arowing man? What college?” 

Tan told him. 

“ Ah! Not in the eight, though, eh ? ” 

Be Ves, Sin olViy. last teria: 

Eelenieyl. 4. 

“ Had to drop out. “My governor got ill.” 

“Oh. Ah.” Old Humphrey has obviously assimilated 
the fact that Ian’s governor is no more. But the check to 
this new and absorbing topic is of the briefest. In another 
moment they are hard at it again, immersed in technicalities 
and personalities; pouring forth names and nicknames ; 
politely contemptuous of each other’s generation, yet meet- 
ing as equals when defending their own. Felicity is—no, 
not forgotten ; that would be impossible. On the contrary 
it is she, in some way, who through the drawing-room floor 
and dining-room ceiling gives an extra touch of sparkle and 
zest to this torrent of talk. One can never—as a thousand 
board-rooms will bear witness—speak as brilliantly about 
sport as when duty demands that one should be speaking of 
something else. ‘The consciences of old Humphrey and of 
young lan are far from quiet. Zhey know well enough that 
the business of the evening hasn’t yet been touched. But 
this very sense of guilt seems to have formed a link where 
half an hour ago a link must have been thought impossible. 
The oar has certainly done its share, but it is the 
unacknowledged complicity in a breach of duty that has, 
we are afraid, done far more. 

And now a point of detail has arisen—a doubt which at 
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whatever cost must be given its quietus at once., Old 
Humphrey could have sworn that he knew every letter an¢ 
figure on that ancient oar-blade by heart ; but when chal- 
lenged by Ian to prove his statement that Number Seven 
was—contrary to the accustomed practice—the heaviest 
man in the boat, he had not been altogether satisfied with 
its truth. 

““ However,” he adds briskly, “‘ we can soon settle that.” 

And how? Why, obviously by climbing on to the seats 
of two dining-room chairs and waving aloft two silver 
candlesticks—incidentally sending a shower of molten wax 
on to the carpet—and thus securing the evidence of the 
oar-blade itself. 

“Just a moment. Where are my glasses ? ” 

* Shali I take the candle, sir ? ” 

“No, it’s all right. Dve got ’em now. Now, then; 
can you read what it says ? ” 

The shadows dart round the ceiling as the candlesticks are 
twisted to and fro. And then: 

“By Jove, you’re quite right, sir. Though why on 
earth——” 

“Ah! What did I tell you? I knew I couldn’t be 
wrong. ‘'Trelawney ’—that was his name. Biggest fellow 
ITeversaw. Became a parson afterwards, I believe, and 
Yes? What is it?” 

The parlourmaid, closely followed by her auxiliary, has 
opened the door and stepped quickly back on to the 
auxiliary’s toes. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t know 

“All right. Want to clear away, eh? Right you are; 
we’re just coming.” 

A little extra heartiness here, to dispel the slight embar- 
rassment of being found in mid-air. 

“Here. Gimme your hand. I—p’fi—— Not as young 
as 1 was. Ah!” é 

With Ian’s assistance old Humphrey has regained the 
carpet. 


“ All right, Alice. Go ahead.” 
27 
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Ian skips gracefully off the other chair and replaces his 
candlestick on the table. As he looks round, he sees that his 
host is already leaving the room. 

They have settled nothing. Half an hour alone together, 
and Felicity’s name not even mentioned. However, it’s no 
use staying here. He follows old Humphrey out into the 
hall; finds him just turning the corner of the stairs. 

An explanation suggests itself. ‘The interview is to take 
place in Mr. Hamilton’s study. “I know you'll think it 
awful cheek, but... .7 He dashes after his vanishing 
host, two steps at a time. Odd, though; he’d got it into 
his head that the study was on the ground floor, behind 
the dining-room. Surely he’d seen bookshelves through 
an open door there, when he’d first arrived. Or perhaps 

Good Lord! Where’d he gone to? ‘The doors on the 
little first-floor landing were closed; the landing itself 
utterly deserted. Into the drawing-room? But Felicity 
and her mother would be there. Inconceivable that the 
interview should be conducted in their presence. And yet 


He listened cautiously. Not a sound. Peered up the 
stairs ; down, over the banisters. Dead silence. Absolute 
solitude. 

What on earth could have happened? Puzzled, mysti- 
fied, again in the most acute state of fear, he took two steps 
forward; laid his hand on the knob of the drawing-room 
door ; opened it furtively, and looked in. 

Felicity was sitting there alone, reading a book. 

Sel elicity wees. 

Pelarel)’” 

The book is flung on the floor. She is flying towards him. 

“ Tan—darling—is it all right ? ” 

yea Where’s your mother ? ” 

‘““Mummie? Gone up to her sitting-room—to play 
cards with father. But 4s 

“Yes, but ” 

“What did he say? Is it all right ?” 

‘“‘He-—he didn’t say anything. We were talking about 
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rowing. We never got on to you at all; and I thought—— 
Felicity, for heaven’s sake, what’s the joke ? ” i 

“We knew it!” gasps Felicity through her laughter. 
“We knew he’d never manage it. But rowing. How 
perfect |” 

“Yes, [ know; but a5 

“Tt zs all right, Ian. I’m sure of it. He likes you 
tremendously, and so does mummie. She always knows 
everything’s he’s thinking, and she told me as soon as we 
got outside. And, Ian—I’ve got a wedding-present.”’ 

“What? Where?” 

“From grandmamma. Wasn’titsweetofher? They’re 
the most hideous things you’ve ever seen in your life, and 
mummie’s known about it for weeks—only she wouldn’t tell 
me before. We shall have to take the most frightful care of 
them, though.” 

*“* Care of what ? What do you mean?” 

“Of the present, of course. Darling Grandmamma’s 
quite monstrous pearls ! ” 


And at this point—which was twenty-five minutes past 
nine on the second of April—we suppose that Felicity 
Hamilton and Ian Foster became publicly and officially 
engaged. It is true that we recognise this fact less by the 
utterance of any formal sanction than by the implied with- 
drawal of the previous opposition. But if they or we 
imagine that anything more definite will be extracted from 
old Humphrey—until that moment when he shall bob his 
head at his solitary cue in the marriage service—then we 
or they will be very much mistaken. Old Humphrey will 
continue to throw those confidential nods at Ian whenever 
he finds him in the foreground, to rub his hands and com- 
plain bitterly of the English spring ; he may even approach 
the financial question by the tortuous route of his wife and 
daughter—though that is much less certain. But as far 
as his plain parental duty goes, he has finished. 

For over two months he has dodged and shuffled and 
descended to every expedient which could possibly delay 
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his decision. When driven into a corner he has escaped, 
ignominiously, into his wife’s sitting-room. Having 
obstructed without reason, he has now removed himself 
from the path of true love equally without reason. Yet the 
true lovers are not going to reproach him. For they, on 
their side, can be just as unreasonable as old Humphrey. 
An overwhelming, staggering and almost inexplicable grati- 
tude will now radiate from them, in the warm meshes of 
which old Humphrey will find himself struggling and fighting 
for breath. ‘This is no subtle or conscious revenge for the 
long weeks of anguish through which they have passed. It 
is just the natural overflow of hearts which, though more 
than well-intentioned, are now utterly out of control. 
They have got to be grateful to some one. Haven’t they, 
now ? 
Why, of course they have. 


ITI 
I 


“ KNOW there’s a little street somewhere round here,” 
[= Felicity, “‘ which is exactly what I mean. I know 
I’ve driven through it when I was going somewhere.” 
She—though perhaps this doesn’t sound very like it—was 
the practical one at this stage. For though both were more 
or less stunned by the situation in which they found them- 
selves, Ian was taking considerably longer to come round. 
He entirely agreed that a house must be secured to shelter 
them, and that its actual discovery would be an enormous 
help in bringing their engagement to its desired end; but 
the business-like part of his brain had its natural limits, 
and in the long run he was probably wise to reserve this 
portion for his work in the City. Away from the office, all 
concentration left him. “ Yes, of course, darling,” he 
answered to everything that Felicity said. But oftener than 
not he had been watching her eyes instead of listening to 
her lips, and could only carry away with him the very vaguest 
idea of what had been settled. 

And so Felicity—who certainly couldn’t remain in ignor- 
ance of the effect of those eyes for want of being told— 
became practical. While Ian continued doggedly to “ learn 
the business,” she paid a number of calls on house-agents. 
She told them all exactly what she wanted and exactly 
how little she wished to pay. They gazed at her, fascinated, 
and instead of laughing in her face—as they would un- 
doubtedly have done with anyone else—they gave her their 
solemn assurance that they would do their best. ‘“ You 
may rely on us, miss,” they said. ‘Truth shone from their 
earnest countenances—yes, even when Felicity thanked 
them. It was only after she had gone that they realised 
how—inevitably—they ‘had perjured themselves. 

To this regrettable discovery they reacted according to 
their respective temperaments. Some did nothing at all, 
either then or later. Others wrote long letters suggesting 
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more or less tactfully that Miss Hamilton should revise 
her requirements. ‘The majority merely flooded her with 
orders to view every species of unsuitable premises. Since 
she had asked for a small house, they sent her particulars 
of large houses, of flats, of country mansions, of building 
plots and of maisonettes. ‘‘ We particularly desire to draw 
your attention,” they wrote, “to this fine example of 
modern British domestic architecture. Recently decorated 
by a well-known firm, it is in the heart of a favourite resi- 
dential district, and contains two electric lifts. The 
owner has instructed us to quote a price of £25,000, but for 
a quick sale we believe that he might be open to consider 
slightly less. We enclose order to view.” 

Felicity read every word that they sent her. She filed 
and sorted and underlined list after list, but the result of 
it all was terribly disappointing. 

“What about that house in Culpepper Gardens?” Jan 
would ask. ‘* You know; the one where it said ‘ Conve- 
nient for Underground.’ ” 

“Mummie and I went to look at it. It may be 
convenient for the Underground, but it wouldn’t be very 
convenient for us, I’m afraid.” 

*“* Noisy, you mean ? ” 

“Noisy ? The whole place was shaking like a jelly.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. “ Did you see anything else ? ” 

“We went to the one near grandmamma’s.” 

“Any good?” 

“T don’t know. It had gone.” In house-hunting 
language this means that the quarry has been brought down 
by a rival—not, as you might imagine, that the earth has 
opened and swallowed it up. 

“Oh,” said Ian again. And then: “ Darling, I 

“Wait,” interrupted Felicity. ‘“ We’ve got to settle 
about the house first.” 

Tan tried hard to say something sensible. 

“ Do you think it would help if I advertised ? ” he asked. 

Felicity looked right through him. 

“Daphne says,” she remarked, “ that the only way is to 
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keep on walking about the streets. "Then suddenly you see 
a board before - anyone else has seen jit. That was the way 
she found the house they’re in now.’ 

“But you might go on walking for years,” Ian objected, 
“before that happened. And even then, you might not 
like the house.” 

“Oh, but of course you’d stick to the nice streets.” 

** We can’t afford the nice streets,” said Jan. 

Felicity reached for an additional cushion. 

“There’s another plan I’ve heard of,” she continued. “It 
starts the same way.” 

“What, walking about ? ” 

“Yes. You walk about until you see the house you want 
—whether it’s to be let or not, ] mean. And then you ring 
the bell and ask the people what they’ll take to clear out. 
Daphne says as often as not they’re so surprised that they 
mention some ridiculous price before they’ve had time to 
think.” 

*¢ Ridiculously high or ridiculously low ? ” 

Low, of course,” 

“Oh,” said Ian for the third time. ‘“ Yes, I see.” And 
then the objections began to crystallise. For one thing 
the plan implied choosing one’s residence entirely by the 
outside. For another it required a good deal more nerve 
than he felt he possessed. ‘“‘ And, besides,” he added for 
about the three hundredth time, “ I’ve got no capital.” 

Felicity showed no impatience at the reappearance of this 
announcement, for in some curious way it seemed to both 
of them rather a creditable state of affairs. She did, how- 
ever, contribute her customary correction. 

“You mean,” she said, “ that it’s tied up.” 

Ian agreed. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ That’s what I meant.” 

The point being once more settled, they went ahead again. 

“Tf you feel like that about it,” said Felicity, “ we'd 
better try the other plan.” 

*“* Looking for a board, do you mean ?” 

Vessu 1m sicleto death of these agents. Couldn’t we 
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try after lunch on Sunday—that is, if you’re lunching here ? ” 

“Am I?” asked Ian. 

“* Of course you are.” 

This disposed of the housing question for nearly forty- 
eight hours, and it was for just such a period of quiescence 
and inactivity that we may imagine Greenery Street to have 
been waiting. It couldn’t reach Jan, for Jan had never 
seen it; but in Felicity’s subconscious memory it began 
stirring and struggling. With its years of practice there is 
no street to touch it for tracking down potential newly- 
married couples. ‘To see its innocent expression you would 
never guess the irresistible strength of its will. 

A picture began to form itself in Felicity’s mind of two 
rows of symmetrical doorsteps, of first-floor French windows 
which opened on to diminutive balconies, of a sunny little 
street with scarlet omnibuses roaring past one end and a 
vista of trees seen facing the other. Sometimes it was so 
clear that she could almost read the name on the corner 
lamp-post ; sometimes it faded to a blur, or the view-point 
changed so that only one house was visible. Neat little 
area tailings, a brightly-painted front-door with a shining 
brass knocker. It opened and showed a narrow passage- 
hall, lighted by a window on the turn of the stairs; and in 
at this window there came the green light of sunshine filtered 
through leaves. ‘‘ That’s the house we’re going to live in,” 
she said to herself. ‘ But where did I see it?”’? Where 
could she have been going when a momentary glimpse from 
a taxi had shown her that passage-hall and that window? 
And why had she forgotten all about it at the time, only to 
find it lodged so obstinately in her memory now? 

On Saturday morning she went cut by herself in an 
attempt to find it again, but though as a matter of fact she 
twice came within two hundred yards of it, Greenery Street 
chose still to conceal itself. Perhaps it didn’t wish to make 
itself too cheap at first ; or perhaps it had decided that Jan 
must be there, too. Felicity returned for lunch baffled, 
and with a slight headache. She tried to tell herself that 
the vision which had now been haunting her for over a week 
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had had its origin in a dream. Yet where was the satisfac- 
tion in telling herself something which she had so little wish 
to believe ? 

“Of course it’s there, really,” she decided. ‘“ Perhaps 
we'll find it to-morrow.” 

After lunch—and with the headache gone—there was 
a matinée with Ian; the first which they had been privileged 
to attend in each other’s company. It would be a very 
unfaiz, question to ask either of them what the play was 
about, but they enjoyed it rapturously—and particularly 
the intervals. ‘There followed tea at a very expensive tea- 
shop. “I’m not really extravagant, darling,” Ian was 
careful to explain. “ Of course not,” agreed Felicity, with 
overwhelming emphasis. But what would extravagance, 
what would anything have mattered at this stage? They 
were gasping and choking with their own happiness. Every- 
thing was perfectly wonderful, and was going to be more 
perfectly wonderful still. 

“I knew it would be marvellous when we were really 
and properly engaged,” they kept on saying. “ But I never 
knew it would be as marvellous as this.” 

Completely intoxicated on two cups of chocolate and a 
selection of cream buns, they left the tea-shop and hailed 
a taxl. 

“Let me come just as far as the door,” Ian begged. 
And then—when all too soon the door was attained: “ Let 
me come in with you just for five minutes.” 

But Felicity wouldn’t have it. She didn’t know why she 
wouldn’t have it. Certainly it was nothing to do with the 
ostensible excuse that her mother had been expecting 
visitors. It was more as if some instinct had suddenly taken 
command of the situation. Personally she was longing for 
Ian to come in, and if only he could have understood this 
she would have told him so at once. But the instinct, 
without giving any reason for it, had said No. The 
exasperating thing was that she was quite aware how 
conventionally feminine she must appear in obeying the 
instinct, and she would have explained this, too, if it had 
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been possible. But it wasn’t possible—not with Ian 
beginuing to look a little hurt and disappointed, and with 
her own disappointment to be endured as well. 

“‘T can’t, Ian,” was all she could say. 

(<9 But eta? 

“No, really. No, I’m not tired. Well, perhaps I am a 
little.’ (Yes, better to say so, anyhow.) ‘* And, lan—” 
a way out suddenly suggested itself—“ are you going to ring 
me up after dinner ? ” ; 

His face cleared. ‘The instinct might have had its way, 
but it should only be a hollow triumph for it in the end. 

CAE el gee: 

She nodded. How much younger he was than she, 
really. 

“Then of course I shall. And—lI say—wiil you be in the 
Park to-morrow morning ? ” 

“JT might be. It dependsonmummie. But 1’ll see you 
at lunch.” 

“Or just before ? ” 

“Well, just before, then.” 

And so, with a wafted kiss most delicately screened from 
the parlourmaid and taxi-driver, she vanished indoors. 

“¢ Was I horrid ? ” she wondered. 

And then: “It’s true what Daphne said. Being engaged 
is far more tiring than anything else on earth.” 

Lastly: “ But everything will be all right when we’re 
married.” 

Curiously enough, Ian—stalking away to his club—had 
just reached the same conclusion. 


2 
“We don’t seem to be finding it,” said Ian at half-past 
three on Sunday afternoon. ‘‘ Do you think a map——” 


“You know I never understand maps. No; if I could 


only remember where I was going that time when I saw 
it ee 


Ian waited patiently, while the little frown came and 
went on her forehead. 
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““It sounds as though it had been in the summer,” he 
suggested presently. ‘‘ Would that be any help ? ” 

J . or what I had on,” mused Felicity. She seemed 
to attach great importance to this form of memoria technica, 
which is much employed by members of her sex; but Ian 
was left more at a loss than ever. 

“ A parasol ?” he ventured hesitatingly. Though hardly 
an article of clothing, it seemed to go somehow with the 
picture of the sunny street, and Felicity bowling down it in 
an open taxi. 

To his astonishment the word evoked a loud cry of 
pleasure. 

“Tan! You genius! Of course it was. It was that 
pink one ; and [I left it with Miss Paterson, and she sent it 
back the next day, and they never told me, and I only found 
it when we came back in the autumn, and I believe the 
kitchen-maid had been using it all the time, because 

“Wait! Who’s Miss Paterson ? ” 

“Used to teach me music. And I was going to tea with 
her that day—in Battersea. ‘ Eureka Mansions ’—that was 
the name ; or—well, it was something like that, and 4 

“Yes, but how ne 

“Don’t you see, darling? We’ve only got to get into a 
cab at Sloane Square and tell it to go to Miss Paterson’s, 
and we’re bound to pass this street I mean on the way.” 

There was no arguing with such breathless ingenuity. 

“¢ All right,” said Ian. “ How do we get back to Sloane 
Square? *Up here? ”’ 

“No; it’s the next turning, I think—on the other side 
there.” 

If there were one thing that Ian prided himself on, it 
was his bump of locality. 

‘Oh, but surely now,” he protested. ‘“ That would take 
us right down to the river.” 

Felicity wasn’t listening. 

‘Do you know,” she said slowly, “ I’m not at all sure that 
it was ‘Eureka.’ Do you think it could have been 
PRclid? a?" 
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“ Well, wouldn’t it be enough if we just said plain 
Battersea? I mean Hullo. Hi! Taxi!” 

“Tan! What on earth are you doing?” 

The taxi came slithering over to their pavement, and 
stopped. 

“T thought it would save time,” Ian explained. “ Jump 
in, darling, and I’ll talk to the man.” 

Felicity jumped in, and—the flag having been lowered— 
Ian and the driver settled down to a protracted discussion, 
inaudible through the closed windows, but richly decorated 
with gesticulations. Presently the driver climbed down 
from his seat, and—somewhat to Felicity’s surprise—he and 
Ian began walking away together. Then Ian, unaccom- 
panied, came running back. 

“Look here,” he said, opening the door again; “ the 
man thinks you must mean Greenery Street. It’s just 
round the corner here. Would you like to have a 
look ? ” 

“ But is it like what I said ? ” asked Felicity cautiously. 

“Exactly,” said Ian. ‘‘ And one of the houses has got 
a board up.” 

This fetched her out of the cab in a twinkling. Back 
they ran together to the corner, and then: 

“Tris!” cried Felicity. ‘ Ian—isn’t it enchanting!” 

They paid off the heaven-sent driver with a lavish tip and 
no less lavish thanks, and hurried towards the board. What 
if it only said “ To be Sold” ? 

It didn’t. The house—number sixteen—was definitely 
and unmistakably to be let. ‘Apply to the sole agents, 
Messrs. Gibbons and Duke.” 

““ We must go over it at once,” Felicity decided. 

“ But we haven’t got an order.” 

*“¢ Never mind that.” 

* And it’s Sunday afternoon.” 

“T can’t help it. I’m not going back without seeing it. 

“All right,” said Ian. ‘ We'll have a shot.” 

They mounted the three steps, and rang the bell. 

“T know this is the street for us,” Felicity kept on saying, 
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“T know this is where we’re going to live. I—Ian, what’s 
that?” 

A head had emerged from a window down in the area—a 
distinctly repulsive head, whose eyes gazed coldly up at 
them while its jaws moved with a steady, chewing action. 
Tan leant over the railings. 

“* Can we look over the house ? ” he asked. 

The head stopped chewing for a moment, and appeared to 
swallow something. 

“Do you think we might jiook over the house ? ” added 
Felicity. , 

The head shook itself slowly. 

“ Not on Sundays,” it announced, in an unpleasant voice. 

** Oh, but please /” said Felicity. 

The head began chewing again, and—still chewing—was 
withdrawn. 

“Do you think she’s coming up ?” asked Ian in a low 
voice. “‘ Or was that the end?” 

** Wait,” said Felicity, holding her breath. 

They listened with their ears strained to the utmost. 
Two agonising minutes went past, and then—suddenly— 
there came the sound of a bolt being shot back. The door 
was opened sufficiently to reveal that the head possessed an 
equally unattractive body, attired in a white silk blouse and 
a sports coat. 

Felicity began her appeal again at once. 

“We'd only be five minutes,” she said. “ Please let us 
in. We’re simply longing to come and live in this street, 
and Sunday’s the only time we have. I know it’s frightfully 
inconvenient, but...” And soon. Undignified, if you 
like, but more than enough to melt the heart of a stone. 
Ian contributed an unobtrusive jingling of the change in 
his trousers pocket, and for a fleeting instant an almost 
human look passed across the door-keeper’s face. 

“‘T oughtn’t to do it,” she said. 

* No, no,” Felicity agreed. “ But you will, won’t you ?” 

“‘T wouldn’t do it,” added the door-keeper, “if Mrs. 
McIntosh wasn’t away.” 
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“Oh, but of course not. And we wouldn’t dream of 
bothering you, if only . . .” 

Silently the door-keeper melted out of their path. They 
were in the little passage-hall, and Ian had closed the door 
behind them. 

“Only five minutes, now,” came the grudging reminder. 
** And I'll be ere when you come down again.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Felicity. And with Ian at her 
heels she began dashing from door to door. ‘‘ The dining- 
room. Isn’t it perfect? You see, you’d get the sun in 
the mornings. And this would: be your little room. Oh, 
look, they’ve got a telephone! Be quick, Ian; let’s go 
upstairs. Oh, what an enchanting little garden. We’d 
have it paved, wouldn’t we?” (All incoming tenants in 
Greenery Street decide to pave the little gardens, but 
none of them ever stay long enough to carry their decision 
into effect.) ‘And this must be the drawing-room. Do 
you think that frightful photograph is Mrs. McIntosh ? 
Tan—come here ; what do you suppose this room is? Oh, 
I see; it’s the other half of the drawing-room. Isn’t it 
sweet ? Just the right size, and—Ian! Where are you?” 

* Looking at the bath. It’s all rusty.” 

“Never mind; we'll get a new one. Look—this is the 
bedroom. There’s that hideous photograph again. They 
must be awfully fond of whoever it is. What’s this place 
next door ?” 

“ Dressing-room, I should say. By Jove, F'licity, look at 
allthose boots! Millionsof’em. The fellow must be re 

“Oh, do leave the boots alone. It’s the house we’re 
looking at. What happens up those little stairs ? ” 

Ian ascends three steps and peers over the banisters. 
His report is delivered in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Servants’ bedrooms. Obviously.” 

** Nothing else ? ” 

“ ING 

And here the same quite unexpected thought flashes 
simultaneously across their separate minds. It is a thought 
which, at this particular point, has visited so many pros- 
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pective tenants in Greenery Street that a sufficiently sensi- 
tive medium could probably read it off the wallpaper on 
every one of the thirty-six second-floor landings. And yet 
—though sometimes, as with Ian and Felicity now, a quick 
look passes between them—it is a thought which these 
prospective tenants invariably keep to themselves. 

For supposing (this is the question which suddenly comes 
to them) we do take this little house and come and live here ; 
and supposing—only supposing, mind you—we were to 
have—well, not to put too fine a point on it, a baby ; then— 
though of course we have no intention of having anything 
of the sort—would there be room for it up there on the top 
floor? How Greenery Street must chuckle to itself when 
it reads this thought in their minds! Perhaps it was nervous 
once, when it found how frank and well-informed its inhabi- 
tants were getting, that a couple would one day come along 
who would ask this question aloud. It must have known 
well enough what a disastrous effect an honest answer would 
have on its own position and prospects. But it has got 
over that anxiety again now. ‘These modern couples may 
be staggeringly open when it comes to other people’s babies ; 
they may even—in the requisite atmosphere —be staggeringly 
open about their own. But that atmosphere is not to be 
found on the second-floor landings in Greenery Street, with 
a house-agent jangling his keys in the background, or an 
impatient janitress masticating at the foot of the stairs. 

The moment always passes—as it passed with Felicity 
and Jan now—and the next time that this odd, vague and 
unimportant notion enters their heads, it will be too late. 
They will be definitely committed to their new house, and 
the inadequacy of its attic bedrooms will have come to be 
accepted as a slightly regrettable but quite unavoidable 
matter of course. ‘Thus Greenery Street laughs quietly 
to itself. It is getting old now, but like its contemporaries 
it has ceased to believe in change. 

The two house-hunters have completed their inspection 
in well under the stipulated five minutes, though it is true 
that they have entirely forgotten about the basement. 
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Half-way down the stairs they pause and whisper something, 
while a silver cain is furtively transferred from Ian’s pocket 
to Felicity’s hand. 

“ Leave it to me,” murmurs the practical partner. “Tl 
ask her.” 

And in the passage-hall, where the silk blouse and sports 
coat are still waiting, she immediately fulfills her promise. 

“ Could you tell us,” she asks, “‘ whether anyone has made 
an offer for this house yet ? ” 

The sports coat looks dubious. 

“‘T couldn’t say, miss,” she answers finally. “ There’ve 
been whole crowds of people over it these last few days 
But I couldn’t say nothing definite. You see, Mrs. Mc- » 
Intosh is away.” 

They all nod gravely at the repetition of this news, and 
Ian—perhaps with some idea of showing that he is at least 
as much to be reckoned with as the whole crowds of people 
—suddenly asks : 

“What about the drains?” 

Felicity is distinctly impressed. The sports coat is 
slightly resentful. 

“ Well, sir, you really ought to ask Mrs. McIntosh about 
that. We’ve never had no trouble with them—not since 
I’ve been ’ere.”’ 

Ian is completely satisfied. 

“T’m very much obliged to you,” he says. 

“Thank you most awfully,” adds Felicity ; and the half- 
crown which she has been fingering ever since Ian gave it 
her merges insensibly into the sports coat’s hand. The 
visitors then leave the premises, and go straight across to 
the opposite pavement, where they turn and gaze up at 
the French windows. 

“* Well ? ” they ask each other. 

The answer is inevitable. By hook or crook 16, Greenery 
Street has got to be theirs. They can’t describe what it is 
that has attracted them; they would even find some 
difficulty in describing to a third party how the house is 
planned. ‘They just know—as thousands of other couples 
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have known in the past and will know in the future—that 
they have found the place where they are going to live. 
To-morrow morning Messrs. Gibbons and Duke shall learn. 
this too. 

“You see, darling,” says Felicity, waving her muff 
excitedly, “it’s just exactly what we want. You know it 
is, don’t you ? ” . 

Yes ; lan knows it is. 

Felicity takes his arm, and—inspired by the joy of their 
discovery—suddenly enriches her native tongue with an 
entirely new adjective. 

“Tt isn’t only that it’s so perfect in itself,” she says, 
“ but it’s so frightfully get-aboutable-from.” 

And so they pass happily away to their tea. 
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About eighteen hours have elapsed, and the scene has 
shifted to Messrs. Gibbons and Duke’s office. Mr. Duke 
himself is enthroned behind a small, flat-topped desk, and 
Ian and Felicity are planted on the edges of two bent-wood 
chairs. 

A terrible blow has just befallen them. 

““T’m sorry, sir,” Mr. Duke had said. And then, to 
Felicity: “lm sorry, madam. But Mr. McIntosh’s letter 
is quite definite. [I really don’t see what more can be done.” 
And then, in a burst of sympathetic confidence, he had 
actually exhibited the unspeakable Mr. MclIntosh’s letter 
for their inspection. 

The letter was short, but completely fatal. With no 
better excuse, than that he had “ changed his plans,” the 
recreant McIntosh—belying the nobility of his countless 
boots—announced his decision to withdraw his house from 
the market. A hypocritical apology for the trouble which 
he had given seemed but to heap insult on injury. 

“T’m afraid,” said Mr. Duke, “that in any case Mr. 
McIntosh had practically accepted an offer from another 
quarter, but I must say that I am very surprised at his treat- 
ment of us. I suppose I’ve had hundreds of these Greenery 
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Street houses through my hands since I’ve been in business— 
literally hundreds—but I’ve never had this happen before. 
People don’t seem to realise the trouble they give, and that,” 
added Mr. Duke, ‘is a fact.” 

There was a short and painful silence while the house- 
agent and his two clients remained transfixed, as it were, 
by their varying reactions to Mr. McIntosh’s villainy. And 
then that reference to the “ hundreds of houses ” seemed 
to light a glimmer of hope in Ian’s soul. 

“IT suppose there might be another one later on?” he 
suggested tentatively. 

** My dear sir,” replied Mr. Duke, “I assure you, without 
exaggeration, I have a waiting-list for those Greenery Street 
houses that long.” And here he extended his arms to their 
widest possible reach. ‘“‘ Those houses,” he further stated, 
* are the most sought-after houses on my books.” 

Ian glanced at Felicity, and she looked quickly away. A 
horrible fear seized him that she might be going to cry. 

“Tf only—” he began wildly; and as he spoke, the 
telephone on Mr. Duke’s desk started to ring. 

““ Excuse me,” said Mr. Duke politely, drawing the instru- 
ment towards him and helping himself to the receiver. Ian 
looked at Felicity again, and this time she met his eyes 
bravely. The secret code of pursed-up lips added: ‘‘ This 
has almost broken my heart, but I can just bear it as long 
as I have you.” 

With his eyes now firmly transferred to the framed adver- 
tisement of an insurance company, Ian stretched out his 
tight hand. With her eyes no less rigidly directed at the 
top of Mr. Duke’s head, Felicity’s left hand moved to meet 
it. ‘The two hands joined, gripped each other passionately, 
and withdrew. And at this moment—as though that mis- 
chievous street had only sought to test the sincerity of their 
affection—the miracle happened. 

Mr. Duke suddenly plucked the telephone-receiver from 
his ear and planted his palm over the mouthpiece. 

“This,” he announced, with signs of genuine emotion, 
“seems almost providential. I have just this very moment 
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received instructions to dispose of the lease of Number 
Twenty-three. A corner house,” he concluded impres- 
sively. 

“Jan!” gasped Felicity. ‘‘ Ian—we must take it at 
once.” 

And take it they did. The endless waiting-list shrivelled 
and vanished before the fire of their (and Mr. Duke’s) 
enthusiasm. Without leaving the room, Ian committed 
himself in writing to an offer to pay the full premium asked 
for a two and a half years’ lease. 

“Get it on afterwards?” said Mr. Duke. “A mere 
formality.” And besides, as he may have told his own 
conscience, they would be out again long before then. 
Banker’s reference? Solicitor’s? Ian was ready with 
them both. 

** Tt’s customary,” added Mr. Duke, “ to give the name of 
some householder who could vouch for “ 

“ That’s all right,” interrupted Felicity. ‘“* Father.” 

And down went old Humphrey’s name on the growing list. 

** And now, sir,” proceeded Mr. Duke, “ if you would just 
sign the usual form, in triplicate Ah, thank you.” 

Tan had spent three years in the City learning not to affix 
his signature to documents which he hadn’t read, but he 
obeyed Mr. Duke’s instructions like a lamb. 

‘* There,” he said. “There.” And again :. “ There. ” 

“Thank you, sir.” Mr. Duke tossed the sheaf of papers 
into a wire tray. “‘ And you may absolutely rely on us. 
We'll put the whole thing through as quickly as we possibly 
can. ‘There shall be no delay.” He stood up. “ Good- 
morning, sir. Good-morning, madam. You’ve been most 
fortunate, if I may say so. Most—but there; you don’t 
need me to tell you that. Very trying business finding a 
house in these days. Very trying indeed. But I’ll see 
this goes safely through. You may rely on me—absolutely. 
Good-morning, sir. Good-morning,’madam.” 

Thus Felicity and Ian were wafted over the threshold, 
and found themselves on the pavement. For a moment 
they both stared vaguely at the neighbouring architecture, 
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showed premonitory symptoms of rushing back through 
the doorway, changed their minds and smiled feebly like 
persons who have just escaped being run over. ‘Then Ian 
found his voice. 

““T must tear down to the office,” he said. ‘ I’m fear- 
fully late already.” 

Felicity seized his arm. 

** But you’re pleased, Ian; aren’t you?” 

“Pleased ? Yes; of course.” 

“I promise you it'll be all right. I sewear that was a far 
cheaper house than any of the others. And, Ian, you know 
you felt just like me about Greenery Street.” 

“T know that,” Ian admitted. ‘‘ But what I’m wonder- 
ing is how I’m going to find the money for that premium.” 

“Money ?” laughed Felicity. ‘“ Why, Daphne got far 
more than that from the cheques people sent her as wedding- 
presents.” 

“ Did she?” 

““ Of course she did. And so shall we.” 

Tan inserted the point of his umbrella between two paving- 

_ stones. 

“I can’t help feeling,” he said doubtfully, “ that we ought 
to have had a look at the house.” 

“ But, darling, think of all those people on the waiting- 
list. We’d never have got it, if we hadn’t decided at once. 
And, besides”—she smiled seraphically—“ think of the 
number.” 

MBhe number)? 

“* Twenty-three, I mean.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. The intense significance of this fact— 
which it seemed incredible that he could have overlooked— 
swept all his doubts and hesitations into oblivion. Hadn’t 
he been accepted on the twenty-third of January ? 

* You angel ! ” he said loudly. 

And in this manner yet one more newly-married couple 
acquired their little house in Greenery Street. 
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IV 
I 
| NELICITY FOSTER sat at her writing-table in the 


white-walled drawing-room of her new house, utterly 

absorbed in her still newer account-book. The French 
windows were open, and the pulsations from the traffic in the 
main road—a couple of hundred yards away—came drifting 
in with soothing irregularity. The July sun beat fiercely on 
the houses across the street—includirg that of the now 
wholly negligible McIntoshes—but there was still plenty 
of shadow on the near pavement. By mid-day this shadow 
would have dwindled to a mere strip, and after that the 
french windows would have to be closed and the curtains 
drawn, for without these precautions the little white draw- 
ing-room would become like an oven. At present, though, 
it was fresh and almost cool; and though no one could 
possibly say that it was large, a certain economical scarcity 
of furniture made it feel roomy enough. »There was as yet 
no piano; and it is the pianos which so often prove the 
undoing of the Greenery Street drawing-rooms. 

Floor, walls, ceiling and curtains were all as clean and as 
new as in the Model House at a big store. In the top left- 
hand drawer of Felicity’s writing-table there lurked Mr. 
Allbutt the builder’s account for four hundred and eleven 
pounds, sixteen shillings and sevenpence ; of which exactly 
fifty pounds had so far been paid. 

The only other occupant of the room was reclining in an 
oval basket on the floor, where he passed the time by thought- 
fully biting one of his own feet. According to Felicity, he 
was the most beautiful boy in England. He had a black 
face, a snub nose, a low forehead and a couple of gigantic 
but slightly myopic eyes. In the same drawer as Mr. 
Allbutt’s account there also reposed his pedigree and the 
receipt from the slave-market whence he had come. These 
documents identified him as a champion-bred Pekingese 
with the impressively dynastic name of Son of Scattersbury 
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Ping Wu the Fourth—though when one considers that his 
ancestors had for centuries been the intimates of emperors, 
the title may seem modest enough. His new owners had, 
however, after some discussion taken the liberty of changing 
hisname. He was now known as Ajax. 

If you persist in asking why he was known as Ajax, Felicity 
can supply you with the answer at once. The evening that 
he arrived in Greenery Street from the slave-market there 
was a short but severe thunderstorm. The lightning flashed 
and the thunder rolled, and the Son of Scattersbury 
Ping Wu the Fourth—who wasn’t at all sure that he 
liked this kind of thing, and was moreover feeling very 
homesick—retired on stiffly-moving legs under the 
drawing-room sofa. There, in an interval between the 
thunderclaps, he had been heard to utter a childish and 
unsteady growl. 

“ Poor darling,” said Felicity, with her head an inch from 
the carpet..““he’s'terrified, lan.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Ian, also peering under the sofa. 
‘¢ He’s a sportsman. Aren’t you, old man?” 

Bang went the retreating thunder, and the puppy growled 
again. 

“Do you think he’d mind it less if I turned on the gramo- 
phone ?” suggested the sportsman’s mistress. ‘“* Oh, look, 
Ian. He’s trembling.” 

‘“Henisn’t, isaids Tans “He's: defyinguithe lightning. 
Aren’t you, old fellow? Here; come on, Ajax! There’s 
a good boy!” 

Whereupon—partly because the sun had now burst 
through the clouds, and partly because he had a sudden 
wish to smell Ian’s fingers—the ct-devant Son of Scatters- 
bury Ping Wu the Fourth did actually emerge from his 
refuge. 

“My poor, brave boy,” said his mistress, seizing him up 
and squeezing him just this side of permanent injury. 
“He did defy the lightning, yes he did. And he’s got a 
new name, yes he has. He’s a Trojan!” 

‘A Greek, you mean,” said the University man. 
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“A Chinese-Trojan-Greek,” sang Felicity. “ Kiss shis 
nose, Ian. Kiss it at once!” 
But Ian had chosen to kiss Felicity’s. .. . 


So that was Ajax—a pure piece of extravagance consider- 
ing Mr. Allbutt’s bill, but the greatest comfort in the house ; 
and now we’d better go back to where we were before. 

Felicity’s accounts. Oh, yes; of course. Possibly you 
have heard of Double Entry, but—like Mr. Duke’s “ usual 
torms ”—Felicity’s accounts went one better than that, and 
were entered in triplicate. One set was kept on the counter- 
foils of her new and still rather alarming cheque-book ; one 
in her diary, where the hour of a luncheon or dinner engage- 
ment had more than once become entangled with the daily 
expenditure ; and the third set was in her pass-book, and 
therefore more or less out of her control. Naturally enough, 
none of these different records agreed, but as Felicity could 
never understand the pass-book she was principally con- 
cerned with reconciling the other two. This she achieved by 
the very equitable method of altering each of them in turn 
so as to adjust it to the other ; and though she was conscious 
that this system led to occasional inaccuracies, the main 
thing was—of course—to be keeping accountsatall. As long 
as one did this—she had everyone’s word for it—one could 
never get serious!y into debt. And on this subject Felicity, 
like her husband, had the very strictest principles. 

Of course one didn’t count Mr. Allbutt’s bill, because if 
one did then it was obvious at once that one was in debt. 
Nor did one include sundry outstanding demands from the 
shops which had supplied curtains, and carpets, and chintz 
covers for the chairs. ! All these demands would ultimately 
be paid—somehow—but meanwhile the important thing was 
to get the inevitable daily disbursements into shape; to 
see, if possible, that the tradesmen’s books were kept down, 
and that enough was left over to cover the servants’ wages ; 
to remember, generally speaking, that on a small income one 
must be businesslike. 

And so every morning after she had said good-bye to 
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Ian from the front-door steps, and had run up to the balcony 
and said good-bye to him again from there, and had run 
down to the kitchen and heard the cook ordering the dinner, 
Felicity would run up to the drawing-room once more and 
sit down to her accounts. A look of fierce concentration 
would spread over her features ; addition, subtraction, nay, 
even multiplication would pour from her pencil on to the 
sheets of her blotting-book ; the contents of her purse would 
be checked and re-checked ; and so eventually she would 
arrive at the two different totals of her remaining balance— 
while all the time a third total lurked unsuspected in her 
pass-book at the bank. 

It was exhausting work in this hot weather. So exhaust- 
ing, indeed, that one was apt to forget its connection with 
the realities of life, and to draw greater satisfaction from a 
small difference between the two balances than from the 
actual size of either of tham. Yet until this particular 
morning she had never really faltered. The loud sigh with 
which she had finally risen from the writing-table had 
always been a sigh of completion. Only to-day, for the 
first time, was she seriously exercised with the value of the 
work, 

Was it really worth going on like this, day after day, if 
these accounts were never going to come out straight ? 
Wouldn’t it really be better to plump definitely either for 
the diary or the cheque-book, to choose one or the other 
and to stick to it? ‘There was such a thing, undoubtedly, 
as being over-businesslike. Supposing, for instance, she gave 
up the diary, and with it the appalling strain of petty cash 
entries? After all, she wouldn’t be spending any more in 
that way, and she would always know exactly how much 
she had left by looking in her purse. It was the bank 
balance that really counted ; wasn’t it ? 

Or was she becoming weak? Was this the primrose path 
to destruction and insolvency ? 

Considerably more important, what would Ian say? .. . 

The pencil fell from her hand, rolled away and dropped 
on to the carpet. Felicity pushed back her chair, and then 
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—with every intention of groping for that pencil—she’ yet 
yielded to a sudden and overpowering temptation. The 
warm air from the street, which was just fluttering the 
drawing-room curtains, seemed to catch her gently by the 
throat. ‘Come here,” it whispered. ‘What are you 
doing indoors ? ” 

What indeed? With a quick movement Felicity stepped 
over the little sill of the nearest French window, and found 
herself outside on the diminutive balcony. To the right 
the cheerful flash of an omnibus crossing the end of the road. 
To the left the dusty solidity of London trees in July, where 
they rose massively behind the railings of Paradise Square. 
Opposite, the twenty-two houses on the western side of the 
street, once little more than a continuous facade, but 
already—as regards many of them—endued for the spectator 
on the balcony with subtle personalities of their own. At 
the far end—of course—a pantechnicon van backed against 
the pavement ; the big horses absorbed in their nose-bags. 
And everywhere the sparkle of hot sunshine on windows, 
on door-knockers, on glazed chimney-pots, or new paint. 
Lastly, faintly pervasive, the heady London scent of petrol 
and tar. 

Felicity leant forward, her hands on the rail of the cast- 
iron balustrade, and enlarged her view by a further perspec- 
tive of railings and door-steps, those on her own side of the 
street. Perambulator-time was approaching—earlier than 
usual on hot mornings like this—and, even as she looked, 
one, two, three of these vehicles emerged from different 
front-doors. Down the three steps they bumped; their 
occupants were caught, whirled through the air and strapped 
into their seats; and then some mysteiious law of attrac- 
tion seemed to draw them all together. For a long time 
they remained immovable, a knot of wheels, canopies and 
chatter, and then, sluggishly, they swung off in the same 
direction and drew away into the distance. 

“ Funny,” said Felicity aloud. But she didn’t say what 
was funny; nor did she explain whether she meant that 
something was laughable or that something was strange. 
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We get no hint from her expression, which was registering 
neither amusement nor surprise. Merely deep and pro- 
found thought. 

And then, almost immediately beneath where she stood, 
yet another front-door opened and yet another perambulator 
was assisted by two stalwart print dresses into the open air. 
This chariot—unlike its predecessors—had already been 
loaded with its full complement, which consisted of a hori- 
zontal baby who to Felicity’s inexperienced eyes and ears 
appeared to be in convulsions, and a semi-vertical baby who 
was endeavouring to belabour the horizontal baby with a 
paper windmill. In the intervals of this exercise the upright 
baby demanded loudly and imperiously to be set down and 
allowed to walk—a demand which the print dresses treated 
with contumely and neglect. The din might fairly be 
described as prodigious. 

At this point, however, there emerged from the same 
front-door a young woman in a summery dress—we our- 
selves might almost have called her a girl—who proceeded 
to provide an amazing demonstration of efficiency. Drop- 
ping the camp-stool which she held in one hand over the 
handle-bars of the perambulator, and the parasol which she 
held in the other into a wicker receptacle attached to the 
chassis, she seized the upright baby by the shoulders, shook 
it delicately but firmly, applied a handkerchief to its nose, 
put its hat straight, removed its windmill which she placed 
out of its reach in a fold of the hood ; and then, turning to 
the prostrate baby, she sat it up, thumped it on the back and 
laid it down again—the whole series of complicated opera- 
tions having been performed in well under a minute. 

Having achieved all this, and the din having completely 
subsided, the young woman took a deep breath, straightened 
her back and looked up at the sky. As a result of this action 
she caught sight of Felicity, and seeing Felicity she smiled. 

“Hullo,” said the young woman. “ What a perfect 
day!” 

Melicicys who had never exchanged words with the young 
woman before and had, moreover, been regarding the whole 
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chain of incidents with the dispassionate detachment of a 
Martian, was unable to control a slight start. The next 
inoment, however, she had answered : 

Terese rerert, 

“* Look what I’ve got to do,” added the young woman, 
indicating the perambulator. “My Nannie’s off for the 
day to bury her grandmother. A bit thick, isn’t it ?” 

Felicity agreed, politely, that this state of affairs involved 
a certain thickness. But her mind was chiefly occupied 
in wondering how it was that she knew this young woman to 
be called Mrs. Lambert. Of course she had often seen her 
before, but she had never been conscious of acquiring this 
particular knowledge. Why, then, was she so convinced 
of it ? How, in addition, did she know that Mrs. Lambert’s 
husband had something to do with motors, and that the 
larger of these two children had recently had chicken-pox, 
while the smaller had miraculously escaped ? 

The fact remained that she did know all these things, and 
if we might be permitted to suggest an explanation we 
should say that Mrs. Foster must have learnt them from one 
or both of her servants. Mrs. Foster herself, however, 
would have denied this suggestion indignantly. Gossip with 
her own maids about her next-door neighbours? Why, 
most certainly not. Such an idea would never have entered 
her head. 

And so there was that little puzzled frown on her fore- 
head as Mrs. Lambert—if she really were called Mrs. 
Lambert—began speaking again. 

“* How do you like Greenery Street ? ” she was asking. 

The little frown vanished. 

“JT love it,” said Felicity. ‘“ Don’t you?” 

““ Of course,” replied Mrs. Lambert—moving the peram- 
bulator gently to and fro. “ But it’s rather a tight fit for 
us, you know. Only Tony says he can’t afford to move.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity, still very politely. As far as she 
was concerned, the interest of this conversation had now 
pretty well exhausted itself, but perhaps it would be a little 
tude to leave the balcony before Mrs. Lambert (or was it 
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Lamley ?) had moved away. ‘To extend the apparent brief- 
ness of her answer she decided to smile, and as she did so the 
young woman on the pavement seemed to be struck with a 
sudden idea. 

“Oh, I say,” she called up. “I know what I wanted to 
ask you. Have you got a step-ladder ? ” 

A curious guestion, Felicity thought, but harmless enough. 

“Yes,” she admitted. 

“Then do you think we might borrow it? I’d swear to 
let you have it back by to-morrow.” 

“Borrow it? Of course,” said Felicity generously. 
* [ll have it sent round.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mrs. Lambert. ‘“ Don’t dream of 
doing that. I’llsend in and fetch it. You’resure you don’t 
mind?” Then to her cargo, who were again becoming a 
little restive: ‘‘ All right, darlings, we’re just going. Wave 
your hand to Mrs. Foster. ‘That’s a good girl.” And to 
the balcony once more: “Thank you so much. I must 
push off now, or we’ll never get to the Gardens. But 
perhaps you’ll both come and dine with us one night ;_ will 

ou?” 

“We'd love to,” said Felicity automatically. 

“Don’t forget, then,” said Mrs. Lambert—exactly as if 
she had settled on an actual date—and then she and the 
perambulator and the two babies all set off, hugging the area 
railings where the pavement was still in shadow. Ulti- 
mately they turned the corner into the main road, and 
disappeared from view. 

Felicity’s thoughts : 

“She knew my name, too; I wonder how she found it 
out. ... I wonder if I shall ever feel as married as she 
looks. She was awfully competent with those children, 
wasn’t she? ... I wonder if I like her. JI thought I did 
at first, but she oughtn’t to have said ‘ push off”... 


No; that’s rather horrid of me. I do like her.... I 
wonder if she meant that about dining with them. I 
wonder if Ian would want to go... . I'd love to see the 
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back... . I suppose we shall have to give a dinner-party 
sooner or later, but I’d rather have people we know. .. . 
But it was very kind of her to ask us. ... She locked 
awfully young ” (Felicity obviously found difficulty in 
reconciling this with the children, for it still seemed to her 
that mothers oughtn’t to look young). ... “I suppose 
her husband would be that man who comes home in a 
motor sometimes. I wonder if 

But here an itinerant florist, pushing a barrow of marguer- 
ites, suddenly came round the corner from Paradise Square ; 
and as it was clear that the sight of a possible customer on 
her balcony would inspire him to embarrassing efforts in 
salesmanship, the thinker of all these thoughts slipped hastily 
back into her drawing-room. 

Oh, bother! She still hadn’t finished those sickening 
accounts, and now—after this interruption—she’d have to 
start all over again. Reluctantly but conscientiously she 
took a step towards the writing-table, and then the sight 
of Ajax in his basket—seen from the corner of her eyes— 
suddenly overwhelmed her afresh. Never had there been 
such a wonderful dog. Never, never, never in all the world. 
And it was essential, without losing another second, that 
she should kneel down on the carpet, find his india-rubber 
bone, and treat him to the entertainment which he so 
patiently expected and so richly deserved. 

“ Good dog! Goand getit! Good dog, Ajax; who’s 
aclever boy ? Who’s the cleverest boy in Greenery Street ? 
And the most beautiful ? And far, far and away the noblest 
character in history? Where’s his bone? Where is it, 
then? Catchit, Ajax! Biteit! Bite it harder! Who’s 
a wonderful boy ?” 

And then in the middle of all the scuffling and scampering 
and laughing which accompanied this monologue, the door 
opened and Ellen, the house-parlourmaid—whose slightly 
sinister appearance caused Ian to refer to her (behind her 
back, of course) as “‘ the Murderess ”—entered the room. 

Felicity snatched up the bone, and sat back on her heels. 

“Yes?” she inquired—not without certain traces of 
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dignity on which, in the circumstances, we ought to-con- 
gratulate her. 

The Murderess steadied herself, as usual, by the edge of 
the door. 

“It’s the telephone, ’m,” she explained. 

“Oh!” Felicity leapt to her feet in a flash, hurled the 
bone into the corner of the room, and flew towards the 
stairs. At her age one doesn’t trouble to investigate the 
origin of telephone calls before bounding off to the instru- 
ment; for despite any number of disappointments, hope— 
vague, vast and uncontrollable—still runs high. To adopt 
the more cautious methods of one’s elders would be to miss 
a constantly-recurring thrill and a great deal of exercise, 
while gaining nothing in return. 

And so she sped down the stairs, swung round the turn 
with a purchase which shook three flights of banisters, and 
dashed into the little room behind the dining-room. Ian’s 
study, she called it, though as yet it had been furnished with 
nothing more studious than a chair, a coal-scuttle and a 
bag of golf-clubs. The telephone stood on the mantel- 

iece. 

“ Hullo?” said Felicity. (What romantic possibilities 
this moment always held!) “ Hullo?” 

For once the romantic possibility became a romantic 
certainty. It was Ian. But why so soon after he had left 
home? 

“ Darling,” she asked anxiously, “ are you all right ?” 

Yes, of course he was all right. Only look here 

“‘'You’re sure you’ve not been run over or anything ? ” 

Yes, quite sure. 

“You'd tell me if you were ? ” 

Yes, of course he would. And he was perfectly all right, 
only. 

“Wait a second,” said Felicity; “Ill shut the door.” 
She shut it. ‘* Now, then,” she resumed. ‘‘ Here I am.” 

“Well, it’s like this,” said Ian’s voice. “I met old 
Hepburn this morning—in the Underground—and, well, 
I’m afraid I’ve asked him to dinner.” 
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“Oh,” said Felicity. She was shaken but by no means 
shattered, and Ian’s voice was full of apology. She would 
calm his fears. 

* That’s all righi,” she added. 

“ Sure ? ” asked Ian, registering considerable relief. 

“Yes, of course. When’s he coming ? ” 

“Well, ’s a matter of fact, I asked him for to-night.” 

“ To-night! Jan, what on earth were you thinking of ? 
Don’t you realise that Don’t you see Can’t 
you ? Felicity was all but choking with the effort to 
express her resentment, as Ian’s slow voice came through 
again. 

““T know all that, darling,” he was saying. “ But it’s 
the only night he can manage, and he 7s my trustee, and 
we must ask him sooner or later. I’m giving you all the 
warning I can.” 

“Of course he could have managed another night,” 
Felicity protested, with her usual wild emphasis. 

“He couldn’t really, darling. He’s going abroad. But 
he won’t expect anything terrific in the way of a dinner.” 

““ He won’t get it,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Jan, ] think you’re a 
skunk.” 

Curiously enough, this offensive epithet seemed to reassure 
her husband, who was already something of an adept at 
distinguishing between manner and matter where Felicity 
was concerned. Besides, when she was really angry she 
became speechless. 

“1 know I am,” he agreed. ‘“ But he won’t mind what 
he gets, and I’ll see to the wine and the cigars.” 

“¢ And the fruit ?” 

“All right. And the fruit.” 

“J still think you’re a skunk,” said Felicity more calmly. 
“But if Mr. Hepburn’s prepared to be poisoned, then I 
suppose we must have him. Does he like fish ? ” 

““Tve no idea. I tell you he won’t mind what he gets ? ” 

“Oh,” said Felicity. ‘All right.” And then: “ What 
had I better wear ?” 

At the other end of the line Ian hunched up his shoulders 
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as though in some way this would prevent his typist from 
hearing what he said. Then, with the utmost patience, he 
answered : 

*¢ Anything.” 

“ You are dull, Ian. Shall I wear my pink?” 

“Oh, yes. Rather.” 

“ Or my black velvet? Perhaps I look more married in 
my black velvet.” 

“‘T wouldn’t worry about that.” 

“Well, I'll decide later on, then. Perhaps the black 
velvet’s too good for an old man like Mr. Hepburn. What 
do you think ?” 

“T really Well, really, I mean to say, I se 

“Oh, Ian!” she interrupted. “‘ What do you think 
happened just now—while I was out on the balcony ?” 

“ve no idea. But I say, was it anything very 
important ?” 

““Important ? What do you mean?” 

“Well, it’s only that I’ve got a letter here that must 
catch the mid-day collection, and ¥ 

“* Why couldn’t you say so, then? I thought you wanted 
to talk to me.” 

“TI do,” Ian admitted at once. ‘ Only He 

All right, darling. I won’t keep you. I’m the last 
person in the world to < 

“ But you do understand. Don’t you?” 

“Of course I do, you silly darling. I say, shall 1 come 
and meet you this evening ? ” 

And so on. About five minutes later, having settled 
(with a myriad conditional clauses) the exact circumstances 
in which this meeting might be brought off, and having 
also exchanged assurances of undying mutual affection— 
perhaps a little guarded on Ian’s part—the conversation- 
alists replaced their respective receivers. Ian we may 
imagine turning firmly and severely to his shorthand-typist. 
Felicity we see smiling out through the study window at the 
little back-garden. 

More of Felicity’s thoughts : 
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“Poor Jan, how terribly hard he works... . Perhaps 
it will be rather fun having that old man to dinner. . . .” 
(N.B.—Mr. Hepburn was just over fifty.) “I mean, it will 
give us a sort of chance to rehearse for a real dinner-party. 

- + I wonder if I could say something to Ellen about not 

breathing so loud. Better not risk it, perhaps.... I 
wonder if I shall recognise Mr. Hepburn when he comes. 
I know he spoke to me just atter the wedding—at least, Ian 
said he did—but of course I was more or less off my head 
then. ... Ian’s golf-clubs. I wonder if he really doesn’t 
mind not playing. I must try and have some lessons, so that 
I can play with him. Only it zs such an idiotic game. . 
I wish we could have had our garden paved. We'll never 
get any grass to grow in it—not properly, [mean. ... Let 
me see; what did I come down here for? Oh, yes; of 
course.” 

And so down to the kitchen again, for a second interview 
with Gertrude the cook. A few hesitating suggestions by 
the mistress of the house, which received an immediate veto. 
The usual question : “Well, what would you suggest, then, 
Gertrude?” Gertrude’s ideas were, as always, a little on 
the extravagant side, but then—as las had very truly said— 
Mr. Hepburn was his trustee. The main point, after all, 
was that Gertrude didn’t seem put out. On the contrary 
the notion of enlarging her scope appeared rather to 
attract her. “ Eight o’clock, then. Thank you so much, 
Gertrude.” 

“Very good, ’m. Oh, I’m sorry, ’m, I forgot to give you 
this when you were down before.” 

The butcher’s book. Bother! Just when she’d practi- 
cally finished her accounts. 

*©Oh, thank you so much, Gertrude. I was wondering 
what had happened to it.” Absolutely untrue, of course ; 
but justified—yes, surely—by the claims of household 
discipline. 

Then into the little pantry next door. The enchanting 
little pantry with the new sink which Mr. Allbutt had 
insisted on installing. If only Ellen wouldn’t have so many 
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relations, though; or if only they didn’t all send her 
enlarged photographs of themselves. 

“Qh, Ellen, there’s a gentleman coming to dinner to- 
night. Yes, I’ve just told Gertrude. And Mr. Foster is 
bringing back some wine with him. You’d better ask him 
which are the right glasses. Oh, yes; and some fruit, too. 
We'll use the good dessert-service, I think, but you will take 
care of it, won’t you ? ” 

Why was the Murderess looking so particularly—so addi- 
tionally sulky ? 

“ Oh, Ellen, I am sorry. It was your evening out, wasn’t 
it? Td entirely forgotten. I do hope it wasn’t very 
important, but it’s Mr. Foster’s trustee, you see, and you can 
have any other evening you like. Or—or two evenings, if 
you'd prefer that.” 

There was no question but that the Murderess would 
prefer that—whatever Gertrude’s view of the matter might 
be. She closed with the offer with every sign of reluctance, 
while Felicity made a mental note that she and Jan would 
have to dine out either on Friday or Saturday—better still 
on both. 

“Thank you so much,” she concluded aloud. And then, 
having left the pantry, she suddenly reappeared with a 
slight air of anti-climax. 

“Oh, Ellen,” she resumed. ‘‘ You know Mrs. Lambert 
next door. She asked me if they could borrow our step- 
ladder, and I said Yes, of course, so perhaps you would take 
it round there some time. Any time, I mean.” 

“The step-ladder ? ” echoed the Murderess. 

“ Yes,” said Felicity. 

“ But Mrs. Lambert’s maid did borrow the steps, ’m. I 
lent them to her yesterday.” 

“You lent—— Oh,Isee. Oh; all right.” 

But the Murderess wished to make her position quite 
clear. 

“Mrs, Lambert’s maid said Mrs. Lambert had spoken to 
you, ’m,” she explained. 

“T see,” said Felicity again. “It’s quite all right.” 
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Besides, there really was nothing to make a fuss over, was 
there? If Mrs. Lambert’s nurse’s grandmother were dead, 
it was natural enough that Mrs. Lambert should be a little 
disorganised. 

“ Quite all right,” she repeated. 

“* T’m very sorry, ’m, if 

“No, no. That’s absolutely all right.” And thus at last 
Felicity made her escape from the basement. 

_ Then she went up to her bedroom and put on a hat in 

front of the looking-glass, and took it off again, and put on 
another, and then took that off and replaced the first. ‘Then 
she changed her shoes. Then she stood on tiptoe before 
her tallboy—a wedding-present—and felt about in an upper 
drawer until she had collected a pair of gloves. Then, 
having shown certain symptoms of changing her hat again, 
she abandoned them to enter on a prolonged and un- 
methodical search for the little handbag which was supposed 
to contain her purse. This search resulted in the unex- 
pected discovery of quite a number of articles, each of which 
was greeted with “Oh, there it is!” and its whereabouts 
immediately forgotten; but no little handbag came to 
light. 

“OF course, though. She had brought it down to do her 
accounts. 

And this discovery in turn reminded her that she had left 
the butcher’s book on the pantry table. Well, that settled 
the accounts. She wasn’t going down to the basement 
again to-day—no, not if you paid her a thousand pounds. 
The accounts must stand over until to-morrow. Perhaps 
that would teach them to be such a nuisance. 

So back to the drawing-room. The diary and the 
cheque-book are bundled into the drawer with Mr. 
Allbutt’s bill, the purse is replaced in the little handbag, 
and then ; 

“Oh, bother! Where’s Ajax’s harness ?” 

A loud cry is sent up for the Murderess. 

“* Have you seen Ajax’s harness anywhere ? ” 

“ T think you left it in the dining-room, ’m.” 
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“Oh, thank you so much. Is his lead there ? ” 

“ Gertie, have you seen the little dog’s lead ? ” 

The little dog’s lead is eventually run to earth in the 
umbrella stand. 

““T may be back to tea,” says Felicity, “ but it’s quite 
likely I shall be out.” 

And so, accompanied by Ajax, she sallies forth into the 
street. 


24 


It is the ancient custom of the Greenery Street brides to 
lunch at their mothers’ houses on as many days in the week 
as their mothers can be induced to have them—or as they 
themselves are not more amusingly occupied elsewhere. 
The custom has many advantages. It provides a change 
from the slight monotony of Greenery Street diet, it gives 
the Greenery Street servants what they consider to be a 
much-needed rest, and of course it is a distinct economy. 
Moreover, the mothers are supposed to like it, and as a 
matter of fact the majority of them do. 

It was ultimately, therefore, to her ancestral home in Hans 
Gardens that Felicity was now wending her way. But 
much was to be done and many adventures were to be 
encountered first. ‘The preliminary objective was, as almost 
always, Messrs. Andrew Brown’s department store in the 
main road. All the Greenery Street brides have monthly 
accounts at Andrew Brown’s, and all of them suffer under 
the delusion that it is consequently cheaper to buy things 
there—even things that they don’t really want—than to 
pay cash at other establishments. The Chief Accountant 
at Andrew Brown’s could probably write a very interesting 
book on Greenery Street himself. No one, certainly, has 
a closer knowledge of the occupants’ psychology in matters 
of finance, or of the peculiar business methods of newly- 
married couples. And yet—we say it with all respect to a 
very clear-headed and competent gentleman—it is possible 
that his book might bea little depressing. Not really tragic, 
you understand; but—well, lacking in sprightliness and 
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variety. On the whole, perhaps it is just as well that he is 
too busy. 

But Felicity’s adventures began this morning even before 
she had reached Andrew Brown’s. Within fifty yards of 
her front door she became conscious of a certain persistency 
in footsteps which seemed to be accompanying her own, 
and turning her head so as to ascertain their origin, she was 
immediately accosted by an unknown and rather unpre- 
possessing man. 

“« Excuse me, miss,” said this stranger, a little breathlessly, 
“but surely you wouldn’t let a fellow-creature starve.” 

It being difficult to answer this statement with an affirma- 
tive, and of doubtful policy to answer it with a negative, 
Felicity proceeded on her way. Her new acquaintance, 
falling into step by her side, descended from the general 
to the particular. 

*‘T assure you, miss,” he said, “‘ that I am ashamed to be 
seen addressing you like this, but if only you could tell me 
of any place where I could obtain employment—even menial 
employment—it would be a great kindness to me. I don’t 
want to trouble you, miss, but you have such a kind face, 
and really, miss, I don’t know where my next meal is to come 
from unless you could recommend me to some work.” 

If this were actually the case, it argued a certain lack of 
perception that the stranger should have addressed himself 
to Felicity. 

** 1’m very sorry—”’ she began. 

“ Ah, don’t say that, miss,” interrupted her companion. 
*T give you my word that I’d do my best in any job you 
offered me. [’m not begging from you, miss. Honest I’m 
not. But if only you could put a fellow-creature in the 
way of earning a scrap of food—that’s all I’m asking you, 
miss. I give you my word that’s all I’m asking.” 

At this point Ajax suddenly chose to develop a passionate 
interest in the stranger’s boots, and as the stranger imme- 
diately stopped, Felicity—anchored by the lead—was 
unable to go on. 

“ That’s a beautiful little dog, miss,” the stranger resumed 
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atonce. “I don’t suppose he knows what it is to go without 
his food. I don’t suppose he knows what it is to be an ex- 
service man, tramping the streets and looking for an honest 
job of work. I don’t suppose he’s ever fought for his 
country and then had his pension taken away by a lot of 
blood-suckers in a Government office.” 

There was no disputing these suppositions. The notion 
of Ajax performing any of such actions was utterly absurd. 

“1 don’t mind betting,” added the starving man, “ that 
that little dog’s worth a mint of money.” 

And here, at last, he had tumbled on the right formula. 
For Ajax’s secret shame (and consequently Felicity’s) was 
that he was mot worth a mint of money ; that in spite of the 
high-sounding name on his pedigree he had been reduced 
in price owing to the poverty of his tail and the undesirable 
length of his legs; and that whatever the qualities of his 
heart and head, he was a poor bargain even then. And so, 
as Felicity would do almost anything for people who over- 
looked these facts, she immediately gave the starving man a 
shilling. 

This, so far as the starving man was concerned, concluded 
the episode. Without spreading himself in the matter of 
thanks or troubling to explain how his objections to mendi- 
cancy had been overcome, he dropped the shilling into his 
pocket and fell back—one eye as ever on the look-out for the 
police, and the other already seeking his next victim. One 
may add that as he had collected nearly ten shillings since 
daybreak—and six of them in Greenery Street—there was 
no real reason why he should continue to starve; and with 
this knowledge we may dismiss him from our minds. 

But Felicity-—though she would gladly have done this 
herself—was unable to achieve it. ‘The self-styled fellow- 
creature had both upset her and put her out. The instant 
that the shilling had passed from her possession she had 
become convinced that he was an impostor; and in place 
of the warm glow which should result from a good action, 
she was left with an unpleasant feeling that she had aggra- 
vated a social evil when she might and should have resisted 
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it. And yet—would she have felt any better if she had kept 
the shilling in her purse ? Wouldn’t she in that case have 
been tortured by an exactly opposite set of doubts? She 
knew perfectly well that she would. 

It resolved itself into this, then; that people had no 
business to go about making other peor le feel uncomfortable. 
Granted. But how did this help her back to the poise with 
which she had left her house five minutes ago? How on 
earth was she to drive that odious and loathsome beggar 
out of her head ? 

The answer to these questions came to her almost 
as she put them, but—as is so often the case—the 
solution of one difficulty immediately involved her in 
another. ‘There, in Andrew Brown’s window, was the little 
cotton frock which had been calling out to her now for very 
nearly a week. An enchanting little frock, and—as was well 
known—Andrew Brown’s things were never expensive. But 
though she wanted it terribly, she knew that she didn’t need 
it; moreover, she had been priding herself day after day 
on the success with which she was withstanding its tempta- 
tion. She was a poor man’s wife, and there must be no 
trifling with extravagance until the shadow of Mr. Allbutt’s 
bill had been removed from her path. 

Yet as she stopped now and looked at it again, she knew 
perfectly well that the purchase of that frock was the only 
thing in the world which would enable her to forget her 
adventure with the beggar. ‘There was no explaining this 
knowledge ; the relation between this particular cause and 
effect could never be put into words; but there it was. 
With that frock in her possession she would lose at once the 
sense of debasement which would otherwise go on haunting 
her for days. For what precisely she would exchange it was 
less certain. Here her conscience refused to commit itself. 

“ Go on,” was all it said. ‘I’m not going to stop you. 
Buy it if you like, only don’t blame me afterwards if I find 
I have to punish you.” 

A sickening sort of conscience. A more than ever desie- 
able little frock. Perhaps—well, yes; why not? She 
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would go inside and ask them how much it was. If it were 
more than she could afford, she could always come out 
again. 

So Ajax was tucked under her arm, and in she went. 
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After she had bought the frock and had it put down to 
her account, she went downstairs to the flower department 
and placed a small order for sweet peas for her dinner-party. 
As she had anticipated, she had quite forgotten about the 
beggar now, and as for her conscience—well, it was a bit of 
luck how easily that was dealt with. In the first place the 
frock had looked even nicer when she tried it on than it 
had in the window—which already rather cut the ground 
from under the conscience’s feet ; and in the second place, 
passing through the Gents’ Hosiery, she had discovered a 
basket full of socks—all reduced from three and eleven— 
and had chosen half a dozen pairs for Ian. This piece of 
thoughtful and provident generosity obviously put every- 
thing right. The frock for herself; the socks for lan. ‘The 
expenditure was now fair and square, and any possible idea 
of extravagance had been cancelled out. 

So much for Andrew Brown’s. Now it was Ajax’s turn. 

The top of an omnibus transported them both to the 
gates of the Park, Ajax travelling on his mistress’s lap and 
peering out at the passing pageant through a slit in the 
bulwarks. 

“You won’t catch a cold in your beautiful eyes, will you, 
darling ?”’ said Felicity tenderly. This made an elderly 
gentleman on the seat in front feel quite sick. But really, 
elderly gentlemen shouldn’t be so sensitive. It would do 
them good (so Felicity says) if they kept Pekingese 
themselves. 

Then a long, leisurely saunter under the trees, with all 
sorts of thoughts—of almost everything except beggars— 
to pass the time. And then 

“Oh, bother! My watch has stopped again. Ajax! 
Stand still, can’t you?” 
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The watch is given a violent, homeopathic shaking. It 
declines to tick. 

“ Perhaps I forgot to wind it up last night.” 

Further experiments prove this theory to be correct. 
The watch begins ticking like anything, but—what is the 
time ? 

“T know it’s late. Ajax! Will you stop snuffling! Oh, 
bother—and mummie said lunch was early to-day. I shall 
have to take a taxi.” 

She does take a taxi. Away they go, in and out among 
the traffic, round one more corner—toot, toot !—and here 
they are. 

“ How much is that ? ” 

*¢ Shilling on the clock, miss.” 

“Oh.” Violent groping in the little handbag. “ Can 
you change half-a-crown ? ” 

No, miss. I’m sorry.” 

“Oh. Well, never mind. There you are.” 

“Thank you, miss.” 

Exit taxi-driver. Enter dusty female with large basket. 

** Buy a bunch of lucky white ’eather, miss.” 

** No, thank you.” 

* Just one bunch, miss. Lucky white ’eather.” 

** No, really not, thank you.” 

“J ’aven’t sold a bunch all day, miss. Just one, naow ? ” 

“How can I?” asks Felicity, exasperated. “I haven’t 
got any money.” She exhibits her empty purse. 

“Oo,” says the dusty female scornfully. “ Look at you, 
riding about in taxikebs wiv little dawgs. ’Aven’t got no 
money, ’aven’t yer? Can’t p’y for a bunch of ¥ 

Fortunately the front door opens at this moment, and 
Felicity slips inside. ‘The dusty female is left alone on the 
doorstep, possibly to ruminate on the emptiness of 
superstition. Possibly not. 

“Am I terribly late, Alice? Is mummie waiting for 
fern 

“No, miss—mum, I mean. Your mother’s still out, 


miss ”’ 
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“ Out ? What’s the time, then ? ” } 

“ Not one o’clock yet, Miss Felicity.” 

“Oh. Isee. Thanks awfully. Tl go upstairs, then.” 

And upstairs there are the illustrated weeklies on which 
Greenery Street economy has sternly turned its back, and it 
is pleasant enough to rest in an arm-chair, with Ajax onone’s 
lap, and study the portraits of actors and hostesses and under- 
wear. But for all this luxury and free entertainment there 
is no question where one would sooner be living. Greenery 
Street, every time. 

After lanch—which turned out not to be early, after all— 
mother and daughter drove out in the family car, and Mrs. 
Hamilton executed some superior shopping of her own. 

“ Haven’t you anything better than this? ”’ she asked at 
several counters, and each time she would turn to Felicity 
and add: “ Never forget that it’s always cheapest in the 
long run to get the best.” 

““T see, mummie,” Felicity would answer agreeably. But 
to herself she added: “‘ How funny rich people are! Even 
when they know, they always think other people must be 
tich, too.” And then it struck her as another funny thing 
that she should be calling her mother rich. She’d never 
thought of her as rich while she was living at home. 

A desultory conversation occupied the intervals between 
the various shops. 

““T don’t like the idea of your staying in London right 
through August,” said Mrs. Hamilton. ‘ Don’t you think 
Ian could manage a little longer holiday if he tried ? ” 

Felicity explained again that Jan had used all his available 
leave for their honeymoon. 

“What a pity! Then you must both come down to us 
for as many week-ends as you can manage. I don’t like 
your being in London all the time.” 

Knowing the price of the return ticket to Dorsetshire, 
Felicity merely smiled politely. It was odd, though, how 
the discovery of her mother’s wealth kept on accentuating 
itself to-day. Perhaps it would be a good thing in a way 
when she and Ian were alone in London. 
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“ T hope you won’t find yourself feeling lonely,” added her 
mother presently. 

_“ Lonely? Oh, no. I’m sure there’ll be lots of people 
about, if | want them. Passing through, you know. And, 
besides, there’ll be Bruce.” 

At this mention of her other son-in-law’s name Mrs. 
Hamilton seemed a little surprised. 

“Bruce?” she repeated. “ But I thought 

“No. He says things got in such a mess while he was in 
America that he must stay on to put them straight. So he’ll 
be here anyhow till September.” 

** But I saw Daphne only yesterday, and she never 

“‘Didn’t she? But she’s going away herself just the 
same. It was all fixed up, you see.” 

“To France, you mean ?” 

“Yes, with all those extraordinary friends of hers. You 
know.” 

“Which extraordinary friends ? ” asked Mrs. Hamilton. 
*T thought she was going with Bruce.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know their names,” said Felicity, and pro- 
ceeded to give as many as she could remember. “ Mr, and 
Mrs. Murchison, and that rather pretty Mrs. Vaughan, and 
Captain Anderson—you know ; people like that.” 

“* Quite a party?” 

“Yes; quite a gang. I expect they'll have frightful 
fun. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hamilton. And that was the end of 
this fragment, for they had just arrived at another shop. 

The next fragment began with a fresh subject. 

*€ Will it be all right if | come back to tea ? ” asked Felicity. 

“Of course,” said her mother. And then: “Oh, no; 
I’d forgotten. I’ve promised to look in at grandmamma’s.” 
She didn’t mean her own grandmamma’s, of course, but 
for some reason she only described Lady Angmering as 
“Mamma” when speaking to Daphne. ‘Why don’t 
you come, too?” 

The third generation hesitated. She was in the mood for 
something a little more exciting than tea in the mammoth 
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drawing-room, but on the other hand she was temporarily 
penniless. If she stayed with her mother, she would almost 
certainly be given a lift home. 

“ All right,” she said graciously. ‘“ That is, if it isn’t a 
tea-party.” 

So far as Mrs. Hamilton was aware, it was not a tea-party. 

*¢ All right,” said Felicity again. 

Two more shops and then into the Park, past the barracks, 
across the Serpentine, and so out again. Then Child, 
puffing slightly, as he opened the huge front door. One was 
always expected to ask Child how he was. 

“Very well, considering the heat, ma’am,” he informed 
Mrs. Hamilton to-day. ‘‘ But we shall be glad to get away.” 

The plural pronoun might be taken to mean “ her lady- 
ship and myself,” or—it was never easy to be certain—it 
might merely be used as it is by Royalty. In either case 
its employment was invariable. 

* You’re going on Monday ? ” asked Mrs. Hamilton. 

“On Monday or Tuesday, madam. We haven’t quite 
decided.” 

Then, having waddled across the marble flags to the foot 
of the staircase, Mr. Child set up a fresh and much louder 
puffing. This was Mrs. Hamilton’s cue to say, “ Don’t 
bother to come up with us, Child,” and for Child to reply, 
“Very good, madam. You'll find her ladyship in the 
drawing-room.” After this he disappeared, still puffing, 
to his private quarters. 

“‘ Lazy old brute,” thought Felicity, as she followed. her 
mother up the long flight of stairs. ‘‘ I wouldn’t stand it, 
if I were grandmamma.” But no such criticism entered 
Mrs. Hamilton’s mind, and as for grandmamma herself, in 
her 2yes Child was still the obliging young footman that he 
had always been. 

The mammoth drawing-room was cool and dark, with the 
sun-blinds lowered on the broad balcony outside ; there was 
the usual faint odour of Tonka beans from the drawers in 
the Queen Anne bureau, changing to eau de Cologne when 
one kissed grandmamma’s placid cheek; the silver tea- 
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things sparkled on the low, round table by grandmamima’s 
arm-chair, and here also were the rolled-up fingers of bread- 
and-butter which had always so particularly appealed to 
Daphne and Felicity as children. Romance still clung to 
them, despite the maturer knowledge of how they must 
have been cajoled into that shape. 

“ And dear little Felicity,” said grandmamma. ‘ Why 
do you never come and see me? ” 

All absolutely unchanged, even to Lady Angmering’s per- 
ennial opening question. And yet all somehow quite 
different because even this large, oppressive room was but 
a stage in a day which began and ended with Ian. There 
was always nowadays this curious unreality about the hours 
of separation, increasing to an almost unbearable pitch as 
the time of Ian’s release approached. More and more of 
one’s inner self seemed to be drawn away to that unknown 
office in the City, to be watching with Ian for his clock to 
reach half-past five ; and the part that was left behind was 
often hardly aware of its surroundings, so vague and inatten- 
tive had it become. 

However, this never mattered at grandmamma’s. Grand- 
mamma always thought the younger generation vague and 
inattentive, whatever they did; and, besides, she and 
mummie were now fully occupied with each other. New 
stories about Child were being exchanged for an account of 
the afternoon’s shopping. Presently they would be telling 
one another—for the hundredth time—of their plans for the 
rest of the summer. Once it had seemed dull, but now it 
was merely pleasantly soothing. Was this another thing 
that marriage did to one? 

And so Felicity finished her tea in silence and gave Ajax 
a saucer of milk, and then—her restlessness suddenly return- 
ing—wandered out on to the balcony. One could hardly 
compare this big stone loggia with the little balcony at 
Greenery Street, and yet it gave one something of the same 
sensation to look down from it at the passing traffic. It, also, 
signalised the difference between oneself and the unreal 
outside world. 
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Still more of Felicity’s thoughts : 

“ 1 wonder what Ian is doing now. . .. Wouldn’t it be 
fun if he were to come suddenly round that corner... . 
Wouldn’t it be fun if when I got back I found that Mr. 
Hepburn had put us off... . I wonder if Ian and I will 
ever live in a huge house like this. . . . I wonder if grand- 
mamma felt at all like me when she first came here... . 
Wouldn’t it be fun if that taxi were to stop here and Jan 
were to get out of it... .” 

We note a marked deterioration in the general intellectual 
level of these afternoon imaginings. 


4 


It was an eccentricity of grandmamma’s—or a survival 
from the past, if you preferred to put it like that—that she 
had no country house. Ten months of the year she spent 
in London, and the remaining two at the same seaside lodg- 
ings, where she was attended by her own staff—Child in 
ornamental charge—and used the landlady, who was very 
nearly as old as she was, simply as a target for conversation. 
The lodgings were, and always had been, uncomfortable and 
expensive ; while a distant view of the ocean could not, in 
the opinion of other occupants, make up for the absence of 
any bathroom. However, Lady Angmering had gone there 
every summer since her marriage—first with her husband 
(who had been that typically Victorian figure, an East India 
merchant), then with her daughter, and finally alone. She 
would continue to go there until she or the landlady expired 
—and this was something which neither of them had any 
intention of doing. 

As Felicity had foreseen, it was these lodgings which now 
formed the main subject of the dialogue in the mammoth 
drawing-room ; and as she came drifting in from the balcony 
with Ajax at her heels, the dialogue suddenly extended 
itself in her direction. 

“Felicity, dear child,” said Lady Angmering, “ your 
mother has been telling me that you and your husband are 
staying in London all this August. But don’t you think a 
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little fresh air would do you both good? He seemed such 
a very tall young man.” 

“ Tan’s very strong, though,” said Felicity. ‘“* We shall be 
quite all right.” 

Grandmamma looked as if she knew better. 

“ We can’t have you getting pale,” she added. 

““|’m not getting pale,” said Felicity, smiling. And then 
something in Lady Angmering’s expression made her smile 
die away. An eager, inquisitive and almost cunning look ; 
piercing and witch-like. F 

“ What’s it got to do with grandmamma,” she thought 
indignantly, “ whether we’re going to have a baby or not? 
I shouldn’t dream of telling her, even if we were. Already, 
too! It’s disgusting!’ And for the moment she was 
certainly very far from pale. 

*‘ There, there,” said Lady Angmering, from whose face 
the look had again vanished, “‘ I was only going to suggest 
that you and he should come down and spend a few days 
with me at Newcliff. I’m sure it would do you good. And 
Mr. Foster could fish.” 

At these last words Felicity’s smile returned in full 
volume. For the exquisite primness of “ Mr. Foster could 
fish,”’ she could forgive Lady Angmering everything. 

“ Darling Grandmamma,” she laughed, “ we’d love to 
come if only we could. But Ian’s taken all his holiday, and 
I must stay with him. And please don’t call him ‘ Mr. 
Foster’ like that. It sounds so—so ” What did it 
sound? The adjective was never attained, for at this 
moment a loud noise of puffing announced the arrival of 
Child, come to remove the tea-things. Mrs. Hamilton got 
u 


“TI can drop you at Greenery Street, Felicity,” she said, 
“if you like.” 

“Oh, thank you, mummie.” 

‘Well, good-bye, dear child,” from Lady Angmering. 
“TI must come and see your little house when I get back.” 

So the tea-party broke up, with a further exchange of 
kisses. 
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Felicity’s thoughts in the car, driving back with her 
mother across the Park: 

“It was too awful; I nearly hated poor grandmamma 
when she looked at me like that... . I’m sure she never 
guessed, though. And, besides, it really has got nothing 
whatever to do with anyone but me—and lan, of course. 
: If ever we have a baby, I shall never tell anyone. .. . 
Well, except mummie, I mean. ... I’d like it to be a 
boy, I think—only of course I’d much sooner not have one 
at all. ... I mean, not until we’ve paid Mr. Allbutt’s 
bill ; and not even then, unless Ian promised to go on liking 
me best... . It’s awfully funny when one’s married, the 
way people think they can all give one advice. Not that 
grandmamma did, but she would have if I’d let her... . 
If I had a daughter and she got married, I should say: 
‘ Now, then, my dear, I’ll tell you anything that you really 
want to know, but otherwise I’m not going to ask you any 
questions or give you any advice at all.’ ” 

Would you really, Felicity ? What an extremely remark- 
able mother you would be. 


5 
At half-past ten Mr. Hepburn took himself off. Ian 


accompanied him downstairs from the drawing-room into 
the passage-hall, assisted him with his overcoat, presented 
him with his hat, and edging round him opened the front 
door. 

“Thanks .... thanks . . . thanks . . .” said Mr. Hepburn 
to all these ministrations, and then on the doorstep he 
hesitated and looked up at the sky. 

“ Wonderful night,” he said. ‘Look at the stars. 
Masses of ’em.” 

Ian did as he was recommended. 

“ By Jove, yes,” he answered, peering into the vault of 
heaven. ‘‘ Never seen so many stars in London before.” 

Strictly speaking, the stars weren’t in London at all 
But let that pass. 

“ Millions of ’em,” resumed Mr. Hepburn. 
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“ More still where you’re off to,” suggested Ian. 

“’'That’s so,” said Mr. Hepburn. ‘“ Yes, that’s certainly 
true. Yes; indeed.” Thenhe heldout hishand. ‘“ Well, 
good-night, Ian. Glad to have made your wife’s further 
acquaintance. Glad to have seen your new house. Glad 
everything’s so comfortable. Your poor father would be 
glad to know of it, eh?” 

His tone suggested that now that Ian’s poor father’s 
solicitor had seen all these things, the late Colonel Foster 
had as good as seen them himself. 

““T—yes; I expect so,” said Ian, a little awkwardly. 

“Well, good night,” added Mr. Hepburn again. ‘“ We’ll 
meet again when I’m back. You must both come and dine.” 

“* Of course—we’d be delighted. I say, you’re quite sure 
you won’t have a taxi?” 

“Positive. I’ll pick one up. Well—good-night, Jan.” 

** Good-night, sir.” 

Mr. Hepburn descended the three steps, turned sharp to 
the right and set off up Greenery Street. Ian waited a 
moment ; then he closed the door, bolted it, placed the end 
of the brass chain in its appropriate slot, examined the letter- 
box with negative results, switched off the hall light and went 
upstairs. ‘lhe first dinner-party was over, and if he were 
any judge of such affairs it had been a complete success. 

** Well ? ” he asked, re-entering the drawing-room. 

Felicity was standing where he had left her, with her back 
to the fireplace. It is interesting to note that she was wear- 
ing her black velvet, but she didn’t look at all like a married 
woman. 

“Well ? ” she echoed. 

“1 thought it all went off splendidly,” said Ian, feeling for 
his cigarette-case. 

“Did you ? ” asked Felicity—on tiptoe, and bouncing 
her shoulder-blades against the edge of the mantelpiece. 
Then, with a sudden loss of cuntrol that took even herself 
by surprise : “ Do you realise how long you two men stayed 
down there in the dining-room ?” 

Ian’s hand paused with the cigarette half-way to his lips. 
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we were too long?” 

“Too long’? Do you know that you left me alone up 
here for over an hour—for over an hour by the clock ? What 
on earth were you thinking of ?” 

“Nothing, darling. I’m sorry, I mean; [ didn’t 
know in 

“ You'd got a watch, hadn’t you?” 

“TI mean, I thought you’d probably had enough of him 
at dinner.” 

“T had,” Felicity instantly agreed. “I thought he was 
the deadliest, dullest, sickeningest old bore I’d ever struck in 
my life.” 

me tieity | 7 

“Why shouldn’t I say what I think ? He’s not sacred, is 
ne fe 

Tan tried to laugh. 

“* Of course he isn’t,” he began. “ But 2 

“Tan, if you laugh at me, I shall kill you!” She didn’t 
state how, but at the violence of the threat her husband’s 
cigarette dropped clean out of his fingers. 

“T’m not laughing at you,” he gasped. “ F’licity— 
darling—I say, what’s the matter? Are you tired ?” 

Felicity shook her head—untruthfully. 

“Well, what is it, then ? ” 

“Nothing. I don’t know. I hate everything.” 

* But you were all nght just now—weren’t you ? ” 

What had that got to do with it? Felicity looked at him 
blankly ; miserably. An uninvited instinct, corresponding 
to that which had once caused her to send Ian away from 
Hans Gardens, had taken entire possession of her. As before, 
she realised perfectly that she was being utterly unreason- 
able, typically and unpardonably feminine; but she could 
no more control herself than she could explain her over- 
whelming sense of grievance. If only Ian would lose his 
temper, then, she felt, she might see her way out. But Ian 
was becoming milder and more apologetic every moment. 

“ Darling,” he went on, “I’m most terribly sorry if— 
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2 meaa, I quite see what a dull evening it’s been for you, 
BE .st- sy 

His voice tailed off into silence. After six weeks of 
marriage, he was obtaining almost his first glimpse of the 
chasm which separates the sexes. Its vertiginous depth 
filled him with horror, Yet how could he possibly have 
foreseen this end to the evening ? 

“ P’licity,” he began again, “I 

“‘ Leave me alone,” she broke in, for he had moved a step 
towards her. ‘“ Don’t touch me!” 

But—for the little gods of Greenery Street are always 
merciful in the end—he did touch her. He put both his 
arms round the black velvet dress, and drew it firmly towards 
his shirt-front. Three seconds of appalling suspense, while 
the slim body remained rigid in his grasp, and then, sud- 
denly as the rigidity left it, her head fell against his shoulder. 
The body began to quiver. Felicity was crying. 

“ Darling ! ” said Ian, holding her closer than ever. 

And now the tears were falling in streams, so that the 
dress-shirt was covered with little blisters. But they both 
knew that everything was again all right—even though they 
had never discovered, and never would discover, what had 
been wrong. They luxuriated in those tears; they clung 
to each other, and attained’fresh records in the exchange of 
idiotic endearments. The more Felicity cried, the happier 
they both became. Somehow or other they both felt that 
they had passed through some necessary and perilous test, 
but hac emerged triumphant. An enormous advance had 
been made in their sense of being really married, and at the 
cost of those few minutes of preliminary agony and misuncer- 
standing it had been well, well worth while. 

They couldn’t leave the discovery alone. ‘They tried to 
analyse and explain it to each other. 

“You were wonderful, Ian,” Felicity told him. “‘ No 
one else in the world could have been so perfect—when I was 
so horrible.” 

* You weren’t horrible.” - 

“‘] didn’t really mind being left alone up here, and I 
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didn’t really hate Mr. Hepburn—though I did think he 


might have said something about the house—but it was 
just 2 

“Tknow. I know,” lied Ian svothingly. 

“You see, darling, I think one always has to cry a good 
deal iust after one’s married, but as long as the other person 
understands : 

“Of course I understand.” 

“J couldn’t even promise not to do it again. But you 
wouldn’t sooner have married someone else, would you?” 

No, thank you. Jan had no kind of wish to have married 
anyone elise. 

“* And you’re just as fond of me as you were before ? ” 

Apparently he was. In fact, if it came to that, he had 
little doubt that he was considerably fonder. 

Really <?!?? 

Wes :areally: 

And so at last, very tired and very happy, they went up 
the narrow stairs to bed. ‘They talked a great deal more 
before they fell asleep, to the gentle accompaniment of the 
distant omnibuses in the main road, but they made no 
further discoveries that night. 

Nor, living the crowded life that they did, had they any 


need to dream. 


Vv 
I 


[: spite of Mrs. Hamilton’s and Lady Angmering’s 
fears that an August spent in London must constitute 
a certain menace to health, Greenery Street as a whole 
continues to face this risk year after year. ‘There are always 
a group of husbands who, like Iaa Foster, have mortgaged 
their summer holiday for the sake of a honeymoon; but 
even the second- and third-year men (if we may describe 
them thus) are very apt to stay behind, with their wives 
either permanently or intermittently in attendance. Per- 
haps they are struggling barristers, who dare not absent 
themselves from the possibility of such scraps of work as 
may be picked up in the Long Vacation; perhaps the 
senior members of the office in which they employ their 
time have already divided all the available holiday months, 
leaving their junior to do the best he can with a fortnight in 
November. Perhaps again they find it cheaper to stay 
where they are—save for an occasional week-end—than to 
augment their overdrafts with bills for country lodgings. 
Of course the children are always got away somehow. 
The tide of perambulators falls to a very low ebb in the 
month of August. But as often as not the grandparents have 
accepted responsibility for these pledges, leaving the parents 
to follow them down to the country if they can. And, besides, 
as we have already explained, the Greenery Street couples 
who possess children are inevitably under notice to quit. 
They still live in the street, it may be true; but with the 
shadow of Messrs. Gibbons & Duke coming nearer and nearer, 
we may well choose to ignore them for statistical purposes. 
And so—apart from the aforesaid decrease in perambu- 
lators and in empty glass milk-bottles awaiting collection on 
area steps—there is little about Greenery Street in August 
to distinguish it from Greenery Street in June or July. 
Possibly it is a little dustier, and the tall trees in Paradise 
Square may equally show greater signs of fatigue, but other- 
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wise the scene is unchanged. ‘The husbands still march off 
to their work shortly after nine, sped on their way by 
encouragement from the balconies; the wives still follow 
them a little later in the morning, to run the daily gauntlet 
of Andrew Brown’s windows. The taxicabs still drift 
temptingly out of the main road between seven and eight 
in the evening, with the well-founded expectation that they 
will be hailed before they have gone much further. For 
despite its perennial hard-upness, Greenery Street always 
goes out to dinner or to the theatre in a taxi. It did this 
before it was married, and though it is acquiring knowledge 
of the world at an amazing speed, it still hasn’t learnt that 
there is any other way of keeping such engagements. ‘This 
is a sad possibility which remains to be discovered after the 
first, fatal move. 

Yes, among the rows of big houses which on one side 
approach so very near to this little street there is now the 
silence of absolute desertion. ‘Their shutters are closed, 
their blinds are drawn; caretakers lurk in their basements, 
and grass is all but sprouting between their paving-stones. 
But in Greenery Street the life of its inhabitants still pulses 
ceaselessly to and fro; nor will more than a handful be 
found to regret their lost holiday in the country. Their 
elders may pity them as prisoners, but for themselves this 
August spent in London is but another phase of the extra- 
ordinary, the fascinating series of adventures in which— 
ever since the tremendous adventure of marriage—they have 
become inextricably involved. 


2 


“ Does it ever strike you,” asked Ian—whose body was in 
a chair on the balcony, but whose legs remained indoors— 
“that we made a mistake in having so much of the house 
painted white? I mean, I can’t help noticing what a lot 
of dirty marks our dear old Murderess keeps making. Seeing 
how little of it’s been paid for, it seems rather a pity.’ 

Felicity—who was entirely on the balcony—laid down 
her embroidery and registered a thoughtful frown. 
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“ I have tried speaking to her about it,” she said. “But 
she makes most of the marks with her broom, and I can’t 
very well ask her not to do any sweeping.” 

** Couldn’t she get a broom with a shorter handle?” 
Tan suggested. 

But Felicity’s thoughtfulness had gone back to another 
part of his first observation. 

“Tan,” she said. “ Are you sure it’s all right our owing 
Allbutt so much money?” 

*¢ All right’? What do you mean?” 

** It would be a most frightful relief to me if only we could 
pay him.” 

“But we are paying him as fast as we can. I sent him 
twenty-five pounds only last week. And I ought to be able 
to manage another fifty on the first of October. I don’t see 
that he’s got anything to complain of.” 

“No,” said Felicity slowly. And then, as if trying to 
reassure herself: ‘“‘ After all, it isn’t as if we didn’t warn 
him.” 

“Of course we did. And he said himself that he wasn’t 
in any hurry. If I get my rise next January—and it’s as 
good as promised—we ought to finish him off in well under 
eighteen months, and if you ask me, that’s pretty quick 
work for Greenery Street. Isn’t it, Ajax?” 

Ajax, whose oval basket was also out on the balcony, 
wageged lis tail in agreement. Felicity said, “ Yes ”— 
even more slowly than she had previously said, “‘ No.” 

Then she lifted her embroidery, laid it down again, 
gazed ruminatively across the street, and showed signs of 
having reached some decision. 

“Jan,” she said. “I had rather a shock at my bank this 
morning.” 

Her husband braced himself to share it. 

“* A shock ? ” he repeated. 

“Yes. I thought I’d ask to look at my pass-book—just 
so as to see it was all right—and the man showed it to me, 
and I asked him how much I’d got left, and—well : 

Svea 
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“JT just can’t make it out. Oh, no,” she added quickly, 
“T’m not overdrawn. It’s not as bad as that. But— 
well a 

“What is it, then ? ” 

“ Well,” said Felicity plaintively, “ the man said I’d only 
got eighteen shillings. I—I was so surprised that I couldn’t 
say anything at all. But J brought the book away with 
me because ”—hopefully—“ because I thought perhaps you 
could make it come out differently.” 

Ian showed no evidence of sharing this hope. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered blankly. And then: 
“Where is it ? ” 

“The pass-book ? On my writing-table. And you can 
see my cheque-book, too, if you like.” 

The affair was inexplicable, but she would be frankness 
itself. 

Tan rose quickly to his feet—which automatically brought 
him in off the balcony—and passed across to the writing- 
table. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. And a little later: “I say, 
haven’t you got any paper here ? ” 

Drawn by a horrible attraction, Felicity was now hovering 
over his shoulder. 

“There’s the note-paper, darling,” she said. ‘‘ Won’t 
that do?” 

“No,” said Ian shortly. He couldn’t stop to explain 
the heinousness—in his view—of using stamped note-paper 
for anything except correspondence, but Felicity was sensi- 
tive enough to guess her mistake. 

“ Here’s an old envelope,” she said, stooping over the 
wastepaper-basket. “ Will that do? ” 

Ian took it from her in silence; calculated furiously on 
the edge of the writing-table ; while Felicity, in an agony 
of apprehension, kept well between him and the light. 

“Ts it—does it——? ” she faltered. 

Her husband uttered a grunt. 

“I’m sorry,” she apologised. 

He looked up—with a face that she had never seen before. 
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“‘ Cheque-book,” he demanded sternly. ‘“ Where’s the 
cheque-book ? ” 

“In this drawer, darling. Oh, no; I’m sorry. Here it 
is, though. And I’ve always put everything on the counter- 
foils. Everything.” 

Surely she deserved a little credit for that. 

“T can’t imagine,” she began again—unable, through 
sheer nervousness, to keep silent—* I can’t imagine where it’s 
all gone wrong. I know I’m not awfully good at substrac- 
tion es 

“‘ Subtraction,” interrupted the calculating-machine. 

“’'That’s what I said. And you'll see I’ve never written 
a cheque without substracting it. Ian—is it—have I really 
only got id 

The calculating-machine suddenly looked up again. 

“* This,” he said, laying his finger on the last counterfoil. 
‘When did you write this ? ” 

Felicity peered at where he was pointing. 

“Qh, haven’t I put the date? It’s all right, though, 
Ian. I wrote it this morning. And I posted it just before 
lunch.” 

You see, she remembered every detail. And anyone 
might forget to fill in the date. 

“‘T distinctly remember,” she enlarged, “ because 
Why, Ian, what’s the matter?” For Jan had pushed back 
his chair with the most alarming abruptness. 

“Don’t you see,” he said, thumping the counterfoil, 
“that if you only had eighteen bob left this morning, and 
you’ve written a cheque to Andrew Brown for twelve 
pounds, eleven and sixpence, then you are overdrawn ? ” 

Felicity didn’t answer. 

* Do you realise,” added Ian, “ that you’ve got through 
the whole of your quarter’s allowance in six weeks ? ” 

And still Felicity didn’t answer. If Ian and the man at 
the bank both held this extraordinary belief, it seemed 
useless for her to argue. Horrible, loathsome money, why 
must it come and spoil everything like this? She sup- 
posed she’d known it all along, really, only still it seemed 
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impossible. Extravagant? It was monstrous to say she’d 
been extravagant, when she’d bought norhing for herself— 
absolutely nothing—since that hideous little cotton frock 
which she’d never been able to wear. 

It was all those unspeakable tradesmen, and their foul 
weekly books ! 

“Don’t you understand ” Tan was beginning again, 
when suddenly she found her voice. 

“© Oh, I do, Ian,” she burst out. “I dounderstand. And 
you don’t know how hard I’ve tried to be economical. But 
I’ve never done any of this before, and I’ve never been any 
good at arithmetic, and you don’t know how impossible it is 
to stop Gertrude ordering things, and I’ve had to have 
lunch at home every day since mummie went away, and I— 
I had to pay for that tie-pin I gave you, and Oh, Ian, 
what will they do to me at the bank? Will they be furious 
when they find out? Will they? ” 

Ian dropped the cheque-book, and stood up. 

** F’licity, darling as 

** Oh, don’t look at me like that, Ian. I know it’s all my 
fault, but I never meant it to happen. I swear I didn’t. 
Ian—tell me quickly—will the bank be frightfully annoyed 
with me ? ” 

Ian shook his head. 

** 'That’s not the point ” he began. 

“Of course it’s the point. The man there was too 
charming this morning. I could see how sorry he was for 
me, and | should simply loathe it if I had to have a row with 
him. But will I?” 

The main trouble for Ian now was first that a penitent 
Felicity—if this were penitence—was even more irresistible 
than the usual kind, and secondly that he was terrified of 
saying something which would make him sound like a prig. 
Subject to these handicaps, and to an hysterical feeling that 
the situation was so incredible as necessarily to be impossible, 
he did his valiant best. 

“‘There’s no question of having a row with the bank,” 
he tried to explain. “ I’ve still got a little money left myself, 
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and of course I shall pay it into your account before Andtew 
Brown’s cheque comes along. But, Felicity, what beats 
me—what absolutely staggers me—is how on earth you’ve 
managed to spend nearly seventzen pounds a week, just on 
running this house. How in the world have you done it ?” 

**T don’t know,” said Felicity promptly. 

** But you must know,” Ian insisted. 

“Well, I just don’t. You can look at ail my accounts if 
you like, and at all the tradesmen’s books, too, and if you 
can show me anywhere where I’ve gone wrong, then I shall 
be truly grateful. It isn’t as if I liked having no money.” 

But Ian, so he told himself, was out for fundamentals— 
not for a niggardly scrutiny of the details in those detestably 
uninteresting books. He declined the offer at once. 

‘It ought to be perfectly simple,” he said. “ You know 
you’ve got so much a week, and zs 

““T haven’t,” interrupted Felicity. ‘“‘ I’ve got so much a 
quarter.” 

** Well, so much a quarter zs so much a week.” 

Slsdt toes con tisec that.” 

“‘ Of course it is. You get a hundred pounds a quarter, 
don’t you—from me and your father, I mean?” 

** Yes,” said Felicity, beginning to scowl with the mental 
effort required of her. ‘“‘ Yes, that’s right.” 

“‘ Very well, then. A hundred pounds a quarter is—er— 
let me see—yes, it’s just over seven and a half pounds a week.” 

**T don’t see that,” said Felicity again. 

“‘ Well, it is—anyhow,” Ian informed her. “ And that’s 
all ycu ought to be spending. In fact,” he added, now fully 
in his stride as political economist, “ you really ought to be 
spending less.” 

“But why? The books alone generally come to more 
than that.” 

“ Do they ? ” asked Ian anxiously. 

“You can look for yourself, if you like,” said Felicity. 
But her husband was quite determined not to do that. 

“‘ My looking won’t make any difference,” he very truly 
observed. ‘‘ But they’ve got to be got down somehow.” 
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No one could have agreed more warmly than Felicity. 

** Of course,” she said. ‘‘ Now you’ve told me I’ve only 
got seven pounds a week, I quite see that. But the question 
is, how ? ” 

“Well,” suggested Ian, “you must just be more 
careful,” 

“But I am careful. The Cosmopolitan Stores tried to 
charge me twice over for that soda-water, and I spotted it 
at once. Oh—that reminds me, though; I never told 
lnysney, 

*¢ There you are,” said Jan. 

“‘ But of course I’m going to tell them, Ian. Don’t be so 
ridiculous.” 

Ian began walking up and down the room. 

“The fact remains,” he announced, “ that four people 
ought to be able to live on seven-pound-ten a week. 
Oughtn’t they ? ” he asked. 

“‘I—I suppose so,” said Felicity. Then she thought of 
somethiig else. ‘‘ But there’s the washing, you know,” 
she added. 

Somehow it seemed to Ian that he was losing control of 
the discussion. There had been a point, nearer the begin- 
ning, where it had clearly been in his power to make 
Felicity cry; and though it had been natural enough to 
avoid doing so at the time, he wasn’t at all sure now that 
his clemency hadn’t beena mistake. Yet surely one oughtn’t 
to want'to make one’s wife cry. 

On the other hand they couldn’t just let things 
Side. ie § 

Meanwhile, Felicity, her soul expanding with the relief of 
confession, was finding it easier to justify herself every 
moment. 

“‘ Everybody says,” she now informed him, “ that the 
first quarter is much the worst.” 

Se Worthey tim 

“Of course they do. Because you see, Ian darling, if one 
hasn’t any experience, one must take a little time to learn. 
I do promise you that I never meant to get in this muddle, 
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but now you’ve been so sweet about it, I know I shall manage 
better.” 

Had he been sweet about it? Was it possible that she 
would manage better? ‘The flattery was, in any case, more 
than he could stand out against. 

“ Look here,” he said suddenly—so suddenly, indeed, as 
to give himself considerable surprise, “ J’ll tell you what I'll 
do. Ill let you have another fifty pounds a year—that’s 
practically a pound a week—and I’ll pay off your overdraft 
and give you some more to go on with, and then 4 

Oh, Jan!” She flung her arms round his neck. ‘‘ You 
are so frightfully good to me. I’m such a terribly bad wife, 
I know, but I do swear Ill be more careful now, and 
you'll never have to do this again. Never as long as we 
live!” 

His heart melted to the consistence of a lightly-boiled egg. 
His principles and scruples trickled out of the heels of his 
shoes. He loved this maddeningly unbusinesslike creature, 
more than anyone had loved anybody in the whole history 
of the world. Make her cry? Only the Devil himself 
could have been responsible for such an idea. What did 
anything matter so long as she clung to him like this, so 
long as her eyelashes flickered against his cheeks, and her 
heart beat so comfortably against his own ? 

Some of these things he tried to explain, but they refused 
to be translated into words. The best he could achieve 
was a passionate declaration that the episode of the over- 
draft was now completely expunged from his memory, and 
would never in any circumstances be suffered to return. 

It was only long afterwards, when he was trying to go to 
sleep, that he recalled the effect of what he had done on the 
arrangements for paying Mr. Allbutt’s bill. ‘The realisa- 
tion kept him awake until the small hours of the night, until 
the deep silence which followed the withdrawal of the 
omnibus service. But sleep came in the end, and in the 
morning he found little to trouble him. Mr. Allbutt might 
have to wait a few months longer, but his money was per- 
fectly safe. It was, in fact, as safe as houses. 
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lt was during August, also, that the Fosters extended their 
acquaintanceship with their next-door neighbours, the 
Lamberts. 

Ever since the morning when Mrs. Lambert had made her 
formal request for Felicity’s step-ladder, the frequent 
encounters of these two ladies on the eastern pavement of 
Greenery Street had been the signal for an exchange of 
friendly smiles and a few equally friendly words. Mrs. 
Lambert would generally conclude by saying, “.I must send 
your step-ladder back. Do remind me,” and Felicity would 
reply: “Oh, that’s qguzte all right. Amy time will do.” 

Nevertheless, after the passage of some weeks, the step- 
ladder’s legitimate owner felt an increasing yearning for the 
restoration of her property; and as there seemed little 
advantage in reminding Mrs. Lambert when Mrs. Lambert 
always mentioned it first, she decided to make application 
for it through an alternative channel. 

“Oh, Ellen,” she said accordingly, on one of her visits 
to the pantry; “did Mrs. Lambert ever send our step- 
ladder back ? ” 

Of course she knew quite well that she hadn’t, for the 
step-ladder took up far too much room in the tiny basement 
passage ever to be overlooked ; but still this was the way that 
she preferred to begin. 

The Murderess returned the anticipated negative, adding 
that she was sure Mrs. Foster would understand how im- 
possible it had been, in the step-ladder’s absence, to keep 
the house in the way that she (the Murderess) always thought 
that a house should be kept. She spoke rather loudly, but 
then she often did this. 

“Well, then,” said Felicity, ‘in that case do you think 
you’d mind asking Mrs. Lambert’s maids to send it round ? ” 

And here an unexpected difficulty arose. According to 
the Murderess’s statement, it appeared that the girls next 
door were not nice girls. ‘The exact nature of their moral 
obliquity was left discreetly to the imagination, but from 
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2 wealth of innuendo it was possible to extract the fact that 
the two basements were no longer on speaking terms. 

“Oh, dear,” said Felicity at this point. ‘* That’s rather 
awkward.” 

The Murderess agreed, with a telling sniff. 

“I wonder what I’d better do, then,” added Felicity. 

The Murderess didn’t know, she was sure. ‘‘ But,” she 
continued, “ I’ve been meaning to tell you, ’m, that those 
girls have had Gertie’s fish-kettle for I don’t know how long, 
and I don’t think it seems right, ’m.” 

The fact that—though she could never have identified 
it—the fish-kettle was really Felicity’s, did not make this 
intelligence any more welcome. 

“But Gertrude oughtn’t to lend them things without 
asking me,” she protested. 

** No, ’m,” said the Murderess. 

“*T shall speak to her about it,” said Felicity, hoping at 
the same time that this untruthful threat wasn’t being over- 
heard in the kitchen. The Murderess, however, rose to 
her colleague’s defence. 

““T think Gertie thought, ’m,” she said, “ that as they’d 
took the steps, you’d wish them to have the kettle, too.” 

Felicity’s face showed how little she followed this 
reasoning. 

“* But of course,” added the Murderess, “‘ we didn’t know 
they was going to kecp them.” 

At this covert accusation Felicity suddenly became very 
broad-minded. 

“’'They’ve probably forgotten,” she said. ‘’That’s all.” 
And then, foreseeing that any further discussion of the 
affair would involve her in unwanted confidences on the 
subject of the staff next door, she beat a hasty retreat. 
Whatever the ins and outs of it all might be, neutrality was 
the only game for the mistress of the house. 

Upstairs, however, a feeling of indignation returned. 
Why should the Lamberts enjoy the perpetual use of a 
step-ladder and fish-kettle which were so indubitably not 
theirs? Why should they treat their neighbours’ property 
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with this cool freedom? And why, just because of a 
difference of opinion between the two basements, should she 
be precluded from making any move in the matter at all? 

“Tr’s not fair,” said Felicity to herself, and strengthened 
by this feeling of injustice she turned resolutely to the tele- 
phone directory. Lacy—Laidlaw—Lamb—Lambert. Yes, 
there it was; and she lifted the receiver. Presently she 
heard the next-door bell pealing. 

“Can I speak to Mrs. Lambert, please ? ” she asked, as the 
pealing ceased. 

“This is Mrs. Lambert. Who are you? ” 

“It’s Felicity Foster. Isa a 

“Oh, how funny! I was just coming in to see you.” 

“Were you?” said Felicity. What a pity she hadn’t 
waited, then. 

“Yes. Look here, could you both come in to dinner 
to-night? Eight o’clock. Just ourselves, you know.” 

This also seemed rather awkward. But she didn’t 
really want to be unfriendly. 

“* We'd love to,” was the only phrase to meet the case. 

*“*'That’s splendid,” said Mrs. Lambert. “ Don’t forget. 
And I say, do you both play Bridge ? ” 

“ Not very well,” said Felicity truthfully. 

“That doesn’t matter. Oh, and one other thing. Do 
you think you could bring some fruit-knives with you ? ” 

“ Fruit-knives ? ” 

“Yes. We've sold ours,” said Mrs. Lambert frankly ; 
“and a friend of Tony’s has just sent us a pineapple. You 
won’t forget, will you?” 

Here again one couldn’t say: “ I’m not going to lend you 
my {ruit-knives until I’ve got my step-ladder and fish-kettle 
back.” Especially not when the Lamberts were offering to 
share their pineapple. 

“* All right,” answered Felicity, after a pause that was so 
short as hardly to be a pause. “‘ And what about the forks ? ” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Lambert, ‘ you might as well bring 
them, too. Thanks, so much. Eight o’clock. Wear any- 
thing you like. Au revoir.” 
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And then she rang off. 

“*T must try and remind her about the other things when 
I see her,” thought Felicity. ‘ But it zs a bit awkward.” 

She wondered several times during the day whether it 
would be fair to trouble Ian with this domestic detail, and 
whether—even if she did—there was anything that he could 
do. She also wondered whether it was a sign of meanness in 
her character to let it all prey on her mind like this, but 
without coming to any very definite conclusion. Asa third 
subject for wonder she also considered the possibility of 
asking Mrs. Lambert how and where she had managed to 
dispose of her original fruit-knives. She didn’t want to 
become too intimate with her, but there were some wedding- 
presents upstairs which would never be any earthly use, and 
might fetch something if only one knew where to take them. 

On the whole, though, perhaps it would be better to seek 
this kind of advice elsewhere. Meanwhile the time had 
again come for Ajax’s walk. 


Ian arrived home at a quarter-past six, and before his 
wife could tell him that they were dining out—let alone get 
back to the step-ladder, the fish-kettle and the fruit-knives— 
he surprised her by bursting forth in a violent denunciation 
of a gentleman whose existence she had entirely forgotten. 

“This fellow McIntosh,” he said, as he entered the 
drawing-room, “ ought to be shot. Of all the impudent, 
impertinent outsiders I’ve ever struck, he takes the absolute 
biscuit, bun and cake. Got any tea left there, F’licity ? 
This heat’s enough to drive one silly.” 

Felicitv saw that insurance-broking had proved parti- 
cularly irksome to-day, and in an attempt to show her 
sympathy offered to have some fresh tea made. 

“You can’t possibly drink this,” she said. “It’s been 
stewing here for an hour and a half.” 

“Never mind that,” said Jan. ‘“‘ As long as it’s wet.” 
And he poured himself out a cupful of rich, tepid stingo. 
“This fellow McIntosh,” he added, sinking back on to the 
sofa, ‘ must be the biggest ass in Christendom.” 
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“He looks exactly two years old when he’s annoyed,” 
thought Felicity. ‘“* Poor lan, it is a shame that he has to 
work so hard.” But aloud she merely said: “ Why, 
darling ? ” 

“¢ Some people,” resumed Ian, “ have got so dashed little 
to do that you’d really hardly believe it. What’s it got to 
do with him, I should like to know ? ” 

“¢ What’s what got to do with which ? ” enquired Felicity. 

“ Socialist Sunday Schools,” was Ian’s utterly mystifying 
answer. “ Look at that,” he added, waving a sheet of paper 
in front of his wife’s eyes, and whisking it away again before 
she could even attempt to read it. ‘‘ Dashed idiot. He 
wants me to sign a petition.” 

“Mr. McIntosh does ? ” 

“Yes,” said Ian. And he began to read the document 
aloud, infusing a tone of contemptuous mockery and in- 
verted commas into the wording of it. ‘*‘ We, the under- 
signed ratepayers of Greenery Street, wish to register our 
emphatic protest against the use of the buildings for which 
we, as ratepayers . . .’ and so on,” he finished suddenly. 
“Can you beat it?” 

* But what’s it all about ?” asked Felicity patiently. 

“ve told you,” said lan. “ McIntosh has got the wind 
up about Socialist Sunday Schools, and he thinks just because 
he’s got all those boots and hasn’t got anything better to 
do that he can come bothering all his neighbours with this 
blithering petition.” And at this inaccurate presentation 
of Mr. McIntosh’s case an almost cheerful look spread over 
his features for the first time since he had entered the room. 

“Oh, but, Ian,” said Felicity seriously; “I’ve heard 
about those schools. ‘They’re awful, you know.” 

“‘ Piffle,” replied Ian. ‘‘ Who says so?” 

“Father told me about them. They teach the children 
the most awful hymns.” 

For a second it had looked as though Ian might say some- 
thing about old Humphrey’s political beliefs which he might 
afterwards regret. He contented himself, however, with 
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“Oh, lan. You oughtn’t to say that.” 

‘Well, they do.” 

“They don’t, lan. And in any case they don’t teach the 
children not to believe in the King.” 

“*T don’t see how anyone could do that,” Ian observed. 
“* 'They’ve only got to look at him.” 

Well, the Socialists do it,” said Felicity. ‘* And I think 
you ought to sign the petition.” 

“ Rot. Why should I take my politics from an ass like 
McIntosh—who can’t even make up his mind whether <5 
lethishouse ornot? I’d much sooner signa petition against 
people like him.” 

“ But, Ian, he’ll think it so rude if you don’t.” 

“Let him,” said Ian, who was now enjoying himself 
enormously. 

“Hell think you’re a Socialist,” added Felicity, with 
considerable solemnity. 

** Let him,” said Jan again. “‘ Perhaps I am.” 

“Tan!” There was real horror in this exclamation. 
“Tan, you know you told me But it’s a joke, isn’t it? 
You don’t really believe in—in what the Socialists believe 
neodo you2’ 

** What’s that ?” asked Jan. 

‘“* You’renot toteaseme. You know quite well what itis.” 

Ssisdont,’isaid lan. 

“Then you can’t be one,” said Felicity triumphantly. 
* So will you please sign Mr. McIntosh’s petition ? ” 

MNO. said-dan.a “dem hanged if I will. It’s got nothing 
to do with McIntosh, and it’s got nothing to dovwith me. 
And what’s more, I dente believe a word of it.” 

“ Well, I shall sign it, then.” 

“ You can’t. You’re not a ratepayer.” 

Felicity slid away from this blind-alley. 

“Then what are you going to tell Mr. McIntosh ? ” she 
asked. 

“Tell him? I shan’t tell him anything.” 

“But you must. You can’t just send that paper back 


without a word.” 
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“Why not?” 

“You can’t insult people like that. Ian, what does it 
matter whether you sign it or not? You know it won’t 
make any difference to anyone except Mr. McIntosh.” 

“That,” said Ian, “‘ is exactly my point.” 

““T dare say,” said Felicity; ‘“‘ but we’ve got a far nicer 
house than Number Sixteen. You know our bath-room is 
nearly twice as big. You oughtn’t to keep on hating poor 
Mr. McIntosh.” 

“T don’t hate him. I merely despise him for being a half- 
witted busybody.” 

“ Well, if that’s all,” said Felicity, “‘ why can’t you humour 
him? I do wish you’d sign his rotten paper, lan—to 
please me.” 

Tan shook his head. 

* But I’m always meeting Mrs. McIntosh in the street. 
And she’s got the most angelic little Cairn terrier. Please 
sign it, fan. It will be so uncomfortable if you don’t.” 

“But that’s not the spirit to sign petitions in, darling. 
You don’t seem to realise that the liberty of the subject is at 
stake.” 

“Ts it? What does that mean?” 

“Tt means ”? said Ian, and then he appeared to change 
his mind. ‘It means,” he substituted, ‘ that I'll sign it if 
you’ll come and give me a kiss.” 

Felicity hesitated. 

“*T don’t want you to do anything you think isn’t right,” 
she pointed out. 

**T won’t,” said Jan. 

And so she gave him a kiss, and he signed Mr. McIntosh’s 
petition, and what happened to the Socialist Sunday Schools 
we really don’t know. We hope, however, that you have 
been edified by this example of political argument as it is 
conducted in Greenery Street. We persist in our notion 
that it possesses many advantages over political argument as 
conducted elsewhere. 


Ian showed symptoms of beginning another kind of argu- 
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ment when the news was broken to him that he had got to 
dine out, but he was unable to keep it up when he learnt 
that the evening was to be spent within less than a dozen 
yards of where he was then sitting. 

“Why didn’t you say so?” marked the withdrawal of 
his protest. And then: ‘ What are these Lamberts like ?” 

“* Oh,” said Felicity, “‘ Mr. Lambert has something to do 
with motors, and Mrs. Lambert is rather pretty, and they’ve 
got two children.” 

“And which of them makes that infernal noise on the 

iano?” 

“Oh,” said Felicity again, “ that isn’t any of them. It’s 
Mrs. Lambert’s married sister, when she comes to see them. 
I rather think she’s on the stage, only she never can get a 
part.” 

Ian’s eyes expanded slightly. 

“* How on earth do you know all that ? ” he enquired. 

But, as before, Felicity seemed quite unable to explain 
how the information had reached her. It might have been 
through the servants, or it might have been more directly 
from Mrs. Lambert herself, or again it might have been by 
some elaborate process of reasoning and deduction. 

“ T’ve no idea,” she had to confess. ‘‘ I just do know it.” 

** You’re a very remarkable woman,” said Ian; which 
shows how little he still knew of a very remarkable sex. 
Felicity rewarded him for this tribute with another kiss, 
and then she returned to her embroidery while her husband 
slowly digested the evening paper. 

“Is there any news ? ” she asked him once. 

“No,” said Ian. ‘‘ Not a drop.” 

Curious how he always gave this answer, and curious how 
in spite of it he always managed to spend nearly half-an-hour 
in assimilating the Evening Standard. But then men were 
curious ; which shows what a lot Felicity knew of a very 
curious sex. 

At eight o’clock they herded Ajax down the kitchen stairs, 
slammed their own front-door behind them, went past their 
dining-room window and rang the bell at Number Twenty- 
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four. In spite of a close, though apparently careless, 
scrutiny, Felicity could see nothing outstandingly objec- 
tionable about the maid-servant who admitted them. How- 
ever, she had no real expectation of ever getting to the 
bottom of that affair. 

She laid her cloak on the perambulator and [an put his 
hat and coat on the mail-cart—the two vehicles made the 
passage-hall seem even tinier than their own—and they were 
ushered upstairs to the drawing-room. ‘Just outside the 
door Felicity surreptitiously handed over a small parcel of 
dessert-knives and forks, which were accepted in an equally 
furtive and confidential manner. If Ian noticed anything, 
he made no comment. On the whole it seemed probable 
that the transaction had escaped his attention. 

The Lamberts’ drawing-room was smaller than the 
Fosters’, for the back part had been partitioned off, and the 
half which remained available was filled with dispropor- 
tionately large articles of furniture—including the piano on 
which Mrs. Lambert’s reputed sister was in the habit of 
strumming so unmusically. 

** We are rather cramped, aren’t we ? ” said Mrs. Lambert, 
as though reading her visitors’ thoughts. “‘ But we’re 
taking care of all this stuff for my mother. Hideous things, 
aren’t they ?” 

A slight feeling of embarrassment caused the visitors to 
laugh in an indistinct and nervous manner. They were 
hideous things, but it hardly seemed their business to join 
in criticism of Mrs. Lambert’s mother’s taste. 

“* Mother and father don’t live together, you see,” added 
Mrs. Lambert, in a loud, clear voice. ‘ And so mother is 
generally in Paris.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity politely. 

“Oh, yes,” added Ian, fingering his tie. 

“*T adore them both,” continued Mrs. Lambert. ‘ But 
they simply can’t stand each other. Funny, isn’t it?” 
And then, as the visitors sought vainly tor the right answer 
to this question, their hostess eased the situation by turning to 
her husband. “Tony,” she said, “ where are the drinks ? ” 
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Mr. Lambert immediately opened the door of a par- 
ticularly ugly cabinet, and began planting bottles and glasses 
on the top of the piano with a practised rapidity which it 
was difficult not to admire. 

““ Here we are,” he said cheerfully. ‘“ Now, then, Mrs. 
Foster, what’s it going to be?” 

“Oh, nothing really, thank you,” said Felicity. 

“* Rubbish,” replied Mr. Lambert genially. ‘“ Must 
have something to give you an appetite. Martini. Gin and 
French. Come on, now!” 

“* No, really not, thank you. I never—— 

“ Well, Pll mix you something, anyhow. You can always 
chuck it away if you don’t like it,” said the hospitable Mr. 
Lambert. ‘‘ Foster, I know you’ll join me, won’t you ? ” 
And then, before Ian could comment on this knowledge, 
Mr. Lambert had put his head back into the recesses of the 
ugly cabinet, and his voice came booming out past his 
ears. ‘“* Tootles,” it sounded like ; ‘* where’s the ice? ” 

As nobody answered this inquiry, he emerged from the 
cabinet and repeated it. 

“* Where the dickens is the ice ? ” he asked. 

“There isn’t any,” Mrs. Lambert replied this time. 
** It’s all melted.” 

“Melted ?”? echoed Mr. Lambert very loudly. “‘ What 
on earth do you mean?” 

Mrs. Lambert raised her eyebrows. 

“Don’t shout, Tony,” she, said. “ You’ll wake the 
children.” 

** Never mind the children. [I want to know why there’s 
no ice.” 

“ T’ve told you,” said Mrs. Lambert. 

** T don’t believe you ever got any.” 

*« All right, then. I didn’t. It comes to exactly the 
same thing.” 

“Tt doesn’t! Didn’t you know perfectly well that 

Here lan surceeded in interrupting. 

“TI say,” he said, “ please don’t bother about any ice for 
us. We never seem to get any either.” 
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For a moment it looked as though the exasperated Mr. 
Lambert would direct his fury at his next-door neighbour. 
But his rage seemed suddenly to pass. 

“Oh, well,” he muttered, “I suppose we'll have to do 
without.” 

He began uncorking the bottles, and Felicity’s breathing 
became more normal. 

“You mustn’t mind Tony,” said Mrs. Lambert, who 
showed no sign of minding him herself. “* He’s always a bit 
peevish until he’s fed.” 

*“‘'That’s right,” said her husband, pleased apparently at 
this testimonial. ‘“ Don’t you take any notice of me.” 

So far as the host and hostess went, the storm seemed, 
indeed, to have completely passed. ‘The visitors alone had 
really suffered. 

“¢ Here you are,” said Mr. Lambert, coming forward with 
a tray of wine-glasses. “‘ A bit warm, but plenty of kick.” 

Felicity, afraid of provoking him again, took the glass 
which he offered her and managed, a little later, to hide it 
behind a photograph-frame on the mantelpiece. Jan— 
after a sip which came near choking him—found sanctuary 
for his on the floor under his chair. Mr. and Mrs. Lambert 
emptied their beakers with appreciative relish, and then 
dinner was announced. 

Felicity’s thoughts at dinner : 

“‘T wonder if they always have as much to eat and drink 
as this. I should think Mrs. Lambert’s books must be even 
worse than mine. ... I don’t think I like Mr. Lambert 
very much. It’s funny, but I think I’d like Mrs. Lambert 
more if only she didn’t seem so fond of him. And yet one 
oughtn’t to want wives not to be fond of their husbands. 
I do hope Ian understands that I haven’t got really intimate 
with them while he’s been at work... . I must try and 
say something about our step-ladder and fish-kettle, if I get 
a chance later on.... What a very loud laugh Mr. 
Lambert has. No, I don’t think I do like him. ... Darl- 
ing Ian, I’m so glad he forgot to have his hair cut. I far 
prefer him when it’s like that.” 
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And at this point darling Ian suddenly leant across the 
table to her. 
“T say, F'licity,” he remarked ; “ have you noticed these 
salt-spoons ? They’re exactly like ours.” 
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Three hours later. Scene: Felicity’s Bedroom. 

Felicity: “I can’t help it, Ian. I don’t take to the 
Lamberts any more than you do, but you really were 
most frightfully rude.” 

Tan: “TI wasn’t. We’d never have got those things back 
at all, if I hadn’t asked for them. And if she was really 
going to send them round in the morning, why should 
she mind ?” 

Felicity : “ But it was the way you said it. I know you’ve 
offended them now.” 

Ian: “ThopeI have. Dash it, F’licity, they’d no business 
to borrow our things without telling you.” 

Felicity ; “ But she did tell me about the fruit-knives. 
And you know you laughed yourself at the time— 
about the salt-spoons, I mean. It was only that game 
that upset you.” 

Ian : *‘ Lambert distinctly said that we wouldn’t play for 
money until he’d taught us the rules. I must say I 
didn’t expect to be dunned for thirty shillings after 
that. However, if you ask me, he was tight.” 

Felicity : “ Oh, Ian, you oughtn’t to say that!” 

Ian: ‘‘ Well, he was. And I can’t stand people who 
quarrel all the time in front of their guests. It may 
amuse them, but it certainly doesn’t amuse me.” 

Felicity (thoughtfully) : ‘“ Yes, I did think that rather horrid 
of them.” 

Ian: “And the way they both talked about her parents 
made me sick. I’m most certainly not going to ask 
them back here.” 

Felicity: ‘Oh, Ian, you must. Just once, I mean. We 
can’t be as rude as all that.” 

Ian: ‘*‘ We've got to be.” 
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Felicity : “ But she was awfully nice about her children, 
Tan. You must admit that.” 

Tan : “‘ Wasshe? I don’t see what that’s got to do with it.” 

Felicity ; “‘ Well, I mean they’ve probably both got lots of 
good points if only we could see them.” 

Ian: “So have heaps of people. But that’s no reason why 
you should make friends with them, if you don’t want 
to. The trouble with you, F'licity, is that you will 
think everyone’s as nice as yourself.” 

Felicity (much interested in this analysts of her character) : 
“Js it? But I don’t think the Lamberts are very 
nice. I think they’re both got ghastly manners, and 
they’re not my type of person at all; but she did seem 
fond of her children. [lan smiles for the first time since 
bis return.| And it’s rather hard on the children to have 
a father like Mr. Lambert. [lam laughs.| Are you 
laughing at me?” 

lan: “ Vesydasling;” 

Felicity : “Then you will ask them back? Just once—for 
politeness.” 

Ian: “ Vl think about it—if you’ll promise not to let them 
borrow anything else. It isn’t that ’m mean, but——”’ 

Felicity: “Oh, I quite understand, darling. I know it’s 
not that.” 

Lan (still intent on justifying himself): “If you’ve got free 
and easy neighbours like that, and you really don’t 
know anything about them, and you don’t much like 
what you do know, you’ve got to draw the line some- 
where. Haven’t you?” 

Felicity ; ‘‘ Of course you have.” 

Ian: “Well, let’s forget about them. Perhaps I have 
offended them, and in that case they won’t come even 
if we ask them.” 


Felicity (doubtfully) : “ 1 wonder.” 


(The dialogue passes to other subjects, and Ian finds little 
difficulty in forgetting all about the Lamberts and the 
knives, forks and spoons, and even the thirty shillings which 
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he lost in such unsatisfactory circumstances, But F elicity 
doesn’t find it so easy. For one thing, she knows that she will 
continue to run into Mrs. Lambert in Greenery Street 
many times a week, and for another she has never forgotten 
that her step-ladder and fish-kettle are still languishing next 
door. ‘The prospects of recovering them seem no brighter 
after the episodes of this unfortunate evening, and in one 
way they have become distinctly more remote. For by sup- 
pressing all reference to them during the recent discussion, 
she has missed her opportunity of enlisting Ian’s support, 
and her conscience declines to inform her whether she was 
right to miss it or not. 

So she stays awake after her husband has fallen asleep, 
and presently a third problem comes totrouble her. Hither- 
to she has regarded it as axiomatic that humanity is divided 
into the good and the bad, and that young married women 
who love their husbands and provide them with children 
(whom they also love) fall automatically into the former class. 
Mrs. Lambert, however, has unsettled her. Certain faults 
of taste and morality bring her—no, certainly not into the 
second class, but uncomfortably near the border-line. Can 
it be true, then, that one is no more secure from weaknesses 
and temptations after marriage than before? An ominous 
question, which is not really answered by any comparison 
between Mr. Lambert and Ian, or other attempts to shift 
the responsibility on to the husbands. 

If it is true, then life is a great deal more complicated 
than she had thought. She suddenly remembers her own 
great weakness—her inability to keep proper accounts. It 
would be terrible if, through sheer ignorance of the pitfalls 
around her, she were to pass on from this to Lambertian 
dishonesty, or were to find herself sneering at her father and 
mother. 

<< Ts one changing all the time, then ?” she asks. “Am J 
changing—withouz knowing it?” 

Finally she reaches the odd decision that she will say 
her prayers a second time. It will have to be under the 
bedclothes—a form of devotion which, as one learns in the 
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nursery, is admittedly disliked on high—but the alternative 
is the risk of waking Ian up. She repeats the whole appeal 
with a concentration which must go a long way towards 
excusing her attitude; and when she comes to the new 
part—the part about Ian—she makes an important addition. 
‘¢ Whatever happens,” she says, “‘ please make us fonder and 
fonder of each other—for ever and ever.” 

Does that sound mistrustful ? It isn’t really; but one 
should never make the mistake of asking for less than one 
hopes, and means, to get.] 
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It was in August, also, that they dined with Bruce 
Lennox—a sumptuous evening which began shortly after 
seven, when a hired car came to pick them up, and ended 
about half-past one the next morning, when they were 
deposited f.o.b. their own doorstep. We haven’t had much 
space for descriptions of people in this record so far; we 
have rather had to take them as they came; but we must 
try and squeeze in a paragraph for Mr. and Mrs. Foster’s 
brother-in-law—if only because he was so shy that we 
should never get to know him if we waited for him to make 
the first move. 

Felicity explained him to her husband like this. ‘* Bruce 
is so afraid of hurting other people’s feelings,” she said, 
“that if you gave him furniture-polish by mistake for 
salad-dressing, he’d eat it sooner than tell you.” “* Bruce,” 
she also stated, “‘ is the ugliest man in England, but he’s 
got the nicest face I know.” ‘If I heard that Bruce had 
lost his temper,” she added on another occasion, ‘‘ I should 
knew that the world was coming to an end.” “Bruce 
isn’t afraid of me,” she further expounded, “‘ but he’d be 
terrified, if he hadn’t known me when I was in the school- 
room.” 

** Would he ? ” Ian had asked. 

“Yes,” Felicity had asserted. ‘ He’d be petrified!” 

All the same, Bruce Lennox possessed positive as well as 
negative qualities. Despite his alleged cowardice where 
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women were concerned, he had not wasted much time— 
ten years ago—in carrying off Daphne; nor could one 
imagine Daphne yielding to anything half-hearted in the 
way of persuasion. In the business world also—as the 
rumour had reached Jan—Mr. Lennox’s firm was not unduly 
sensitive about hurting other firms’ feelings. Not that 
Bruce had made himself a rich man purely by methods of 
brutality. Far from it. But he had known what he had 
wanted, and he had gone out after it, and he had got it; 
and if other persons had desired the same objects then they 
had generally had to be satisfied with something else. 

Now he was forty-one, and paid super-tax as well as 
Daphne’s dress-bills, and if he had chosen to retire he could 
have done so to-morrow. His money would have gone on 
working for him as long as he chose to live—or at any rate 
until it vanished in a Capital Levy. But it never entered 
his head to retire, not even in his dreams. How should such 
a possibility occur to him, when he never found time even 
to take a week’s holiday? Vaguely in front of him he 
looked forward to a period—ideal and misty—when he 
should be level with instead of panting behind his pJans and 
commitments and responsibilities; and if ever this period 
had arrived, it is conceivable that he might have celebrated 
it by chucking the whole lot overboard. Meanwhile, like 
other members of his species, the more he worked the more 
work he created for himself. He would bitterly have 
resented any suggestion that he and his ceaseless labours 
on the business treadmill could form a subject for pity 
among either gods or men. He thought so little about him- 
self that he believed he was perfectly happy. If he had a 
tault, it was that he could never bring himself to throw away 
his old pipes. 

Daphne and he had never had any children, but no one 
had ever discovered whether they minded this or not. Even 
the kind of people who might have asked them—and it is a 
strange fact that such people do exist—were stopped by 
Bruce’s shyness and by what they described as Daphne’s 
queerness. ‘ When she looks at you like that,” they said, 
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‘you always wonder what she’s thinking.” An attractive, 
mysterious look it was, made up of a trick of tilting her head 
in conjunction with the unusual setting of her large eyes. 
You hoped she wasn’t laughing at you;. you hoped she 
wasn’t reading your thoughts; but on neither of these 
points could you ever feel quite sure. 

It was Felicity’s private opinion—which she had never 
breathed to a soul—that her sister rather traded on what 
was, after all, little more than a physical peculiarity. But 
even in Felicity’s case this opinion was liable to modifica- 
tion. Forthe nine times when Daphne’s look had obviously 
meant nothing at all, there would always be a tenth when 
one knew that it meant a great deal more than one could 
possibly understand. This upset one’s calculations, and 
made one begin all over again—exactly as with Daphne’s 
laziness, which was a by-word in her family, and yet was 
punctuated by such extravagant fits of energy that it 
seemed ridiculous sometimes ever to have called her lazy 
at all. 

We oughtn’t to be surprised that in our efforts to describe 
Bruce Lennox we have drifted away into a description of 
his wife. We are very far from being the only people to 
whom this has happened. 

Bruce issued his invitation on the morning of the day 
on which it was to take effect, and by means of the 
telephone. 

“This is Bruce,” he said, oblivious of the fact that his 
sister-in-law had immediately greeted him by name. And 
then: “I say, Felicity, I’ve only just heard that you were 
still in London.” 

“That pig, Daphne! Do you mean to say she never 
told you?” 

“No, I heard from your mother. I say, will you potn 
dine with me to-night ?” 

“ Oh, Bruce! We'd simply love to.” 

“We might go to a play, or something.” 

“That would be perfect,” said Feiicity. 

“* Something cheerful, I mean.” 
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“That’s right,” said Felicity. “As long as it isn’t 
Shakespeare.” 

“Oh, rather not. And if there’s anywhere amusing that 
you'd like to go afterwards, we might—well, perhaps you’ll 
leave it to me. 

*“* Bruce, you’re an angel. I’m pining for extravagance.” 

aes sight,” said Bruce. “You shall have it. And I 
say— 

ce Yes ? 99 

“1m afraid Daphne took the car abroad with her, but 
Pll send something for you. Round about seven. Will that 
beallright? I thought we might go to Claridge’s, or some- 
where.” 

“Oh, Bruce! ” said Felicity. 

“ You won’t mind if I don’t ask anyone else ? ” 

“* Of course not.” 

** Well, that’s about all, then,” said Bruce. ‘“ Unless you 
can think of anything else.” 

*¢ What else could there possibly be? Bruce, you’re the 
nicest man I know.” 

Far away in his office Mr. Lennox broke the tip of the 
pencil with which he had been prodding at his blotting- 

ad. 

“Well, that’s about all,” he repeated. “ Are you all 
right ?” 

Felicity recognised his usual difficulty in bringing any 
telephone conversation to an end—she didn’t know, of 
course, about the business ones—and tried to help 
him. 

“* We'll be ready by seven,” she said. “ Thank you most 
frightfully.” 

“* How’s Jan?” asked Bruce. ‘“‘ Getting on all] right ? ” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“ Still like your house ? ” 

“¢ More than ever.” 

“ Well,” said Bruce for the third time, “I should think 
that’s about all. Unless—er - 

** Good-bye,” said Felicity mercifully. 
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‘“* Good-bye,” said Bruce gratefully. ‘“ Er—yes, I think 
that’s everything.” 
And as Felicity hung up her receiver, it was. 


“* How funny of you to say that,” said Felicity, in the 
hired car, on the way to the restaurant. ‘‘I thought you 
liked Daphne.” 

“‘T do,” answered Ian quickly. “I like her enormously. 
And next to you, I think she’s the best-looking person I 
know. I only meant "a 

“What did you mean ?”’ 

“Well, that time we dined with them—just after we got 
back, I mean—I felt in a way m 

“Come on, Ian. Make an effort ! ” 

*“* Well, I felt somehow that one could get to know him 
much better if she wasn’t there. That was all 1 meant.” 

“‘ 'They’re a funny sort of couple, I suppose,” said Felicity 
thoughtfully. ‘“But,’? she added, “it’s been a great 
success.” 

*“* Oh, rather,” said Ian heartily. 

“* Mummie once told mea funny thing,” went on Felicity, 
who seemed to be suffering from a shortage of adjectives 
this evening. ‘‘ She said that she was so nervous that it 
wasn’t going to be a success—just before Daphne was 
married, [ mean—that she never slept for a whole week.” 

*“* But why was she so nervous ? ” 

“ She says she never knows what Daphne is really think- 
ing; but the funny thing is that she always says Daphne’s 
exactly like father—and she always knows everything he’s 
thinking. It just shows you,” she concluded, with some 
obscurity. 

They drove a little way in silence. And then: 

“Tsay,” said Ian suddenly, ‘I hope your mother didn’t 
keep awake over us.” 

Felicity laughed. 

“Oh, no,” she said. ‘‘ That was quite different. And, 
besides, mothers never worry nearly so much over their 
second children. You'll always find that.” 
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Ian pigeen-holed this information—delivered with such 
careless certainty—in the section of his mind which was 
invisibly labelled “ Felicity’s philosophy.” He was always 
turning over the contents of this compartment, smiling at 
them, piecing them together and separating them again. 
Sometimes they made him feel that he was really learning a 
lot about life ; at other times that he was learning alot about 
Felicity ; oftener still that the whole collection represented 
just so much childishness and general inaccuracy. But when 
he had finished, he was always careful to put everything back. 
He had no intention of losing ary of it. 

So they arrived at the restaurant, and there was Bruce 
with his tie more inefficiently tied than ever, and with a 
bunch of flowers for Felicity. 

“‘T hope they’re all right ? ” he asked anxiously. ‘“‘ Hullo, 
Ian,” he added, before his sister-in-law could begin thanking 
him. ‘* Well—let’s come along.” 

Ian had had some idea of shaking hands, but as Bruce had 
now turned his back he was forced to give it up. ‘They all 
trailed through the lounge, were picked up by a pilot-waiter 
and led to their table. 

“ It’s awfully good of you both to have come,” said Bruce. 
*Tt’s——- What? No, I ordered the dinner on the 
telephone. Didn’t Oh, thanks. What wasI saying? 
I hope Oh, yes. No, I ordered the wine, too. At 
least—just a minute—Felicity, do you still prefer 
orangeade ? ” 

Ses Mayilt po 

“Of course. Waiter, let’s have some orangeade, too. 
That’s everything, I think. At least Oh, well, it will 
do when he comes back. I say, how’s Ajax?” 

“* Blooming—bless his heart,” said Felicity. 

“‘ And the house? Oh, I asked you that on the telephone, 
didn’t 1? How’s——” 

““How’s Daphne?” interrupted Felicity. ‘ Enjoying 
herself?” 

“‘Oh,.yes, thanks. I’ve got a postcard from her some- 
where.” He began feeling in his pockets. ‘I must have 
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Oh, hullo ; 


> 


left it in my other clothes; but she said 
here are the tickets. Hippodrome. Is that all right 7 

This was Bruce in his first stage—firing off all the ques- 
tions which he had been thinking out in the hall; deter- 
mined to get through the list before he forgot them, but 
owing to the effort which this involved paying no attention 
whatever to the answers. The second stage was always a 
blank silence, filled with regrets for the way in which he had 
squandered his material. The final stage would be the real 
Bruce, his nervousness overcome and his genuine sympathy 
and interest having a chance to display themselves at last. 
But it was always a toss-up whether one got as far as the 
final stage at all. There was always the risk that he might 
go back to the first. 

To-night, however, all went well. Felicity bridged over 
the dangerous second stage with a lively series of personal 
remarks on their immediate neighbours—half the fun, in 
her view, of dining in public; and by the time she had 
finished, the real Bruce was ready to begin. ‘There were no 
silences after this, and they were twenty minutes late for 
their revue. 

“Now we’ll have some supper,” said Bruce, after it was 
over. And off they went to the Serene, where they assisted 
to brighten London by catching interrupted glimpses of 
American dancers, a Hungarian juggler and a Polish diseuse. 
They were also presented with elaborate paper hats, the 
product of a sweated industry in Paris. In addition to this 
Mr. Lennox’s guests essayed one or two dances on the rather 
inadequate floor, and Felicity’s personal remarks became 
livelier than ever. They all agreed that it was quite im- 

ossible to imagine where the ‘other entertainment-seekers 
could have come from—a problem which in truth seems 
quite insoluble. However, as they had come and to the 
number of several hundred, it was not a problem which was 
likely to trouble the management of the Serene Hotel. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Bruce, as they emerged into the 
street, “I'll drop you first. I rather like a bit of a drive.” 

His transparent intention was to prevent either of his 
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guests offering the hired chauffeur a tip, but despite its 
transparency there was no shifting him. 
“That’s all right,” he said. ‘Jump in. There’s really 
no difference in the distance.” 
And sc they went back to Greenery Street. 


Dialogue on the pavement, outside Number Twenty- 

phree: 

Felicity ; “‘Vve adored my evening, Bruce. You don’t 
know what fun it’s all been.” 

Ian: “Thanks most awfully for everything. It’s been 
most awfully kind of you.” 

Bruce: “Well, youll come and play golf with me on 
Sunday week, then?” 

Ian: “ Yes, rather. It’s most awfully good of you. 

Bruce (to Felicity) : “ And if you change your mind about 
coming, too Me 

Peltertys: “2Ohybar I shan’t.” 

Bruce: “ You'll only get a cold lunch, you know.” 

Felicity (with reminiscent gloating): “‘ Don’t talk to me 
about food! JI can’t bear it.” 

Bruce: ‘‘ Well, good night, you two. I must go to bed.” 

Felicity (with passtonate gratitude which startles and 
bewilders the hired chauffeur): “ Good-night, Bruce, 
you angel. Thank you ten thousand, million, billion 
times ! ” 

Ian: “Good night. Thank you most awfully.” 

Bruce (climbing back into the car); “ Rot. Nothing. Abso- 
lute rubbish.” [Exeunt Omnes. 
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Epilogue in Felicity’s Bedroom. 
Ian: “I must say, darling, I should hate it if you went 


off abroad like that with a lot of people, and I had to 


stay behind by myself. ” 
Felicity : “ Perhaps it’s different when you’ve been married 


ten years.” 
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lan (after thinking this over): ‘‘ Vd rather it wasn’t.” 

Felicity : “Well, perhaps it isn’t. But, lan, you must 
never forget that if it hadn’t been for Daphne, we 
should probably still have been only engaged. And in 
that case I should have gone mad by now.” 

Ian: ‘Would you ? ” 

Felicity (with conviction) : ‘‘ Of course I should.” 


[This evidence of her mental instability fills them both 


with the utmost satisfaction, and they embrace with extreme 
fervour. | 
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ANY authorities hold that if you want to see 
Meee Street at its best and to find its charac- 

teristics most openly displayed, you should visit it 
in the month of September. ‘The leaves are still on the 
Paradise Square trees then, and the early autumn mists 
which come floating through them from the river not only 
soften and beautify what is, after all and in itself, a very 
ordinary little street, but also seem to typify those other 
mists of the imagination through which the inhabitants still 
see their own lives and homes. Mr. Allbutt and his rivals 
are always particularly busy in September, as also are the 
pantechnicon vans, for of all months in the year it is the one 
when the perpetual change of tenancies is at its height. 
Older and wiser people may wait for the spring before they 
decorate the outsides of their houses, knowing that at least 
this will give them a run for their money before the winter 
fogs come to blacken the new paint. But Greenery Street 
never thinks of this. New paint is for it the symbol of the 
new adventure on which it has embarked, and as each Sep- 
tember comes round, the long ladders are coaxed into 
position against the stucco cornices, and the musical sounds 
from Mr. Allbutt’s workmen enliven the colder, glittering 
mornings. 

It is the return of the children and their perambulators 
from the grandparents, and the alarming growth of the 
former after six weeks in the country, which sends the 
harassed fathers off to Messrs. Gibbons and Duke. ‘They 
had thought to get through another winter—if only illness 
were spared them—without taking this desperate step ; but 
the shrinking process which is unceasingly at work seems to 
have increased its speed during those six weeks. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the night nursery, where the corner 
which had so easily held a cot absolutely refuses to hold a 
crib. And so Messrs. Gibbons and Duke’s telephone is kept 
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busy, and the waiting-list moves steadily up. “* We assure 
you,” they are informing anyone who hesitates, “ that those 
Greenery Street houses are the most sought- -after houses 
on our books.” The young couples who—less fortunate 
than the Fosters—have been subsisting in furnished flats 
since they were united in June, hurriedly sell out their 
capital, pledge their life insurances, and bor-ow from 
anyone who can be induced to lend to them, so only that 
they may secure a Greenery Street house for their own. 
Once again the air is full of voices, saying: ‘‘ What 
a dear little garden that would make, if only we could 
have it paved.” 

September in Greenery Street is the true beginning of the 
year, the time when good resolutions are taken, and new 
accounts are opened with Andrew Brown. In September, 
also, the Cosmopolitan Stores send out that very polite 
young man with the free samples of eggs and cheese, whose 
cunning tongue convinces his innocent victims that the 
Cosmopolitan exists but to help them through their diffi- 
culties, and that its shareholders are philanthropists to a 
man. Now shall you meet, whenever you go abroad, gas- 
men with bits of pipe, electricians with bits of wire, car- 
penters with bits of wood, and plumbers with nothing at all. 
Now does the other polite young man from the telephone 
exchange persuade the new arrivals to tell him how entirely 
satisfied they are with the service—before they have had 
the chance to discover that they are not. Now, too, does 
the licensed messenger, with headquarters outside the 
Blue Posts, appear with his offer to clean the windows, 
and exhibit as evidence of his skill his discharge papers 
from the Royal Marines—at least that’s what he says they 
are, only it is so obvious that they would drop to pieces if 
you examined them, that you prefer to take his statement 
on trust. 

In short, life in this month of September is, generally 
speaking, keyed up to a fresh start. Holidays are over, 
families are reunited, and the order once again is “ Full 
Speed Ahead.” Caught in the doldrums of August we may 
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have regretted the departing summer, have sighed over the 
vanished strawberries and all that they signified. Now, 
however, we look forward almost eagerly to winter’sapproach, 
We forget the fogs, the slush, the sore throats and the price 
of coal, we think only of long evenings by lamplight, of the 
books which we are really going to read this time, of the 
bright shop windows and the keen edge of the early 
frosts. 

Meanwhile, even here in Greenery Street, there is a tonic 
scent in the air which well accords with our prevailing mood. 
The exciting possibilities of the whole affair in which we are 
involved rush with fresh intoxication to our heads. How 
little did we think this time last year The thought is 
interrupted beforeitiscompleted. Its corollary almost takes 
away our breath. 

What fresh wonders will we not have discovered by the 
time that September is here again? 
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Grandmamma was still at the seaside, Mrs. Hamilton was 
still at the cottage, old Humphrey had wandered off to 
Scotland to join his friend, Mason, to shoot sundry wild- 
fowl and to complain about the weather. Daphne had 
moved on, or was moving on, to Italy. All these migrants, 
however, were understood to be on the point of winging 
their way homeward. In a fortnight or so the financial 
and dietetic strain of incessant lunches at Greenery Street 
would almost certainly be relieved, and meanwhile—as she 
could scarcely forbear to point out—Felicity was still solvent. 

“You must admit,” she said, “‘ that I’ve been rather good 
about money since we had that awful scene.” 

Having been present at the scene in question, we may be 
a little surprised to find it characterised in this way. But 
Felicity’s adjectives have never been remarkable for their 
restraint. 

“Do you think you’ll pull through, then?” asks Ian, 
looking up from his newspaper. 
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“I shall, as long as father doesn’t keep me waiting.” 

Tan crossed his legs and turned over the page. 

“ Of course,” Felicity continued, “there are still one or 
two bills for the house—I mean, apart from Allbutt’s—but 
I expect you can help me with them when your October 
money comes in.” 

“What?” said Ian, but with so little interest that 
Felicity continued to think aloud. 

“If only we could get really straight,” she said, “‘ I should 
like to make your room a bit nicer. Not that I want you 
to go and sit there, but J always feel Ian, what are 
you reading? I do wish you’d listen to me.” 

What 2.” 

“Oh, do put that paper away. I know there’s nothing 
init. What are you laughing at?” 

Ian dropped the newspaper on to his knees. 

““T oughn’t really to laugh, I suppose,” he said. “ But I 
was reading about a railway accident, and a 

** Where ? ” 

“Qh, abroad somewhere. Nothing to get excited 
about.” 

But in spite of this broad-minded advice, Felicity gave a 
sudden gasp. 

“Jan,” she began, ‘‘ you don’t think that Daphne 

“No, no. Ofcourse not. It was in the Tyrol—nowhere 
near where she is.” 

Felicity’s anxiety subsided. 

“‘ Oh,” she said. And then: ‘‘ But why should it make 
you laugh ? ” 

“* Weill, perhaps it isn’t so very funny.” 

** But what was it ?” 

Ian seemed to realise that he had better go through 
with it. 

“ Well,” he said, “ it’s only the names they’ve given to the 
English passengers who were killed. You would think they’d 
take a little more trouble, but it’s always the same. Look 
at that.” He leant forward and pointed to the paragraph 
which had aroused his inconsiderate mirth. 
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“ The following victims,” it read, “ are believed to have 
been British traveliers : Miss Gremel, Mr. Ebhun and Colonel 
oi The last name does not appear in the British Army 

tst? 

“TY should think not,” was Ian’s comment, and he 
laughed again. 

But Felicity didn’t think it at all funny. 

“* Of course it’s stupid of them to have muddled up the 
names,” she said. ‘ But I expect they did their best, and 
in any case I don’t think you ought to laugh when a lot of 
people are squashed to death.” 

Ian tried to defend himself. 

«That wasn’t why I was amused,” he said. 

** But just think of those poor people’s relations ! ” 

“IT won’t,” said Ian—whose only excuse was that he 
had missed his tea. ‘Why should I begin worrying 
myself about them? [I dare say they hadn’t got any 
relations. I dare say they all thoroughly deserved to be 
squashed.” 

ce Tan ! 2? 

He hadn’t really meant that, of course, and he hastened to 
withdraw. 

** All the same,” he added, in a final attempt at self- 
justification, “‘ there are probably worse ways of dying than 
being squashed quite suddenly in a railway accident. You 
wouldn’t have much time to get in a funk.” 

Felicity didn’t answer. 

“Would you ?” said Ian. 

Felicity wriggled in her chair. 

“Tan,” she began suddenly, ““T wish you wouldn’t 
mean, don’t you think 

Don’t I think what ?” 

She wriggled again. ‘‘ I wish I could ever talk seriously to 
you,” she said. 

“Seriously ?”” The newspaper was on the floor now. 
“What do you mean, darling? Of course you can.’ 

« Not about—about am 

*¢ About what ? ” 
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‘* About people being dead, I mean. Oh, Jan, some- 
times it seems terribly important that one should talk about 
it, and yet-—well, there isn’t really anything to say. Is 
tierera:” 

“ Not much,” Ian agreed. ‘It’s either one thing or the 
other, I mean.” 

“Then,” demanded Felicity, “‘why don’t we know 
which ?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Ilan ‘I didn’t arrange it all.” 

“'There you are. You won’t be serious, you see.” 

“But I .am serious. I swear I am. Only it’s no good 
getting morbid about it.” 

“What I want to know is, what about savages and idiots 
and tiny babies and that monkey we saw that put itself to 
bed? What happens to them? What happens to people 
who go silly when they’re about ninety-five ? ” 

‘“* J haven’t the faintest idea,” said Ian. 

“¢ What happens to animals ? ” 

“Oh, they’re all right,” said Ian, ‘* obviously.” 

“Well, what about insects ? ” 

“Um,” said Ian. “I’m dashed if I know. Ifit comes to 
that, what about flowers?” Feeling that he was getting 
sentimental, he hastily added: ‘‘ Or oysters ? ” 

But Felicity had thought of something else. 

““ What about animals that are extinct ?” she said. ‘It’s 
all frightfully puzzling.” 

“T wouldn’t let it worry you’ too much, you know,” said 
Tan.) Tiexpectit’s allaionts: 

“Ys it? Do you ever wake up in the night and feel 
terrified out of your wits ? ” 

ce Yes.’ 

“So do I. It’s the most awful feeling I know. What 
ought one to do about it ? ” 

““T don’t know,” said Ian. “ Perhaps if you told me at 
the time——” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t. That’s the worst part about it. 
One can’t do anything at the time except shiver with 
horror.” 
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“ After all,” said Ian, “ quite a lot of people have had to 
go through it.” 

“Go through what ? Oh, I see what you mean. Ye-es, 
but—well, other people don’t seem as real as oneself. Do 
they?” 

“* You do,” said Ian. 

And as this was getting a great deal too near the point 
which they had both so carefully avoided—though it was 
the implicit basis of the whole, highly intellectual debate— 
they let the subject drop, and turned to other and less 
mysterious matters. For whatever the secret causes which 
had led them from the report of a continental railway acci- 
dent to this avenue of psychical research, and however 
anxious they might be to obtain enlightenment and 
consolation from the exchanges of experience and beliefs, 
nothing would induce them to put the real reason for it 
all into words. However often they might approach it, 
they would always turn aside at the last moment—as they 
had turned aside now; they would always reach the stage 
where it had to be left. 

Other people might be separated, but in their own case 
this was a possibility which they must definitely refuse to 
discuss. 
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Having heard Greenery Street on politics and what, for 
want of a better word, we may call religion, how would 
it be if we put it through its paces on the subject of 
literature ? 

If we examine the bookshelves at Number Twenty-three— 
and the task cannot possibly take us long—we shall realise 
that in the matter of permanent acquisitions, both parties 
came to a standstill some time ago. Felicity’s contribution 
to the family library occupies a little hanging bookcase in 
her bedroom, and runs to about twenty-four volumes, which 
may be catalogued as follows : 

Imprimis. A copy of the Bible, in a soft leather binding 
which is about half an inch too large all round. (Cf. picture 
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frames with overlapping corners, which are particularly associ- 
ated with devotional subjects. Perhaps there is a reason 
for this, but we haven’t got time to search for it now.) If 
you open this Bible at all carelessly, half the coloured illustra- 
tions drop out, followed by a shower of snapshots and the 
desiccated remains of a flower which the owner wore at her 
sister’s wedding. ‘The owner’s name appears seven times 
inside the front cover, once in her mother’s handwriting and 
six times in her own—the latter autographs being remark- 
able for their size, inaccuracy and irregularity. Felicity 
has had this Bible since she was eight. 

Item. Shakespeare’s plays in three volumes—one slightly 
damaged by water, the result of the owner’s attempt to 
read Romeo and ‘fuliet while having a bath. Damage 
occurred when owner was fifteen. 

Item. The Red, Blue, Pink, Green and Yellow Fairy 
Books. Allin fair condition, except the Blue, which Daphne 
said was hers and is consequently somewhat battle-scarred. 
After the passage of many years Felicity has developed a 
sneaking suspicion that Daphne may have been right—but 
the book remains where it is. 

Item. Tartarin de Tarascon (with ilustrations). The 
only prize which the owner ever won at Miss Gillingham’s 
class. Autographed by Miss Edith Gillingham, under the 
class motto, Laborare est orare. Owner doesn’t know what 
this means, and hasn’t yet read the book. 

Item. Cheap edition of The Three Musketeers. Still 
cheaper edition of Twenty Years After. Bought with present 
owner’s pocket-money, and read almost to pieces. 

Item. An exquisitely-bound volume with a gilt lock. 
Owner was given this by her grandmother, and intended to 
keep a diary in it. May have actually begun it, but lost 
the key about seven years ago and so cannot be sure. A very 
choice specimen. 

Item. ‘Three works by Mrs. L. T. Meade. Owner is 
rather ashamed of these now, but doesn’t quite like to throw 
them away. 

Item. Ghosts of my Friends Not strictly a work of 
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literature, as it consists of the signatures of anyone who 
could be persuaded to contribute, smudged by folding the 
page before the ink was dry. General results rather dis- 
appointing, and not nearly so good as the printed example 
on the cover. 

Item. Odd volume of Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 
(Vol. II.), Owner hasn’t the faintest idea how this came 
into her possession, and would be delighted to return it to 
any claimant who turned up. Has had it so long now, 
though, that she looks like keeping it for life. Hasn’t read 
it, and doesn’t intend to try. 

Item. The Oxford Book of English Verse. Present from 
a young man who once told the present owner that she 
reminded him of Mona Lisa. Owner unable to trace the 
resemblance herself, but quite saw that comparison was 
well-meant. Young man subsequently went to Canada 
and married a widow with three children. Present owner 
rather wishes he hadn’t written his name on the half- 
title-page. 

Item. "Tauchnitz edition (in two volumes) of The Old 
Wives’ Tale. Souvenir of visit to the Riviera paid by old 
Humphrey after an attack of influenza, smuggled by him 
through the British customs and presented in a fit of 
generosity to his younger daughter. Present owner 
has read this, and means to read it again—‘* when she 
has ‘time,”? 

Item. Felicity’s stamp collection. Book acquired from 
Uncle Percival (since deceased) when present owner was 
nine. Contains six Soudanese stamps—the gift of the 
present owner’s sister, who bought them in Brighton— 
several of the commoner British issues, and a purple monarch 
with a beard who has not yet been identified. Present 
owner means to sell this collection one day, but is waiting 
for the market to harden. Expects it will fetch a good 
deal. 

Item. A new, popular novel, presented by Ian last 
February. Inscription inside cover, “ With love, from Jan.” 
Would fetch fourpence in the Charing Cross Road, but 
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present owner has no intention of parting with it. Ian says 
he once met the author. 

And that’s the lot—unless we count the book about 
Married Life which is hidden away at the back. Felicity 
has read this, too, but she couldn’t find anything in it she 
didn’t know. The same remarks apply to lan, Gertrude and 
the Murderess. If there were any way of getting rid of such 
a book, it would most certainly be got rid of. 

So much for Felicity’s library. Ian’s is kept in the dining- 
room—because there were some shelves there which the 
last tenants left behind. It consists of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon, an almost complete Stevenson, a collected 
Browning (a wedding-present, which is so well bound that 
it won’t open), and a fairly large bag of Everyman, the 
World’s Classics and mixed fiction. O. Henry and P. G. 
Wodehouse are well represented. There is also a copy of 
the Statuta et Decreta of the University of Oxford. 

But for real reading matter the Fosters don’t rely on 
either of these interesting collections. They turn instead— 
or, rather, Felicity turns, for this is necessarily her province— 
to the circulating library at Andrew Brown’s. ‘Twice, 
sometimes three times a week she sets out with a bundle 
of books under her arm, goes up in one of Andrew Brown’s 
lifts, presents herself at the desk which is labelled “‘ FAB to 
KYT,” and smiles at the young lady who sits behind it. 
In Felicity’s case the young lady always returns this smile, 
and the following dialogue then takes place : 


Felicity : “ V’ve brought two books back, and here’s my new 
list. Have you got the first volume of Indiscreet 
Reminiscences yet 2?” 

Attendant: “Vm afraid they’re all out still. But can I 
give you the second ? ” 

Felicity : “ No, thank you. We’ve had that. Oh—TI say— 
have you got Spate? No? Well, have you got That 
The Swine Did Eat? Oh, aren’t you taking it? I 
see. Well, have you got The Gutter? Oh, but I’m 
sure it’s published. I saw a long review of it in—— 
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Oh, yes; perhaps it was an advertisement. Well, have 
you got The Braxingtield Mystery? My husband is 
always asking for it. Oh; I see. Well, have you got 
anything on my list? And nothing on the old list 
either? Well, what have you got, then?” 
[The Attendant, who has been waiting for this 
moment, dives under the desk and fetches up about 
half-a-dozen novels, which she offers for Felicity’s 
inspection. } 

Attendant; ‘* Here are some of the latest, Mrs. Foster.” 
[Felicity looks at the backs of these works, and fails to 
recognise either their titles or their authors.] 

Felicity (politely, but disparagingly) : “1 don’t think I 

Attendant (briskly) : “ Prendergast’s Property—that’s a very 
pretty story.” 

Felicity (doubtfully): “Oh. ... I never seem to like 
books where the people are called ‘ Prendergast.’ ” 
Attendant : ‘* Well, what about The Transept? It’s going 

very well, you know.” 

Felicity (suspiciously) : “Is it religious ? ” 

Attendant (surprisingly) : “Oh, no. It’s about Rhodesia.” 

Felicity (with conviction) : “ I always hate that.” 

[By this time, however, a small queue has formed 
behind her, which has the effect of weakening her 
critical judgment. The attendant realises this, 
and goes quickly ahead. ] 

Attendant: “IT think you’d like this, Mrs. Foster. Jdlu- 

mination.” 
[Felicity picks up Jllumination and opens it. 
Nice short paragraphs, anyhow; and quite large 
print.] 

Felicity: ‘All right. That’ll do for one. [The queue 
shows fresh signs of impatience.]  “‘ And—oh, very 
well. I'll take The Transept for the other. Perhaps 
my husband will like it.” 

Attendant (more briskly than ever): “ Oh, he’s sure to, Mrs 
Foster.” 
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Felicity : “ Well, thank you very much. Good morning.” 
op sues 


This is how the library books are chosen. Would you 
like to hear how the library books are read ? 

Except in the case of The Braxingfield Mystery and other 
examples of its class, Ian insists on sending his wife ahead as a 
kind of pioneer. ‘ Will I like this?” he asks. ‘‘ What’s it 
all about?” Felicity defeats the author’s intentions by 
providing a brief synopsis. “Are you certain it’s got a 
happy ending ? ” is the next question. 

“* Well, I haven’t quite finished it, darling. But this kind 
of book always has a happy ending.” 

Ian takes it up, and opens it at about page thirty-five. 

“‘ Hullo,” he says accusingly. ‘“’There’s an Irishman 
here. Why didn’t you tell me ? ” 

“Ts there? Oh, but he only comes in for one chapter. 
He isn’t at all important.” 

Tan is mollified, and turns over a hundred pages or 
sO. 
“Um,” he says. “Is Doreen the heroine ?” 

“No. That’s the other girl I told you about.” 

Ian registers relief. 

*“‘T can’t stand the name ‘ Doreen,’ ” he says. He turns 

back about fifty pages, and a fresh prejudice is immediately 

outraged. ‘“* Look here,” he protests, “‘ the blighter’s gone 

aN called something ‘ dainty.” I can’t possibly read this 
ook.” 

“Oh, but, Ian, you must try. It’s really quite a good 
story, if only you’d begin at the proper place.” 

lan becomes magnanimous. 

“Well, [ll have a shot at it,” he says. ‘ After all, it’s 
no good wasting the subscription.” 

How he contrives to get through it at all after all these 
i aces it is impossible to imagine. But he does. 

e remains absorbed in it for two long evenings, at the end 
of which he informs Felicity that it is the biggest piffle he’s 
ever struck. 
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" “Do try and get me Lhe Braxingfield Mystery,” jhe 
egs. : 

And so the pursuit of literature in Greenery Street 
goes on. 
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Half-past six, and still Ian hadn’t come home. Felicity 
generally managed to get through the day now without 
ringing him up at his office, but this didn’t prevent the 
tising tide of excitement from sweeping over her every 
evening as the hour of his return approached. The move- 
ment on the Greenery Street balconies is almost continuous 
in the late afternoon, as wife after wife emerges from the 
French windows to gaze expectantly up the street. And 
as the hard-working husbands turn out of the main road, 
you see them waving their evening newspapers at the 
distant figures which are awaiting them. The distant figures 
wave their handkerchiefs in return, and during the 
summer months, at any rate, the introductory exchange 
of adventures begins long before the husbands have fished 
out their latchkeys. Sometimes they stand talking and 
laughing up at the little balconies for so long that they 
have to be reminded to come in—and this is one of 
the many reasons why the inhabitants of Greenery Street 
know such a tremendous lot about each other’s private 
affairs. 

‘“* T wonaer,” thought Felicity, “‘ if it had anything to do 
with that telephone call from Mr. Hepburn’s office. Only 
when I told the man where Jan was, he didn’t seem ta 
listen.” 

She went out on to the balcony again, looked up the street, 
and returned once more to the sofa. 

‘“‘ Perhaps he’s got an extra lot of work,” she thought. 
After all, this had happened before, and once he hadn’t 
got home until ten minutes past eight—only of course he 
had telephoned that time, and so she hadn’t worried. She 
didn’t want to worry now. She quite saw the futility of 
expending nerve tissue on visions of Ian under an omnibus, 
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or electrocuted on the Underground, or removed with loss 
of memory to a workhouse infirmary. She realised, also, 
that the cool odds against any of these things having taken 
place were at least a million to one, and that if, in spite of 
this, she let her imagination go, it would only reward her 
with a splitting headache after its absurdity had been 
exposed. Above all, she didn’t want her anxiety to 
appear so obvious that Ian would laugh at her when he 
came in. 

And yet She glanced at the clock again. ‘Twenty 
minutes to seven now. Surely he would have rung her up, 
if he had known that he was going to be practically three- 
quarters of an hour late... . 

Back to the balcony. Nolan. In again. 

Sometimes, of course, he went to the Club and had his 
hair cut—the only purpose for which this organisation was 
at present employed. But he’d always told her when he 
meant to do that, and, besides, he’d had it cut less than a 
week ago. Much too short, too, as usual. 

“¢ Ajax—what do you think?” 

The foolish Ajax—hardly to be called a puppy now— 
wagged his still rather inadequate tail. But one couldn’t 
send him out into the streets to hunt for his master; nor, 
indeed, did he make any kind of offer to go. 

“If only ycu were a St. Bernard, now,” said Felicity, 
“ then e 

Here Ajax suddenly yawned in her face. 

“You’re the stupidest dog I know,” said Felicity, and 
she went out on to the balcony again. 

An involved problem in superstition had begun to exercise 
her mind. Did it increase the chances of Ian having been 
run over if she kept on refusing to admit such a possibility ? 
Wasn’t it sometimes a kind of insurance with the Fates, to 
anticipate their next blow before it had really fallen—causing 
them to withhold it for some one to whom it would be a 
greater surprise ? On the other hand, though, if one really, 
truly told oneself that nothing could have happened, and 
induced oneself to believe it without a shred of reservations 
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didn’t this form a kind of protection for the person one, was 
thinking about ? 

Like the question of immortality, it was all most fright- 
fully puzzling. 

Here was another idea, though. How would it be to ring 
up the office?  “ Oh, could you tell me if Mr. Foster is still 
there, please?” Or, “‘ Oh, could you please tell me what 
time Mr. Foster left?” Or 

No. One oughtn’t to do that. Pride alone should 
prevent that note of anxiety reaching the girl at the office 
switchboard. It was out of the question. 

And characteristically, on this muttered decision, Felicity 
opened the drawing-room door and set off downstairs to the 
telephone. “ After all,” she was telling herself now, “ it’s 
ten to one that the office is closed.” 

Yet another idea supervened. She passed the door of the 
telephone room and called down the kitchen stairs. 

“Oh, Ellemt?’ 

The sounds of vocal music and running water ceased, ana 
the Murderess appeared at her pantry door—drying her 
hands on a dish-cloth. 

14 Yes, »m ? 9 

“IT suppose Mr. Foster didn’t by any chance send any 
message to say that he was going to be & 

“There, now! If it didn’t go clean out of my 
head ! ” 

eWhattie : 

**T made sure I’d remember it, too,’m. Mr. Foster rang 
up just before you came in, ’m, to say he wouldn’t be home 
till late.” 

Fool and idiot to have forgotten! Fool and idiot, 
equally, to have gone through all that mental torment for 
nothing. Yet in the moment of relief Felicity’s answer 
held no reproach. The familiar formula with which she 
addressed her staff twenty times a day sprang once more 
to her lips. 

“It doesn’t matter at all, Ellen. Thank you 5s 
much.” 
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Thank heaven, too, that she hadn’t quite reached the 
telephone. Of course he’d been kept at the office. Hadn’t 
she known it all along ? 
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Felicity was wrong, though. Ian had left the City 
half an hour before his usual time, summoned to Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields by the message which had missed him at Greenery 
Street. 

“But I thought Mr. Hepburn was still away,” he had 
said. “Is it anything important ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Glansbury—the other partner in the 
firm. ‘It’s decidedly important. Could you be here at 
a quarter past five?” 

And at ten minutes to six, after kicking his heels in a 
room with a lot of tin boxes and an ancient copying-press, 
Ian was admitted to Mr. Glansbury’s presence. 

© Sit down,” said Mr. Glansbury. “I won’t be a 
moment.” 

Nor was he. It was a full quarter of an hour before he 
returned, crept round behind his big desk, and addressed 
his caller for the second time. 

“[’m afraid,” he said, “that you haven’t heard our 
news.” 

“News ? No—what news?” 

“* About poor Hepburn.” 

“You don’t mean he’s—I mean “ 

Mr. Glansbury rubbed his hands together, producing a 
harsh, grating sound. 

“It was in the’ papers,” he said; “ but the name 
was very incorrectly given. Perhaps one could hardly 
CXPECE WH tose 

Ian heard no more for the time being. Though it was 
nearly a week since he had laughed at Mr. Ebhun and 
Colonel Witghom, his memory had darted back to this 
point at once. 

“That accident ?” he gasped. ‘* You mean 0 
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And as Mr. Glansbury gravely nodded, his memory 
leapt back still further; to a ridiculous conversation with 
Mr. Hepburn on the Greenery Street door-step. ‘ Look 
at the stars; millions of ’em.” ‘ Morestill,” he had answered, 
““where you’re off to.” And then: “ Yes, that’s certainly 
true. Yes; indeed.” 

It seemed astounding at this moment that he had not 
recognised the real meaning of these words before. 
Absurd, though ; of course they had meant nothing. To 
his shocked embarrassment he found himself on the verge 
of smiling, and hurriedly asked the first question that came 
into his head. 

“When did you hear? Is it absolutely 

“| fear there’s no possibility of doubt.” Mr. Glansbury 
picked up a paper-knife and put it down again. “ Of 
course he was a very old friend of yours,” he added sym- 
pathetically. “‘ Of mine too, I need hardly say.” 

“* Yes,” said Ian. And then, with a shade of qualification : 
“ Yes—of course.” It didn’t seem fair, somehow, to leave 
Mr. Glansbury under the illusion that in his own case the 
friendship had been more than automatic acquiescence 
in an arrangement which he had never been able to 
control. But perhaps this was hardly the moment to enter 
on such explanations. To break the long silence, he added: 

“* What a rotten piece of luck.” 

Mr. Glansbury nodded again, and again rubbed his 
hands together with that scraping noise. 

‘Tt was quite instantaneous,” he said suddenly. 

“Ah,” said Jan. That certainly made it a great deal 
better. So much better, indeed, that he found time to 
begin wondering why Mr. Glansbury couldn’t have told 
him on the telephone. 

“And of course he had no relations,” continued Mr. 
Glansbury with the same suddenness. ‘‘So that—er— 
well exactly Yes ; precisely.” 

“Dash it,” thought Ian ; “I believe he’s pleased.” And 
as though he had guessed this thought, Mr. Glansbury 
turned instantly to the darker side. 
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“Of course it has meant a great deal of extra work for 
me,” he said, “‘ and at a very inconvenient time. However, 
T suppose I oughtn’t to complain of that.” 

Ian murmured something non-committal. 

“It’s meant a great deal of extra work for the whole 
office,” added Mr. Glansbury, with scrupulous fairness. 
And then, glancing furtively at a slip of paper which he 
had just taken from a tray, he continued more quickly and 
on a slightly higher note. 
_ “About this trusteeship,” he said; ‘‘ which is really 

what I wanted to speak to you about. For the remaining 
period, that is until your next birthday, it should, Isuppose, 
devolve upon myself.” He paused, as if for an imaginary 
voice to say, ‘“‘And on whom better could it possibly 
devolve ?? and then, with another glance at the slip of 
paper, resumed his businesslike tones. 

‘‘ ve been looking into the matter of your investments,” 
he said. “ I’ve made a point of looking into it. Indeed, I 
felt it was one of my first duties.” 

f$ Yes,” said dian: 

“Yes,” echoed Mr. Glansbury. He dropped ‘the slip 
of paper as theugh he had taken a sudden aversion to it, 
and was on the point of rubbing his hands together again 
when he seemed to change his mind. 

“‘ Of course,” he said, “it has been a peculiar position 
in a way. Your father, quite rightly, had the utmost 
confidence in my—my late partner. Subject to the 
ordinary limitations and restrictions he had, as you 
know, absolute discretion in the management of your 
capital. a 

“Yes,” said Ian, wondering rather where the peculiar 
position came in, but hardly feeling that it was his business 
to: ask. ''** Yes, of course.” As an afterthought he added 
the phrase which F elicity knew so well. “ It was all tied up,” 
he said. 

“ Tied up,” repeated Mr. Glansbury. ‘Yes. In the 
ordinary way, yes.” 


Then he wriggled his shoulders inside his black coat, 
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and striking a fresh note in his capacious register, began 
again. 

“The last time that you saw Hepburn,” he said, “ did 
he speak to you at all about a change in your securities ? 
Can you recall whether he said anything on that subject ? ” 

Ian knew quite well that he hadn’t, but he hesitated 
politely before he answered: “No. I can’t say that I 
can.” 

“°M,” replied Mr. Glansbury. ‘“‘ Quite so.” He looked 
carefully at his finger-nails. ‘“ Precisely,” he added. ‘‘ Well 
—in that case—and without being too definite, of course, 
at this stage . . .” And off he went. 

“< Yes,” said Ian at regular intervals. ‘‘ Yes ; I see.” 

The minute-hand moved steadily round the clock. 

“Yes, Veaidviaa. a Loirerseest? 

And there was no doubt now that he did. Mr. Hepburn 
had done nothing that he wasn’t empowered or authorised 
to do. He had omitted no formality ; he had left behind 
him the clearest possible record of the transactions which 
he had carried out. There it all was on paper, if Mr. 
Foster would care to look at it. If Mr. Foster could suggest 
any way in which his interests could have been better 
guarded 

“< No,” said lane “ Of course fot.” 

“‘Tt’s unfortunate,” said Mr. Glansbury, “in a sense. 
If my partner had not—if he were alive, that is, I have no 
doubt that he would accept full responsibility for what has 
occurred—even if it meant personal loss to himself. But 
understand this, and I’m giving you the benefit of consider- 
able experience when I say it. ‘There has been no irregu- 
larity—of—any—kind.” 

“No,” said Ian again. ‘‘ Of course not.” 

“J have gone out of my way,” added Mr. Glansbury, 
drumming with his fingers on the desk; “I have been at 
some pains, if I may say so, to examine what has happened 
from every point of view. But the responsibility cannot 
be held to fall on the firm. Of course if you care to take 
another opinion elsewhere vg 
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Oh, no. I——” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Glansbury. ‘Then that is everything 
that has to be said. If you have any instructions for me 
as executor No, I imagined not. Then, in that 
Case tapichin 

As was intended, Ian rose to his feet. 

“Thank you very much,” he said, and he held out his 
hand. 

“My dear fellow,” replied Mr. Glansbury, making a 
complete sentence of it. “‘ Anything that I can do. Any- 
thing that I could do, that is. ... Well—think it over 
I’m always here. Always here in this room.” And he 
rang the bell for his client to be shown out. 

“Thank you,” said Ian again. They were always 
thanking people, these Fosters were. 
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“But I don’t understand,” said Felicity. ‘‘ If you knew 
you were so late, why did you want to walk all the way 
home ? ” 

**T don’t know,” said Jan. “I just felt like it.” 

“But why—when you say yourself you’ve got a head- 
ache’? ” 

“One can’t explain everything,” said Ian. 

“But all the way from the office. It’s too much, 
darling.” 

“*T didn’t come from the office. I mean i 

“Where did you come from, then? ... Ian, where 
did you come from?” 

** T—P’ll tell you after dinner.” 

“What do you mean? Why can’t you 
something—is anything worrying you?” 

“No. Well—yes, if you must have it. ’S a matter of 
fact orins” 

Pause. 

** As a matter of fact, what ?” 


“ Nothing.” 


Tani; is 
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“Jan, what ts the matter with you? Have you—have 
you had a row with some one at the office ? ” ° 

* Of course not.” 

“Well, what zs it, then? Why didn’t you want to tell 
mew?” 

“I do,” said Ian. “But...” Another maddening 
pause. 

“Do you mean it’s some kind of bad news ? ” 

: Well Ps acmmatter of facryiicil)? 

“Tan! Do you want me to shake you ?” 

“No. ’S a matter of fact—well, you remember that 
railway accident ?” 

“What railway accident? Oh, yes; of course I do. 
But——” 

“Old Hepburn was in it. He—well, ’s a matter of fact, 
he’s—well, he’s dead. I’ve been seeing his partner. That’s 
all. 

“Oh!... Jan—darling. ... Nowonder you 
mean, I a 

“‘ Can’t be helped,” said Jan, staring at nothing. 

** But he was here such a short time ago,” Felicity pro- 
tested. “* And Oh, how horrible! And I—I was 
beastly about him.” 

“Rot. It’s not your fault.” 

“But "4 

*“Oh, let’s talk about something else. I—I’m a bit 
upset. “That’s all.” 

“* Of course you’re upset,” said Felicity approvingly. “It 
would be dreadful if you weren’t. And I know he’d done 
an awful lot for you, and he was probably a very nice old 
man really, and s 

“* Was he ?” said Ian in spite of himself. 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Ian again. “I—that is, nothing at 
all.’ 

“Yes, you do. You mean there’s something else you 
haven’t told me. Ian, the partner said something to annoy 
zou. He did, now; didn’t he?” 
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“Tt wasn’t bis fault.” 

“ And that was why you walked all the way pone) Tan— 
as if I couldn’t be told. As if I wasn’t the first person that 
ought to be told! What was it?” 

* You I don’t think you’d understand.” 

“‘ Of course 1 should understand. Jan, do you surpose I 
wouldn’t tell you, if it was the other way reuna? It’s 
something about your money. Isn’t it *” 

‘Oh, leave it alone, F'licity. It’s no good, I tell you. 
It’s % 

** But how can I possibly: 

“Tt’ll only upset you, too. You’d much better——” 

* Tan, have they stolen it all ?” 

“Good heavens, no. You mustn’t a that. -it’stall 
perfectly straightforward. But t 

“You might just as well cell me now. I know you think 
you’re being frightfully considerate, but I am your wife, 
you know.” 

“J didn’t mean to tell you,” said Ian stubbornly. 

<1] cawthelpithaty« 

“T don’t know what your fatherll say. I don’t 
know ss 

S Tan—please | : e 

““T don’t 

“ Please, Ian. Don’t you see how perfectly infuriating 
you’re being? . You’ve got to tell me--now, at once. 
Have we got anything left at all ? ” 

“Yes, of course we have.” 

“Well, how much, then ? ” 

“ Falf,” said Ian. “ A hundred and aA a year. Now 
you know.” 

Felicity sat down beside him on the sofa. With her left 
hand she stopped Ajax from jumping on to her lap, for this 
was not the moment for Ajax. With her right hand she 
took hold of her husband’s. 

‘Poor angel,” she said. ‘Why couldn’t you tell me 
before ?” est 

At intervals of a tew seconds she then added the 
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following observations, all of which were received in 
complete silence : 

“Lots of people,” she said, ‘‘ would manage easily on 
seven hundred a year.” 

“ Besides,” she said, “‘ youll get your rise in January, 
and then we shall be practically back where we were.” 

“*T shall economise,” she said. ‘‘ Of course I can, if I 
tie? 

“It would have been far worse,” she said, “‘ if this had 
happened while we were engaged.” 

“*T think it’s absolutely disgraceful,” she said. “If this 
had happened to rich people, they’d have put some one in 
prison for it.” 

** You’re not to worry your head,” she said. ‘“* As iong 
as we’ve still got each other, what does anything else 
matter ? ” 

**] shan’t dream of telling father or mummie,” she said. 
** And you’re not to dream of telling them either. You’re 
to promise me that.” 

“And now,” she said finally, “the dinner’s ordered, 
and cooked, and if you don’t eat it, you’ll only be wasting 
more money than if you do. This time next year we 
shall probably be laughing to think how little it all 
mattered. Jan, darling, would you mind giving me a 
kiss ? ”” 

Ian did so; but he wouldn’t like us to print the broken 
sentences with which it and its successors were accompanied. 
There are moments in Greenery Street which must be 
respected even here. 

“¢ Now wash your hands quickly,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Never 
mind about changing anything. And I’ll run down and 
tell them you’re just coming.” 

They separated, with a last kiss, at the drawing-room 
door, and Felicity ran down as she had said. On the 
hall table, beside Ian’s hat and gloves, an envelope 
was lying. She picked it up, glanced at both sides, and 


opened it. 
te I. R. Foster, Esq.,” she read. “ Dr. to Allbutt and 
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Sons, Ltd.” And below, following a fulsome description of 
all that the Allbutt family would do for you: “ To balance 
of account rendered—f336 16s. 7d. An early settlement 
would oblige.” 

“Oh, Ellen,” she said, entering the dining-room. “ Mr. 
Foster’s not quite ready. I think we’ll help ourselves.” 

Then, as the Murderess faded away, she went straight 
across to the book shelves, took out the Liddell and Scott, 
opened it, placed Mr. Allbutt’s sinister communication 
between the leaves, and put the book back where she had 
found it. 

“Come along, lan!” she called through the open door. 
“Your soup’s getting cold.” 
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VII 
I 
A POINT has been reached where the touchstone of 


past experience can be the only test of our sympathy 

or otherwise with the occupants of Number Twenty- 
three. If we, also, began life in Greenery Street—and if 
we recall our attitude to the world in those days—then a 
remark made by Felicity near the end of the last chapter will 
seem clear and intelligible enough. “I shan’t dream of 
telling father or mummie,” she said. ‘‘ And you’re not to 
dream of telling them either. You’re to promise me that,” 
she added ; and from Ian’s silence we may reasonably infer 
that he did promise it. 

“Of course,” we old inhabitants say, nodding our 
approval. “ Naturally they wouldn’t think of telling her 
parents.” We have accepted the fact, and are prepared to 
go ahead. But there are others whose pilgrimage has not 
taken them through Greenery Street, and however much 
we may pity or despise them, there are obvious difficulties 
in going ahead while they insist on asking so many 
questions. 

Why, they obstinately enquire, do this strange young 
couple—who, after all, have a great deal more than many 
young couples on which to congratulate themselves—why do 
they so rashly and precipitately agree to conceal all 
news of the misfortune which has befallen them from 
Mrs. Foster’s relations ? Here on the one hand is a rich 
father, there on the other is a rich and good-natured 
brother-in-law. Where would be the harm in letting these 
two rich people know? Why this ridiculous secrecy ? 
What’s the idea ? 

As we draw breath for our reply, yet another question is 
shouted at us. How, ask these same objectors, can you or 
the Fosters talk of pride or independence, when Felicity— 
it you will allow us to call her that—is already accepting 
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seventy-five pounds a quarter from old Humphrey? We 
repeat, what is the idea ? 

At this stage all the old inhabitants begin answering at 
once, fiercely and incoherently, but determined to defend 
the honour of their former Street. For a time the uproar 
is deafening, but as it dies down we are able to note and 
summarise the following answers. How far they will go 
towards satisfying the objectors, we are quite unable to 
predict. These persons have had their turn, though ; let 
Greenery Street make its reply. 

In the first place, then (say the old inhabitants), Felicity 
hadn’t asked for that salary trom her father ; and in Greenery 
Street you may accept almost anything from almost anyone 
as long as you are sure that you haven’t asked for it. In the 
second place it is an unwritten law in these thirty-six little 
houses that the wife’s income must not exceed the husband’s. 
In the third place a wife cannot possibly receive a larger 
allowance than her elder sister did at the same stage, without 
suffering in the tenderest portions of her self-respect. In 
the fourth place—turn up your noses if you must, but this 
won't alter things—the illusion of newly-won independ- 
ence is the most precious possession which these young 
couples own. In the fifth place, loyalty to her husband 
compels a wife to suppress or misrepresent to any extent, 
sooner than admit that he is less prosperous than he is 
believed to be—no matter how the disaster has arisen. And 
in the sixth place—which is really the whole argument— 
the aforesaid couples are without exception romantic, un- 
practical, sensitive, improvident, fundamentally unbusiness- 
like, and constitutionally incapable of seeing anything as it 
really is. 

When Greenery Street has been left behind, they may 
outgrow some of these weaknesses. The change which 
Felicity suspected on the night when she duplicated her 

rayers will, for better or worse, have begun to make itse't 
felt. Though the universe continue to revolve round each 
couple’s hearthstone, it will do so less dizzily and erratically. 
What is lost in excitement and bewilderment is gained in 
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new and hard-won knowledge. Quite suddenly comes 
the realisation that other people are, have been, and very 
likely will be married, too. 

Meanwhile it is the first, magical year. Every day, every 
hour almost has its separate thrill. The purchase of a new 
galvanised-iron dust-bin moves us to the marrow, triumph 
Dver a tradesman raises us to undreamt-of height, defeat 
by the Inspector of Taxes plunges us into bottomless depths. 
Everything is new, everything is exciting, and every excite- 
ment is doubled by the fact that it is shared. As for the 
loss of nearly a fifth of our total income, what more is this— 
when we come to consider it—than another absorbing 
adventure? We'll get round it somehow; of course we 
will. Aren’t there two of us now to face and outface the 
whole world? But if you think we’re going to let anybody 
else in on our latest secret, then you’re pretty completely 
mistaken. You laughed when we told you about the trades- 
men; you yawned when we boasted of our new dust-bin. 
Very well, then ; we’ve got a much bigger affair than either 
of those up our sleeves, but we’re not going to waste it on 

ou. 

This is how Greenery Street thinks and acts. This is how 
Felicity and Ian thought and acted now. They wouldn’t 
deny that they’d had a shock ; but, as Felicity pointed out, 
so long as they’d still got each other, what did anything else 
matter? One expects these little jolts occasionally, so they 
told one another, but in Greenery Street there is an ancient 
phrase which will fetch its inhabitants through worse 
troubles than these. You find it in those multi-coloured 
fairy books on Felicity’s hanging book-shelf. ‘‘So they were 
married,” it runs, ‘‘ and lived happily ever afterwards.” 

“ce 


For “and,” say the inhabitants, please read ‘ and 
therefore.” ) 


2 


Dr. Septimus Fish, whose sermonettes—the word is his 
and not ours—are syndicated in several hundred periodicals 
on both sides of the Atlantic, though a great deal more 
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copiously on one side than the other, has written ai 
follows : 

“Your wife is your partner. So is your husband,” 
(Don’t interrupt, please. The doctor’s meaning is p#t- 
fectly clear.) ‘‘ The policy of the square deal goes in matzi- 
mony just like it does in business. In business the big 
orders go to the firms where each member knows he has the 
confidence of his colleagues. Ask your broker if this isn’t so. 
In matrimony the prizes go to the couples who pull together. 
If you can pull together, you can push together, too. Every 
fact withheld from your married partner is a piece of grit 
in the mechanism of your future. Every confidence is a 
drop of grease in its bearings. Remember this the next 
time you feel like acting without telling him or her. If you 
do, you will be on the high road to one hundred per cent. 
efficiency in married life. You will have done your part 
in making this old world a better, brighter place for folks 
to live in. (Copyright by Dr. Septimus Fish tn all countries 
except Turkey.)” 

If you had shown this to Felicity, she would have 
said: ‘“‘ Why, yes; of course. That’s exactly what we 
do.” If you had shown it to Ian, he wouldn’t have 
said anything at ali, but his unspoken comment would 
have been precisely the same as Felicity’s. Yet yesterday 
he had made a deliberate attempt—bungling and un- 
successful as it had proved—to hide a very important 
fact from his wife. ‘That he was as relieved as anyone 
at its failure is neither here nor there. He had made 
it, he ought to be ashamed of himself, and he was ashamed 
of himself. 

This being so, it was clear that he ought to apologise. 
He did apologise. He apologised twelve times before he 
went to bed, twice in the middle of the night, and he was 
still apologising the next morning at breakfast. 

“‘T got it into my head,” he kept on saying, “ that you 
might think I ought to have prevented it somehow.” 

And every time Felicity would answer : 

“ But how could you have prevented it ?” 
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“Well,” Ian would say. ‘“’S a matter of fact, I don’t 
see how I could.” 

So he received absolution for his attempted sin, and 
eventually set off for his work with all the usual ritual of 
doorstep and balcony. His conscience had been cleared. 
As he turned to wave his hand for the last time, he had— 
for the moment—almost forgotten that anything was wrong. 
The memory overtook him again in the Underground, but 
it could no longer overwhelm him. ‘ We’ve got to be jolly 
careful,” he told himself, ‘ but with any kind of luck we 
ought to be able to pull through. After all, it might have 
been a great deal worse.” 

He was quite unconscious of any grudge towards his late 
trustee. “If anybody’s to blame,” he reflected, “‘ it’s that 
poor devil of an engine-driver. And it would have been 
rotten luck for old Hepburn if he’d had to make up the 
money himself.” 

Ian, you see, was on the high road to one hundred per 
cent. efficiency in married life. What of his devoted wife, 
whose presence of mind had spared him so much additional 
anguish, but who was now for the first time left alone with a 
skeleton in her cupboard? What would Dr. Fish have 
said if he had been admitted to the secret of that Liddell 
and Scott ? 

**T don’t care,” muttered Felicity, standing now by the 
dining-room book-shelves. “If I found that bill first, it 
was because I was meant to hide it from him. It’s just 
as much my bill as his. And it was I who made 
him paint the back of the house as well as the front. 
And if only I hadn’t been so extravagant just after we 
were married ¥ ; 

But reproaches of this description were not going to 
strengthen her will. She drove them firmly from her 
mind, and, with a courage which irresistibly recalls the 
Spartan boy and his fox, she wrenched the lexicon from 
Ss place. 

‘Three hundred and thirty-six pounds. 

An early settlement would oblige... , 
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They must have been mad to let themselves in for a debt 
like that. Mad to expect that they could ever possibly pay 
it. She tried to cast her mind back to the early summer, 
to recall those distant interviews with Mr. Allbutt, to under- 
stand how on earth she could have agreed to his diabolical 
suggestions. ‘* Mr. Allbutt was perfectly charming,” she 
had kept on telling Ian at the time. “ He said it would pay 
us over and over again tohave that hot-watersystem changed. 
Because if there were another coal strike . . .” 

Well; there hadn’t been another coal strike, and the only 
person who was to be paid over and over again was Mr. 
Allbutt himself. Where was his vaunted charm now? 
It was difficult to picture him any longer without horns and 
a tail. 

** Perhaps if I went and saw him. . . .” mused Felicity. 
This, certainly, was how the Burghers of Calais had got out 
of their difficulties; but pride revolted at the notion of 
appearing as a suppliant in that horrid little office of his— 
with all those samples of wallpaper, and the portrait of the 
drains at Gloucester Mansions, and the pimply boy who 
never knew anything and always seemed to be laughing at 
one. 

What would happen if one just wrote and said one 
couldn’t pay—at any rate not until some time next year, and 
then only in little bits? Would Mr. Allbutt try and have 
Ian put in prison, or would he go and sneak to old Humphrey ? 
Either prospect was unthinkable. They must pay. 

That horrible old Hepburn ! 

No; that wasn’t the way to relieve oneself. Mr. Hep- 
burn’s manes would kindly understand that this last remark 
had not really been made. One mustn’t speak like that in 
the very room where he had once dined. 

How would it be, now, if 

No; that was no good either. An early settlement was 
what Mr. Allbutt had demanded. 

Then was there nothing that one could sell? Her 
dressing-case ? Not with “ F.F.” on every bottle and hair- 
brush—nay, even on the very button-hook. Besides, it 
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had pretty well got to be something that Ian wouldn’t 
notice. That ruled out all the communal wedding-presents 
—not that they’d have fetched much in any case. What 
remained ? Her clothes. But no one gave one anything 
for clothes, and she must have something to wear. What 
about the stamp collection, then? Put to this acid test, 
the stamp collection suddenly suffered an extraordinary 
depreciation in value. Some day, of course, it would be 
different. One held on doggedly to the stamp collection’s 
ultimate vindication; but to set it, for the moment, 
against Mr. Allbutt’s bill was Well, anyhow, the stamp 
collection was out of it. 

Anything else? Her watch? Five pounds at the out- 
side, and Ian would ask questions at once. Jewellery? 
She’d hardly got any, except—— 

The solution came like a thunderclap. 

Grandmamma’s pearls. Darling grandmamma’s quite 
monstrous pearls ! 

There they were—upstairs in her jewel-case—eating their 
heads off. Absolutely unwearable in their present, old- 
fashioned setting—the kind of collar over which late 
Victorian dowagers used to glare at each other—but at the 
very lowest estimate worth far more than Mr. Allbutt’s 
paltry little bill. Why, she needn’t even sell them all. She 
need only go to a respectable jeweller’s, tell him she wanted 
three hundred and thirty-six pounds, and have the balance 
threaded as a single row. ‘Two birds with one stone. 
Allbutt defied, and a necklace which would fill ali Greenery 
Street with envy. 

How on earth could she have overlooked this way 
out ? She would take them off to Bowling’s, in Knights- 
bridge, at once. ‘Could I see Mr. Bowling himself, 
please? Qh, good-morning, Mr. Bowling, I just wanted 
you to % 

Yes; but what would grandmamma say if she found 
out? 

Supposing she were to call, as she had said she would, and 
asked to see the pearls. It was no use pretending that this 
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wouldn’t be, in Felicity’s phrase, “ most awfully awkward.” 
Because, you see, darling grandmamma had given her that 
hideous collar simply because grandpapa had given it to her. 
It symbolised marriage. Grandmamma had said as much. 
Her voice had taken on the kind of tone which people use in 
church, when she had handed over those pearls. Not only 
had the recipient been afraid that she was going to cry, but— 
more alarming still—that she was going to change her mind 
and lock the gift up in the safe again. And how, after all 
that, was one going to tamper with it during grandmamma’s 
lifetime ? Hadn’t this scene of uncomfortable emotion 
been the only cause why she had not already had the setting 
altered ? 

** An early settlement would oblige.” 

If grandmamma found out, it might kill her. Old people 
were notorious for dying in circumstances like these, and in 
that case Felicity would be directly and solely responsible. 
The Brand of Cain—whatever that meant; only of course 
Cain never had a grandmother. 

Nor a builder’s bill either, if it came to that. 

“It’s not as if J remembered grandpapa,” said Felicity 
to herself. ‘‘ Even Daphne can only just remember him, 
and she wouldn’t do that if he hadn’t terrified her so. 
Daphne would have sold them like a shot.” 

Unfortunately, however, there was only one Daphne in 
the family. 

Perhaps one could pawn them. Didn’t that mean that 
you could get them back afterwards if you changed your 
mind ? If only there were some one whom she could ask. 
Mrs. Lambert ? No, most certainly not. 

“To balance of account rendered a 

Well, anyhow it couldn’t do any harm if she asked Bowling’s 
what they were worth. Perhaps she would find some other 
way out, and meanwhile 

On this suspended alternative she went upstairs to her 
bedroom. 

“Tt’s all right, Ellen. Tonly just want to—— Oh, well; 
thanks very much.” 
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‘The Murderess transferred her activities to the ropm 
next door. Felicity took her keys from the top drawer 
of her dressirg-table, lifted the jewel-case out from 
under a box of bath soap in the corner cupboard, and 
anlocked it. 

How could people ever have worn things like that ? 

She held the collar across her throat and pulled a face at 
herself in the looking-glass. 

Frightful ! 

A whisper reached her direct from the infernal 
regions. 

“You could always make out that you were having them 
taken care of at the bank.” 

Indignantly she turned on her heel, dropped the collar 
into the jewel-case and slammed the lid. 

Dear little room. How she loved it, and its clean, white 
walls, and its shiny paint, and—— 

** 1 don’t care,” said Felicity. ‘I’m not doing this only 
for myself. It’s for Ian, too—and for our house, where 
we’ve been so happy.” 

She pulled on a hat, snatched up her gloves, opened the 
jewel-case again and thrust the pearl collar into her hand- 
bag. So down the stairs once more. The thud of the 
closing front-door had something final about it this time, 
but Felicity herself scarcely heard it. 


3 


She hadn’t asked for Mr. Bowling personally, for the 
assistant who had come forward to meet her had been— 
as most assistants were when they saw Felicity—perfectly 
charming. He had even remembered the name under 
which she had last entered these premises. 

“Miss Hamilton, isn’t it?” he had said. ‘‘ Something 
wrong with your watch again ? ” 

Nothing familiar, you understand. Pure friendliness, to 
which no one could take objection in anybody who had 
puch a nice voice and was so beautifully dressed. 
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“No, it isn’t the watch. And [’m—well, I’m not Miss 
Hamilton any longer. Pm 7 

The assistant interrupted her by clicking his tongue in a 
self-reproachful manner. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘‘ Of course. It’s Mrs. 
Mrs, 

*< Foster,” said Felicity. 

“* Of course,” repeated the assistant. ‘* What can we do 
for you, Mrs. Foster ? ” 

It would have been easier in a way if he hadn’t been quite 
so charming. But there could be no turning back. 

‘“«T wanted to ask you,” said Felicity, fumbling with the 
catch of her bag, “‘ whether—I mean, now much you think,” 
—she laid the collar on the glass-topped counter—‘‘ how 
much you would say this was worth.” 

A subtle change took place in the assistant’s aura. 

**Won’t you sit down, madam?” he said. And then: 
“Ts it a question of insurance ?” 

“ Well—no. Not exactly. I wanted to find out 
Well, it’s not very pretty, you know. And [ rather thought 
that if I could 

This wasn’t the way to doit. Running it down like that 
already. 

““T mean ” she began again. 

** You’d like us to reset it, madam ? ” 

“No. Not quite. I was really thinking—well, would 
you care to buy it?” 

“‘ Ah,” said the assistant. He leant easily forward on his 
elbows, picked up the collar and turned it to and fro about 
nine inches from his eyes. A long and, for Felicity, a painful 
process, during which she held her breath and wished 
ardently that she had declined the assistant’s invitation to 
sit down. 

Suddenly he replaced it on the counter. 

“What were you thinking of asking, madam?” he 
enquired. 

“ T haven’t any idea. I mean, ’d much rather you—— 
I really don’t know at all.” 
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“It’s a very old-fashioned piece,” observed the assistant. 

“Oh, yes. I know it is. But the actual pearls—they 
ought really to have gone up, oughtn’t they ? ” 

‘“‘There’s no saying,” replied the assistant. “ They’re 
very peculiar things, pearls are. It’s almost entirely a 
question of the matching. Now, these’”—he put one 
finger through the collar— are hardly what I should call 
matched at all.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity. 

“And then,” resumed the assistant, “ there’d be the 
expense of resetting them before they’d be any use 
to us. They need cleaning, too. And,” he added, 
““T shouldn’t say they’d been worn as much as they 
should. ‘They’re a bit dead, if you see whatI mean. A 
bit lifeless.” 

‘Oh, but surely they’d soon be all right again. Wouldn’t 
they ?” 

The assistant shook his head gloomily. 

“You never can tell,” he said. ‘ Pearls are very tricky 
things. Have you any idea,” he suddenly asked, “‘ what was 
paid for them, when they were bought ? ” 

“No,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Not the slightest. But a 

However, it was no use telling him that grandpapa had 
been really a very rich old man. She quite saw the irre- 
levance of such testimony. ‘ 

“They must be worth something, though,” she 
suggested. 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” said the assistant. “ln their day, 
undoubtedly.” 

He seemed to hesitate, and then with a burst of confi- 
dence he leant far over the counter. 

“T’]l tell you what I'll do,” he said, in a low and 
mysterious voice. “I'll show them to Mr. Bowling 
himself.” 

“There!” he seemed to add. “That shows you the 
lengths [ll go to when I’m feeling really generous.” 

. There is no difficulty in guessing Felicity’s next 
remark. ; 
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“Thank you so much,” she said. And then: “ Could 
you possibly show them to Mr. Bowling now?” 

“< T’ll see,” said the assistant. And whisking up the collar 
he vanished into the recesses of the sumptuous cave in which 
he dwelt. 

Twice during the ensuing quarter of an hour other assist- 
ants asked Mrs. Foster if she were being attended to; and 
once a third assistant invited her to notice a glass case full of 
chain bags. 

** You’d be surprised what a lot of these we’re selling,” he 
said. ; 

“Would I?” said Felicity, with her eyes fixed on the 
spot where her ambassador had disappeared. After this 
she was left undisturbed. 

Would it have been better if she had had a shot at naming 
a price? Were Messrs. Bowling, after all, the best place 
tohavecometo? They certainly looked prosperous enough, 
and yet—well, mightn’t it have been preferable to have 
gone to that man who put things into auctions for you, and 
wrote such conceited advertisements about himself? Sup- 
posing mummie came in here, as she not infrequently did, 
and Mr. Bowling gave the show away... . 

““T wish I hadn’t been quite so sudden about it all,” she 
thought. 

And presently: “If they offer me anything less 
than five hundred, then I shall refuse it. I must stick 
to that.” 

And on this decision she became aware that yet another 
jeweller was making his way towards her. He had the pearl 
collar in his hand. It must be Mr. Bowling himself. 

He came right up to her—to the public side of the 
counter, as if to show his sovereignty in the shop. 

** Mrs. Foster ? ” he said. 

Felicity rose to her feet. 

“Can you she began: \“* Is it ? 

“Do you know,” interrupted Mr. Bowling, in a fat, 
wheezing kind of voice; ‘‘ do you know that I used to have 
the pleasure of serving your grandfather—he was Sit 
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Edmund Angmering, wasn’t he ?—— Ah, I thought 
so. Yes, let me see, it must ‘have been over forty years 
igo that he first came here. When we were on the 
other side of the street.” 

““ Were you ? ” said Felicity faintly. 

“A very good customer he was. But that’s a long 
time ago. I expect you'll say it’s a very long time ago. 
Ha, ha.” 

Felicity swallowed. Never, she decided, had she felt 
the loathing for anyone that she now felt for Mr. Bowling. 
But he held her future in his fat hands. Whatever 
happened, she mustn’t offend him. 

““Tt—it does seem rather long ago,” she managed to 
murmur. 

** Plenty of changes since then,” said Mr. Bowling—with 
just enough lack of expression to leave it uncertain whether 
he were being insolent or merely philosophical. And then, 
abruptly, he became businesslike. 

“This collar,” he said. ‘Of course. we’d very much 
prefer to exchange it for some of our present stock., You’d 
get better value that way, you know, Mrs. Foster.” 

Felicity was too nervous to speak. But she succeeded in 
shaking her head. 

“You'd rather not ? ” said Mr. Bowling. “ Well, then, 
taking everything into consideration—old customer and so 
forth—present state of the market—slackness in trade—our 
big overhead and so on—I’m doing the best I can for you 
when I say ”—he cocked his little eyes at her—‘ when I 
say—um—ah—er—three hundred pounds.” 

Felicity’s lips parted, but no sound came from them. It 
was useless to pretend that three was as much as five, and 
yet 

“And I’m only saying that,” added Mr. Bowling, “ to 
oblige you.” 

“ But ” said Felicity, and stuck. 

* You won’t get as much elsewhere,” said Mr. Bowling 
* But of course, Mrs. Foster, it’s for you to decide.” 

Yes. Of course it was. 
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“Well?” said Mr. Bowling. ‘ What shall we say ¢ ” 

How can he ask? We say the only thing that it is 
possible to say. 

“ All right, then. And thank you very much.” 

“ Don’t mention it, Mrs. Foster. Will you take a cheque, 
or notes ? ” 

“« Er—notes, please.” 

Somehow or other they have appeared in his hand. It is 
obvious—not that it makes any difference now—that he has 
had them ready all the time; that he has known perfectly 
well that his offer will be accepted. 

“One hundred. Two hundred. Fifty. And five tens. 
Thanks very much, Mrs. Foster. Always pleased to do 
what we can for you.” 

Click! goes the shop-door as he pulls it open. The 
cloistral silence is shattered by the roar of the Knightsbridge 
traffic. Felicity is holding her bag so tightly that the 
knuckles inside her gloves are white. 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Foster.” 

The acknowledgment, if any, is drowned by the traffic. 

A bare ten minutes later—for if ever there were need of a 
taxi, it has been after parting from Mr. Bowling—we spot 
Felicity coming out of Mr. Allbutt’s little office. Mr. 
Allbutt himself has missed his visitor, but the pimply boy has 
accepted her money and issued a receipt. He has shown 
neither pleasure nor surprise; only that faint amusement 
which, coupled with the state of his complexion, causes the 
visitor to avert her eyes as far as possible from his neighbour- 
hood. 

For some occult reason he has requested the visitor to 
write her name on the backs of the eight bank-notes. 
She experiences a certain resentment at this formality, 
but as she is determined not to enter into conversation 
with the pimply boy, there is no alternative but to do as 
he asks. 

Then, just as she is leaving the office, and in spite 
of everything, she suddenly looks back. Surely there 
should be some sign of gratitude or appreciation from 
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Mr. Allbutt’s representative in return for the sacrifice 
which has been made. ‘There isn’t, though. The repre- 
sentative is still smiling to himself in that idiotic way, as 
he methodically applies a scrap of blotting-paper to the 
eight signatures. 

One is almost tempted to point out how extraordinarily 
lucky he is ever to have been paid anything at all. 
Fortunately the temptation is resisted, and the moment 
goes past. 

Felicity walks back to Greenery Street neatly divided—so 
far as her thoughts are concerned—into two irreconcilable 
halves. Triumph and relief on one side. Shame and 
anxiety on the other. The battle sways to and fro, with no 
prospect of producing any result beyond a headache. 

“ Tf only 1 knew,” she mutters, “‘ whether I’ve been wicked 
or not.” 

But for this knowledge, it seems, she must be content to 
wait. ‘The one, puzzling conclusion to which she attains is 
as odd as it is undeniable. 

It is the greatest comfort to her that she still owes 
Mr. Allbutt thirty-six pounds, sixteen shillings and 
sevenpence. 


4 


“Hullo,” said a voice, breaking in on these thoughts. 
“What about it?” 

Felicity stopped, looked up, and recognised Mrs. 
Lambert. 

“ Hullo,” she replied. 

“What about it?” repeated Mrs. Lambert, and it 
became apparent now that the enquiry was not the genial 
generality for which Felicity had taken it, but bore a 
particular meaning which she was expected to identify. 
As she reached this inference, Mrs. Lambert became more 
explicit. 

‘«< What about that ? ” she said, pointing upward with the 
tip of her parasol. “ Do you mean to say you never noticed 
it?” 
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Felicity raised her eyes and saw, to her surprise, that a 
black and white board had been fixed to the centre of Mrs. 
Lambert’s balcony. ‘This desirable residence,” it said, 
“to be let. Apply to the sole agents, Messrs. Gicbons and 
Duke;” 

“Oh!” she gasped, as the legend penetrated her brain. 
And then: “TI say, are you leaving?” 

“Tsn’t it tragic /” said Mrs. Lambert. 

Felicity’s sympathy made her face quite pale. 

“ But why ? ” she asked. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Lambert, “it’s now or never, if you 
see what I mean. We’ve been here over three years—and 
that’s longer than most people—and if we waited any more, 
we shouldn’t get any premium for our lease. ‘Tony’s asking 
three hundred for two years,” she confided. ‘“‘ Do you think 
we'll get it ? ” 

Felicity had no idea, but she didn’t have to say so, for 
Mrs. Lambert rushed on almost without a pause. 

*““Tt’s no use whining about it,” she said. ‘‘ You’ve seen 
yourself how uncomfortable we are. ‘Tony’s had no dress- 
ing-room since Easter, and I can’t tell you what the night- 
nursery’s like. All the same, that board gives me something 
a good deal worse than the horrors. One gets fond of 
Greenery Street, doesn’t one ? ” 

*“T think it’s terrible for you,’ 
emotion. “ JI don’t know what I should do if 
know how you can do it.” 

“ Well,” replied Mrs. Lambert, ‘‘ I won’t say we haven’t 
seen it coming. It’s the children’s fault, of course; but 
you can’t exactly blame them.” 

“No,” said Felicity. 

“* And luckily we’ve got somewhere else to go.” 

“Oh, have you?) Where?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Lambert, “ it’s mother’s house really— 
at least, it belongs to father—only as they never use it and 
can’t make up their minds to sell it, we didn’t see why we 
. shouldn’t have it ourselves. Do you?” 

Felicity felt that her experience hardly covered such a 
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situation, but the easiest thing was to agree. Before she 
could do so, however, Mrs. Lambert had again gone 
ahead. ¢ 

“* After all,” she said, “ we’ve looked after all their frightful 
furniture all this time, so in @ way it’s only fair. I hope 
you'll come and see us after we’re in.” 

It was no more possible to resist this friendliness than it 
was to decide whether one liked Mrs. Lambert or 
not. 

“* We'd love to,” said Felicity. And carried away by the 
warmth of her own reply: “‘ But you’ve got to dine with us 
first. Before you go, I mean.” 

Surely Ian couldn’t object, when he learnt the circum- 
stances. It was the least that one could do. 

“You must, now,” she added. “Any night next 
week.” 

** All right,” said Mrs. Lambert. “ Let’s say: rat Slice 
broke off abruptly, and gave a sudden laugh. ‘I must be 
going mad,” she volunteered. 

“Why ?” asked Felicity, with considerable interest. 

“ After all I’ve just said! Id clean forgotten. We’re 
moving out on Friday.” 

bis. Friday a. 

“Yes. I’ve just been arranging it all.” 

** Well, couldn’t you both——” 

“Oh,” interrupted Mrs. Lambert. “I know what I 
wanted to ask you. All the curtains are coming down to- 
morrow, so would you mind if I borrowed your step-ladder 
again?” 

““ My—my step-ladder?” Felicity could hardly believe 
her ears. ‘* But——” 

“Yes, you know. The one I had before.” 

* But I thought—I thought you'd still got it.” 

You thought I’d still Do you mean to say 
Good heavens! So I have. How frightfully funny! I 
say, how frightfully amusing! I knew I’d seen it somewhere. 
In the garden, of course. It must have been there ever 


Oh, I say ; what a joke!” 
Lai a 
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You might have heard her laughter ten doors away. 
Felicity’s was considerably less penetrating. 

“‘ Tf it comes to that,” she said, with a fair attempt at a 
smile, “I believe you’ve still got our fish-kettle.” 

“Your what ?” 

** Our fish-kettle.”’ 

“¢ What on earth’s that ?” 

“*T don’t know what it looks like,” said Felicity, “ but 
my cook said your cook had borrowed it.” 

“When ? ” 

** Oh, about six weeks ago, I should think.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Lambert, “she’s probably gone off 
with it. I’ve had three cooks since July, and they’ve all 
taken something. The last one took Tony’s dressing-gown. 
You should have seen his face!”? And she began to laugh 
again. 

“Don’t worry, though,” she added presently. “Til 
have a look round the next time I go in the kitchen. One 
generally finds something one doesn’t expect. Now I 
must rush off. Oh ”? She stopped, on the verge of 
rushing. “ You don’t know of a really good temporary 
nurse, do you? No? Well, I hardly hoped you would. 
Thanks so much. Now I must fly.” 

A most curious young woman, thought Felicity, as she 
stared after Mrs. Lambert’s retreating back. A most 
baffling personality. Awfully good-looking, really ; and full 
of good points, probably ; and pretty capable, too, in a kind 
of way. But 

“* Well,” she mused, looking up at the board again, “I 
can’t exactly say I shall miss them.” 

She began feeling for her latchkey. 

“‘T wonder,” she thought, “‘ what sort of people we shall 
have next door when they’re gone.” 

And in the passage-hall : 

“Tan will be awfully pleased they can’t come to 
dinner.” 

Perhaps this was a little ungenerous, seeing what Mrs 
Lambert had done for her. But then it was nearly lunch- 
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time before Felicity realised what this was. To be precise, 
it was ten minutes past one when, with a sense of slight 
shock, the memory of the pearl collar suddenly returned to 
her. 

For some time she remained plunged in contemplation. 
And then: 

“ Ajax,” she said, “I still don’t see how I’m going 
to tell Ian; but in spite of that, the more I think 
about it, the less I can see that I’ve really done anything 
wrong.” 

Ajax appeared to agree with her. But then—it goes 
without saying—Ajax had never studied the writings of Dr. 
Septimus Fish. 


5 


A school of sceptics has recently arisen which denies the 
ancient belief that an ostrich, when pursued by its enemies, 
will bury its head in the sand. The whole story is, so these 
scoffers say, a complete misunderstanding, the result of 
inaccurate observation followed by ignorance and credulity. 
Ostriches may—at one time or another, and for purposes of 
their own—have treated their heads in this manner; the 
same ostriches may also have been pursued by their enemies, 
though the contrary experience is a far commoner affair ; 
but any connection between these two activities is, so we 
are now asked to believe, pure coincidence. To credit this 
long-suffering fowl with so small a gift for logic is, appar- 
ently, to do it a grievous wrong. We are invited to apolo- 
gise to the ostrich for a base slander which has caused it 
much pain Despite its peculiar facial angle, it is by no 
means such a fool as it looks. 

In the absence of first-hand knowledge on the subject, 
we are more or less at the mercy of these scientific shatterers 
of a pleasing illusion. Whatever our secret doubts as to 
their qualifications, whatever the abandonment of this belief 
may mean to us personally, we are clearly unfitted to meet 
them on their own ground; while they have no intention 
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of meeting us on ours. And thus, for ornithological pur- 
poses, the ostrich joins the unhappy company of the swan 
(which does not sing when it is dying), of the swallow (which 
does not hibernate under the water), of the pelican 
(which is not pious), and of the phoenix (which doesn’t even 
exist). Farewell, then, thou ostrich of imagery and romance. 
Thou art bur as other birds, it would seem. Indeed, thou 
art even less than other birds ; for, robbed of this supreme 
distinction, thou canst no longer conceal thy inability to fly. 

And yet—have you noticed another tendency on the part 
of men of science? No sooner have they induced us to 
part with our cherished beliefs, no sooner have they taught 
us to uproot our ancient superstitions, than they will incon- 
tinently turn round and prove to their own satisfaction, 
and our angry bewilderment, that these beliefs and supe- 
stitions represent truth itself. How they laughed at us for 
thinking that the sun went round the earth, how they 
jeered when some of us declined to admit that we were 
descended from apes. With what contemptuous amuse- 
ment did they expose the fallacy that there were any such 
things as ghosts. 

Yet look at them now. The respected head of a foreign 
observatory has recently declared, without contradiction, 
that there are no more grounds for saying that the earth 
goes round the sun than that the sun goes round the earth. 
Apes have been almost unanimously degraded to the level 
from which they should never have been allowed to rise. 
Ghosts are the inseparable and garrulous companions of 
more than one member of the British Association—nor 
has this fact involved any such member’s resignation from 
that body. At any moment we may expect to be told that 
spectrum analysis has definitely established that the moon 
is made entirely of green cheese. 

And thus we live in the greatest hopes for our old friend 
the ostrich. The day will surely come, though we may 
not live to see it, when its fabled peculiarity shall be 
te-established as a scientific fact; when it shall prove 
its incomparable foolishness in the sight of all men. 
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Hail, then, thou ostrich of the future; welcome to the 
day when the shadow shall pass from thy unjustly. 
besmirched name; when thou shalt be recognised, with- 
out further cavil or question, as the original thinker 
and ingenious logician that we, in our ignorance, have ever 
believed thee to be. 

Meanwhile, we hope to be forgiven if, for the purposes of 
illustration, we slightly anticipate that glorious dawn. 


Felicity’s attitude, then, to the secret with which she had 
now burdened herself was—we say it boldly and openly— 
that of the ostrich. From the moment when she reached 
the decision which she confided to her dog, she resolutely 
closed her eyes to its existence. Some day and somehow 
she would have to confess what she had done, and bear the 
reproaches which she had been conscious that she deserved— 
not so much for removing that millstone of debt, as for 
doing so in such a hasty, haphazard and furtive manner. 
Some day, presumably—and unless she again intercepted it— 
Mr. Allbutt would send in the remaining fragment of his 
bill, with obvious results on the domestic peace of Number 
Twenty-three. It was even probable that Ian would raise 
the subject himself before this happened. Meanwhile, 
though, the main thing was to drive and keep all thoughts 
of Mr. Allbutt and of what she had done as far as possible 
out of her head. 

Not that they didn’t continue to discuss economy. 

“J had an awfully good idea to-day,” said Felicity. 
“They’ve got a ‘Labour-Saving Week’ at Andrew 
Brown’s, you know, and I bought a thing that the man 
showed me that—well, I can’t quite explain it to you 
until you see it, but you hang it up in the kitchen and 
it’s got a lot of little spaces, and it shows you just what 
you ought to order. The man said it would pay for itself in 
no time.” 

“JT don’t understand,” said Ian. “Do you mean it’s a 
kind of machine ? ” . 

“Oh, no. Just a sort of thing—with a lot of little flaps. 
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The cook’s supposed to twiddle them all round whenever 
she runs out of anything.” 

“What happens then?” asked Ian, with some interest. 

“Oh, don’t you see. Then she looks at it, and it shows 
Here: 

‘* Shows her what ?” 

“‘ You are stupid, Ian. You'll see the idea at once as soon 
as it arrives.” 

“‘J dare say.. But will Gertrude ? ” 

“Of course she will. She was awfully keen on it. And, 
Tan, I didn’t have it put down to my account. I paid for it 
there and then.” 

““'That’s the way,” said Ian approvingly. “‘ Stick to that, 
darling, and we shan’t do so badly.” 

There was a slight pause, and then: 

“* [ve been meaning to ask you,” said Felicity. ‘*‘ Do you 
think you'll still be able to let me have that extra fifty 
pounds? Of course I know I oughtn’t to ask for it, really, 
but—well, everyone says the winter’s worse than the 
summer.” 

“They’re quite right,” said Ian. ‘‘ Would it do if I 
told you a little later?” 

“Qh, of course. Any time.” 

“You see, we’ve still got some pretty ghastly bills, and I 
can’t help feeling e 

“* Oh, I know,” said Felicity hastily. 

Under the rigours of the new financial position Ian was 
now trying to light his pipe with a piece of coal held in the 
tongs, with the result that his next observation came in a 
muffled way over his shoulders. 

“Tt’s a good thing,” he said, “ that we haven’t got any 
children.” 

Sat. 

“J said, it’s a good thing i 

‘What on earth do you mean? We’ve only been 
married just over m 

“J know that. I only meant 

“You oughtn’t to say that, lan—ever.” 
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Ian spun round with a look of alarm. 

“You don’t mean ” he began. 

** Of course I don’t mean anything of the sort.” 

“ You’re sure ? ” he insisted. 

“Of course I’m sure. But you oughtn’t ever to say 
you’re pleased about a thing like that. It’s—it’s——”’ 

“T’m sorry. I only meant 46 

Felicity was quite pink. 

“It’s one thing not to be able to afford children,” she 
declared, “‘ but it’s quite a different thing to sa % 

* But you told me yourself,” Ian expostulated, “ that you 
didn’t want ii 

“cs When ? 99 

** Before we were married.” 

“‘ Everybody says that,” Felicity informed him carelessly. 
“Tt doesn’t mean anything at all.” 

The piece of coal fell from the tongs with a clatter— 
fortunately inside the fender. 

* But ” said Ian, on a high, argumentative note. 

* Tt’s all right, darling. I’m not in any hurry.” 

Her husband stared at her. 

‘<I should go stark, staring mad—— ”’ he began. 

‘* Oh, no, you wouldn’t.” 

** How do you know I wouldn’t?” 

** You'll see—when the time comes.” 

““T won’t have it,” said Jan passionately. “‘Do you 
understand ?” 

Felicity threw back her head and laughed. 

*“<Tt’s sweet of you to be sg cross,” she said. “ But if I 
were to tell you Well, I’m not going to just yet. 
So what does it matter ?”’ 

Ian’s answer, if it were an answer, took the form of 
a low, threatening growl in which no words could be 
distinguished. 

* But if you think,” added Felicity, ‘“‘that I should ever 
not like you best, then-——” 

‘* Of course it’s not that.” 

“ Well, I just thought you might like to know.” 
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And at this all [an’s anxiety-and alarm leapt up again. 

‘* Will you absolutely swear you’re not keeping anything 
from me?” 

“Tf it will make you happy.” 

** No, but seriously, F’licity ? ” 

* All right. Seriously.” 

“Ah!” said Ian; and his immediate relief was so great 
that he had struck a match before he remembered his new 
form of economy. 

In Greenery Street, you see, we approach this matter 
of parenthood with a kind of fascinated reluctance. Ina 
way the idea certainly attracts us, and though we resent its 
being put in that way, we have every intention of ultimately 
doing our duty by the State. But not just yet, if you see 
what we mean. For after something like a quarter of a 
century when we have incessantly wanted it to be next week, 
we have suddenly reached a stage where all this impatience 
has left us. We want Time to stand still now; we have 
found what we have been looking for, and intuition tells us 
to avoid any experiment which will so inevitably start him 
off again. We have an impression, too, that everyone is 
watching us; that they are expecting us to have a baby, 
and that they won’t leave us alone until we do. This puts 
our backs up. What has it got to do, we ask, with anyone 
except ourselves? We know perfectly well what we’re 
up to, and we’re not going to be hustled by any amount 
of hints or questions. 

It is, we repeat, entirely our own affair. 

And so in the privacy of our little house, we keep on edging 
up to the subject and edging away again, arguing and 
agreeing and shifting our attitude a hundred times a week. 
We are still doing this, in all probability, when we discover 
that the question has been settled for us. For twenty- 
four hours we gaze at each other in blank horror, and then— 
to our astonishment—we make yet another discovery. 
Indefensible though it may seem, we are actually pleased. 
Our doubts have suddenly vanished, the full tide of our 
impatience has as suddenly returned. ‘The magical year 
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slips out before we can touch its flying skirts ; but still a more 
magical year lies ahead. 
How frightfully clever we have been about it all! 


6 


“‘ Have you heard the postman yet, Ian?” 

“What? No, I don’t think so. What’s the time?” 

Felicity looked at her watch. 

“* Bother,” she said. ‘‘ I’ve forgotten to wind it up again. 
What does the clock Sayr 

“Twenty past. Oh that can’t be right. No, I thought 
not. It’s run down.” 

“* Well, what does your watch say ?” 

Ian’s hand moved to his waistcoat pocket, but instead 
of answering he crossed to the window. 

“* T’ll look and see if he’s coming,” he said. 

““He 1s coming,” he added, closing the window again. 
** Were you expecting anything ? ” 

“7 can’t make out why I haven’t heard from mummie. 
I ought to have had a letter this morning.” 

“Well,” said Ian, ‘‘ seeing that she’s coming back the 
day after to-morrow, perhaps she never wrote.” 

“But I particularly asked her if she’d be home for 
lunch.” 

““Oh,” said Ian, and he went and put his forehead 
against the window-pane. 

“‘ Here he comes,” he reported. 

“¢ Anything for us ? ” 

* Wait.amnigute. Yes.’ 

The news was confirmed by the thud of the knocker. 

‘“* Be an angel,” said Felicity, ‘and go and fetch them. 
[t’s Ellen’s night out, and I think I heard Gertrude upstairs.” 

So Ian went down into the passage-hall, and found 
two envelopes in the little wire cage. The first, which 
was addressed to himself, he put straight into his 
pocket, and with the ie he hurried back to the 
drawing-room. 
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‘¢ Here’s your mother’s letter,” he called out. ‘‘ Catch!” 

‘ Butter-fingers,”’ he added affectionately. 

Felicity retrieved the letter from the floor without 
acknowledging this taunt, and was on the point of opening 
it when she suddenly stopped. 

** Hullo,” she said, with a faint sound of surprise. 

“What is it?” asked her husband. 

“The postmark. Why on earth has mummie gone to 
Newcliff? I ae 

She wrenched the letter from its covering. 

“Oh!” she said. 

Ian waited a moment, and then: 

“What is it?” he asked again. ‘* F’licity, I say a 

Felicity stared at him, through him, with an expression 
which he could neither recognise nor understand. 

“< F’licity |? he repeated anxiously, “‘ What’s happened ?” 

She didn’t seem to hear him. 

““What’s wrong?” he almost shouted. ‘‘ Why are you 
looking like that ? ” 

The voice which answered him was as unrecognisable as 
the look. 

“ Tt’s all my fault,” it said in a miserable undertone. 

“‘ What’s all your fault. What do you mean?” 

‘“‘Grandmamma,” said the voice. ‘“ She’s—Oh, Ian— 
she’s frightfully ill, and Child telegraphed for mummie, 
and she doesn’t tell me anything here really, but I know 
she’s going to die. And it began the very day that I 
Don’t look at me like that! Of course she'll die, I tell you, 
and I ought to have known what would happen, and it’s all 
been my fault, but I couldn’t think what to do, and 
Oh, I hate everybody and I wish I’d never been born!” 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the confusion and 
discomfort of Ian Foster at this extraordinary speech. 
But the final outburst must be dealt with at once. 

“ Look here,” he protested, “‘ you mustn’t say that.” 

“*T shall say it!” ustormed: Felicity. ‘“Oh}'T) kacw 
this would happen. I knew I should be punished. J——” 


“But doesn’t your mother say——” 
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“What does that matter? Of course Child wouldn’t 
have telegraphed if it hadn’t been serious. And now it’s 
all my” 

“It isn’t!” yelled Ian. ‘“* How the devil can it be your 
fault ? ”’ 

He hadn’t meant to introduce the devil like this, but 
there was no doubt of the relief that it had brought him. 
He was unable to resist a repetition. 

“* And why the devil should you imagine 

** You’re not to swear at me like that.” 

** Well, will you show me your mother’s letter ? ” 

“Take it!” said Felicity. “‘ You won’t understand, 
though. No one will ever understand. But it doesn’t 
matter what you say, or how angry you get 4 

“‘1’m not angry,” said Ian, without looking up from the 
letter. 

** or what anybody thinks. I shall mever be happy again, 
rf eee 

“But look here. Your mother doesn’t even say it’s 
dangerous.” 

** Of course it’s dangerous. Grandmamma’s over seventy, 
I tell you.” 

There was no dealing with this. 

“Well, but why go on as if you could possibly 
have et ; 

“But I could! Don’t you see that it’s all because I— 
because % 

“* Because what ?” 

A loud, choking sob was the only answer. To his horror 
and astonishment Jan saw his wife roll over on the sofa and 
bury her face in one of the cushions as though she meant 
to suffocate herself. 

“ F’licity!”? he shouted. “Sit up. Listen to me. 
Stop it!” 

And he began tugging at her shoulders. 

“‘ Have you gone mad ?” he gasped. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Foster, resisting his efforts with super- 


human strength. 
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The contest developed into a serious and highly-undigni- 
fied wrestling match. 

“Oh!” screamed Felicity suddenly. ‘“* You’re hurting 
me!” 

And she sat up. 

** You brute!’ she added. 

“ That’ll do,” said Ian, his voice shaking with a mixture of 
anger and fright. ‘Are you going to tell me what this 
is all about, or aren’t you?” 

“ec No.”’ 

** Do you want me to—to send for a doctor ? ” 

6e No.” 

Ian gave a loud sigh of exasperation. 

Well, will you please explain,” he said breathlessly, 
why 2 

“Oh!” interrupted Felicity. “Your hand! Look at 
yourhand. DidIdothat?” — 

Ian snatched at his handkerchief and began stanching 
the wound to which his attention had thus suddenly been 
directed. 

It’s nothing,” he muttered. ‘‘ Must have been a pin.” 

** Here, take mine. It’s cleaner.” 

“ It’s nothing, I tell you.” 

** Oh, Ian, do be careful. Please go and wash it.” 

** Rubbish,” said Ian, with his hand jn his mouth. “ It’s 
nothing at all.” And then: “‘ Look here ; why. ne 

“1 can’t possibly tell you now. I know I was idiotic, but 
—Oh, Ian, do you think we could telephone to Newcliff ? 
Would it be too late?” 

Again Ian’s hand moved towards his watch-pocket—and 
stopped. 

** I'd forgotten,” he said. 

** What do you mean?” 

“Do you know the number ? ” 

“Why did you say ‘I’d forgotten?’ What have you 
forgotten?” 

“Nothing. Isit on the letter ? ” 

“Tan. Where’s your watch?” 
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‘Never mind about that now. Let me just 

“Tan! Did you hear what I said. Where’s your 
watch ? ” 

Ian shrugged his shoulders, and gave a sickly grin. 

“Don’t make faces like that,” said his wife. ‘‘ What 
have you done with it ? ” 

** Well,” said Ian; ‘‘’s a matter of fact—well—l’ve sold 
at.”? 

*€ You’ve sold your father’s watch! How could you?” 

Ian could think of nothing better than to shrug his 
shoulders again. But as his wife continued to fix him with 
a piercing look of accusation, his defence began to trickle 
reluctantly out. 

**T got fifty quid for it,” he said. “At a place in the 
City. Icouldn’t goon keeping old Allbutt waiting for ever. 
I sent him a cheque—last night. Here’s the receipt.”” And 
he took the unopened envelope from his pocket. “I 
suppose I ought to have told you, but I thought you’d 
only—well, I suppose I thought you’d try and stop me. 
But it’s no good, F’licity. We’ve got to get straight— 
somehow... . 

‘* Of course I meant to tell you in the end,” he added. 
“And, besides—” with a kind of hang-dog obstinacy— 
*< we still owe him the best part of three hundred pounds. 
Don’t we?” 

Felicity’s look never wavered. 

“Don’t we?” repeated Ian, with a shade more of self- 
justification. 

And then, just as he thought, and hoped, that they were 
through with emotion for the evening, his amazing and 
dishevelled wife suddenly burst out in a loud peal of 
hysterical laughter. 

It was, of course, the prelude to a complete confession. 


7 


The gods of Greenery Street had had their little joke. 
These impish beings had clustered so thickly in the drawing- 
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room of Number Twenty-three, that if either of their 
victims had moved at all suddenly their immortality 
must have been put to a pretty severe test. But the 
victims didn’t move. They were locked in each other’s 
arms on the sofa, exchanging the most extravagant 
praise of each other’s nobility of character, and— 
alternatively—pledging their word never, in any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever, to repeat their own inconsiderate 
and despicable behaviour. 

**Tt7ll be a lesson to me,” they kept on saying. ‘“‘ We'll 
never have any secrets again ; will we ?” 

“'That’s good!” chirruped a particularly mischievous 
sprite, who was balancing himself on the edge of the mantel- 
piece. ‘‘ Then why doesn’t he tell her that the pearls were 
worth at least twice what she got for them? He knows 
it as well as I do.” 

“Sh!” said the others. “ They’re beginning again.” 

“And you do see, don’t you,” Ian was saying, “ that 
even if your grandmother 1s ill, it isn’t really your 
fault.” 

Felicity thought for a moment. 

“Tt would have been, though,” she said, “if I hadn’t 
told you.” ; 

A burst of inaudible laughter from the little gods 
was followed by an abrupt and solitary chuckle from 
Mr. Foster. 

“‘ What is it, darling ? ” asked Felicity, with her cheek on 
his shoulder. 

““T can’t help being amused,” said Ian, “ when I think 
that instead of our owing Allbutt anything, we’ve gone 
and paid him nearly fifteen pounds too much.” 

There was a flutter of angry disappointment among the 
little gods. It was on this very fact that they had been 
counting to provide their victims with their greatest distress, 
and themselves with their greatest entertainment. And 
now both the victims were laughing too. 

“Really!” said an ancient immortal, as he hopped off 
the fender. ‘*’These modern couples get sillier and sillier 
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every year. If you ask my opinion, Greenery Street is going 
to the dogs.” 

And with these outspoken words he flew up the 
chimney. 

He can hardly have meant it, though. And next morning, 
when an impertinent junior ventured to remind him of 
what he had said, he denied it utterly. 

** There isn’t a street in the world that can touch it,” 
he declared. ‘‘ And if you can’t behave yourself, you’d 
better go and live in the Albany.” 

The threat had its effect, and the impertinent junior slunk 
away in humiliated silence. 
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AVING given everyone a good fright for the best 
| part of forty-eight hours, Lady Angmering recovered 


as rapidly as she had fallen ill. Old Humphrey, 
hurrying back from Scotland, and Daphne, summoned by 
telegram from the Italian lakes, discovered on their arrival in 
London that the crisis was over, and were advised that it 
would be better if they stayed where they were. The sight 
of two such unexpected visitors might, it was felt, cause 
Lady Angmering to realise how nearly she had passed away— 
knowledge which would not assist her convalescence. 
Moreover, Child—so Mrs. Hamilton reported—was being 
very difficult. He had complained of being insulted by the 
night nurse, and in his present state of resentment had 
better not be asked to answer any more bells or bring up any 
more cups of tea than were absolutely necessary. Poor 
Mrs. Hamilton was spending nearly all her spare time in 
re-establishing his shattered dignity, while the patient 
continued to impress on her that Child would do anything 
in the world for anyone. 

“ But,” she. always added, “‘ you’ve got to get on the right 
side of him first.” 

There was no secret as to how this was done, but unluckily 
it was impossible for anyone but Lady Angmering herself 
to do it. For Child was, in fact, like the favourite dog 
which bites everyone except its mistress ; and in such cases, 
as we well know, it is sheer waste of time to try and get on 
the animal’s right side. ‘‘ Poor little fellow,” says the 
proud owner, as it fixes its fangs in the calf of your leg. 
“He’s absolutely devoted to me, you see.” If the 
dog should growl on its cushion, or Child should sulk 
in his pantry, then the blame must be fastened on 
some third party. ‘You don’t understand his ways,” 
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one would be told. “He'll do anything for you when 
you get to know him.” 

Altogether there seemed to be excellent reasons why the 
returning travellers should not complete the last stage of 
their journey. On the other hand it would be a little flat, 
after this anxious race to London, to return where they 
had come from. Besides, in old Humphrey’s case his friend 
Mason had already telegraphed for another gun, and Daphne’s 
party had been on the verge of disintegration when she had 
left them. One might as well make up one’s mind to 
the fact that the summer was over. Old Humphrey took 
up his quarters at his club, while Daphne had the dust- 
sheets removed from her drawing-room, and prepared to 
begin another year. 

** Great fun,” she told her husband, when he asked how 
she’d been getting on. ‘“‘ Awfully nice people, really— 
though IJ shouldn’t much care if I never saw most of them 
again.” 

Bruce tried to interpret this as some kind of compliment 
to himself, but though he opened his mouth several times, 
he never quite succeeded in framing the sentence which 
should draw the answer that he wanted. Meanwhile 
Daphne had continued. 

“But don’t ask me to tell you all about it,” she 
said. “It’s so dull trying to explain what one’s been 
doing.” 

Bruce suggested that, speaking for himself, he would 
find it far from dull. 

‘“‘That’s because you’re such an old dear,” said 
Daphne. 

c Oh, saidabrnees ef! AmiLir ? 

Daphne employed her celebrated “ queer ” look. 

“ Keep calm,” she said. ‘‘I can’t kiss anyone until my 
lace has recovered from all that sun.” 


In due course both the travellers came to call at Greenery 
§treet—old Humphrey paying his visit first. 
“Tt was like this,” he said. ‘I had Mason on my right, 
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and beyond him was Johnnie Stanhope, and on the other 
side there was that nephew of Mason’s that I was telling 
you about. It was just getting on for lunch-time and we 
hadn’t had much sport so far, when all of a sudden I looked 
up and bless my soul if I didn’t see—no; I’m getting it 
wrong. It was after lunch, I remember now. Yes, that’s 
right. Well, as I was saying, there was that nephew of old 
Mason’s on my left—in the Navy, I believe, though they’d 
got some joke about it I couldn’t quite follow—and Mason 
himself on the other side, and we were all facing up the hill 
because of the wind. I was just saying to myself, ‘ Well, 
if things don’t brighten up a bit, it looks like being another 
bad day,’ when I looked up, and all of a sudden 
Hullo, who’s that slamming your front door?” 

‘Go on, father. It’s only Ian, I expect.” 

“Tan? Abit early, isn’t he?” 

*T don’t think so. He always gets home about this 
time.” 

“Well,” said old Humphrey, “in my young days 
fellows who worked in the City usedn’t to get home to 
tea: 

“He doesn’t!” Felicity protested indignantly. ‘I 
don’t know what you mean, father. It’s nearly a quarter 
past six.” 

“Eh?” said old Humphrey. ‘Have I been here 
two hours, then? Bless my soul; who’d have thought 
1th? 

Felicity would have thought it. 

** Well, as I was saying > resumed old Humphrey 
But [an’s entrance cut him short again. ] 

“¢ F’licity, I—Oh, hullo, sir. How are you? I say. 
you’re looking most fearfully fit.” 

Old Humphrey gave his curt, conspiratorial nod. 

“Tm pretty well,” he admitted. ‘Pretty well, 
considering.” ; 

Ian dropped the evening newspaper on to a chair. 

‘* Hullo, Ajax,” he said. 

“Did you have any tea ? ” asked Felicity. 
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“Ves, thanks.” / 

Pause. 

* Pretty hot still,” said Ian. 

“Eh ?” said old Humphrey. 

“I was only saying—I say, am I interrupting any- 
thing ?” 

“No, no,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Do sit down and keep still. 
Father was telling me about his time in Scotland.” 

** Oh, yes,” said Ian. ‘“‘ Scotland.” 

“Go on, father. Don’t mind Ian.” 

““ Yes, please go on, sir.” 

But old Humphrey, it would seem, didn’t like being 
conscious of his audience. He showed no signs of going 
on. 

There was a second and longer pause, at the end of which 
both the men suddenly began speaking together, and then 
both stopped. 

** Go on,” said Jan again. “I beg your pardon.” 

** Nothing,” said cld Humphrey. ‘‘ Wasn’t any- 
thing.” 

“* T was only going to ask 

** Nothing at all,” said Felicity. 

**QOh,” said Ian. ‘‘ Well, it doesn’t matter.” 

Felicity was conscious of a slight sense of oppression. 
Old Humphrey was staring at his finger-nails. Ian was 
fidgeting—abominably. Really, one might as well have 
two schoolboys in the room. 

A bicycle bell sounded in the street. 

“« Tsay,”’said Ian ; “‘ was that the telephone ?”” Hesprang 
to his feet. 

“* Of course it wasn’t,” said Felicity. 

“fh?” said old Humphrey. “Telephone? Don’t 
mind me.” 

Felicity began to explain. 

“Tt was a mistake,” she said. ‘Ian thought—lIan! 
Don’t tease Ajax like that. You know he hates your foot 
in his basket.” 

“Sorry,” said Ian. A brilliant idea came to him. 
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“Have you been over the house, sir?” he asked hig 
father-in-law. 

““ Yes,”? said old Humphrey. “ Felicity took me.” 

“Oh,” replied Ian. ‘‘ Well—ah—in that case, wonld 
you excuse me if I. . .” He began backing towards tha 
door. 

*“* Where are you going, Ian?” 

“* Nowhere. I only wanted to find something that. . .* 
He gave it up, and came back again. “‘ It’s all right,’’ he 
added, and sat down. 

Felicity shook her head at him and frowned. Then she 
turned quickly to her father. 

*“* Do go on,” she begged. “‘ You were just in the middie 
of astory. You know you were, father.” 

Old Humphrey’s face took on the mutinous expression 
of a child asked to do its recitation in public. 

“T’m sure I wasn’t,” he said firmly. ‘“* And, besides—” 
here he began hoisting himself from his chair—‘ I’ve got 
to—Well, the fact is... late already . .. promised a 
fellow ...02 club .4.-..can tmetop. serie: jerked aimcuhead 
confidentially at Ian, still and always as though they shared 
that dishonourable secret. ‘‘ Only dropped in, you know,” 
he added, offering his cheek for his daughter’s farewell 
kiss. ‘ Nobody come down. [I'll be all right.” 

“ Shan’t we get you a taxi, father ?” 

No ano. te abn 

“ST Wiget your Natsira, 

“Eh? No, don’t—Hullo, he’s gone. G’bye, F'licity. 
See you next week, I expect ; when your mother gets back. 
Too bad, you know, making her work like that. That 
fellow Child’s bone idle. Bone idle. However...” 

And thus he left the drawing-room. 

Felicity waited, all ready to relieve her feelings at her 
husband’s expense as soon as he should return. But the 
moments passed and with them the first, fine recklessnesg 
of her temper, while still the steady rumble of men’s voices 
came drifting up the stairs. Presently she heard Iay 
laughing—a little nervously, it seemed. More rumbling 
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Another burst of unnatural laughter. What on earth 
were they doing? Why must they behave like strange 
dogs in her drawing-room, and then start gossiping together 
—there was no other word for that steady flow of sound— 
as soon as they got into the hall. Didn’t they see how rude 
it was to the mistress of the house ? 

She crept out of the room and leant over the banisters. 
Too late, however, to catch the thread of their conver- 
sation. 

** Well, good-bye, sir.” 

* Eh? Gibye:?? 

Another bang from the closing front-door. Then Ian’s 
footsteps coming back along the passage. He was whistling. 

ce Jan ! 9 

& tivlions: 

“Come in here. I want to speak to you.” 

““ What’s the matter ? ”’ 

‘Shut the door. Jan—no, put that paper down. \\ hat 
made you drive father away like that ?” 

“Drive him away. I don’t understand. What do 
you mean ?” 

“ You know perfectly well what I mean. Why did you 
fidget like that ?. Why did you keep jumping up and down ? 
Why couldn’t you talk to him properly ?” 

“J did,” said Ian, full of innocence and virtue. 

“ You didn’t. You made him feel so uncomfortable that 
he had to go. Why couldn’t you be more natural ? ” 

“JT was,” said Ian. ‘‘I was just as natural as he was. 
And look here ; why did you scowl at me like that? I was 
doing my best, wasn’t I?” 

“<T didn’t scowl.” 

* All right,” said Ian. And he picked up the newspaper 
again. 

” Felicity’s curiosity suddenly got the better of, her 
anger. 

© And what were you chattering about downstairs ?” 
she asked. 

“¢ T haven’t the faintest idea,”’ said Ian. 
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**Don’t be idiotic. Of course you have. And please 
don’t read the newspaper when I’m talking to you.” 

“Sorry,” said Ian, dropping it again. ‘‘ What did 
you want?” 

“*T want to know what father was saying to you in the 
hall.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. ‘‘ I’ve forgotten.” 

“Don’t be so ridiculous. What were you laughing 
ata 

“Was I laughing ?” asked Ian in apparent astonishment. 
“Well, ’s a matter of fact I was rather annoyed. Do you 
know what your ‘ather was doing? All the time he was 
talking to me he kept on popping those blisters on the front- 
door.” 

“Popping ? What do you mean?” 

“With his umbrella. I can’t tell you what our paint 
looks like. And I must say 2 

“Father did that to our new paint? Of/ I think the 
person who invented men-——” 

* Here ; steady on!” 

“T think that men,” began Felicity, a little louder, 
“are the biggest, the most awful, the most sickening 
Well, perhaps I don’t,” she substituted abruptly. 
** Only. i 

* Only what ?” 

* Only they are really. 

Ian smiled. 

“In the meantime,” he said, “how about my kissing 

ou?” 

“* You can if you like.” 

“1 do like,” said Ian; and with this action the memory 
of old Humphrey’s visit was expunged from both their 
minds until the next occasion when they came face to face 
with their unfortunate front-door. 


2 


‘““ By the way,” said Ian, about twenty minutes later, “ 1 
y ? 
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knew there was something I meant to ask you. Who was 
the man in the kitchen ?” 

Felicity looked up from her embroidery. 

“* What man ?” she asked. 

“*T saw his legs when I was hanging up my hat in the back 
hall just now. I couldn’t see any more.” 

““T expect he was the gas,” said Felicity, with slight 
ellipsis. 

“* He was sitting down, though.” 

** Was he ? ? 

** Yes. Shall I go and have another look ? ” 

Felicity hesitated. 

“No,” she decided. ‘‘ I?ll ask who he was when I see 
them.” 

**T never know about these things,” said Ian. “ Are 
they supposed to have men down there?” 

** No, of course not.” 

*‘Tt’s my impression,” said Jan, “that he was having 
some kind of a meal.” 

“Why? What makes you think that ?” 

“Well, he seemed to be talking with his mouth full. 
Shall I ring the bell ?” 

** What for ? ” 

“* So that you can ask them about it.” 

“No,” said Felicity. “I shall ask them when I go 
downstairs in the morning.” 

“Oh, all right. As long as you don’t forget.” 

“* Of course I shan’t forget.” 

And of course she did. 


5 
Daphne’s visit, which took place about three days later, 
was as different from her father’s as it could well be. She 
came with a definite object, and remained in the little 
nouse just over ten minutes. 


“ Hullo, darling,” she said. “I can’t stop, because 
the car’s broken down and I’ve gota taxi outside. But 
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look here. Oh, well, I would like one cup, if it’s really 
ready.” 

“ll tell them to hurry up,” said Felicity. And when 
she returned : “‘ Were you going to say something ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Look here, ve been rushed into taking 
tickets for that thing at the Piedmont—you know, it’s 
a charity of some kind—and I’m dashed if I’m going to 
turn out myself, and all my friends have been had in the 
same way, so I thought perhaps you and Ian would like 
them.” 

No one could say that Daphne was over-valuing her 
generosity, but for the moment her sister seemed almost 
stunned by it. 

*€ Do you really mean that ? ” she asked breathlessly. 

“Of course Ido. It’ll be as dull as ditch-water, but as 
long as the tickets aren’t wasted you can give them to anyone 
vou like.” 

““T shouldn’t dream of doing that. It’s most frightfully 
kind of you, and it’s ages since P’ve been to a dance. But 
are you sure you don’t want to go yourself ?” 

“Good heavens, no,” said Daphne. “I’m far too old. 
Besides, can you imagine Bruce at a show like that? Here, 
you'd better take them now.” And she opened her bag 
and handed the tickets across. “‘ Don’t pay any attention 
when it says ‘ Fancy Dress,’”’ she added. ‘‘ The committee 
have changed their minds.” 

Felicity’s face brightened again. 

“Thanks most awfully,” she said. 

Daphne had become entrapped in the little round mirror 
in her bag 

“* Far too old,” she murmured again. And then, looking 
up: “ Everything all right here? Still a success ? ” 

* Oh, yes,” said Felicity. 

ce Any ? »”? 

“No,” said Felicity. 

**Do you remember 
you before.” 

eS Wihatizi’? 


No, I don’t suppose I ever told 
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“ Well, you won’t want it just yet—anyhow.” 

“What won’t I want? ” 

“Soon after we were married,” said Daphne, “I did an 
awfully silly thing. I took a liking to it in a shop somewhere, 
and it was rather cheap; so I bought it. Bruce doesn’t 
know about it even now. It’s been up in the roof for nine 
years. But I thought P2 

* But what isit ? What did you buy?” 

Daphne tilted her head. 

““A most useless object,” she said. ‘I believe they’re 
called cradles. I thought perhaps But I expect the 
moths have eaten it long ago.” 

“The moths?” repeated Felicity. ‘‘ But surely they 
wouldn’t—_” 

*““ No, of course not. It was only my little joke, darling. 
But anyhow I won’t get it down for you just yet. It might 
be unlucky.” 

@ Oh ciiepearar Keligity. 

““*QOh,’”? mimicked her sister. ‘‘A touching little 
story, isn’t it? But don’t let it keep you awake. I should 
have made a rotten kind of mother, I expect.” 

** You wouldn’t!” 

“Bottles,” chanted Daphne. ‘‘ Feeders. Perambulators. 
Convulsions. Bits of flannel. Teeth. ‘ Please, ’m, I don’t 
think baby’s at all well. He can’t keep nothing down and 
he’s all broke out in a rash.? Ugh!” she concluded 
vehemently. 

Felicity couldn’t help laughing. 

‘*T feel like that too, sometimes,” she said. 

“* And I,” said Daphne, “ feel like it always. So there!” 
she added defiantly. ‘‘ However, when you want a Jacobean 
antique to shove your family in, you’d better let me know. 
Now I’m going.” 

“But you’ve never drunk your tea,” Felicity pointed 
out. 

“¢ All right,” said Daphne, and she emptied her cup at a 
draught. ‘The virtuous wife,” she announced, “ will 
now go off and order her husband some new. pyjamas, 
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thereby silencing all who say that she isn’t anything of the 
sort. Like to come with me? ” 

*“T’d love to. Only I’m expecting Ian back early. You 
see, he’s been at the dentist, and 

““ Happy dentist,” interrupted Daphne. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your house goes to my head,” said Daphne. “I 
don’t mean anything at all.” 

She then went downstairs, singing very loudly, and 
Felicity let her out. Onthe doorstep she suddenly stopped. 

** Do you get lan’s pyjamas for him ? ”’ she asked. 

“T—I’m not sure,” said Felicity. ‘ You see, he’s still 
got the ones he had when we were married.” 

*¢ All right,” said Daphne again. ‘ Don’t rub it in.” 

She peered over the area railings. 

** What a beautiful dustbin,” she said. 

** Do you really like it. Or. 

“It’s a poem,” said Daphne. ‘*A perfect poem. Well, 
where did | say I was going? Oh, yes; I remember.” 

She ran down the steps, and in léss than a minute the taxi 
had vanished from sight and sound. 

“‘She’s a most extraordinary person,” said Felicity to 
herself, and she went upstairs to the balcony to look out 


for her husband. 


Ian came in fuil of the quiet triumph which follows a 
reprieve from the electric drill. 

“* Nothing at all,” he reported. ‘“ I’m to go back in three 
months.” 

“Oh, darling, I am glad. You know I was praying for 
you—all the time.” 

** Well, it did the trick,” said Ian. “I was out in under 
five minutes.” 

“But what did he say about the place where you had 
that pain?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ But did you tell him about it? Tan—I’m asking you 
something.” 
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no.” 

“Oh, Ian! You ought to have told him. You know 
that was why you went.” 

“It’s not my business todohis job for him. Besides 
Hullo! this cup’s dirty. Who’s been here?” 

“Daphne. You’ve just missed her.” 

“Oh. No, it’s all right ; I'll use the slop-basin. What 
did she want ?” 

“ She didn’t want anything. She brought us something.” 

“* For the house ? ” 

“No. Some tickets for that dance at the Piedmont. 
Ian, they cost two guineas each, and Yes, those are 
the ones.” 

~ [an read both the tickets from beginning to end. 

** But look here,” he pointed out, with a marked absence 
of enthusiasm ; “it says ‘ Fancy Dress.’ ” 

“Oh, but Daphne explained that. It isn’t really, you 
know.” 

Ian put the tickets back on the tea-table. 

“‘ Tt’s very kind of Daphne,” he observed, “‘ but 

* But what?” 

“* Well, I don’t know that I’m so keen on routing myself out 
in the middle of the night just a? 

* Tt isn’t the middle of the night.” 

“1,” said Ian pontifically, “call half-past ten the middle 
of the night. And it means one of two things which I 
hate. Either dressing before dinner, in which case I’m 
frightfully uncomfortable for about three hours ; or dressing 
after dinner, which is cruelty to animals because I shall just 
be wanting to go to bed. And——” 

“But, Ian, you used to do it all last winter. I thought 
you liked going to dances.” 

“« Last winter,” said Ian, ‘ was totally different. I went 
to the dances to meet you. Now—thank heaven—I can 
do that by staying at home.” 

* Rubbish,” said Felicity. 

“Tt isn’t rubbish. It’s a plain statement of fact.” 
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‘Then why did you go to all those hundreds of dances 
that you went to before you met me?” 

“T can’t think,” said Ian seriously. ‘I didn’t know any 
better, I suppose. Besides, if you’re in lodgings you have 
to do something in the evenings. And then I was in search 
of my ideal.” 

** Of your what ? ” asked Felicity. 

“My ideal. Of you, if you prefer it. Now that I’ve 
found you and married you, why should I go on getting in 
the way ? It’s other people’s turn now.” 

“Turn for what? I don’t understand what you’re 
talking about.” 

“Well,” said Ian, “the only reason that people go to 
dances is to fall in love with other people. Isn’t it, 
now ?” 

“It’s nothing of the sort. I think that’s a disgusting way 
to talk. Do you mean to tell me that you went out night 
after night trying to fall in love? Jan, I’m a great deal 
more than disgusted. I’m shocked.” 

“Well, you needn’t be,” said Ian; “ because I don’t 
mean to tell you anything of the sort. All I mean is—well, 
dash it, darling, why did you keep on going to all those 
dances ? ” 

“‘ Because,” said Felicity virtuously, “I happened to 
like dancing.” 

“With anybody ? ” 

“Yes. As long as they could aance.” 

“* Well,” said Ian, trying not to smile, “ that zs disgusting, 
if you like. Just to gratify this extraordinary craving, you 
let anybody catch hold of you round the waist and prance 
about with you and——~” 

“Tan! You’re not to talk like that. I—I shan’t let 
you go to the dentist again,,if you can’t behave yourself 
when you come back. In another minute I shall be 
sorry I ever prayed for you. You know you used ta 
enjoy those dances.” 

“ All right,” said Ian easily. ‘‘ Perhaps I did.” 

‘Then why do you want to make such a fuss about using 
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Daphne’s tickets ?_ Do you think, just because I’m married, 
that J don’t want to go out in the evenings? If you were 
half a husband, you’d join a dance-club and take me there 
every night.” 

“Oh, I say. You know I couldn’t afford that.” 

“Of course I know it. I’m only just showing you what 
a lot of people would expect.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. “Isee. But’s a matter of fact, we did 
go to quite a lot of dances in July, and if we haven’t been 
to any since then, it was because there weren’t any to go 
to. And Ill tell you another thing,” he added, raising 
his voice slightly. ‘‘ When I go to a dance with my wife, 
I expect to be allowed to dance with her.” 

“ But you did,” said Felicity. 

“Yes; and got cursed by the hostesses. Don’t you 
remember Mrs. Munster? ‘Now, then, Mr.! Foster, I 
can’t have you two spending all the evening together. 
Come and be introduced to my niece ’—who wore a plate 
in her mouth and obviously hated me because I was married. 
I tell you, F’licity, people like us aren’t meant to go to 
dances. We don’t fit, and that’s a fact.” 

“J,” said Mrs. Foster, “‘ enjoyed Mrs. Munster’s dance 
frightfully.” 

*“‘ And I,” added her husband passionately, “‘ loathed it ! 
It’s all very well, darling, but dancing’s a thing you’ve either 
got to do a great deal or not at all.” 

“Why ?” asked Felicity patiently. 

“Oh, I can’t explain. It’s just—well, it just ts like that. 
And I’m not going to have any more hostesses wrenching 
us apart, and you having the time of your life while I stand 
about by myself. I went through all that when I first came 
to live in London, and now that I’m a married man 3 

“ But, Ian, Daphne’s thing is a subscription dance. 
There won’t be any hostess. Please don’t be so sickening. 
You’re getting a wonderful evening for absolutely nothing, 
ind > 

“Two taxis,” muttered Ian, ‘‘ and everyone at the hotel 
expecting to be tipped.” 
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‘“€ You’re quite impossible,” said Felicity, and she snatched 
up the tickets. 

“ Here—I say—what are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to send the tickets to somebody else. 
If you’re not going to let me enjoy myself, I might as 
well ig 

“No. Wait. Don’t bein sucha hurry. Of course I’m 
coming really, only——” 

“Thank you,” said Felicity. “ But if you’re going to 
hate it as much as all that, you don’t suppose it will be any 
great pleasure to me.” 

“ But I’m not going to hate it, Felicity—darling—lI swear 
Tm not.” 

Felicity sat down abruptly. 

“Then why—” she began; heaved a loud sigh; and 
started again. ‘‘ Then why on earth are you making such 
an extraordinary fuss ? ” 

{an could find no answer. He was dimly conscious that 
he had been trying to represent a very reasonable frame of 
mind, to explain a perfectly natural development in his 
attitude towards dances; and he was considerably less 
dimly aware that he had failed. The only upshot of the 
protracted dialogue in which he had just taken part was 
- that he was left begging his wife to do something that she 
really wanted to do and that he didn’t. How the dickens 
had such an absurd situation arisen? And why, just 
because one was married, did 

The question became so complicated in his mind that he 
was unable to finish it. The smile which had accompanied 
his thought of the absurd situation turned to a ponderous 
frown. 

“‘ And why on earth,” added Felicity, “are you making 
such extraordinary faces?” 

“Was 1? ” asked Ian. 

Felicity came over and kissed him. 

“Tt’s all right, darling,” she said. “‘ We'll do what- 
ever you like. And—I was rather horrid to you just 
then.” 
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“No, you weren’t,” said Ian. “‘ And of course we'll go. 
No, honestly, I mean it. I was just being—well ‘i 

“TI know,” Felicity broke in, witha rush of warm sympathy 
which came so near to understanding as to be almost the 
same thing. And this brought the discussion on the 
charity dance at the Piedmont toanend. The tickets were 
put away in a drawer in the writing-table, the engagement 
was booked in Mrs. -Foster’s diary, and the subject was 
dropped. 

“¢ After all,” thought Ian, “if you look at other married 
people, they almost always do stop going to dances after a 
bit. Perhaps it’s a mistake to try and force things. Per- 
haps it will happen quite naturally, if I leave it alone. 
Besides, it’s quite true that we hardly ever do go out in 
the evenings, and it would be a pity if we got into a— 
well, intoa rut. At least, I suppose it would be. Only 
it’s difficult to explain, but dancing does seem rather silly 
nowadays. .. .” 

Felicity’s thoughts during the same silence : 

“No, of course I’m not being selfish. Of course he’ll 
really like it when he gets there. And we must try not 
to be stick-in-the-muds, even if we are a bit hard up. ... 
‘Only it wasn’t true when I said I enjoyed Mrs. Munster’s 
and those others. You can’t get away from it; dances 
are not the same thing after you’re married. ... Though 
why not? I’m sure it isn’t because of Ian’s reason. At 
least —Oh, no; I’m certain it isn’t that. ... And anyhow 
almost everything else is far more fun, so it’s silly to mind 
about it. ... But some of those men I used rather to 
like seem quite awful now. ... That’s another funny 
thing. . . . I suppose one does change... . I do hope 
it doesn’t mean I’m getting old.” 

It’s all right, Felicity. It doesn’t. 
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There was a caretaking family in the basement of Number 
Twenty-four now. They had hung Nottingham lace 
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curtains in the kitchen window, and underclothes on a 
string in the back garden, and they had a child and a cheap 
gramophone, both of which made a good deal of noise. ‘Their 
presence was something of a portent in Greenery Street, 
for it ws years since any house had been empty between 
two tenancies longer than for the necessary redecoration, 
and the Fosters couldn’t quite make it out. One thing 
was obvious; the situation wasn’t. due either to lack 
of house-agents or to lack of house-hunters. Messrs. 
Gibbons and Duke’s board had now been joined by those 
of both Andrew Brown and Lacy and ‘Tracy, while 
whenever Felicity looked out of her window she saw a 
potential occupier either arriving at or departing from 
the house next door. 

“‘T expect the Lamberts are asking for some impossible 
premium,” said [an—jast as if he hadn’t paid an impossible 
premium himself ; “‘ and that’s putting people off.” 

But Felicity was able to refute this at once. She had 
inquired about the house herself—as on behalf of a 
mythical friend—and the premium quoted by Andrew 
Brown had on the whole, and as premiums went, been quite 
moderate. 

“ Perhaps,” she suggested, “‘ those caretakers are telling: 
everyone that it’s haunted. After all, I don’t suppose 
they’re in any hurry to turn out.” 

“Um,” said Ian. “TI shall be glad when they take their 
washing out of the garden. It was looking at those shirts 
that made me cut myself yesterday when I was shaving. 
How’d it be if we went and saw over it ourselves ? ” 

“Oh, no,” said Felicity. “‘ Mrs. Bustard would know us.” 

“* Mrs. Bustard’?”? Ian raised his eyebrows enquiringly. 

“’That’s the name of the caretaker’s wife.” 

Tan laughed. 

**You’re a wonder, F'licity,”? he said. ‘And what’s 
that odious little boy called ?” 

“Clarence,” said Felicity at once. “ Isn’t it perfect ?” 

“Perfect,” Ian agreed. “I must say, I wish they’d 
all drop down dead.” 
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But this was going too far, and—after a little half- 
hearted resistance—he was compelled to withdraw. 

“Well, Pll put it like this, then,” he substituted magnani- 
mously. ‘Jf they all dropped down dead, then I shouldn’t 
go into mourning.” 

“* Of course not,” said Felicity. 

“Right,” said Jan. ‘‘ Then that’s settled.” 

The compromise appeared to satisfy them both. There 
is, indeed, more satisfaction to be got out of compromises 
in married life than celibates can possibly imagine. 


Sometimes—and oftener, it seemed, as the days went by 
—the whole Bustard family would desert their post and go 
off for the afternoon, while baffled callers with ‘“‘ orders 
to view ” would beat wildly on the unresponsive front-door. 
And sometimes, again, the more desperate of these thwarted 
persons would transfer themselves to the doorstep of 
Number Twenty-three or Number Twenty-five, in the 
hope—reasonable or not, as you care to look at it—that the 
next-door neighbours might assist them. The Murderess, 
who had not taken to the Bustards any more than her 
employers, seemed to find a special delight in avenging 
herself on their unfortunate victims; and nothing could 
exceed the stolid unhelpfulness with which she turned 
them away. 

Felicity—who still ran to the turn of the stairs when- 
ever she heard the front-door bell—wondered whether she 
ought to speak to her about it; decided that she ought ; 
on second thoughts decided that she wouldn’t. It was 
no use pretending that the Murderess took kindly to criticism, 
and where there was so much to criticise it might be better 
to concentrate on more essential matters. On punctuality, 
for instance, which was daily becoming more conspicuous 
by its absence. 

And, after all, it wouldn’t be very much fun to :un up- 

‘stairs five or six times in an afternoon to deal with the same 
unanswerable enquiry. . 


So Felicity tipteed back to the balcony, and watched 
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the disappointed enquirers moving resentfully away ; and 
sometimes she was sorry for them and felt tempted to make 
trouble for the Bustard family by telling Messrs. Gibbons 
and Duke, but on other occasions—as when, for 
instance, they proved to be a clergyman and his aged mother 
—she was glad. For Greenery Street, which lives so largely 
by instinct, has an indefinable prejudice against clergymen 
and their aged mothers; not, you understand, denying 
them their right to exist—for it is broad-minded enough 
here—but resisting, as far as it possibly can, their attempts 
to set up house in its midst. 

There are, as we have admitted all along, regrettable 
exceptions in thisstreet to the generality of newly-married 
couples; there has for years been a retired Lieutenant- 
Colonel at Number Four, and an old lady who breeds cats 
(or at any rate does nothing to stop them breeding) at 
Number Thirty-one. But Greenery Street is quite certain 
that it doesn’t want any more of these exceptions, and it is 
astounding what the will-power of so fluctuating a tenantry 
has done. For will-power it undoubtedly is. The tenantry 
cannot, obviously, use either argument or force to protect 
itself. It just sits there knowing the kind of people that it does 
and the kind of people that it doesn’t want to come and 
join it. And the reaction on the atmosphere causes the 
former to be drawn to it from the ends of the earth, and the 
latter to decide that perhaps the houses are just a little 
small and old-fashioned, and that they’d really be wiser to 
go on looking for a flat. You won’t get a more scientific 
explanation for it than this, but if it comes to a census there 
should be pretty powerful evidence that we know what 
we’re talking about. 

So the clergyman and his aged mother went away, with 
Felicity’s glances planted like arrows in the smalls of their 
_ tespective backs, and it is to be presumed that they discovered 
what they were looking for elsewhere, for they were never 
seen to return. Others, however, continued to come 
instead, both to the Bustards’ and to the houses on either 
side; and one afternoon—a few days after the clerical 
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visit—Felicity, sallying forth with the library books under 
her arm, opened her front-door to find one of them coming 
up the steps. It was a young woman this time, and at the 
sight of Felicity she seemed disposed, for a moment, to turn 
round and run away. Then she appeared to change her 
mind. 

- “Do you know,” she asked, “if it’s at all possible to 
get into Number Twenty-four? I’ve been given an order 
to look at it—” and here she exhibited the order in question 
— but I can’t make anyone answer.” 

Now, there was something about this young woman’s 
voice and manner which identified her at once as the most 
suitable kind of candidate for admission to Greenery Street. 
And on the strength of these characteristics Felicity reached 
a sudden decision. 

“The caretakers next door,” she said, “are absolutely 
useless. ‘They’re never there when they’re supposed to be. 
But look here, if you want to see what these houses are like, 
why don’t you come and look over mine? They’re all the 
same in this street, you know.” 

‘It’s frightfully good of you,” said the young woman, 
“* but aren’t you just going out?” 

“Oh, no,” said Felicity. ‘I was only just meckcd 
here she stopped, for the young woman had given a little 
gasp of surprise. 

“I say,” she exclaimed. ‘“Aren’t you Felicity 
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Hamilton? 

““ Yes,” said Felicity, dropping one of the library books 
on to the door-mat. “At least, I’m Felicity Foster now. 
Only Oh, of course! You’re Joanna Wells. How 
stupid ofme! Imean,howabsurd. I mean—--” 

And really, you know, it was rather odd. Just imagine 
opening one’s front-door like that, and finding a girl outside 
whom one hadn’t seen for five years, whom one had vaguely 
thought to be with her parents in India, but whom at one 
time one had met almost every day in one’s life. For in 
the already distant past Joanna Wells’s imperfect education 
had marched step by step with Felicity’s own—at Miss 
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Paterson’s music-lessons, at the Misses Gillingham’s day- 
school, ard long before either, at Miss Didbrooke’s dancing- 
classes. 

There, some fifteen or sixteen years ago, they had 
been severally led by their mothers or nurse-maids, each 
clutching little string bags which held a pair of shoes, a 
brush and comb, a skipping-rope, a tennis-ball and a tam- 
bourine; there they had laid the foundation of the social 
accomplishment which in Felicity’s case had eventually 
introduced her to Ian; and there they had first developed 
that interest in dress which Miss Didbrooke’s astonishing 
costumes have for over a quarter of a century done so much 
to stimulate in the young of her own sex. 

And now, after all this time, Felicity was married and 
Joanna was trying to look over the house next door. What 
an amazing world it was! 

“Do come in,” resumed Felicity, stooping down for 
the library book. “‘ Come in and have some tea. I say, 
are you married too?” 

“T’m going to be,” said Joanna. “ But it’s been an 
awful business.” 

Felicity’s keen nose scented romance. 

*“Why ?” she asked, closing the front-door behind her 
visitor. 

“Mother sent me home to Aunt Isabel,” said Joanna, 
“because Ned had only got his pay. But he’s chucked 
the Army and got a job in London, so they’ve given in 
at last. Of course we shall be frightfully hard up, but 
they all adore Ned at his office and it’s bound to lead to 
something.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Felicity enthusiastically. ‘‘ Would 
you like to look at the garden? You can see the back of 
your house from there.” 

Miss Wells laughed. 

“If it only were mine,” she said. And then: “Oh, 
what a dear little garden. Why don’t you have it 

aved'2”?’ 


“Well,” Felicity explained, “‘ we did think of it; but 
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by the time we’d had the house painted, you see, it was a 
bit more than ‘s 

“Oh, I know,” said Joanna sympathetically. “ Isn’t 
it all ghastly!” 

Felicity approved both the word and the understanding 
at the back of it. She became more determined than ever 
that Joanna should come and live next door. 

“These houses are most terribly convenient,” she said. 
“ Of course they’re not large, but there’s really everything 
one wants.” 

“Can one do it with two servants?” asked Miss 
Wells. 

“* Oh, easily,” answered Felicity, fully believing what 
she said. And then a splendid idea came to her. “I 
say, she went on, “‘they’ve left the back-door open over 
there. How’d it be if we got over the wall and looked 
inside-? That would be much better for you than seeing 
my house.” 

Miss Wells glanced down at her frock. 

**Oh, don’t worry about your clothes,” said Felicity. 
“Tl get a dust-sheet and a couple of chairs. It'll be 
perfectly easy.” 

This plan was instantly carried into effect—except that 
the dining-room table-cloth was substituted for the dust- 
sheet. Afterall,it would be going tothe laundry to-morrow, 
anyhow, and in an affair of this kind it was obviously better 
not to implicate her staff. She planted one chair on the 
so-called flower bed, spread the table-cloth on the top 
of the wall, and deposited the second chair on the further 
side. , 

** Now, then,” she said, as these preliminaries were 
completed. And they both climbed over the wall. 

‘Just a moment,” said Felicity, peering about under 
the laurel bushes. ‘I want to look for something. The 
people who were here last borrowed my No, I’m 
afraid it’s not here.” 

“* Your what ? ” asked her companion. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. They must have taken it 
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with them after all; but I’ve got a new one now in any 
case. Come along.” 

They mounted the three stone steps to the back-door, 
and pushed it still further open. 

‘‘ Perhaps we cughtn’t to go into the basement,” Felicity 
continued, ‘‘ because that’s where the caretakers——” 
She broke off abruptly, and caught her fellow-trespasser 
by the sleeve. “I say, do you notice anything?” she 
asked. 

Miss Wells was feeling hastily for her handkerchief. 

“It’s getting worse,” she said, backing towards the open 
air. ‘* What on earth do you suppose it is ?” 

“ Drains ?”” suggested Felicity, also retreating. 

Joanna advanced a step, put her head on one side and 
took a daring, tentative sniff. 

““T don’t think so,” she said. ‘‘It’s more like some 
frightful kind of cooking.” 

'You’re—right,””” said: Felicity. °° I- believeit’sithe 
Bustards.” 

dhe what % ” 

“The caretakers. And that’s why nobody’s taken the 
house. Look out! ‘here’s another wave coming.” 

They ran back into the garden. Hy 

“I’m sorry,” said Felicity. “I think you’d better look 
at our house after all.” 

“Perhaps I had,” agreed Joanna. And they both 
returned to the garden of Number Twenty-three. 

“But I do promise you,” said Felicity, as she hoisted 
her dining-room chair back over the wall, “ that there wasn’t 
a trace of a smell when the’last people were living 
there. I’m sure it’s only the Bustards’ cooking—or 
else their washing. If I were you, I’d take the house like 
a shot.” 

“ But I haven’t seen it yet,’ Joanna pointed out. 

“Well, we took ours without seeing it. But I’ll tell 
you what you ought to do. Go back to the agents—after 
we’ve had tea, ! mean—and say you'll offer them fifty 
pounds less than they’re asking. Don’t mention the smell, 
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or they’ll guess why it hasn’t gone off before. But make it 
quite clear that you’ll only take it if the drains are all 
right.” 

Miss Wells gazed at her old schoolfellow in unconcealed 
admiration. 

“Oh,” she said. ‘If only I could ever hope to be as 
competent as you are, Flicity. It 7s so frightfully 
important, and I am so awfully ignorant.” 

It was the moment of the married woman’s triumph. 
Yet as Felicity stands there, with the dirty table-cloth over her 
arm, we may well hesitate to say that she has not earned 
this praise ; while it is even more difficult to criticise the 
modesty with which she receives it. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” she says kindiy. ‘‘Qne can’t 
help learning things.” 

Then she directed her guest to the drawing-room, and 
ran lightly down to the basement to hand over the table-cloth 
and to give the order for tea. And there, even as she 
had just declared, she couldn’t help learning things. For 
the Murderess was seated on the knees of that polite 
young man from the Cosmopolitan Stores, and he was 
covering her homely countenance with passionate, Sheik-like 
kisses. 
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“But do you mean to tell me,” asked Jan, sitting beside 
his wife in an alcove at the Piedmont Hotel; ‘do you 
mean to tell me that you said nothing at all ?” 

“T couldn’t, Ian. Not about that, I mean. I think 
I was far more embarrassed than she was.” 

“Well, what did you say, then ?” 

‘“‘T asked her to bring up tea fortwo. You see, we were 
both sort of pretending that nothing had happened.” 

Ian grunted. 

“‘T can quite see why she pretended that,” he observed. 
‘‘ But what beats me is why you should pretend it too.” 

“‘ But if was so hideously awkward,” said Felicity. “It 
was the only possible thing to do.” 
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“Qh,” said Ian. ‘And what was the man doing all 
the time?” 

“* He just kept on sitting there.” 

** Didn’t he even get up ?” 

“No. I think he was quite right. It made it far easier 
for me not to notice him.” 

“ But you ought to have noticed him,” Ian expostulated. 
“You can’t have things like that going on, and just look the 
other way. And where was what’s-her-name? Gertrude, 
I mean.” 

“Tt was her afternoon out. And of course, lan, they 
thought I was out too. ‘They must have heard me opening 
the front-door and then shutting it again, and i 

“But don’t you see that only makes it worse? I won’t 
have you defending them like that.” 

“Vm not, darling. I tell you it made me terribly angry ; 
so angry that I’ve only just been able to talk about it. I’m 
only trying to explain how it all happened.” 

“Oh,” said Ian again. ‘‘ Well, there’s one thing that 
nobody’ll ever be able to explain to me, and that is why 
anyone should want to have our Murderess on their lap. 
It’s not natural, I say.” 

“ But if he’s really in love with her 

“It’s impossible. There must be some other reason. 
And—I say,” Ian interrupted himself. “‘ Do you remember 
those legs I told you about? Did you ever ask about 
them ?” 

“No,” said Fehicity.0'“ Diorget:” 

“Well, I bet they were his. He probably comes there 
every day, and I expect they give him all our food to eat 
and 

“Oh, don’t, Ian. It’s so easy for you to sit there piling 
it all up, but all I want to know is what I ought to do. 
Ellen must be nearly forty, and that makes it so frightfully 
dificult for me to interfere, And, besides, I feel I’ve 
left it too late now. I ought to have said something at 
once.” 

“Um,” said Ilan. ‘I suppose you ought.” 


Igo 
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A “ But the point is that I didn’t. Oh, Ian, what am I to 
fe) ? 2? 

Tan looked thoughtfully at the floor. 

“You might leave the Cosmopolitan Stores,’ he 
suggested presently. 

“But I don’t want to. They’re not very good, I know, 
but they’re far the cheapest place there is near us. And, 
besides, that wouldn’t stop the man coming if he still 
wanted to.” 

“Well, how’d it be if you asked her if she was engaged ? 
She’d have to say yes or no.” 

“Well 2? 

“If she 1s engaged, I mean, then I suppose it’s all 
right.” 

“‘Tt’s nothing of the sort. She knows perfectly well 
that she oughtn’t to go on like that in our kitchen. But I 
suppose you think I ought to offer her a wedding-present. 
Do your 

** No,” saidsfans § *Certainlyynot:77 

‘And if she said yes, then the man would start having 
all his meals there and my books would go up again to good- 
ness knows where. Oh, Ian, can’t you possibly be more 
helpful?” 

“[’m trying to be,” Ian explained. ‘ But my great 
difficulty is that I can still hardly believe it. I mean to say, 
that woman’s so dashed ugly that I always look away when 
she comes into the room, and yet you say * 

** You don’t imagine I made it up, do you?” 

“No, of course not. And I don’t want to be unfair to 
her either, but 31 

“ But whati?”? 

“ Well, how’d it be if J spoke to her ? ” 

Felicity’s look of anxiety became tinged with one of 
interest. 

“¢ What would you say ?” she asked. 

“Well, I suppose I should I mean, I might 
begin by—— Well, ’s a matter of fact, I don’t quite 
know.” 
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“T thought not,” said Felicity. 

“<The main question is,” continued Ian, “‘do you want 
her to stay with us or don’t you?” 

“No,” said Felicity. ‘‘’The main question is, will we 
ever get anyone else if she goes, and will Gertrude go with 
hep? 

“You mean, you’d like her to go?” 

“* Of course I’d like her to go. I loathe people behaving 
like that behind my back. And it’s well known that if they 
have one man in, they have dozens, and then—sooner or 
later—one of them is a burglar and bang go all our presents. 
That’s what’s worrying me.” 

Theyre! all insured,?)said Tan Slim emuch. imore 
worried about the Murderess’s morals. After all, we’re 
kind of responsible for her while she’s with us.” 

“Oh, rot,” said Felicity. ‘‘ She’s old enough to be my 
mother.” 

Tan shuddered. 

““T wish you wouldn’t say that,” he begged. 

“Why not? I didn’t say she was my mother. Only 
that i 

“Yes, yes, I know. But I can’t bear to think of her 
being anyone’s mother.” 

** Well,” said Felicity, “if she’s not careful 
oughtn’t to say that.” 

** But do you mean it ?” 

“Oh, let’s go and dance,” said Felicity, getting up 
suddenly. ‘After all, we didn’t come here to talk about 
Ellen.” i 

So they went and danced—undisturbed, as Felicity had 
predicted, by any hostess. But the next time they 
found a seat, it was as if the Murderess had been waiting 
for them. 

“ ve made up my mind,” said Felicity abruptly. “I shall 
get rid of her. The only question is how.” 

“‘T believe you’re right,” said Ian, thereby earning 
a grateful look. “And after all, she'll easily find 
another place. Or she can marry the fellow, if he 
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really means business. I’m all for having our kitchen 
kept pure.” 

“ And now I come to think of it,” added Felicity, “ the 
books have been getting much worse again lately. Quite 
apart from anything else, we can’t afford it.” 

“Then we’ll call it settled, shall we ? ” 

“Ye-es. Except that I don’t know how on earth I’m 
to do it.” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“* Well, I don’t know what reason to give.” 

* But surely a 

“No,” said Felicity. ‘I’ve told you all along that it’s 
too late now to talk about what I saw. Besides, I’m terrified 
she'd try to argue.” 

“Then don’t give any reason. Just tell her to clear 
out.” 

** And what if she asks for a reason ? ” 

“¢ She won’t,” said Ian. 

Felicity dropped the piece of her dress which she had been 
folding into little pleats. 

**T wish I felt you were right,” she said. And then: 
‘*T suppose you wouldn’t care to do it yourself ? ” 

6e Well 29 

“No, I quite see it’s not your job. But you don’t know 
how a dresdtelt only. i. ix<o; Lan?’ 


“cé Yes ? > 
“Couldn’t we go away somewhere—-for a week-end, I 


mean? And then I could write to her, and send her a 
month’s wages, and we needn’t have any unpleasantness at 
all. Couldn’t we do that ?”’ 

Ian looked a little dissatisfied. 

“* How much would that be ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, about—well, under five pounds.” 

“* Say nearer fifteen with the hotel bill. And then what 
would we do when we come back? With only a cook, I 
mean ?”’ 

‘Td get a temporary. That’s always perfectly easy.” 

“°M,” said Ian. ‘“‘ Let’s go and dance.” 
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They went back to the ballroom, but—though neither 
of them spoke of it—the shadow of their bewildering house- 
parlourmaid remained over them both; a most unsuitable 
accompaniment for a gay evening at the Piedmont. And of 
all the serious faces which were revolving (if you see what we 
mean) about the huge and luxurious gallery, none were 
more serious than those of the two Fosters. It seemed now 
that they must separately have decided to give the exaspera- 
ting subject a rest, remembering perhaps that they had come | 
out to enjoy themselves. But no other, innocuous conver- 
sation took its place. They continued to dance in grim 
silence, threading their way painstakingly through the 
crowd, and clapping their hands like automatons whenever 
the music stopped. 

“Rum crew here,” said Jan once. 

“Weird beyond words,” answered, Felicity. And on 
they went again ; frowning, staring blankly past each other’s 
shoulders, wondering what on earth they ought to do about 
it all. If they did nothing, would it be encouraging vice ? 
If they took action, was it possible that it could do any 
good? And at the back of it all, as lan had said, was the 
staggering shock that anyone with their Murderess’s appear- 
ance and physique could induce anyone else to sport with. 
her like that. It was past all comprehension and belief. 

And as soon as they had reached this point, they reacted 
violently to the other extreme. Why should the only 
romance at 23, Greenery Street be their own? What 
right had they, just because a woman was middle-aged and 
ugly and breathed loudly when she waited at table, to 
deny her the fulfilment of her essential purpose on earth? 
And where else, if not in their deserted kitchen, could she 
ever 

But no. ‘There were conventions which even a hideous 
house-parlourmaid must obey. Look at it how you would, 
she had mot behaved with either consideration or propriety. 
If they weren’t jolly careful, their beloved house would be 
getting what is known as “a name.”” And that, at all costs, 
must be stopped. 
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“T can’t help it,” said Ian suddenly. “That woman 
must——” 

He broke off as abruptly as he had begun, and Felicity, 
looking up, saw him staring at a distant corner of the 
room. 

“What is it?’ she asked. ‘‘ What’s the matter ? ” 

“Extraordinary thing,” said Ian. “I could have sworn 
I saw Daphne over there.” 

““Where?” Felicity stood up on tiptoe. 

““No, she’s gone now. She was just going through the 
doorway.” 

“Tt can’t have been, Ian. She told me nothing would 
induce her‘to come.” 

** It was, though,” said Ian—made more certain, as is so 
often the case, by this contradiction. ‘‘ And—by Jove, yes 
—I know whom she was with. It was that fellow—you 
remember, don’t you ?—who was dining there that first 
evening. The time when we were just engaged. I shall 
get his name in a second. Andrews? Anson? No; 
Anderson. That’s it.” 

“‘ Captain Anderson, do you mean ?” 

“Yes. I really saw him first.” 

‘* How funny,” said Felicity. And then, but not in the 
least as if she meantit : “‘ Shall we go and find them ? ” 

jon wouldn’t bother. They locked as if they were just 
going.” 

He began dancing again—for the first moment almost 
roughly. But at the end of that fragment of music neither 
of the Fosters clapped their hands. : 

“Tt’s late,” said Felicity. ‘“‘I think we ought to go 
home.” 

“ Allright. Let’s.’ 

They separated on oe big staircase after Jan had given 
her sixpence with which to redeem her cloak, and he went 
into the monastic vault where his own coat ‘and hat were 
waiting. 

“ Seventy-three,” he said, slamming his ticket down on 
the counter. 
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There was another guest in the vault, just lighting a 
cigarette. As he turned his head to blow out the match, 
Ian saw that it was Captain Anderson. 

He looked away quickly. And then, wondering why he 
had done so—wondering, also, if it hadn’t been rather rude 
—he looked back again. 

*¢ Hullo,” said Captain Anderson. 

S¢ Hulloweecaidi lan. 

“* Hot here, isn’t it ? ” 

** Yes—awfully.” 

It wasn’t at all hot, really. Butif Anderson or whatever 
he was called—were speaking of himself, then it was true 
enough that he looked as hot as blazes. Burning. Almost 
like a fellow with fever. 

And as this thought came to Ian, Captain Anderson 
threw him a farewell nod and passed out on to the 
staircase. 

Sour. coat,sir f°? 

Ian gave a start; remembered what he was supposed to 
be doing ; and allowed the attendant to help him on with 
his overcoat. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the attendant. With a skill 
born of long practice he slid Ian’s offering across the counter 
so that it fell through a narrow slit and disappeared—for 
ever, you would say, judging by his expression. But reason 
exposed this as a fallacy. 

There was nothing now to prevent Jan from leaving 
the vault. Yet for all that, he lingered. He lingered 
so long that Felicity was actually waiting for him when he 
came out. 

“‘T thought you were never coming,” she said. ‘* Why’ve 
you been so slow?” And then, before he could answer : 
“ve just met Daphne.” 

**Oh,” said Ian. ‘‘ Then I was right.” 

“Yes. She said she’d come after all.” 

“You might almost have guessed that,” said Ian. 

“Tknow. But she seemed. ... Oh, I don’t know. I 
shall never understand her.” 
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Ian looked as if he were going to say something, but he 
took hold of his wife’s elbow instead, and they continued 
their journey up the stairs. ‘They didn’t speak to each other 
again until they were more than half-way home. Then Ian 
suddenly put his arm round her waist. 

‘* Enjoyed yourself ? ”’ he asked. 

He thought she nodded, but in the darkness he couldn’t 
be sure. 

** You’re not still worrying about the Murderess ? ”” 

“Oh, no,” said Felicity quickly. ‘‘ Oh, dear, no. Oh— 
Oli; law: aisar 

Her head dropped against his shoulder, and they finished 
the drive in silence. 
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of current expenditure breaks off, the following great 
thought or apophthegm makes its appearance in the 
owner’s fair round hand; 

“Some days you wake up and feel quite certain that 
something is going to happen and it generally doesn’t, 
and when things are really going to happen it never feels like 
ita bit. lan says it is only indigestion, but I wonder.” 

It should, perhaps, be added “that a line has been drawn 
through this paragraph, as though the authoress had felt 
dissatisfied with the expression of her views ; but for all that 
the meaning is clear enough, nor—if we have had any 
experience of life on this globe—can we fail to be struck by 
its truth. It sums up what we have all felt over and over 
again ; it does so with an economy of language which would 
be an example to many better-known philosophers; and 
yet—as the last sentence shows—the writer has preserved 
an open mind on the subject. She sets down an empirical 
explanation which has been brought to her notice, but she 
does this with the most admirable impartiality. With 
scrupulous care she avoids committing herself either as a 
materialist or a mystic. The facts are observed, a possible 
cause for them is noted, and thereafter the matter is left 
to our judgment. We are distinctly impressed, and look 
hurriedly through the remaining pages of the account-book, 
hoping for further gems from the same quarry. Unfor- 
tunately, the remaining pages are—save for a few 
arithmetical calculations and an occasional roughly-sketched 
profile—completely blank. 

It is thus borne in upon us that some special circumstances 
must have been responsible for this literary outburst ; and 
such, indeed, was no less than the case. For on the morn- 
ing after the dance at the Piedmont, Mrs. Foster had woken 
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up more convinced that something was going to happen 
than she had ever been in her life. Gradually, as returning 
consciousness brought the finer qualities of her intellect 
into play, the conviction divided itself into three main heads. 
First, the Murderess.- As to what was going to happen 
there, she still had no settled knowledge; but it was clear 
enough that developments of one nature or another must 
arise during the next twenty-four hours. Secondly, Joanna 
Wells and the house next door. It was a pity that—as a 
result of her discovery in the kitchen—she had been too 
much preoccupied to find out either where Joanna was 
living, or when she was going to be married, or her future 
husband’s surname, or anything else about her at all. It 
was conceivable that Joanna had told her all these things, 
but if she had, then—in the stress of the Ellen business— 
they had passed through her head as through a sieve. 

However, here again something was obviously going to 
happen—even if it confined itself to an exposure of the 
Bustard family and their peculiar methods of caretaking. 
There was no getting away from that. 

And then, thirdly, there was—well, there was the third 
thing. And here loyalty and love and indefinable fear wove 
themselves again into that ominous, twisted pattern which 
she had seen in the taxi last night ; which, she thanked her 
stars once more, she had—in defiance of all her principles 
—kept as a secret from Ian. Something, though, was most 
certainly and disastrously going to happen there, and to 
the person whom, next after her husband, she cared for most 
in the world. 

If only she could forget, if only she had never seen 
Daphne’s face in that little room at the hotel last night. 
Or if only it were possible to draw confidences from her 
mysterious, elusive sister. Again, as she closed her eyes, 
she saw Daphne looking at her—no, looking through her 
would be a more accurate description—as she had done 
during that horrible half-minute. And again she tried, 
with a kind of reluctant self-compulsion, to analyse what that 
look had contained 
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Fatigue? That was nothing new. Unhappiness? Yes, 
but when Daphne wasn’t actually smiling, she always 
looked unhappy. It was, as she said herself, the way that 
her face was made, and ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
it meant no more than her custom-of tilting that face on 
one side. ‘I trade on it,’ she had often told her sister. 
** Before I put my hair up, people used always to be saying 
‘ Cheer up, Daphne ’—just as they were always saying ‘ Put 
your shoulders back.’ I hated looking miserable then, but 
now I believe it’s thought rather attractive. In fact, I 
know it is.” And another time: “ My ‘unhappy’ face 
is just like your habit of staring at people. It frightened 
them when you were a child, but now they simply love it.” 

**T don’t stare at people,” Felicity had protested. 

“You do, darling. At least, I know you don’t really, 
but they all think you do. It’s because you’ve got such 
absurd eyes.” 

But these memories were interfering with the memory 
which had called them up. Cut out the familiar fatigue 
and the misleading misery, and what had remained ? 
What was it in the glimpse that had made Felicity cling 
so closely to Ian in the darkness of the cab, that had haunted 
her all night and was haunting her still? Would you call 
itrecklessness ? No. Expectancy ? That was much nearer. 
It was as if Daphne had just seen something dreadful, and 
were nerving herself to see it again; as if the first sight had 
made her hate herself, but that this very hatred was driving 
her on towards the second. ‘It doesn’t matter now,” the 
look had said. ‘“*‘ Nothing matters now. I get nothing out 
of this for myself, but—I’m going on.” 

And then, suddenly, the look had gone. 

‘Hullo, darling. I came, after all, you see. Are you 
leaving already ?”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“SoamI. I’ve been bored to death.” 

There had been an interruption then—the attendant asking 
for her ticket—and when Felicity had looked round again, 
her sister had vanished. 
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And now—oh, Daphne darling—did it all mean just 
nothing at all, or—or what ? 

Even in her thoughts Felicity wasn’t going to put that 
alternative into words. But if only—oh, if only she could 
shake off that awful feeling that something was going to 
happen. If only 

There was a knock at the bedroom door. 

“Comemn! 7 

The Murderess, laden in her usual labour-saving way 
with a tray, a can of hot water, and the newspaper, made 
her usual perilous entrance ; closed the door again with hex 
foot ; put the can on the floor ; put the tray and newspaper 
on the little table ; drew the curtains ; completed the pre- 
paration of the wash-stand; and—breathing loudly, as 
ever—took her departure. 

As she did so, Ian stretched out a long arm and began 
feeling about on the tray. 

“There aren’t any letters,” his wife informed him. 
‘* Shall I give you some tea ? ” 

Tan raised his head from the pillow and opened and closed 
his eyes very quickly about a dozen times. 

“Tea, darling ?” repeated Felicity. 

“What? Oh, yes, please. Isay, isn’t it awfully 
dark?” 

“Tsit? It’s raining, you know.” 

“*Tt would be,” said Ian resentfully. ‘‘ But it ss dark, all 
the same. What’s the time? ” 

Felicity leant obligingly over and looked at her watch. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. “Jan!” 

‘* What’s the matter ?” 

“Tan, she’s called us ten minutes too early. A good 
half-hour before she generally does. Jan, do you hear 
what I say?” 

““Yes,” said Jan. ‘ Bless her heart. I shall go to sleep 
again.” 

““No, but, Ian, don’t you see what it means? Oh 
please listen to me.” 

* Tam,” said-lan. ‘* What:does it mean ? ” 
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‘I’m sure it means she wants to stay here. She’d never 
turn over a new leaf like that if it didn’t. I’m sure it’s her 
way of saying that it shan’t happen again.” 

“But,” Ian felt constrained to point out, “I thought 
you didn’t want her to stay. I thought you’d settled to 
get rid of her.” 

** You don’t understand, Ian. Ellen’s a very good servant 
when she wants to be. And if she’s really sorry 
about what happened yesterday, then it would be ridiculous 
to go to all the trouble of finding a new one. I don’t 
think it would be fair, either.” 

Ian, one regrets to report, received these observations 
with a short laugh. 

‘You mean,” he said heartlessly, “‘ that you’re in a funk 
about having it out with her.” 

“TJ don’t,” said Felicity. ‘‘ But,” she added, as a happy 
afterthought, ‘I do wish you’d let me run this house 
in my own way. You’re getting just like father.” 

Ian decided that he would retire from the conversation, 
and acting on this decision reached for the newspaper. 

** You might be a very great deal worse off than you are,” 
was his wife’s final contribution, delivered in the manner of 
a retreating thunderstorm. She then lay down again, and 
as the natural result of having so much time in hand they 
were both very late for breakfast. 

As the morning went by, though, it became increasingly 
clear how unfounded the first part of Felicity’s forebodings 
had been. The Murderess had, it was obvious, no intention 
that anything should happen; and, touched in spite of 
herself by such manifestations of remorse, her mistress was 
only too glad to let bygones be bygones. It did not logi- 
cally follow, of course, because the chastened Murderess 
had developed an unsuspected smile, or because she had 
turned out the dining-room without being asked, that she 
had conquered all the weaknesses of the flesh in connection 
with the polite young man from the Cosmopolitan Stores. 
But it did seem to show that she was not wholly lost to a 
sense of shame, that she did in some degree realise that her 
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impossible to interrupt anyone who was working with such 
feverish industry. 

“ How glad I am,” thought Felicity, “that I didn’t 
say anything to her yesterday. It just shows how important 
it is never to do anything in a hurry. If we’d had a row 
then, it would have been most horribly undignified having 
to ake it up afterwards. As it is, she’s had a lesson, and 
if it’s going to make her do her work better and not be so 
grumpy when I speak to her, then I’m not at all sure it 
wasn’t a good thing.” 

The graphic account of the adventure in the kitchen which 
she had prepared for recital to her mother at lunch-time 
was deliberately scrapped. 

“‘ Far the most sensible thing,” Felicity decided, “is for 
us all to go on as if nothing had happened at all:” And the 
decision was accompanied by a most delightful sensation 
of virtue and charity. Didn’t it always pay to expect the 
best from people ? Of course it did. 

At about half-past eleven Mrs. Foster, with Ajax pattering 
by her side, set out on a second attempt to change the 
library books at Andrew Brown’s. And no sooner had she 
emerged into the street than the second anticipation that 
something was going to happen was knocked quietly but 
firmly on the head. A posse of white-coated workmen were 
raising a tall ladder against the front of Number Twenty- 
tour, and though the three agents’ boards were still in posi- 
tion, a fourth board—bearing the well-known sign of Messrs. 
Allbutt and Sons—had already been slung from the area 
railings. As still more definite testimony that the Lamberts 
were not engaged on merely speculative repairs, the Notting- 
ham lace curtains had vanished from the kitchen window. 
The Bustard family had, like the Arabs, silently folded their 
tent-bedsteads and moved on to another basement. Some 
bold or insensitive tenant had outfaced that more than 
discouraging smell, and the house had—to use the profes- 
sional word—“ gone.” 

It was only at this moment that Felicity discovered what a 
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vast erection she had built on her interview with Joanna 
Wells, and her plan for installing her as next-door neighbour. 
To indicate to what heights it had risen, she had even 
decided that her own and Joanna’s children were to go to 
the same classes, and that she and Joanna would take turns 
in accompanying them to Miss Didbrooke’s dancing 
lessons. Joanna’s husband, again, was to have been a 
golfer—though not too hopelessly good—so that Ian might 
also be provided for. And, it goes without saying, she 
herself was to have been invaluable to Joanna in the matter 
of handing on her dearly-bought experience in the conduct 
of all domestic affairs. 

And now, with the hoisting of that ladder, the whole 
fabric had come crashing to the ground. It was more than 
disappointing ; it was incredible, after all the time and 
thought which she had given to this imaginary future. 
Poor Joanna, too. To have come as near to Greenery Street 
as all that, and then to lose it. Could anything be more 
perfectly sickening ? 

But it just showed you. And in this cryptic summing- 
up of the deplorable business we seem to trace the origin 
of the apophthegm which was later to appear on that blank 
page of Felicity’s account-book. ** 

It was lunch at Hans Gardens which brought the apoph- 
thegm to completion, and with so forcible a realisation 
of its truth that nothing would serve but to set it on paper. 
For in her mother’s drawing-room Felicity had found her 
elder sister ; and at the very first sight of her all those night- 
mare terrors had gone up in smoke. Whatever had 
happened last night, to whatever causes that inscrutable 
and alarming look had been due, no trace of it remained in 
the Daphne who greeted her now. In every respect—her 
lazy voice, her calm movements, her jokes and her gentle, 
incessant and affectionate teasing—Daphne was utterly 
and entirely her old self. Nor were these qualities touched 
by even a flicker of self-consciousness to suggest that she 
had ever been anything else. 

“That was a fearful show last night,” she said. ‘* My 
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new shoes were sharper than a serpent’s tooth, and Larry 
tore a great chunk off the edge of my frock. Never again, 
Tsay. 

Mrs. Hamilton raised her eyebrows. 

““* Larry’ ?”’ she repeated. 

“Larry Anderson, mother. One of my admirers.” 
She turned to Felicity. ‘You’ye met him, haven’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Hamilton looked a little shocked, as she was clearly 
meant to, and Felicity said: “ Yes. Ages ago.” 

““Oh, ages,” laughed Daphne. “Centuries. Why, it 
was before you were married.” 

She put out her tongue in the most graceful way in the 
world, to show how she hadn’t forgotten that Ian’s presence 
at that distant dinner-party was still unconfessed, and 
Felicity laughed happily too. 

**T hate you, Daphne, ” she said gaily. No one took this 
statement at its face value, but—more fortunately still— 
no one knew what it really meant. 

It meant, “I’ve been a silly little fool, Daphne. I dared 
to believe you’d been letting that hideous Anderson make 
love to you, but thank heaven I never even told Jan, and 
I’m never going to think of it again.” 

There was more laughter at lunch itself, and though 
most of it was still at Felicity’s expense, she contributed a 
larger share than anybody. 

* Oh, dear,” she gasped. “I wish you wouldn’t be quite 
so witty just when I’m trying to swallow.” 

She looked about fifteen, and felt it. 

“* You may not believe it,”’ said Mrs. Hamilton in the car 
afterwards, “but Daphne gets ali those high spirits from 
Humphrey. I can’t tell you what an amusing man he was 
when I first knew him.” 

Felicity always found this impossible to believe, though 
her mother had told it her over and over again. 

“Was he really?” she asked politely. “Oh, I say, 
mummie, Daphne’s asked me to lunch on Tuesday, so will 
you remember not to expect me?” 
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Mrs. Hamilton undertook to do her best. 

“ She said she’d got something to show me,” continued 
her daughter. ‘ You don’t know what it is, do you? She 
was rather mysterious.” 

Mrs. Hamilton had no idea. 

** She likes being mysterious,” she commented. 

‘“*T know she does,” agreed Felicity. ‘“* But as a mattet 
of fact, you know, I think she’s one of the least mysterious 
people there is.” 

And unless this discovery were to be claimed as fulfil- 
ment of all those early-morning expectations, then it had 
better be admitted that they weren’t going to be fulfilled 
at all. 

“Tt just shows you,” decided Felicity again. And when 
she got home she made the philosophical entry into her 
account-book which has already been quoted. 
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Though he had never had the pleasure of meeting her, 
nothing could exceed Ian’s sympathy for Joanna Wells in 
the matter of the house next door. 

“Well, I do call that rotten luck,” he said more than 
once. ‘I docall that a bit thick. I do call that pretty 
hard.” 

Felicity agreed that it was all these things 

“You would have thought,” she said, “‘ that when I met 
her again like that, it was going to lead to something. 
Wouldn’t you ?” 

“‘ Rather,” said Ian. “I do call it sickening for her.” 

““ You’ve no idea, either,” added Felicity, as if this made 
it more sickening still, “‘ how enormously she’s improved 
since I last saw her. She’s really very amusing now, and 
not a bit fat any longer. I do hope she’ll find a nice house 
somewhere else.” 

‘¢ Was she very fat, then ? ” asked Jan. 

Felicity hesitated, as though anxious that her answer 
should be scrupulously just. 
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* Well * she began. And then, suddenly, she dropped 
pane knees and pulled out the bottom drawer of her writing- 
table. 

*“* ve got a picture of her here,” she said. ‘‘ In my book.” 

With these words she extracted a large, leather-bound 
album and brought it over to the sofa. On the way a 
number of loose photographs fell out on to the carpet. . 

“‘ Bother,” said Felicity. “‘I must remember to get 
some paste. Those are all the ones of our wedding.” 

“All right,” said Ian, and he began gathering them 
up. 

“Come on,” said Felicity from the sofa. “Im 
waiting.” 

** T inust say,” mused Ian, gazing at one of the photographs 
in his hand, “that there’ve been very few bridegrooms 
who were better-dressed than I was. But I don’t suppose 
anyone noticed,” he added regretfully. ‘‘ Not even 

ou.” 

“Oh, I did, darling. I thought you looked quite 
perfect. Now come and sit here.” 

“What a long time ago it seems,” said Ian. ‘‘ And yet 
in another way: ae 

“Oh, Ian, do put those photographs down. I want to 
show you Joanna.” 

““Wait a minute,” said Ian. ‘I think we ought to 
have this one of us framed. We really look awfully 
attractive. I think it would do people good who came to 
the house.” 

“Don’t be idiotic, Ian. You can’t possibly hang up 
photographs of yourself everywhere. I never heard any- 
thing so conceited and vulgar.” 

“I’m not suggesting that we should hang up more than 
one.” 

‘Well, you can put it in your dressing-room if you 
like. It would be better than all those boys in knicker- 
bockers.” 

“ Please don’t call my fellow-oarsmen ‘ boys in knicker- 
bockers.? The correct word is ‘ shorts.’ ” 
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‘Shorts, then. Now do come and look at ” 

“Wait a minute,” said Ian again. ‘‘ I’ve got another 
idea. How’d it be if we hung it up in the nursery? I 
think they ought to have one there.” 

** You’re mad, darling. We haven’t got a nursery.” 

“IT know. But I suppose we shall have—some day.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Felicity, looking pink 
and fierce. ‘* Are you trying to insult me?” 

** No, of course not. I was only 2 

“You are. And I suppose you think it’s all my fault 
that you haven’t got any children, and I suppose that was 
the only reason you married me, and I suppose v 

“*] don’t. What’s the matter with you, darling? I 
swear I don’t. I shouldn’t care twopence if I never had 
an bP) 


“Oh!” said Felicity very loudly. ‘* How dare you!” 

*T only meant is 

**Look out! You’re tearing that photograph.” 

Ian put it down hastily on the edge of the writing-table. 

*T only meant ” he began again. 

**T heard what you said. And if that’s what you really 
think, then——” 

* But, darling, I never knew you i 

“JT don’t. I don’t want one any more than youdo. I 
did, up to five minutes ago, but you’ve stopped me. And 
I’m thankful—yes, thankful that 4s 

CoB hiettysl 

“Witte tiie 

Ian dropped into the seat by her side. 

““[t’s such an awkward subject,” he said. ‘“‘ Sometimes 
I think I rather should like one, if only it didn’t mean 
bothering you, and if it could be about three years old when 
it was born, and if we were rather better off.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity. ‘In that case, I don’t quite see 
how you’re to get what you want.” 

“1 know,” said Ian. ‘‘ But that was all I meant. Now 
show me Jemima.” 


*‘ Joanna,” corrected Felicity, but at the same time she 
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put her hand over the page. ‘ Jan,” she said, “I was 
rather rude just then.” 

‘“* No, you weren’t.” 

“‘ And it was rather sweet of you to say you didn’t want 
me to be bothered. But I shouldn’t mind that part at all. 
I should hate it, of course, but I shouldn’t mind it. All I 
should mind would be if you really meant that about not 
caring twopence if No, be quiet; I’m saying some- 
thing. I know you didn’t mean it really, but—but it 
rather hurt my feelings.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Ian. ‘“‘ But I tried to explain after- 
wards.” 

“T know you did, and it zs an awkward subject—even 
between us. But it’s going to be all right. I’ve just got 
a feeling that itis. And you know that book says ag 

‘* Oh, I know,” said Ian hurriedly. ‘‘ And I tell you I’m 
not——”’ 

“Tm sure you aren’t. But I'll let you know when it’s 
time to begin worrying. What we’ve got to do now is 
just to go on loving each other. And we do, don’t 
we?” . 

«“e | ee 

*‘T understand, darling. And, Ian.” 

“ce Yes ? 9 

“I want you to promise me something. Please don’t 
say ‘ nursery’ again, not even as a joke, until I tell you to. 
Will you promise ? ” 

“ Yes,’ said Jan.), “< I-swearit.” 

“* Very well,” said Felicity.  ‘‘ Now I’ll show you Joanna 
and me when we were in the ” she gave him a mischievous 
smile—“‘in the schoolroom.” 

Once more the fascinating record of Felicity’s past was 
unrolled before her husband’s eyes. ‘‘ That’s me bathing.” 
“'That’s me in Switzerland.” ‘‘That’s Daphne when she 
was engaged.” ‘‘ That’s me with my French governess— 
at least, I’ve only left a little bit of her hand, because I 
hated her.” “ That’s Father in a yachting-cap. Doesn’t 
he look sweet!” “That’s me with Bouncer. Poor 
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angel, he ate so much he had to be killed.” “ That’s 
Mummie. Didn’t they wear corking hats then?” 
“‘'That’s me trying to look beautiful. I was awtully pleased 
with it at the time.” “’That’s me again. Would you ever 
have guessed it?” And so on. 

When it was over Ian added his usual dontiboasieay 

“‘T wish I’?d known you when you were a little girl,” he 
said. 

Felicity liked him to say this, because of the compliment 
which was implied ; but she didn’t agree. 

“‘T’d rather you thought me much nicer than I was,” she 
answered. ‘ And, besides, we should probably have fought, 
and that would have been awfully unromantic.” 

Ian looked a little distressed. 

‘Well, perhaps we shouldn’t have,” his wife conceded. 
“But you must remember that you’d only have been a 
little boy yourself.” 

“‘'That’s true,” said Jan. ‘And, ’s a matter of fact, I 
rather hated little girls.” 

*““T’m glad of that,” said Felicity. 

She added no explanation of her gladness, nor apology for 
the disloyalty to her own sex, but Jan no longer looked 
distressed. On the contrary, he seemed particularly 
satisfied. 

Two days later he found the wedding-photograph framed 
and glazed, and hanging up in his dressing-room. He was 
deeply touched and slightly ashamed, but as an object at 
which to gaze while lathering his face it left the Bustards’ 
underwear absolutely at the post. 

** You spoil me, darling,” he told Felicity. 

**T do my best,” she said. 
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Daphne’s high spirits were less in evidence on the following 
Tuesday, but she made no mystery of the cause. 

**Tt’s the autumn,” she said, “‘ and all this rain. When I 
was your age I never could see why people made such a 
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fuss about the spring, but at my time of life one gets simply 
to long for it.” 

“Your ‘ time of life,’ indeed,” Felicity mocked. ‘You 
are absurd.” 

“Pm thirty-two,” said Daphne. ‘ You’d think me no 
end of an age if I weren’t married.” 

“* But you are married,” her sister pointed out. 

“Am I?” said Daphne. “Solam. Let’s go upstairs 
and have some coffee.” 

They went up to the big double drawing-room, and 
Mrs. Lennox began heaping coal on to the fire. 

“* At my time of life,” she said, ‘‘ one feels the cold.” 

Felicity wriggled impatiently. 

“* How’s Bruce ? ” she asked. 

“In Manchester,”’ said Daphne, kneeling on the hearthrug 
and reaching for the bellows. ‘Or is it Liverpool?” 
she added. “I never know the difference.” 

“I expect there 1s a difference, though,” Felicity 
suggested. 

‘*Oh, undoubtedly,” said Daphne. ‘And in any case 
it’s just the weather for whichever it is. He’s coming back 
to-night, and then... .” 

Her voice, which had been employing its very laziest 
tones, died away, and she began manipulating the 
bellows. 

“Oh!” said Felicity suddenly. “‘ I’ve just remembered. 
You said you were going to show me something.” 

Daphne didn’t seem to hear. 

‘* Daphne!” 

“ Hullowe Winat’s the matter fh? 

“You said you were going to show me something when 
i came:here} 

Mrs. Lennox put down the bellows and sat back on her 
heels. 

‘“‘T know I did,” she answered. “ But I’m not sure I 
haven’t changed my mind.” 

“¢ Oh, please don’t besoodious. You’ve no right to change 
your mind.” 
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Mrs. Lennox favoured her sister with her queer look. 

‘It is a woman’s privilege,” she observed, and with these 
words she rose to her feet. ‘“* Are you certain you want ta 
See it ?\~ she asked. 

“Of course I am. Unless a sudden idea came— 
‘“* unless—I mean, it isn’t the cradle, is it ? ”” 

Daphne laughed. 

“No,’*she’ said. .w‘ That's stilsupiin the roots) mirhis’is 
something [’ve just bought. I suppose you wouldn’t like 
to guess what it is?” 

“* You know how I hate guessing things,” said Felicity. 

“Allright, then. I'll get it for you.” 

Daphne moved over to the back part of the drawing- 
room and opened the doors of a lacquer cabinet. 

** J think you ought to shut your eyes,” she said. 

“Why ?” asked Felicity. 

** Well, because it would be more amusing.” 

“ All right,” said Felicity. ‘‘ But it isn’t a practical joke, 
hartcun yy 

“It doesn’t go off with a bang,” said Daphne; “ or 
squirt water in your face. No, I wouldn’t call it a practical 
joke.” 

*¢ All right,” said Felicity again. And she shut her eyes. 

There was a sound of a drawer being opened; then a 
rustling, as of tissue-paper ; then Daphne’s footsteps coming 
across the parquet. 

“Wait a moment,” she said. “I’m not quite ready.” 
The sound of tissue-paper was repeated. ‘“ Now, then. 
I’m putting it on your lap. One, two, three. Right!” 

Felicity opened her eyes. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “It—it can’t be. Daphne, 
where—I mean, how on earth Oh, Daphne, you don’t 
mean you bought it!” 

Daphne tilted her head and her eyes twinkled. 

* You silly little owl,” she said. ‘* Of course I bought it 
Don’t worry, though. I’m not going to wear it.” 

“ But——” 

“‘ And I must say, darling, you had a bit of nerve to sell it 
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to old Bowling. Don’t you realise that grandmamma 
is always in and out of his shop? Don’t you know she 
gets all her repairs done there? Why, it was the very first 
thing I saw.” 

Felicity could only continue to stare, first at her sister and 
then back again at the pearl collar. Her lips were parted, 
and every trace of colour had gone from her cheeks. No 
criminal, caught in the act, could have shown more pitiful 
signs of guilt. 

“* Old Bowling gave you away at once,”” Daphne resumed. 
“I told him he ought to be ashamed of himself and I pre- 
tended I knew what he’d given you for it. Horrible old 
humbug, he grovelled after that and I gave him a cheque 
and took it away. He won’t split, though. I frightened 
him too much for that.” 

** Oh, Daphne, I’m so ee. 

“* No, cheer up, darling. I could easily afford it, and we 
couldn’t have had grandmamma finding out. And I’m not 
going to give it back to you either, so there’s nothing to 
feel ashamed about. We’ll just pretend that you sold it 
to me, and that I gave you about half what it was worth. 


Only ze 
“Oh, take it away, please. I don’t want ever to see it 
again.” 


“There, there,” said Daphne soothingly. “I didn’t 
mean to upset you. It was only that a? 

“Oh, I know I’ve been wicked. I did it without 
telling Ian, too, and I had the most horrible time until 
I confessed. But you don’t understand. lIan’s trustee 
was killed in an accident, and they found out afterwards 
that he’d done something—muddled the business some- 
how—and poor Ian lost half the money that his father 
had left him, and we had the most awful builder’s bill, 
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*“< Trustee ?”? interrupted Daphne, dropping the collar 
behind a sofa cushion. ‘‘ But he’d no right to muddle 
anything. What was his name?” 

“Hepburn or something. At least that was the one 
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who was killed. The other one’s calied Glansbury. But 
Ian said i 

‘“‘ Never mind that fora moment. Why on earth didn’t 
you tell me?” 

** You were away,” said Felicity. 

“Well, why didn’t you tell father—or mother ?” 

“T couldn’t. They'd only have thought Ian oughtn’t 
to have married me, or that it was his fault. And I had 
those hideous pearls which I could never possibly have worn, 
and I didn’t know any jeweller except Bowling, and 
Oh, Daphne, you don’t know what I went through while 
grandmamma wasill. I felt—TI felt as if ss 

“Rubbish,” interrupted Daphne firmly. “ The whole 
thing’s been grandmamma’s fault from start to finish. 
She’d no business to give you anything so useless, and if 
only she weren’t so old -——” 

‘“‘ But she is,” cried Felicity. ‘‘ And you can’t possibly 
say it’s hey fault. I tell you she was in floods of tears when 
she gave it me, and Oh, no, Daphne, you mustn’t 
say that.” 

“I do say it, though,” replied Mrs. Lennox grimly. 
“ But Pll certainly say you’ve been a perfect idiot too, if 
that’s any comfort. You—you miserable babe in arms!” 

““Vannot.” 

“* And what are you living on now? ~Twopence a year, I 
suppose ? ” 

‘* No,” said Felicity, with some dignity. “‘ We’re managing 
very well. We hardly owe anything to speak of now, and 
in January, Ian’s going to getarise. Atleast,” she explained, 
in case this had been unlucky, “ he’s been as good as promised 
ies? 

“Oh,” said Daphne. “TI see.” She walked over to the 
furthest window and stared out at the falling rain. Then 
she came back and stood with one elbow resting on the 
mantelpiece. 

‘“*T must say,” she added suddenly, ‘ that I like that Ian 
of yours.” 

Felicity glowed. Not that she could imagine anyone 
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failing to likethat Ian of hers. But when the only person 
in the world whom she might have allowed to discuss 
him at all came forward with this unsolicited testimonial ; 
when, moreover, she spoke in that particular tone of voice, 
tti¢ honesty of which was above all question, then—well, 
it was quite enough to drive all memory of grandmamma 
right out of the listener’s head. 

“* He likes you too,” she answered. “‘ Awfully.” 

““ Does he?” said Daphne. ‘“‘ Well, I can’t help that.” 
And then, as if regretting the stroke of ingenuity which 
had restored her sister’s self-control, or perhaps the reply 
which it had evoked, she leant down and tossed the sofa 
cushion on one side. 

““ What are we to do with that?” she asked, pointing 
again to the pearl collar. ‘‘What are we to do with 
that tae 

The lines came back into Felicity’s forehead. 

“Oh,” she murmured. “Id forgotten.” And then: 
“1 can’t think, Daphne. I suppose we ought to try and 
buy it back from you, or else se 

“* Or else,” interrupted her sister, “1 might give it you, 
after all.” 

* Olea: 

“* Because you don’t want it, or because you don’t like 
taking a present from me?” 

“* Boru “said. Felicity. “J mean, neither. i! 
Mean tae 

‘“* What do you mean?” 

‘Oh, Daphne, hadn’t you better sell it back to Bowling 
again? You can’t possibly wear it any more than I could. 
And I hate to think of your spending all that money just 
because—because - 

“No,” said Daphne. “The money doesn’t count at 
all. I won alot more than that at Le Touquet in August, 
and if anything happened to grandmamma I could sell it 
for twice what I paid. Meanwhile we’ll call it mine, but I 
think you’d better keep it—in case grandmamma comes to 


see you.” 
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Felicity hesitated, trying desperately to get the moral 
issues straight. 

** But if I could pay you back ?”’ she suggested. 

‘sYou™ can,’ said’ Daphne?’ >**'You’ve “only ‘got’=to 
promise to let me know the next time you get into a 
hole.” 

“Don’t be absurd, darling. Of course that wouldn’t 
be paying you back. And, besides, you know quite well that 
if it had been the other way round, you’d never have 
dreamt of telling me.’ 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“Tf you were in a hole, I mean. You know you'd only 
tell Bruce.” 

Daphne turned her head quickly. 

“ll put it in your bag,” she said. “‘ Where 
there it is.” 

“6 But ” 

** The subject is now closed,” said Daphne, snapping the 
clasp of the bag. “And I’m sorry, but I’ve got to go 
out.” 

* But, Daphne 

* Closed, I tell you. But you can come upstairs and help 
me to choose a hat.” 

There was nothing to do but to follow her. 


Oh, 
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The moral issues were still quite inextricably tangled 
when Felicity broke the news to Ian, and he showed no 
greater skill than her own at sorting them out. Indeed, his 
only original contribution was the frequently-repeated and 
unreasonable statement that it was all his own fault. 

** But it isn’t, Ian,” his wife protested. ‘‘ How can it 
bet? 

“T can’t go on explaining,” he answered. ‘ And of 
course it was most frightfully decent of her, but it was 
my fault and I’ve got to pay her back.’ 

“But you can’t doit. Howcan you? 
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“T know I can’t just at the moment. But it’s got to be 
done the very first second we can.” 

“ She’ll never take it,” said Felicity. 

“Then she must have the pearls.” 

“She won’t take them either. I did everything I could, 
but you’ve no idea how obstinate she was.” 

“ T can’t take three hundred pounds from your sister,” said 
Tan. ‘* And that’s flat.” 

** Not even if she won it at a casino ? ” 

“cc No.”’ 

“* Horrible pearls,” said Felicity. ‘ ’ve a good mind to 
sell them again.” 

“You can’t,” Ian pointed out. ‘‘ She’s only lent them 
to you.” : 

Never had there been such a financial labyrinth. You 
sold something that you had every right to sell—apart from 
the question of a grandmother’s feelings—and the only 
result was that a month or so later you still owed just as 
much money to somebody else. It was, as Felicity said 
more than once, enough to drive you into a lunatic asylum. 
Not for an instant, though, didit occur to her or her husband 
to doubt Daphne’s generosity. ‘The nearest they ever came 
to this was when Ian said, “‘ Rich people don’t always under- 
stand,” and as he was made to take these words back 
immediately, they can hardly be put in as evidence. 

Besides, where, in all honesty, had Daphne’s generosity 
failed? The real difficulty was caused entirely by the 
Fosters’ own stiff-necked pride, and by their ruthless deter- 
mination to be indebted to nobody but their tradesmen. 
Yet are we to blame them for this? If we have ever lived 
in Greenery Street ourselves, we had better think carefully 
before we throw the first stone. 

And while we are thus occupied, the Fosters themselves 
have darted off into a totally different discussion. 

“ ... quite positive about it,” Jan is saying. “I 
bought half a dozen bottles when we came here, and I know 
we haven’t got through more than two. Nobody’s going 
to make me believe that two from six leaves one.” 
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“ But are you really positive ? ” 

“Well, it’s only my word against theirs, but you know 
yourself that I never drink whisky unless somebody comes 
- todinner. I hate the stuff.” 

**T suppose the Lamberts couldn’t have borrowed it?” 
suggested Felicity. 

**No. I tell you there are five empty bottles downstairs. 
And there only ought to be two. Or three at the very 
outside.” 

** Oh, dear,” said Felicity, “‘ I’m afraid it must have been 
the man. Just as I was trying to forget him, too.” 

Ian seemed to have expected more than this. 

“‘'That’s all very well,” he answered. ‘“‘ But if the man 
drank three bottles of my whisky, then he ought to offer 
to pay.” 

“Oh, Ian, you can’t ask him to do that. And, besides, 
now we’ve got him out of the house, I’m sure it won’t 
happen again.” 

“But have we?” asked Ian. “ Have we got him out 
of the house ?”’ And then, to make his point clearer still : 
** How do we know that we have?” 

“I can’t prove it,” Felicity was forced to admit. “ But 
you’ve noticed yourself how Ellen’s been a different person 
ever since—since it happened. I’m sure it’s her way of 
showing how sorry she is about the man.” 

*¢ She called us ten minutes late again this morning,” said 
Tan. 

But Felicity had thought of something else. 

“Tan,” she asked anxiously, “ when you said that about 
your word against theirs, you didn’t mean that you'd actually 
spoken to them, did you ? ” 

““T haven’t yet. But 

“Well, you’re not to. You really must leave all these 
household things to me, or we shall never know where we 
are. Now, you will promise not to go and have a row about 
it. Won’t you?” 

Ian knew perfectly well that such a row was quite out of 
the question, but as he was less afraid of his wife than of 
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his servants he made her ask him three times before he gave 
his word. 

so allomehe, he said at feneth..“ But 1 can’t~say it’s 
awfully satisfactory. And as we haven’t got a wine-cellar, I 
shall lock that last bottle up in my dressing-room cupboard.” 

** You can’t,” said Felicity at once. 

“Why not?” 

“You can’t possibly. It'll only look as if you didn’t 
trust them.” 

Ian opened his mouth to make a very obvious retort ; 
but at the sight of the pained seriousness in his wife’s face 
he suddenly began to laugh. ‘The pained seriousness faded 
away, and though she had no clear idea what it was all 
about, Felicity found herself laughing too. 

** How absurd you are, darling! ”’ she said. 

Ian, convinced that all the absurdity was on her side, 
laughed more loudly and happily than ever. So far as the 
present discussion was concerned, the Murderess and the 
missing whisky had joined Lady Angmering’s wedding- 
present in unregretted oblivion. 
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LMOST imperceptibly the little room behind the 


dining-room had developed into a place where two 

people could spend quite a comfortable evening. 
A gradual redistribution of furniture, the removal of [an’s 
golf-clubs, and a few modest purchases at Andrew Brown’s 
had been enough to do the trick; and the collapse of a 
firebrick in the drawing-room grate—which it had taken 
Messrs. Allbutt and Sons three days to repair—had shown 
the Fosters that the trick had been done. On the fourth 
evening, when the drawing-room was again in working order, 
they had returned to it with noticeable reluctance; and 
though they had soon settled down again, the little room 
had definitely established its-lf as an addition to the house. 
It became particularly useful on the days when Felicity, 
by an ingenious sequence of engagements, had managed to 
postpone lighting the drawing-room fire; for it had a 
little gas-stove which warmed it up in about five minutes, 
and could be turned on or off as occasion demanded. In 
short, it formed but another proot, if any had been needed, 
of the convenience and economy of living in Greenery 
Street. 

Its designation, however, was still both variable and un- 
certain. Jan generally called it the Telephone Room. 
Felicity hesitated between the Study (when speaking of it 
to the staff) and “ your little room ” (when speaking of it 
to her husband). On the bell-board in the basement it 
had been described by a previous tenant as the Library. 
The Murderess was apt to call it the Sitting-Room. Ger- 
trude, the cook, who was supposed to dust it and sometimes 
did, was in the habit of referring to it as the Back Dining- 
Room. Her justification must be found in the hermeti- 
cally-sealed folding doors which separated it from the dining- 
room proper, but Felicity felt—and perhaps rightly—that 
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Gertrude’s description was intended as disparagement 
Disparagement was, and always had been, Gertrude’s 
strong suit. , 

In any case, though, it wasn’t at all a bad little room. And 
if you turned the gas-stove off as soon as it began to smell, 
and lit it again as soon as the temperature fell, then it was 
hard to say what more anyone could ask in the way of 
comfort and cosiness. Moreover, the presence of the 
telephone, though startling at times, was a tremendous 
advantage. 

Ian hardly ever used the telephone—for which he seemed 
to think that he was entitled to some kind of credit, though 
the real truth was that he did all his telephoning for nothing 
at the office. But Felicity used it constantly. The mere 
sight of it set her itching to talk to some one, and as she had 
a considerable circle of friends who suffered from the same 
complex, the evenings in the little downstairs room were 
liable to consist of a succession of interruptions. 

** Not at all,” said Ian, on one of the occasions when a 
apologised for this. “ They'll overcharge us, anyhow, s 
you might just as well use it.” It had been a quiet pea 
so far, and he was feeling peaceable and good-tempered. 

«Pm so glad you understand,” said Felicity. “‘ You 
know, father nearly goes mad if he hears anyone telephoning.” 

“Oh?” said Jan, closing his latest detective story, but 
keeping his finger in the place. 

“* And you must admit,” added Felicity, “that I always 
tell you everything. I don’t just talk and talk and keep 
all the news to myself.” 

“Oh, no. Rather not.” 

** And it’s far cheaper than having them all to dinner— 
or even to tea.” 

“The house isn’t big enough,” said Ian. “ Anyhow.” 

‘* Ts that meant to be rude ? ” 

Tan, who had just reopened his novel, shut it again. 

“What ? 7 hé*asked: 

** T said ——” 

Here the telephone bell broke in. 
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“* That’s the telephone,” said Ian. 

“T know,” said Felicity. She swung round on her chair 
and lifted the receiver. “* Hullo?” 

She turned back again. 

“It’s Bruce,” she said. ‘“‘ He wants to speak to you.” 

“ All right,” said an. He laid his novel face downwards 
on the floor, stepped carefully over Ajax’s basket, and 
‘accepted the instrument from his wife. 

“Hullo?” he said. “Yes.... To-morrow? Of 
course I would.... Yes, rather. ... Thanks awfully. 

epee No, not at all> 9. Good-bye?” 

“Well ? ’sasked Felicity. 

“Just a little demoastration of two men telephoning 
to each other. Twenty seconds by the clock.” 

“Don’t be sickening, Ian. What did he want?” 

** He asked me to lunch to-morrow.” 

“Where ?” 

“* At his office, of course.” 

““Do you mean to say that Bruce gets his lunch at his 
office ?” asked Felicity, with asound of indignation. “‘ Why 
can’t you?” 

** Oh, well,” said Ian. ‘‘ It’s hardly the same thing.” 

“‘T don’t see that. If Bruce can do it, surely sf 

“‘ Have you ever been to Bruce’s office ? ” 

“Yes. I saw the Lord Mayor’s Show from it about five 
years ago. Why?” 

“‘ Well, if you came to mine, you'd find a slight difference. 
We can’t see the Lord Mayor’s Show, and we don’t run toa 
catering department.” 

““’'That’s so like you,” said Felicity. 

“* What is?” 

“‘How can I come and see your office, when you never 
invite me’? ” 

“Oh, well... I mean to say, there’s absolutely 
nothing to see. It’s just a dirty sort of 74 

“* But why don’t you want me to see it?” 

“I never said I didn’t. You can come to-morrow if you 


like.” 
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“T don’t call that an invitation,” said Felicity. 

“Tm sorry; but all I mean is that you’d find it su 
hopelessly dull when you got there. ‘That’s absolutely 
all I meant.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity. And then: “ How do I get 
there 77? 

“You don’t mean to say that you really want to 

“Why not? Isn’t it natural that I should want to see 
where you work ?” 

Ian didn’t seem to think that it was. 

“ But it’s the most awful place,” he said. ‘‘ Just a dark, 
dirty sort of —~” 

““You’ve told me that already. Perhaps if I came along 
they might make it a bit cleaner.” 

At this suggestion Ian looked positively terrified. 

“* For heaven’s sake ”* he began. 

“It’s all right, darling. I’m not going to interfere, or 
put flowers cn your desk. But——~” Here the speaker’s eyes 
suddenly flashed. “I know!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ I’ve got 
an idea.” 

“What?” asked Jan, still with considerable signs of 
nervousness. 

“Tl ask myself to lunch with Bruce to-morrow too. 
Then I can go back with you afterwards and What 
are you looking like that for ?” : 

** Like what ? ” 

Ian put this question to gain time, knowing quite well 
that he had looked like a man who didn’t want to meet 
his own wife at lunch. Why he didn’t was another matter, 
and not to be explained without revealing a sex-antagonism 
which had surprised even himself by its sudden intensity. 
But the fact was that he had lunched with Bruce before, 
and they had talked the kind of City shop which no woman 
could ever understand, and he had enjoyed himself thoroughly 
and—well, anyhow, there was a time and place for every- 
thing, and a hurried lunch at Bruce Lennox’s office 
wasn’t 

“‘ T can’t make you out,” said Felicity, interrupting these 
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thoughts. ‘* You look just as if you were ashamed of some- 
thing.” 

“Tm not,” said Ian, who was just beginning to be. 

“I believe you’ve got a beautiful typewriter and you 
don’t want me to see her.” 

“Typist,” corrected lan, , “ But] haven't. Vvevonty 
got half one, and she’s as ugly as sin.” 

*** Half? ? Do you mean——” 

““No. I mean I share her with Bentley.” As his wife 
still seemed unsatisfied, he elaborated. “‘ She’s called 
Miss Limpsfield. She wears a man’s collar and she 
squints.” 

‘* That’s no reason why I shouldn’t see her,” said Felicity. 

“Oh, rather not,” Ian agreed hastily. 

** Well, is there any other reason why I shouldn’t come to 
lunch to-morrow?” 

*S No,” said Ian. ““* Do.’ 

His intelligence now fully saw the unreasonableness of his 
former attitude; but his tone of voice still lagged behind. 
Perhaps he’d better try again. 

** I'd love you to,” he said. 

No; that wouldn’t do. Geniality was still lacking. 

“*T mean to say ——” 

And here, most fortunately, the telephone bell rang again. 
Felicity’s look of suspicious resentment melted into one of 
excited anticipation as she once more snatched at the receiver, 
Her optimism, so far as this depressing instrument was 
concerned, remained as fresh as ever; and she would never 
have been more than superficially surprised if an unknown 
voice had rung up and told her that she had just been left 
ten million pounds. 

“Hullo?” she said, regardless of official instructions. 
And then: “‘ Yes, it’s me speaking.” 

Ian knew that he would find the next twenty minutes 
less exasperating if he managed to fix his attention on some- 
thing else. He bent over and picked The Domuville Case 
off the floor, rubbed the top of his dog’s head, and prepared 
to concentrate. 
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“Oh, no!” said Felicity. ‘ How thrilling /” 

Ian’s mouth twitched, but he read steadily on. The 
human ear, however, as we all know to our cost, cannot close 
itself at will; and che search for the assassin & Sir Hilary 
Domville (who had been found strangled in a locked room 
on the eve of his marriage, and with the key in his waistcoat 
pocket) refused to be dissociated from a running commentary 
by Mrs. Foster. 

S Oh, no!”’shesaidagain. ‘I docongratulate you. . 
Oh, but that doesn’t matter at all, does it? . . . I mean to 
say, y@u can’t go wrong with plain whites.” 

Tan sank his head as far as possible between his shoulders, 
and brought Lhe Domville Case close up to his eyes. 

** But it'll be far cheaper in the long run,” said Felicity. 
** And when—Oh, but of course we will... . No, really, 
I mean it.... Oh, no! How frightfully funny! .. 

I say, did he really ? ” 

Here Jan thumped his novel on to his knees, glared in . 
agony at the ceiling, and immediately resumed its perusal at 
an even shorter range than before. 

**Jan will be thrilled,” said Felicity. ‘I?ll tell him at 
once.” 

She did nothing of the sort, though. 

““What’s that?” asked her husband, reappearing 
over the top of his book. 

“|. . just shows you how one never ought to give up 
hope,” “said “Felicity. § “What Pi sicg) Ohynl) say; how 
splendid! ... Well, mind you do, then. ... Of course 
not, my dear.... No, anytime. Absolutely any time 
you like. .... No, not the faintest. . . .” 

Here Ian abandoned The Domville Case for good, and sud- 
denly rose to his feet. 

“‘ Where are you going ?” asked Felicity, looking up. 

“Only taking Ajax down the street.” 

“No, wait. I’ve got something to tell you.” And then 
to the telephone again: ‘‘ No, it’s all right. It was only 
Tanti 22) Nes pleasetwo oni. 2? 

Tan muttered a muffled groan, and sat down again. 
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‘White satin,” said Felicity. “What? ... Oh, well, 
of course brocade’s awfully useful afterwards. ... I can’t 
remember, I'll have a look at the bill... . Oh, no; not 
nearly asmuchasthat.... Yes, that’s awfully important. 

11 Nesane Ol Vesirss se. Ob? mehety.t 27 

At this point Ian went and put his forehead against the 
folding doors. 

“It’s so hopeless trying to explain on the telephone,” 
said Felicity. And then, in an betae’ ‘Tan, what are you 
doing ?” 

“Nothing,” said Ian, turning round. ‘“* Don’t, mind 
me. 

Felicity shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt was only Ian again,” she informed her fellow-sub- 
geriber.0 *S What fo. 4) Obpsymust fp you really hy fo% 
Well, wait a second ; what’s yournumber? ... Qh, I see. 

Allright, then. J’ll let you know.” 

This time, and despite all previous experience, Ian was 
convinced that the duologue had reached its end. In a 
sense he was right. But the end proved a horribly lingering 
one, and it was the best part of another three minutes 
before Felicity hung up her receiver. Then she immedi- 
ately turned to her husband, and his sigh of relief was 
drowned by her opening words. 

“I must say,” she remarked, “that you’re perfectly 
- impossible when I’m trying to telephone. How can I go 
on, when you’re fidgeting like that ? ” 

It had happened before, and—as always—as soon as the 
cause of his irritation was removed, the sufferer found himself 
unable to explain, with any feeling of justification, why he 
should have suffered. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. ‘It was just—well, I mean 

“It’s so rude,” said Felicity. 

“Ym sorry,” said Ian again. ‘ But I did try and go 
out of the room.” 

“‘ Well, that wasn’t very polite, either. You really 
ought to control yourself, fan. You’re letting it grow on 
you.” 
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“T’ve told you I was sorry,” said Ian. “In another 
minute I shan’t be.” 

It sounded very much as though he had overestimated 
this period. 

‘“‘] don’t want you to turn into a second father,” added 
Felicity. 

On the face of it, this hope bore little resemblance to oil 
on the troubled waters. But for all that, this was its 
precise effect. Jan was unable to resist the clear implica- 
tion that his was—at any rate at present—a more laudable 
character than old Humphrey’s ; and in the warmth of this 
unintentional flattery, he forgot everything which had 
preceded it. 

‘<1 swear I won’t do it again,” he said. “And I really 
am sorry.” 

What could have been more handsome? Felicity blew 
him a kiss. 

“So am I, darling,” she said. “But really, you know, 
it was most frightfully thrilling.” 

** So I gathered,” said Ian. ‘‘ And what was it that you 
were going to tell me?” 

** Guess who it was first.” 

** A woman of some sort.” 

“Can’t you guess better than that ? ” 

“No,” said Ian. “I give it up.” 

“Very well, then.” Felicity paused dramatically. “It 
was Joanna.” 

Jan looked utterly blank. 

“Joanna?” herepeated. ‘‘ Who’s that ?” 

“Oh, Ian, don’t be so tiresome. You know perfectly 
well who it is. The girl who came here that afternoon 
that——” 

“Oh, of course. I’m dashed sorry. I’d forgotten what 
she was called.” 

“She’s had the most wonderful stroke of luck,’’ said 
Felicity. ‘ Guess what it is.” 

“Td much rather you told me.” 


“ Well ”? another effective pause—* the people who’d 
“ 
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taken Number Twenty-four have lost all their money, and 
she’s coming there after all!” 

‘* By Jove!” said Ian. ‘* How rotten.” 

79 Jan ! 2? 

** For the other people, I mean.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity, easily. “‘I dare say they’d been 
asking for it, and anyhow we don’t know them. But Ian, 
that’s not all.” 

ce No ? 29 

“No. Guess whom she’s going to marry.” 

‘Peanit) elnatterly: refusers 

Felicity laughed kindly. 

‘It’s a man who says he knew you at Oxford,” she said. 

“Knew me?” Jan seemed stunned by this staggering 
improbability. “‘Who? What’s his name?” 

** Bingham,” said Felicity. ‘“‘ joanna calls him ‘ Ned.’ ” 

*** Bingham,’ did you say ?” 

“Yes. Ned Bingham.” 

“Tt.can’t=bes”” said Tan. 

** Well, but surely Joanna wouldn’t 

“Oh, I’m not saying she’s not engaged to him. And 
there was a fellow called Bingham when I was up. But he 
wouldn’t have known me.” 

“Do you mean he was at another college ? ” 

“Oh, no. But he was two years senior. Besides, he was 
a blood.” 

“* A what ? ” asked Felicity. 

““A blood. Belonged to the Bullingdon, and all 
that.” 

“T don’t know what yow’re talking about,” said the brother- 
less Felicity. ‘ But if you knew him, I can’t see why he 
shouldn’t have known you.” 

“TI tell you,” said Ian, with an air of explaining the 
obvious, “that he was a third-year man when I went up. 
Of course he didn’t know me.” 

“Well, why should he tell Joanna that he did?” 

“Tt can’t be the same fellow,’ was the best that Ian 
could manage. 
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“Were there two Binghams, then ? ” 

“No. The one I’m telling you about went into the 
Army.” 

““T can’t make you out,” said Felicity. ‘‘ You seem to 
know all about him, and yet——” 

“* Oh, I may have spoken to him,” Ian suddenly admitted. 
“But I didn’t know him. And he certainly wouldn’t 
remember me.” 

** Of course he would.” 

A different kind of sex-antagonism made Felicity’s voice 
rise nearly a whole octave. ‘The childishness, the infantile 
folly of pretending that because somebody was a couple of 
years older than yourself, therefore he couldn’t know any- 
thing about you. The silly, babyish idea of calling people 
“seniors” or “ bloous”’; of living in the same place and 
ignoring each other’s existence. Above all, the offensive 
assumption that no woman could ever understand these 
schoolboy distinctions ; the absurd notion that they were 
something to be proud of. 

“You are ridiculous, Ian. Of course it’s the same one. 
He was in the Army, too, only he’s chucked it so as to get 
a job in London.” 

“But,” said Ian doggedly, “the fellow I mean had 
a, two-seater. He wouldn’t ever come to Greenery 

treet 

** Lots of boys have two-seaters that they can’t afford,” 
said Felicity. ‘‘ And I do think you might be a little more 
friendly about him. Joanna said he was awfully excited 
when he heard you lived here.” 

Wasi lie! 277 

“Yes, and he knew all about your office too. Joanna 
said it was a much better job than his.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. And now, though he wasn’t going to 
admit it, he really was thrilled. For it was something, 
wasn’t it, to have an ex-member of the Bullingdon Club 
speaking of one like that. To be sitting here in one’s own 
house, married for the best part of six months, and to find 
that a Bingham, a third-year man with a two-seater, was 
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actually treating one with respect. If it were really 
the same fellow—and in his heart he hadn’t a doubt of it 
—then the whirligig of time had indeed brought in its 
revenges. 

But—and here Mr. Foster’s bosom began to swell—-he’d 
jolly well earned it. He’d taken poor old Hepburn’s 
advice about going into the City, he’d stuck it out, he’d 
discovered Felicity, he’d got her away from her family 
he’d wrested this house from Messrs. Gibbons and Duke, 
he’d come staggering through the most ghastly financial 
crisis, and now look at him ; a ratepayer, a married man with 
a stake in the country, a genuine fraction —however insigni- 
ficant—of the backbone of the British Empire. Yes, by 
Jove. Small wonder that the Binghams of the world, 
faltering behind in his footsteps, should be watching him 
with admiration and awe. 

He’d had luck, of course. He wouldn’t for a moment 
deny that. But luck was nothing without character to 
take advantage of it, and 

Here he suddenly looked up and met his wife’s eyes. 

“Oh,” he said again. And then, feeling that perhaps 
his thoughts might not have been as private, or as creditable, 
as he had imagined, he asked : 

“* And what else did she say ? ” 

“She wanted my advice about all kinds of things,” said 
Felicity. “‘ You see, the other people had started doing 
up the house, and she wanted to know what I thought of 
their taste. And then she was asking me about things for 
her trousseau.” 

“T see,” said Ian. If he hadn’t just begun to feel a 
little ashamed of his recent explosion of pride, he might 
have smiled. As things were: 

“Tell her,” he added, “that if there’s anything I can 
ever do for them———” 

“Oh, I wal,” Felicity cut in. ‘* And you know, darling, 
I really think we ought to be able to help them enormously. 
With all our experience, I mean.” 

“ Rather,” said Ian enthusiastically. “‘ Oh, rather /” 
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They didn’t leave it at that, either. They began telling 
each other all the innumerable ways in which this experience 
could be used to assist their new next-door neighbours. 
And in the absorption of this altruistic task they quite 
forgot to settle anything about Felicity joining her 
brother-in-law’s lunch-party. 


2 


“Hullo,” said Bruce, entering the waiting-room. ‘I’m 
not late, am 1?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ian. “I’ve only been here two 
seconds.” 

** Like to wash ? ” 

** No, thanks. I mean, ’s a matter of fact I have.” 

Bruce rubbed his hands together. 

** Well, we might go upstairs, then,” he suggested. 

After some slight uncertainty as to who should leave the 
room first, they emerged into the narrow corridor. 

*T’ll just get the lift,” said Bruce. He pressed a button 
by the side of the grille, and a hollow moaning began in 
the shaft. 

** Felicity all right ? ” he asked presently. 

** Splendid, thanks.” 

** Good,” said Bruce. ‘‘She rang me up this morning, 
I’ve just been told; but I’m afraid I was at a meeting. 
You don’t know what it was, do you?” , 

Ian could guess. But while he was still wondering 
whether it would be treacherous or tactful to say that 
he had no idea, the lift-cage arrived and stopped with 
a jerk. 

*¢ Jump in,’ 
the gate.” 

He didn’t manage it very successfully, for at the first 
attempt to set off, nothing happened. 

“« Just a second,” said Ian, adjusting the latch. ‘“ That’s 
it, I think.” 

Bruce pushed the button again, this time with the intended 
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effect. They went past a floor of clattering typewriters, 
and arother floor where Bruce shouted out “ Just going to 
have lunch,” and so arrived at their destination. 

** Like to wash your hands ?”’ said Bruce. 

““ No, thanks. [ve just ao 

“Oh, yes. I’d forgotten. This way, then.” 

He led his guest along a still narrower corridor, with a 
widespread view through its windows of roofs and chimneys 
and telegraph wires stretching away in confused per- 
spective, and so conducted him to the door of the 
luncheon-room. 

“No. You first,” he said. A final manceuvring for 
position, and the long journey was completed. 

“It’s ripping up here,” said Ian, staring out at the view. 
*€ You’d hardly know—Well, I suppose you would, though, 
really.” 

“What ? ” asked Bruce. 

“‘ I was going to say,” Ian explained, “‘ that you’d hardly 
know you were in the City, but ’s a matter of fact you’d 
be rather a fool it you didn’t.” 

“What? Oh, quite,” said Bruce. It was obvious, and 
perhaps just as well, that he hadn’t been listening. ‘* Let’s 
sit down,” he added. 

seOn, thanks. 

They took their seats at the table, which was laid for two. 

“* We’re alone to-day,” said Bruce. ‘‘ One of my partners 
is away, and the other’s laid up with lumbago. I hope you 
don’t mind.” 

*“Oh, nota bits “Atleastfone.- 

However, Bruce seemed quite content with the answer 
in its original form. ‘These lunches always began with a 
little shyness and awkwardness, but it would be all right 
in a few minutes. 

Bannerman, the male half of the married couple who did 
the office housekeeping, made his entrance with a tray. 
There was an exchange of “‘ Good-mornings ” ; perfunctory 
on the part of Mr. Lennox, deeply respectful on the part 
of Bannerman, and a little weak and uncertain on the part of 
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Ian—who wasn’t quite sure whether Bannerman remem- 
bered him. 

“* Now, then,” said Bruce., “‘ What’ll you drink ? ” 

“Oh, anything,” said Ian. ‘‘ Nothing.” 

** What have we got, Bannerman ? ” 

“T think Mr. Foster had whisky and soda last time, 
eig? 

Perfectly correct. And very pleasant for Ian to find that 
Bannerman did remember him. Less delightful, possibly, 
that a choice which had been the result of a misunderstand- 
ing should already have passed into a tradition. But not 
worth making a fuss about. Bannerman reappeared 
with the stuff which Ian had truly said that he loathed, 
and the meal proceeded. 

‘This room,” said Bruce suddenly, ‘‘ used to be full of 
cisterns when I came here. It was Daphne’s idea to put 
?em outside on the roof and make it into a place for 
lunch.” 

** Oh, yes,” said Ian. He had been told this every time 
that he’d come here, or he might have said more. 

‘* Bannerman’s a most useful fellow,” Bruce continued, 
again repeating himself word for word. 

“Daphne found him for you, didn’t she?” asked Ian, 
knowing that this was coming next, and wishing to save his 
host unnecessary trouble. 

“Yes,” said Bruce, looking slightly surprised. ‘‘ Who 
told you?” 

Another problem in tact. Did one say “ You did,” or 
—Luckily at this instant the subject of the conversation 
returned, with a note for his employer, and the difficulty 
faded away. 

“Excuse me,” said Bruce. ‘I won’t be a jiffy.” 

lan, whose mouth was full, gulped sympathetically, 
and Bruce ripped the envelope open. The sight of the 
contents seemed to fill him with a depression which he took 

-8o little trouble to conceal that ” 1 felt justified in referring 
to it. 

‘Ts something wrong ? ” he asked. 
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“©?M?” said Bruce, as though his astral body had just 
returned froma long trip. . “No, not. exactlyz[t’s;.4a 
fellow I found a job for the other day, and he’s gone and 
lost it. If you don’t mind, I think I’d better go down and 
see him.” 

Ian was far from unmoved by the suggestion of tragedy, 
but it did strike him that a man who was already doing both 
his partners’ work might be excused if he requested such 
a visitor to wait. 

“* Couldn’t you see him after lunch ?”’ he asked. 

“Well, I could,’ Bruce admitted. “But he’s got a 
wife and children, and he’ll probably harrow me, and I 
want to get him out of my system before I start work again. 
I’m afraid he’s a hopeless fellow,” he added, a little despon- 
dently. And then, brightening again: “Ask Bannerman 
for anything you want. I won’t be more than a few 
minutes.” 

He hurried away, and Ian was left to finish his lunch in 
solitary state. He tried to take his time, so that his host 
might still catch him up, but in the face of Bannerman’s 
relentless efficiency the effort was doomed to failure. 
Bruce’s few minutes extended themselves to ten; then 
to a quarter of an hour; and still there was no sign of his 
return. 

“Cotes, Siti a: 

“Oh, thanks. But perhaps I’d better wait for Mr. 
Lennox.” 

<* Mr. Lennox never takes coffee, sir.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. “Then please don’t bother—just for 
me, I mean.” 

*““ Tt’s quite ready, sir,” said Bannerman. 

He brought it in on another tray, together with a box of 
cigars. Here, also, Ian would have waited, but Banner- 
man had already struck a match and was holding it out. 
It seemed impossible to let him burn his fingers. 

** Qh,” said Ian once more. ‘* Thanks very much.” ;. 

Bannerman produced an ash-tray, put it on the table, 
and withdrew. 
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Tan looked furtively at the cheap wrist-watch which had 
replaced his father’s gold hunter, and realised that in another 
ten minutes he would have to be getting back. It occurred 
to him at this point that the unsatisfactory nature of to-day’s 
lunch-party might be intended as a punishment (he didn’t 
state by whom) for the discouragement with which he had 
met his wife’s proposal to join it. If Felicity had been 
here, Bruce would never have dreamt of going off like that. 
On the other hand, though, no one could really blame him 
for Bruce having been at a board-meeting when Felicity 
rangup. And, besides 

Hullo. There he was. 

“* Sorry, Ian,” said Bruce, entering quickly. ‘“‘ Infernally 
rude of me, but ue 

“* No, of course it wasn’t. Did you get rid of him all 
right 17’ 

“Yes,” said Bruce, sitting down again. ‘ Dreadful 
fellow. Would tell me all about what’s wrong with his 
wife’s inside. Nearly made me sick. However, I think I’ve 
fixed him up.” 

** You’ve found him another job ? ” 

““?M ?” said Bruce, as before. ‘‘ Yes, I think so. He’ll 
lose it of course. However...” He uttered a loud sigh. 
*“Do you mind shoving those apples across?” he 
concluded. 

He looked harassed, and Ian’s sympathy made him 
shove the apples so violently that one of them fell off the 
dish. 

“Thanks,” said Bruce, catching it neatly. ‘‘ Now, then, 
there’s something else I want to talk to you about.” He 
picked up a knife and began peeling the apple. ‘“ I’d thought 
of asking Felicity to-day, too, but—well, I didn’t know 
whether you wouldn’t think At least, I thought 
perhaps it would be better... 

He broke off. An indescribable feeling at the pit of his 
guest’s stomach arrived simultaneously with a totally 
unexpected mental flash-back of Captain Anderson in the 
cloak-room at the Piedmont. ‘Good God!” thought Ian, 
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“he’s going to say something about Daphne. I’ve felt 
this was coming. What the devilam I todo?” 

His alarm was so overpowering that he missed Bruce’s 
next observation altogether. 

‘“‘T—I’m sorry,” hesaidunsteadily. ‘‘ I didn’t quite 

“© What ? ” said Bruce. 

“No, goon. I was only 

‘“‘T was just saying that you mustn’t blame Daphne for 
telling me. After all, it’s a family matter, and if there’s 
anything one can do—I mean - 

Ian was scarlet in the face, and the blood was drumming 
in his ears. 

“{T—I ” he stammered. 

** And so,” continued Bruce, with maddening calm, “I 
had that fellow Glansbury up here and went into the whole 
business.” 

“‘Glansbury ?” said Ian, with his eyes starting out of 
his head. 

Bruce looked up. 

Yes,” he said. “I know I'd no right to interfere, 
but I happened to know something about him, and I 
thought I might be able to get things straight.” A 
hard look suddenly came over his features. ‘‘I did,” he 
added. 

Tan’s brain was reeling. 

“Glansbury ?” he repeated again. “ You mean my 
trices, tea 

*“‘He’s not your trustee, old chap,” said Bruce Lennox. 
“’'That’s just the point. Did he tell you he was? ” 

Ian gave a feeble ned. 

‘*Um,” said Bruce. “‘I knew ’em both. The other 
fellow—Hepburn, I mean—he was straight enough, even 
if he was a bit slack. But Glansbury—no.” He shook his 
head sadly. “‘Glansbury will find himself in the dock 
one day, if he’s not a bit more careful. Mind you,” he 
added magnanimously, “* he’s no fool, and I’ll give him full 
marks for keeping on the right side of the law where you 
were concerned. But there are things that are dona, and 
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other things that aren’t done; and if he tried his tricks on 
some of his other clients Phi” 

“ But ”? said Ian faintly, and stuck there. 

“No ‘but’ about it,” said Bruce. “I took the liberty 
of looking at your governor’s will. That capital was yours 
the second that old Hepburn popped off, and if there’s 
been any muddling or bungling, then his firm would have . 
put it right. They have put it right—now. You ought 
to hear from your bank manager to-morrow morning, and 
if you don’t then I’li tackle Mr. Glansbury again. He didn’t 
much enjoy our last interview.” 

With these words Bruce put a segment of apple into his 
mouth, and began to chew vigorously. 

“’That’s all,” he added, a moment later. ‘‘ Unless you’re 
thinking of consulting me about an investment.” 

Ian looked at the ash of his extinguished cigar, at the 
radiator under the window, at the apple-skin on Bruce’s 
plate, at Bruce’s waistcoat buttons and—for a thousandth 
part of a second—at the top of Bruce’s head. But he could 
no more meet Bruce’s eyes than he could force himself to 
speak. 

**Tt’s all right, you know,” said his host encouragingly. 
** Felicity let somethin’ slip to Daphne, and Daphne told 
me. The rest was child’s play, and no one outside my 
secretary’s office knows anything about it at all.” 

“And I,” thought Ian, ‘‘ was beast enough to imagine 
that this man’s wife was going to leave him. I ought to 
be in the dock myself.” 

Slowly and huskily he found his voice. 

“T—I’m most frightfully I mean, I don’t know 
how to a 

“Rot,” said Bruce breezily. ‘Here, have a match. 
Your cigar’s gone cut.” 

““?m—I’m a worm,” said Ian. ‘ I—you don’t know 
what I a 

“No, no. Nothing of the sort. How should you know 
the fellow wasn’t straight? My dear Ian, I’m only too 
glad No, don’t shake your head like that. You'd 
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have done the same thing if you’d been in my place. Of 
course you would.” 

Ian stood up abruptly. 

“<1 will thank you,” he almost shouted. ‘I feel I’ve 
let everybody down all round. I feel I’m not fit to be 
trusted with the money at all. I feel——” 

“* Well, you’ll get over all that,” said Bruce, also rising 
to his feet. 

i6I ~shan’t,” vsaidvclan; an-,ai tone,of a;menace,) 1%sBut 
I’m going to write to you. I’m going to write and tell 

ou. 9? 

“* No, please not, Jan. [’d much rather you didn 

“Then what can I do?” 

“Nothing,” said Bruce, backing towards the door. 
** Ring up Felicity, and tell her it’s all right.” 

The suggestion was successful in fending off lan’s 
gratitude. 

“'That’s an idea!” he exclaimed. ‘I say, do you mind 
if [—_” 

“Use my telephone? J’ll show you where 

“* No. I meant, if I get back to my office? I—you 
see % 

The fact was that one couldn’t let Bruce pay for one’s 
telephone calls, as well as everything else. Bruce seemed to 
understand; or if he didn’t, then his anxiety not to be 
thanked produced the same effect. 

“Must you?” hesaid. ‘ Well, I’ve got a busy afternoon 
myself. Vl come down with you.” 

“* Oh, please don’t v 

““ No, I’m going down anyhow.” 

In the lift Ian suddenly asked : 

““T say, could you give Daphne a message ? ” 

“What? Oh, yes, of course.” 

“Would you tell her I’m going to pay her back now ? ” 

“Pay. lier, back ?”?. repeated Brace: ‘“ Oh,e-I asee 
what you mean. Felicity’s necklace, eh? But that’s 
all finished with. It wasn’t meant to be a loan, you 
know.” 
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“ But, dash it, I can’t “4 

“You must fight it out with Daphne, then. I’m neutral,” 
said Bruce. 

sé But 29 

Here the lift reached the ground floor, and a commission- 
aire stepped forward to open the gate. 

** Hop out,” said Bruce. 

** But, look here, I dy 

“* And give my love to Felicity.” 

** Oh, rather. But——” 

**] haven’t seen her for months. We must have another 
evening together—when I’m a little less rushed.” 

** We'd love it,” said Ian. ‘* But what I ie 

“That reminds me. How did you get on at that dance 
the other night? I’d been hoping to see you both there, 
and poor Daphne was awfully disappointed at missing it, 
but it simply couldn’t be managed. Well, good-bye, old 
chap. Come in again soon.” 

Mr. Lennox threw his guest a farewell nod and was at 
once set on by his secretary, who had been hovering in the 
background. 

Ian caught a last glimpse of the brisk blinks with 
which he was taking in her equally brisk statements, 
and then the two of them disappeared through a doorway. 
The commissionaire handed him his hat, and he went down 
the marble steps into the street. 

“Tt means nothing,” he assured himself. ‘‘ Of course it 
means nothing. It’s more than likely that she told him all 
about it, and he was too busy to listen.” 

“* Besides,” he added a little later, ‘‘ why shouldn’t she 
go toa thing like that with a fellow like Anderson ? Why on 
earth shouldn’t she? If Daphne can’t take care of herself, 
then—— Yes, but Anderson oughtn’t to have looked so 
hot. Atleast, not hot exactly, but Oh, of course it 
means nothing.” 

He suddenly increased his pace through the crowded 
streets. Perhaps he felt that if only he could move fast 
enough, he would escape the little shadow which had 
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threatened to dim the brightness of the wonderful thing 
that Bruce Lennox had done for him. 

‘“‘T suppose it 1s different when you’ve been married so 
long,” was his final summing-up. And he wouldn’t enquire 
whether it ought to be. 


November 7th. 

Dear Daphne, 

Here is my cheque, which ought to clear my 
conscience but’ doesn’t—partly because I can never repay 
you at all for what you did, and partly because if it hadn’t 
been for Bruce’s help I couldn’t even have written it. 
However, that'can’t be helped, and the main point is that 
we are both tremendously grateful to you and more than 
a little ashamed of ourselves, and that if ever we could do 
anything in return, then we would like a shot. Or like two 
shots, perhaps I ought to say. 

Felicity thinks this letter is perfectly rotten and so it 
is, but at least it means what it says—and a great deal 
more. 

Yours ever, 
Tan. 


Thursday. 
My dear Ian, 

Where did you learn to write such beautiful 
letters? I return your cheque in a number of fragments, 
and haven’t the slightest intention of changing my mind. 
Please understand that the pearls belong to Felicity, and if 
anyone is to be thanked then it’s the Boule people at Le 
Touquet. I’ve explained all this once, and will explain 
again if necessary, but I will mot act as a moneylender where 
you and your wife are concerned. That (said she) is my 
last word on this painful subject. Any attempt on your 
part to take offence will be met with derisive laughter by 

Your affectionate, 


Daphne. 
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Darling Daphne, : 
Ian showed me your letter and we both feel worms 
and beasts, but I know how obstinate you are so it’s no use 
trying to feel anything else. But what we should have 
done without you and Bruce I really don’t know. The 
worst part is that we’ve done nothing to deserve it, and I 
feel quite sick when I think of all the clothes you could have 

bought. 
Your loving, 


Felicity. 


Saturday. 
Darling Felicity, 
Nobody gets what they deserve, and I’ve got all 
the clothes that I know what to do with. This correspond- 
dence is now closed. 


Your loving, 
Daphne. 
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R. BINGHAM had appeared to confute Miss 

Wells’s statement as to his poverty by arriving to 

inspect the progress at Number Twenty-four in 
what was unquestionably a private car. It wasn’t large, 
it was true, and it had certainly seen better days. It was, 
moreover, encrusted in mud, and carried a spare wheel 
which would have been quite useless as anything but a 
mascot. But since Greenery Street, with the exception 
of the afore-mentioned Lieutenant-Colonel, does not as a 
rule run to private cars, Felicity was naturally a little sus- 
picious. Her mistrust of this decrepit vehicle grew, indeed, 
so rapidly that she was guilty of a slight breach of good 
manners. 

For when Joanna (who had been spending the afternoon 
picking up hints on life from her former class-mate) said : 
“This is Ned. Ned, this is Felicity Foster,” then Felicity 
might, you would have thought, have replied with some 
expression of the pleasure which she felt at this meeting ; or, 
at the very least, with an enquiry as to the state of Mr. 
Bingham’s health. 

What she actually did was to point at the venerable two- 
seater and ask : 

“«T say, is that yours ? ” 

Perhaps Mr. Bingham was conscious of the accusation 
which lay behind this question. Or possibly his blush 
was due to joy at meeting Joanna again for the first time 
since lunch. In either case his reply was as prompt as 
1t was courteous. 

Sle =was,”’ he “said: “But I’ve # just. sold at -to may 
brother.” 

Felicity felt considerably relieved, and still more so when 
Joanna added her immediate comment. 


** As if we could possibly afford a car!” she said. And 
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there was the most satisfactory sound of indignation in her 
voice. ‘* What an idea!” 

“* She'll do,” said the little gods, as they clustered on the 
lamp-post. ‘‘That’s the way to talk. That’s the stuff 
for Greenery Street.” Mrs. Foster, though ignorant: of 
their presence, thoroughly agreed with them. 

““T was only wondering,” she said, by way of apology. 

““?S a matter of fact,” contributed Mr. Bingham—in a 
tone which was so like Ian’s that Felicity gave a sudden 
start. “’S amatter of fact, this is its last day with its old 
master. John’s sending up for it to-morrow morning. I 
hope he’ll like it when he sees it.” 

* Hasn’t he seen it ? ” asked Felicity. 

“No,” said Mr. Bingham. “I thought he’d better 
not.” 

They all three laughed, though Mr. Bingham’s laughter 
was tempered, with affectionate regret for the companion of 
his bachelor days. There was no sound of regret for his 
brother John. For wasn’t his brother John helping to 
start yet another newly-married couple in Greenery Street ? 
Very well, then; what more could he want? Value for 
his money? Don’t be ridiculous. What better value 
could anyone hope for than that? Besides, caveat emptor 
and—generally speaking—don’t be absurd. 

‘Mr. Allbutt’s been getting on like a house on fire,” said 
Joanna, using a rather strange simile for a builder and 
decorator. ‘* He’s got the new sink in already.” 

“Has he, by George?” said Mr. Bingham. “I must 
have alook at that. Oh, I say, Mrs. Foster, you’re not going 
off, are you?” 

For Felicity, with her knowledge of the requirements 
of the engaged, had shown signs of removing herself. 

“T’m afraid I ought to,” she said. ‘“* You see 

“Oh, rot,” said Mr. Bingham hospitably. ‘‘ You must 
come and look at our house. Mustn’t she, Joanna?” And 
then to Felicity again: “ Joanna’s always telling me what 
a help you’ve been over it all. I’m relying on you to give 
us all kinds of tips.” 
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Felicity, tempted by his flattery, looked questioningly 
at Miss Wells. 

“Tf I shan’t be in the way ” she began. 

** But of course not,” said Joanna. 

So they all left the pavement, where it was getting a 
little cold, and entered Number Twenty-four in single 
file. 28oh 

** Mind the paint, Ned,” said Joanna. 

** All right, dar All right, I mean. Which way to 
the sink ?” 

“ Down here,” said Joanna. ‘‘ Mind the steps.” 

** Right you are. Mind the steps, Mrs. Foster.” 

“Oh, I’m used to them,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Mind that 
ladder.” 

“* Look out for the pail,’ came Joanna’s warning from the 
head of the procession. 

In due course they reached the basement, without 
casualties. 

“What have we here?” said Mr. Bingham. ‘“ Servants’ 
Halli?’ 

** No, my poor idiot,” replied his betrothed. ‘‘ Pantry.” 

S Oh, L see... (By Jove, there’s the sink. I say, Mrs. 
Foster, come and look at the sink. Will it do, do you 
chinks 77 

Mrs. Foster examined it critically. 

“It’s just like mine,” she pronounced. 

“* Then of course it will do,” said Mr. Bingham. “Joanna, 
do you hear that? Our sink’s just like Mrs. Foster’s.” 

“T know,” said Joanna. “I got Mr. Allbutt to copy 
it. Have you seen these cupboards ? ” 

“ Terrific,’ said Mr. Bingham. ‘What are they 
fOr), 

“Oh, you never can have too many cupboards.” 

“Never,” agreed Felicity. ‘‘‘They’re much _ better 
than mine.” 

“ Aha,” said Mr. Bingham. “One up on the Fosters, 
I say, did Joanna tell you I was up at Oxford with your 
husband?” 
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“Yes,” said Felicity. ‘* Did you—did you 

“Know him well? Oh, well, you see, he was a ay of a 
blood in those days. Rowing man, Trial eights and all 
that. I knew him all right, but I don’t suppose he’d 
remember me. Besides, we were different years: He’d 
probably think I’d got one foot in the grave.” 

** You are silly,” said Joanna. ‘“ Why should he think 
that?” 

** Of course he wouldn’t think that,” said Paice, 

** Well,” admitted Mr. Bingham, 635 a -matter-of fact, I 
haven’t. ’S a matter of fact a 

Here he looked across at Miss Wells and, in momentary 
forgetfulness of Felicity’s presence, registered a very trans- — 
parent desire to embrace her. But Miss Wells had not 
forgotten, and being nearest the door she escaped hastily 
into the kitchen. 

“Oh,” saids Mr Bingham... °° Eaxcuse:me:? 

And he fled after her. 

“IT must say,” thought Felicity, left to herself, “‘ that 
men are the most frightful babies over some things; calling 
each other ‘ bloods’ and all that, and pretending they’re 
frightened of one another. How could Ian have imagined 
that Mr. Bingham was stuck-up or conceited? He’s , 
absolutely polite and natural. In fact, if only he were a 
good deal better-looking, he’d be awfully like Ian himself. 
I must say, I think Oxford sounds the most absurd kind of 

lacer 

: So it does, Felicity, and so it is. But you mustn’t be too 
hard on it. It does its best according to its limited and 
peculiar lights, and in the business of humanising its 
inhabitants, it has never attempted to take the place of 
marriage. tt manages a good deal, but it can’t do every- 
thing. The most important part ‘is, and always will be, 
left in your far more competent hands. 

To the accompaniment of further mutual warnings 
against pails, ladders and wet paint, the party proceeded 
slowly upstairs. They examined the dining-room—the 
scene of ian’s historic utterance about the salt-spoons ; 
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they did their best to examine the little room behind 

it, but were defeated by the temporary absence of a 

door-handle. They gazed from the landing window 

into the garden, and again deplored the high cost of 
paving stones. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” said Joanna. ‘ Perhaps we can get it 
done next year.” 

““We’re hoping to get ours done next year,’ said 
Felicity. 

Mr. Bingham contributed the encouraging, if far-fetched, 
suggestion that it might be less expensive if both gardens 

were treated at the same time. 

_  'That’s an idea,” said the others, and on they all went to 
the drawing-room. 

“* Now, here’s something you can tell us, Mrs. Foster,” 
said Mr. Bingham. ‘‘ How many people can you put on 
this balcony before it gives way?” . 

Felicity considered the matter thoughtfully. 

“Well,” she said at length, “‘ we had four on ours once, 
and nothing happened. But they weren’t there very long,” 
she admitted. 

“* How long ? ” asked Joanna. 

*“Oh, about a minute, I should think. But Ian and I 
used to sit out on it during the summer, and I once asked 
Mr. Allbutt if it was safe and he said, ‘ Yes, perfectly.’ ” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Bingham. “ That’s a weight off my 
mind. I didn’t dare ask old Allbutt, in case he made us 
have it rebuilt. But I’m glad we can use it.” 

And on the strength of his new sense of security he 
opened the nearest French window and went out. 

“Oh, look here,” said Joanna, darting across to the 
mantelpiece. ‘I knew I’d left it somewhere. This is the 
sample of the chintz that *” She stopped abruptly, and 
stared at the open window. 

*¢ What on earth is Ned doing out there ? ” she asked. 

Felicity also turned her head, and was no less astonished 
than her friend to hear Mr. Bingham’s voice raised in 
resonant soliloquy. He appeared to be indulging in a 
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panegyric on Greenery Street. “. . . house in a million,” 
he was saying, in clear and fervent tones. “ Jolly nearly 
lost it, too; but not quite, thank heaven. Of course we 
had to fork out the dickens of a premium, but even so we 
got it for less than they asked.” 

She looked back at Joanna, read in her anxious features 
a reflection of her own bewilderment, and together 
they hurried to the window. Was it possible that the 
atrain of a long and thwarted love-affair had suddenly 
proved too much for the unfortunate Mr. Bingham’s 
brain? Or 

And then, as a second, deep-pitched voice reached her 
ears, she understood what had happened. 

““Tt’s Ian,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ He must have come home 
while we were downstairs. He’s on our balcony.” 

‘**Oh!” said Miss Wells, with every sound of relief. “I 
couldn’t imagine what a ’ 

“Tan!” shouted Felicity. “Come in here! We’re 
seeing over the house.” 

“Hullo!” came the answering cry. “Right you 
ate.” 

In another moment Mr. Foster had followed Mr. Bingham 
back into the drawing-room of Number Twenty-four, and 
having knocked some of the dust off his trousers, he shook 
hands with Joanna. 

** Congratulations,” he said cordially. 

“On the house, do you mean?” 

** Oh, of course. But I was thinking of your engagement 
at the moment. You know, I used to know Ned before 
he went out to India.” 

Felicity, rallying gamely from one shock, was instantly 
shattered by a second. What was Ian thinking of ? What 
did he mean by telling her he hardly knew Mr. Bingham, 
and then coming out with this free and easy use of his 
abbreviated Christian name? She looked quickly at the 
rival blood, wondering how she was to protect her husband 
from his outraged resentment; but the rival blood was 
smiling calmly and amicably. 
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“‘ T knew old Ian at once,” he said. ‘‘ First thing I said 
when I got out there—” he nodded towards the balcony— 
‘* was ‘ Hullo, there’s Ian himself.’ ”’ 

Three shocks in as many minutes. It was too much. 
If only the room had contained so much as a single chair, 
Felicity might have found relief by collapsing on it. As 
things were, there was no alternative to a peal of hysterical 
laughter. 

‘““What?” said Mr. Bingham. “Well, you’re quite 
right, Mrs. Foster. It ts dashed funny meeting again 
like this, and you can’t get away from it.” 

They all laughed so loudly that Ajax began barking in 


the drawing-room next door. 


4 


“ But I have explained,” said Ian patiently. “I called 
him ‘Ned’ because everybody called him ‘Ned.’ And 
everybody called me, ‘Ian,’ too. ‘There’s no reason for a 
thing like that, and of course it doesn’t mean anything at 
able 

“But did everybody at Oxford call everybody else by 
their Christian names?” pursued Felicity, still hoping to 
reach something that she could understand. 

**Oh, no,” said Ian. ‘‘ It just depended.” 

“On what?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Either you did or you didn’t. 
There was one fellow that everybody called ‘P.B.,’ for 
instance.” 

“Why ? ” asked Felicity. 

** Because those were his initials, of course.” 

‘Well, never mind about him,” said Felicity. ‘ What 
I want to get at is, did you call people by their Christian 
names just because you were at the same college ? ” 

“Oh, Lord, no. It had nothing to do with that. It 
was just sort of Well, it just happened.” 

. Felicity began again. 

“But listen to me, Ian. Daphne took me down to some 
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sports once at a school where Bruce had a sort of nephew. 
He was called Evelyn Lennox, and I think he was rather in 
love with Daphne and that was why he asked her. Well, 
naturally I called him ‘ Evelyn,’ and though he was quite a 
big boy he looked just as if he were going to cry—simply 
because he was afraid some of the other boys would find out 
that was his name.” 

*¢ Well 2°? saidilan, 

** Well, why ? Why should a schoolboy be so ashamed 
of his Christian name, and an undergraduate go flourishing 
it about?” 

“They don’t flourish it about,” saidIan. ‘ And, besides, 
the whole thing’s quite different.” 

PW hat ise. 

“I can’t explain. But if you had a brother, you’d 
understand.” s 

“Oh,” said Felicity. ‘Thank you very much.” 

““T only mean RS 

“You used to say you were glad I hadn’t got a brother. 
And now you pretend I’m too stupid to understand things 
because I haven’t.” 

“*’That wasn’t in the least what I meant.” 

“TI can’t help that,” answered Felicity. ‘‘ You said it.” 

The time had been—and not so long ago either—when 
a discussion which had reached this point must have con- 
tinued to an inevitable climax. Felicity would, sooner or 
later, have wept salt tears, while lan—abandoning all claims 
to logical consistency—would have announced that he was 
entirely in the wrong. Then they would have made it 
up, and have been ready to begin again. 

This is the common practice in Greenery Street, and 
since it is as natural a part of early married life as the exchange 
of endearments, it is difficult-to say that it does any great 
harm. Some married couples, indeed, find it so enjoyable 
that they keep it up as long as they live. But with the 
majority it is otherwise. Just as the moment is bound 
to come, when you can enter a room full of people without 
wishing that all except one of them were dead, or can sit 
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through a meal without leaping up and pressing your lips 
against another human being’s check, so after a while the 
first fine rapture of quarrelling with your husband or wife, 
begins to wear off. And unless, thereafter, you are the kind 
of person who likes quarrelling ‘with anybody, you hesitate 
to develop a purely artificial rage. There is, as you have 
found, much to be said for losing your temper thoroughly, 
but when this can no longer be done, it seems better to pass 
the time in some other way. Of course it is still pretty 
good fun to go through the opening stages of a quarrel— 
for besides showing that you haven’t altogether lost the 
knack, it reminds you so pleasantly of the past—but it is 
still more fun now to jump straight to the reconciliation, 
without either tears on the one side or self-abasement-—no 
less regretted—on the other. 

Ang so this evening, although Ian’s features took on the | 
exact expression with which a short while ago he would 
most certainly have retorted, “‘I declare to Heaven that I 
never said anything of the sort,” yet at the last moment they 
relaxed into an affectionate grin. 

““My mistake, darling, "he said. “But I’m still glad 
you haven’t got a brother.” 

While Felicity accepted the renewed sacrifice of this 
maligned and non-existent relative in the spirit in which 
it was offered. 

*“*T suppose it’s wrong of me, 
just as glad as you are.” 

hus peace was restored. Nothing would piease us 
more than to explain why the Fosters should have had this 
inveterate dislike for Felicity’s brother. We would count 
it a good day’s work, if only we could find the reason and 
set it down in black and white. But though we have made 
considerable efforts to get tothe bottom of the affair, we 
have to confess ourselves beaten. Merely adding, therefore, 
that we shall be grateful to any correspondent—whether he 
be a bona fide brother or not—who can throw light on 
the matter, we return once more to our post as recording 
angel. 


” she answered, “‘ but I’m 
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“Well?” said Ian, looking up from the evening paper. 
“What adventures to-day ?” 

At Number Twenty-three Greenery Street, you might 
almost have set your watch by this formula. It was the 
bread-winner’s signal that he had recovered from the first 
exhausted stupor which followed his return from the City, 
and showed that he was ready to begin talking again. If it 
were also his luxurious habit to continue to suck the last 
morsels of news from the paper while the conversation 
proceeded, then we can only say that Felicity had long since 
given up the attempt to stop him. She had learnt by now 
that he really was listening to everything she said, and 
understood that for a tired man who doesn’t want to smoke 
just before dinner, an evening paper can form a very fair 
substitute for tobacco. She had also learnt that it wasn’t 
the slightest use to enquire after Ian’s adventures until she 
had told him hers ; and so during this first quiet half-hour 
while the bread-winner—poor angel—was regaining his 
strength, she would run over in her mind the more 
outstanding features of her day’s activities and sub- 
edit them for publication as soon as the bread-winner was 
ready. . 

As Ian had once said, “ The great point about getting to 
know you so well, F’licity, is that I don’t have to talk to you 
unless I’ve got something to say.” Felicity saw that a 
compliment was intended here, and was doing her best to 
take it as such, when she thought of something else. 

“Do you mean,” she asked, “that when you didn’t 
know me so well, you used to talk when you didn’t want 
tor” 

“Oh, no,” said Ian at once. ‘I wasn’t thinking of you, 
darling. I was thinking of women.” 

Here again this tactless discrimination was uttered with 
such enthusiasm that it was impossible to take offence. 
Besides, the odd thing was that except when he did some- 
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thing peculiarly irritating, Felicity didn’t really think of 
Ian asa man. It was more as if the two of them had set 
out from opposite shores and met on an island where each 
had absorbed part of the other’s identity, and with it part 
of the other’s sex. Or—well, no; that sounded rather 
horrid. And of course Ian was a man, really. ‘‘ But I 
can’t help it,” added Felicity to herself. ‘‘ I don’t think of 
him as a man. Most of the time he’s just a person—the 
nicest person in the whole world.” 

More considerate than her husband, or less certain of 
being understood, she kept this opinion strictly to herself. 

And now we go back to where we began. 

** Well ? ” asked Ian, looking up from his evening paper. 
‘* What adventures to-day ?” 

‘Joanna rang me up this morning,” said Felicity at 
once. 

** But I thought they were still away.” 

**So they are. She was speaking from the country.” 

“Oh, I see. What did she say ?” 

*¢ She just wanted to tell me what a success it all was. 
Being married, I mean.” 

Ian gave the indulgent laugh to which his experience 
entitled him. 

‘* She knows a lot about it after a week, I should think,” 
he said. 

Felicity let this pass. 

‘And she said they were coming back on Sunday or 
Monday.” 

“To Greenery Street ? ” 

“Yes. So I asked them both to dinner on Monday 
evening. Of course,” added the conventional Felicity, 
“they really ought to dine with her family the first night 
after their honeymoon, but as they’re all in India ng 

** Oh, quite,” said Ian. 

* You see, I thought they might be just a little unsettled, 
and after all, it’s no trouble dining out next door.” 

“*1’m very glad you asked them,” said Ian, with dignified 
approval, “Are they coming ?” 
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“Oh, yes. She said they’d love to” 

* Good,” said Ian. ‘‘ And what else ? ” 

“Then I changed the library books.” 

“Did you get me The Incredible Disappearance of 
Mr. Foshua Summerleigh ?” 

Ian manages to compress this title into something 
between four and six syllables, but Felicity has heard it 
asked for so often lately that she understands him at once. 

“No, darling,” she explains. ‘‘ But the girl absolutely 
swore to send it down to-morrow. I got you the new 
Ormroyd, though.” 

“Oh,” says Ian, a little suspiciously. In about a couple 
of hours from now it will be impossible to tear the new 
Ormroyd from his hands, or his eyes from its pages; but 
just at the moment he is making it clear that as a tired 
business man he is not to be fobbed off with literature 
when he has asked for a shocker. Felicity understands 
again, and passes on. 

“Then I went to lunch at mummie’s,” she says. ‘* With 
Ajax, of course.” 

** Anyone there ? ” 

“No. But father’s got influenza again. Isn’t it 
sickening ?” 

“Badly ? Did you see him ?” 

“No. Mummie says it’s quite mild; but of course she 
won't let anyone else come near him.” 

“Oh,” says Ian once,more. But he knows all about old 
Humphrey’s attacks of influenza now. “‘ Has—has anything 
happened, then?” 

“No. That’s just what’s puzzling poor mummie. 
Father’s never been ill without a reason for years and years, 
and though he’s often been much worse than this, it ts 
rather worrying for her. Of course she can’t possibly ask 
him.” 

Ian quite saw that, and nodded his agreement. 

‘When did it start ? ” he enquired. 

‘He was perfectly all right yesterday. In fact, he was 
only telling mummie how well he felt. Then—I gather 
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he was rather at a loose end—he suddenly decided to go and 
have tea with Daphne, and when he got back he went straight 
to the medicine cupboard, and his temperature was a 
hundred and one.” 

**Can’t Daphne throw any light on it?” 

““No. Of course mummie rang her up as soon as she’d 
got him to bed, but she couldn’t explain it at all. Some- 
times he gets angry when he finds other callers—well, you 
know what father’s like—but it wasn’t that, because Daphne 
and he were alone all the time. It’s most mysterious.” 

** Most,” said Ian. 

“The only thing was that he had to wait for about 
five minutes before she came in. But I don’t see why 
he should mind that, when he’d come without being 
expected.” 

“No,” said Ian. Unless, he thought, old Humphrey 
had occupied those five minutes in reading his daughter’s 
letters, and But the whole thing was so fantastic. 
Why should one start hunting for these out-of-the-way 
reasons, when—as the evening paper had just told him— 
thousands of people were going down with influenza every 
day? Far simpler and infinitely preferable to attribute 
his father-in-law’s illness to the ordinary risks of contagion, 
than to accept this family superstition that he always did it 
on purpose. 

And, besides, Daphne was all right. He had decided 
that weeks ago, and he wasn’t going back on his decision 
now. 

“ Perhaps it’s just a chill,” he suggested suddenly. 

Felicity seemed to brighten. 

“Perhaps it is,” she agreed. ‘And anyhow there’s 
nothing we can do.” 

**’That’s the way to look at it, 
did you do then?” 

“Qh, well, mummie seemed so worried about everything 
that I stayed op and had tea there. Then I came back, and 
that’s all.” 

The evening’s recital was at an end, and it was now up to 
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Ian—in the unlikely event of his having had any—to relate 
his own adventures. To-night, however, it was the same 
old story. 

““T had a deadly dull day,” he said, “‘ and a fearful lot of 
work, and I had lunch by myself, and had to stand all the 
way back in the Underground.” 

“Poor darling,” said Felicity. ‘It is a shame, isn’t 
ate. 

As always, her sympathy seemed far more than he had 
earned. 

“Not really,” he said. ‘‘I’d do a good deal to make you 
sorry for me, but ’s a matter of fact Oh, I say. I’ve 
just remembered. ‘There was something.” 

What, 2 

“‘T had a talk with Bentley. At least he had a talk with 

me.” 

“* Not about 

“Yes. It’s all right, F’licity. And I didn’t have to 
remind him at all. We’re getting another hundred from 
the first of January.” 

Mrs. Foster uttered a loud squeal of triumph, bounded 
out of her corner of the sofa, and flung her person on to 
her husband’s knees and her arms round his neck. 

“Tan! How dare you not tell me the second you got in! 
How dare you sit there reading the newspaper! How 
dare you pretend you’re not excited! No. Wait. I’m 
going to add it all up. Three, and three-fifty—that’s 
seven hundred and fifty, and 7 

** Six hundred and fifty, you mean.” 

** And another three hundred and fifty—at least, very 
nearly—from the thing that Bruce told you about. ‘That’s 
—Ilan !—do you know what we shall have? Do you know 
we shall have practically a thousand pounds a year?” 

She was repeating—though of course she had forgotten 
—her exact words of last April, the result of her calculations 
on the night when Ian had been produced for old Hum- 
phrey’s inspection. But then figures had meant nothing, 
whereas now. ... What worlds of experience separated 
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those two sums in addition! And this time even Ian 
couldn’t say she was wrong. 

A thousand pounds a year! 

** We shall be millionaires,” she cried. 

** Jolly nearly,” said Ian. 

“‘ And to think they didn’t want us to marry. Oh, Ian, 
I’m so proud of you. I’m so frightfully proud of you. 
May I tell them ?” 

Ian’s caution reasserted itself. 

** Better wait, perhaps, until 

“* Yes, yes,” agreed Felicity at once. ‘It'll be our secret 
until January. Won’t it, darling? And do you know 
what we’re going to do? We’re going to have that half- 
bottle of champagne that came as a sample. No, of course 
we are. We must, I tell you.” 

“Good Lord, I’d forgotten all about it. But Felicity, 
you hate champagne. You know you do.” 

‘“Not to-night. I shall revel in it. Ian, go downstairs 
and tell Ellen at once. And tell her to put out the proper 
glasses—you know, the ones that the Williamsons gave 
us 

She scrambled to her feet and pushed her husband towards 
the door. As he began his descent to the basement she 
waved to him and blew him more kisses. 

‘So frightfully proud,” she repeated, in a penetrating 
and thrilling whisper. ‘So frightfully and tremendously 
proud.” 

Then she turned, and whisked up the stairs to change her 
frock. 
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The empty champagne bottle stood on the sideboard 
one empty and one half-empty glass weie on the dining- 
table ; but the Fosters were staring at each other in anxious 
silence, no trace of exhilaration to be see: on either of their 
faces. 

“Just look outside the door,” said Felicity, in a low 
voice. 
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Ian rose, opened the door, put his head out, and closed 
it again. 

“It’s all right,” he reported. 

“Sit down, then,” said Felicity, in the same cautious 
tone. And as her husband obeyed: “ Now just tell me what 
you saw again.” 

* Well ” Tan began, and then as Felicity laid her 
finger to her lips he made a fresh and less vehement start. 
** Well, you saw me going downstairs, didn’t you?” 

** Go on,” said Felicity, nodding. 

“Well, I went straight to the wine-rack—to get the 
champagne, of course—and the first thing I saw was that 
the last bottle of whisky had been moved. I thought 
perhaps she’d been dusting the rack, so I began looking about 
for it, but it just wasn’t there. I counted the five empties, 
and I looked very carefully because of course I didn’t want 
to be in the wrong. Then I wondered if I hadn’t put it 
in my dressing-room after all, and forgotten about it, and 
just at that moment I looked at my fingers and saw they 
were covered with dust off the bottles.” 

Here he paused and listened. 

** Go on,” said Felicity again. 

“So I thought I’d just go into the pantry and ask the 
Murderess—I could hear her clanking about there—for a 
duster. Nothing wrong with that, was there ?” 

“No, no. Goon.” 

“Well, I wasn’t taking any particular trouble not to 
make a row, but it was obvious she’d never heard me coming. 
She was drinking something out of a teacup, and as I came 
in she gave an awful jump and it slopped all over the table. 
I was just thinking ‘ That’s a funny time to have a cup of 
tea’; in fact, I’m not sure I wasn’t going to say something 
about it—something friendly, I mean ; when, all of asudden, 
I smelt a smell.” 

The story had now reached its first and main climax, but 
as the narrator had already revealed the outline of his plot 
—in a hurried aside just before dinner—the listener may 
perhaps be forgiven for assisting at its development. 
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‘‘ Whisky,” she said, slowly and significantly. 

“Yes,” replied Ian. ‘‘ Whisky’s the word. And what’s 
more, there was the last bottle—my last bottle—standing 
on the mantel-piece with the cork out. If you ask me, 
F’licity, the man from the Cosmopolitan Stores is as inno- 
cent as the babe unborn. If you ask me * 

** Oh, not so loud, lan—please.” 

“If you ask me,” repeated Ian, cautiously but doggedly, 
“* that woman has drunk every drop herself. And now 
what I want to know is, what are we going to do about 
it? *? 

Felicity put both elbows on the table and clasped her 
hands." 

“You haven’t finished,” she pointed out. ‘“ What 
happened next ?” 

“Oh,” said Ian. “ Well, ’s a matter of fact, nothing. I 
said, ‘ Oh, could you let me have a duster ?’ and she said, 
‘ Will this one do, sir ?” and I said, ‘ Yes,’ and I dusted the 
champagne bottle, and gave it back to her—the duster, I 
mean—and came straight upstairs. You see,” he added, 
a little on the defensive, “‘ I didn’t want to do anything in a 
hurry. I didn’t want to say anything rash.” 

“No,” said Felicity. 

‘“* But it’s pretty thick, you know. Drinking my whisky 
—neat—out of a teacup.” 

“Yes,” said Felicity. 

** And it wasn’t even one of the kitchen cups. It was one 
of your green ones.” 

Felicity clutched at the edge of the table, and shuddered. 

“Oh!” she said loudly. ‘ The——” 

“Sh! For heaven’s sake don’t let her hear you.” 

*¢ Of all the ——” 

Plicity |” 

‘She must go. Jan, you must tell her to go at once.” 

“I must ?”’ said Ian, with a look of terror. ‘‘ Oh, no, 
darling, surely I mean, dash it, if ever there was—I 
mean to say 

“It was your whisky,” interrupted Felicity. 
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“Yes, I know that. But she’s your house-parlourthaid. 
And you tuld me yourself not to interfere in household 
things. You know you did.” 

**’'You mean you’re afraid of her.” 

“Tm no more afraid than you are.” 

“This,” said Felicity obstinately, “is a man’s job. 
Anyone will tell you that it’s the husband’s affair when 
one of the servants gets drunk.” 

““ But she wasn’t drunk. How could she have waited all 
through dinner, if she had been? I quite agree I should 
have been drunk myself, but io 

““ Oh, Ian, please don’t be disgusting.” 

“Tm not. I’m only telling you that she must be an 
old hand at it. Just you try putting away raw spirits 
and see a 

“e lan i 39 

“All right; we’ll leave that for the moment. But 
you said yourself that she’s got to go, and the only point to 
decide is whether she goes now, or at the end of a 
month.” 

By declaring that this was the only point, Mr. Foster 
felt that he had made it the only point. But Felicity was 
not to be bamboozled so easily. 

“* Of course she’s got to stay a month,” she said. “I’m 
not going to have Gertrude walking out just as we’ve asked 
the Binghams to dinner. And anyway she’s got down to 
the last bottle now.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. And then: “ If you ask me 

“1 don’t,” said Felicity. ‘I’m telling you.” 

Ian waved her aside with his cigarette. 

“If you ask me,” he began once more, “‘ Gertrude must 
know something about this, too.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘ Well, you can’t have a thing like that going on under 
your nose, and not notice it. It’s my belief she’s been 
having her whack at the same time.” 

“Are you saying that just to annoy me?” asked 


Felicity. 
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“No, darling. Ofcourse not. But 

“Oh!” wailed Felicity. ‘I do think it’s so unfair. I 
do think it’s so monstrous—just wher I thought all our 
troubles were over. Just when ‘4 

“T know,” said Ian, coming round to her side of the 
table. “And I’m most infernally sorry for you, darling. 
Iam really. I #4 

Here Felicity ducked her head suddenly. 

** You’re not to kiss me,” she said, “ until you’ve promised 
to do the giving notice yourself.” 

pony Lisay sr ewent 

‘** No, I mean it.” 

Ian hesitated for a second, and then—with swift 
efficiency—planted a firm kiss on the back of his wife’s 
neck. 

“You brute!” cried Felicity, springing to her feet 
** You hulking great zi 

** No, steady on—I sa 

*¢ You’re about as much help as 

“No. F'licity—I’ve got an idea.” 

Strictly speaking, he had borrowed it ; but the statement 
achieved his purpose. | Mrs. Foster abandoned her attempts 
to avenge herself by a physical assault, and sank back on to 
the edge of the table. 

“What ? ” she asked, panting slightly. 

** We'll go away,” said Ian. “‘ We'll go to the country or 
somewhere for the week-end, and you can write a letter. 
I'll help you,” he added generously. ‘And then by the 
time we get back, she’ll have got over the first shock. What 
do you say to that?” 

* But the Binghams. Our dinner-party.” 

** We'll be back in plenty of time for that. Orno. I’ve 
got a better idea still. [Pll try and work a whole day’s 
leave and we'll get back just before dinner on Monday. 
Then she won’t have a chance to say anything, because we 
shan’t be alone. Do you see?” 

Felicity did see; there was no question of it. But she 
was still doubtful. 
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“Do you think you could get Monday off ?” she asked. 

“ Well, if I can’t I’ll go straight to the office and you can 
come up by a later train. How’d that do?” 

**T couldn’t i 

** Well, you could hang about at your mother’s, then, and 
I'd come and pick you up.” 

Ian was simply overflowing with ingenuity, and the 
temptation which he was offering grew more powerful every 
instant. And yet—well, the last time they had discussed 
this plan, surely there had been some objection which had 
put it definitely out of court. Besides 

‘* And we could afford a week-end now,” added the voice 
of the tempter. ‘“ You know we can.” 

The objection was identified, but in the same breath it was 
answered. They could afford it now. Were they not 
prospective millionaires? And it would be fun—oh, it 
would be rather fun—to go away together for the first time 
since their honeymoon ; as old married people ; with genuine 
and honourably-earned labels on their luggage. To shake 
off all thought of domestic upheavals—that was, as soon as 
the letter was written—and to wallow in the luxury of an 
hotel. To neither conspirator did it occur that a week-end 
in the country at the beginning of December might prove 
a little chilly and disheartening. All they saw was that 
an adventure which until this moment had been booked 
for the following August—or Easter at the very earliest— 
might suddenly be seized on almost at once. 

“ And I’m sure I can get the Monday,” Ian continued, 
taking his wife’s necklace between his fingers. “ It’s always 
the slackest day, and they know I haven’t been away for 
six months.” 

Felicity looked up at him. 

“ Tf you really think that 

“1 know I can.” 

“ Then——” she lowered her eyes, and her fingers joined 
his—“ then where shall we go? ” 

A profound sigh of relief escaped from Mr. Foster. He 
leant forward; and then, as his lips were within an eighth 
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of an inch of his wife’s forehead, she suddenly darted 
back. 

“* Look out ! ” she breathed, in a hoarse whisper. 

A rattling at the door-knob, a metallic thud as of a tray 
striking the outer panel. Then: 

“Oh, is that you, Ellen? No, do clear away. We're 
just going upstairs—aren’t we, Ian?” 

“What? Oh, yes. Rather.” 

They do go upstairs. Watching them from below, we 
are struck by the expressive qualities of the human back. 
It is an odd mixture of guilt and jauntiness which we read 
there, of nervous self-consciousness and secret excitement, 
of caution and of daring. Then they turn the corner, and 
our eyes can no longer follow them. There is a sound, 
though. Yes, decidedly there is a sound. 

It is the resumption of that interrupted embrace. 


XII 
I 
Pese for the week-end moved steadily forward. Ian 


took his courage in his hands and ascertained that the 

business of insurance broking could be carried on for 
twenty-four hours without his assistance. He then cashed 
a cheque, bought a railway time-table and a new packet of 
razor-blades, and felt that the worst was now over. Felicity 
went to Andrew Brown’s and ordered a new hot-water 
bottle and a new sponge-bag. She also advised her mother 
that there would be a brief discontinuance in her appear- 
ances at lunch, offered to abandon the whole scheme if it 
were thought likely to have a bad effect on her father’s 
temperature, and received a satisfactory assurance that it 
would have no effect one way or the other. 

“Poor Humphrey,” said Mrs. Hamilton. “I’m afraid 
something must have upset him, but he never minds anything 
once he’s gone to bed. No, do go away, darling. I shall 
like to think of your getting a little fresh air.” 

So Felicity bought a second railway time-table, and 
the only point that remained now was to settle where 
to go. 

‘Tt mustn’t be too far,” said Ian ; “ partly because of the 
time and partly because of the money.” 

“And it must be a journey where we don’t change,” 
added Felicity. ; 
“* And nothing will induce me to start from Liverpool 

Street,” said Jan. 

“Or from Euston,” said Felicity. ‘Or do I mean 
King’s Cross ? ” 

Nobody knew which she meant, but the safest thing 
seemed to be to strike out both. 

“It’s beginning to look,” said Ian, “as if we ought to 
gosouth. I say, what about the sea ? ” 
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.“Not Bournemouth,” said Felicity. “I went there 
after measles, and came back with whooping-cough.” 

“ Knock out Bournemouth, then. Brighton?” 

“Too like London.” 

“Isit  Lwant to be comfortable, you know.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Felicity. ‘ But—well, isn’t 
Brighton a bit obvious ?” 

This was unanswerable, and the same seemed to apply to 
Newcliff. 

“Tye got an idea,” said Ian. “Ill open the Bradshaw 
with my eyes shut, and put my finger on a station.” 

“No,” said Felicity. 

. Well, let me just try.” 

Permission being granted, Ian went ahead. The first 
choice of the Fates proved to be East Ham. The second 
Dornoch. The third, an advertisement of a lightning 
lung-tonic. 

“You see how stupid it is, 
you’d be sensible.” 

“All right. Let’>—— Oh, I say. [ve just thought 
of something. What are we going to do about Ajax?” 

*“Do you mean to say you’d forgotten him!” said 
Felicity indignantly. ‘ He’s coming with us. Of course 
he’s coming with us.” 

“* But what if he’s sick in the train ? ” 

** My dear Ian, you can’t possibly leave him alone with a 
servant who drinks.” 

“No, but couldn’t 
your mother——” 

“Poor mummie can’t look after a dog and an invalid. 
You are ridiculous, Ian.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. “ All right.” He closed his eyes once 
more, and was just preparing to make another assault on 
the oracle, when Felicity leant across and snatched it from 
him. ‘There was a short scuffle, and Tan was left with a 
solitary sheet in his hand. 

“ That’s a nice way to treat a book,” he panted. “ That’s 
a—hullo! ” 


bb) 


said Felicity. “I do wish 


I mean, I thought perhaps 
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** Hullo what ?” , 

Ian pointed triumphantly to the crumpled page which he 
was still grasping. 

“ Folkestone,” he said. “Royal Kent Hotel. Special 
terms for week-end visitors. Garage for fifty cars. Band 
plays in the lounge. Unexampled acs 

** Be quiet, Ian! ” 

But Ian raised his voice still louder. 

““* Dogs catered for,’” he shouted. “There. That 
settles it. The stars have spoken. Ajax, you’re going to 
the Royal Kent Hotel.” 

Felicity was compelled to recognise the voice of the 
stars. 

“It must be a nice hotel,” she said, “ if they really put 
that in about dogs.” 

*€ You can read it for yourself,” said Ian. ‘‘ And what’s 
more, you can have a Russian bath—if you know what that 
ig,” 

** Don’t be disgusting,” said Felicity—just to be on the 
safe side. And they set to work on the drafting of a 
telegram. 

“* Desired accommodation reserved thanks,” was the Royal 
Kent’s reply, received at breakfast the next morning. 

*“*T call it awfully polite of them to say ‘ thanks,’ ” said 
Felicity. ‘I’m sure it must be a good hotel.” 

“It didn’t cost them anything,” Ian pointed out. 
“« They’ve still got two words to spare.” 

But privately he was more convinced than ever that the 
stars had known what they were about. 
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“‘T think that’s all,” said Felicity. ‘“‘Oh, no, it isn’t. 
We shall be back about seven o’clock on Monday. Yes, in 
the evening. So will you light the drawing-room fire 
about tea-time ?” 

“‘ Very good, ’m.” 
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“ And I’ve told Gertrude, but you won’t forget that Mr. 
and Mrs. Bingham are coming to dinner, will you?” 

“ Hurry up, F’licity,” came Ian’s voice from the door- 
step. ‘‘ This is costing us a penny a minute.” 

“Oh, is the cab there? Get in, darling, I’m just 
coming.” Felicity picked up her dog and her jewel-case, 
and turned back to give the final instruction to the Mur- 
deress. But Jan’s interruption seemed to have driven it cut 
of her head. 

“‘] know there was something else,” she frankly con- 
fessed, “ but Oh, well, I daresay it wasn’t important. 
But you will lock everything up carefully, Ellen, won’t 
you?” 

“ Very good, ’m.” 

Here Ian came plunging out of the taxi, but too late to 
accuse his wife of making them miss the train. She had 
just closed the front-door behind her. 

“Oh, there you are,” he was reduced to saying. 

“ Of course I am,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Charing Cross,” she 
added to the driver. 

‘Do get in,’ urged lanz | “Live -told whim sehat 
once. 

“Oh, have you? I never knew.” 

She did get in. So did Ian, and the cab started. 

**?S a matter of fact,” said Jan, all calm again now that 
they were actually off, ‘‘ we shall be about twenty minutes 
too early. However I say, what have you got 
your jewel-case there for? It zs your jewel-case, isn’t 
lags 

“Yes. I’m using it instead of that heavy dressing-bag, 
and, besides, I thought it would be safer.” 

“Do you mean to say you’re taking all your jewellery with 

ou?” 

“T’m taking about three rings and a couple of necklaces, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“ Not the—the pearls ? ” 

For one still hesitated a little before naming that fatal 
gift. 
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“No,” said Felicity. ‘ I’ve hidden them in my dressing- 
table drawer. I thought it would be safer.” 

ee But 39 

It was no use, though. If Felicity were inconsistent, 
then she had better remain inconsistent. To convict her 
of it by successful argument would only result in their 
losing the train—while she went back and re-arranged her 
packing. 

“ ] dare say it’s all right,” said Tan. 

He was starting on his first holiday since the honeymoon, 
and he intended things to be all right. 

“ Of course it is,” said Felicity. And then: ‘ Oh, Ian, 
I’ve just remembered. I never told the servants where we 
were going. Do you think we ought to send them a 
telegram ? ” 

Ian gave it as his opinion that this was unnecessary. 

“ Besides, we shall be back again the day after to-morrow,” 
he said. 

** Oh, don’t say that.” 

“* But we shall, darling.” 

“I know we shall, but . . .” The jolting of the taxicab 
seemed to make continuous thought too difficult. ‘Felicity 
began again at another place. 

““T’ve been wondering these last few days,” she said, 
‘‘ whether you weren’t right about Gertrude.” 

“Right ?) Why, what did I say?” 

“T mean, she must have known what Ellen was doing. 
And then, I’ve had a sort of feeling . . .” 

“What, darling ? ” 

Oh, I don’t know. A sort of feeling that they’ve both 
guessed why we’re going away. No, it’s not anything 
they’ve said. Just But I dare say it was only 
imagination.” 

“Must have been,” said Ian, still determined to make 
the best of everything. “It’s just as well you’re going to 
have this change, F’licity. And what you’ve got to do is to 

ut the whole thing right out of your mind until we get 
ee Do you see?” 
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“TI can’t altogether,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Because there’s 
that letter to be written.” 

“‘ Well, we’ll do that to-morrow evening. You’re not to 
think of it till then. , Will you promise me ? ” 

Felicity gave a faint sigh. 

“All right,” she answered. “ But Oh, I don’t 
know. I don’t think I’m feeling awfully well, or some- 
thing... lawishy, ....0; 

“What you need,” said Ian, “is a good rest and some 
fresh air. And that’s just what you’re going to get.” 

‘* Yes,” said Felicity. 

Tan leant forward to examine the taximeter, and Felicity 
planted a surreptitious kiss on the top of Ajax’s head. Then 
they turned into the station yard, and discussion necessarily 
gave place to action. 
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The train wasn’t at all full, and they had a compartment 
to themselves. This was all to the good, but more impor- 
tant still was the dismissal of an anxiety which Felicity had 
felt so deeply that she hadn’t dared to mention it. No one 
had suggested that Ajax should travel in the guard’s van. 
To the very moment of their departure this fear had haunted 
Ajax’s mistress, and she had prepared the opening sentences 
of quite a number of appeals which might soften the 
authorities’ stony hearts. ‘To her intense relief, however, 
this mental effort had been entirely wasted. 

The authorities had, indeed, been. perfectly charming. 
The ticket-examiner at the barrier had clicked his tongue 
against the roof of his mouth while punching Ajax’s ticket— 
a sure sign of sympathy towards Chinese noblemen. Their 
porter had gone even further. He had laid his hand 
on the back of Ajax’s neck, simultaneously apostrophising 
him as a “nice little doggie”; and though Ajax had 
undoubtedly growled, the porter hadn’t seemed to notice 
it. The gesture and accompanying words had cost Ian 
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an extra sixpence, but, as he said himself, it was money 
well spent. 

“To tell the truth,” he added, “I was a bit nervous they 
might want to make him go in the van. And There, 
there, old boy. It’s all right.” 

For a locomotive had just uttered a piercing scream, and 
Ajax had begun to tremble. 

“*T think he wants to go under the seat,” said Felicity. 

As usual, she had correctly interpreted her dog’s thoughts. 
He went under the seat, and when he came out again, 
seemed to have recovered his nerve. He still yawned a 
good deal and was a little ostentatious in licking his front 
paws, but these signs of uneasiness soon passed off. 

** He’s awfully highly-strung,” said Felicity, for somewhere 
about the thousandth time since she adopted him. “ But 
he’s extraordinarily brave.” 

The first tunnel put a tremendous strain on his courage, 
and he emerged into daylight with a pitiable exposure of the 
whites of his eyes. Even here, though, he profited by 
experience. In succeeding tunnels he crept cautiously 
behind Felicity’s back—she obligingly making room for him— 
and in this position had clearly discovered the correct way 
of meeting the danger. 

“* He’s a lion,” said Felicity. “‘ That’s what he is.” 

And presently the lion went to sleep. 

It was stuffy enough in the train, but there were patches 
of snow lying in the fields as they whirled past, and heavy 
grey clouds were being hustled along from the north-east. 
The tops of the bare trees bent protestingly as gusts of 
wind caught them, and a shrill whistling could often be 
heard even above the roar and rumble of the wheels. Occa- 
sionally a spurt of raindrops would be flung jagainst the 
windows on the port side, only to be blown off again before 
they had time to blur the view. 

“By Jove,” said Ian, looking up from The Incredible 
Disappearance of Mr.’ foshua Summerleigh. “I’m jolly 
glad we’re not crossing the Channel to-day. Aren’t 


you?” 
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“ Thankful,” said Felicity. 

They had an interesting and enjoyable talk about 
sea-sickness, illustrated with vignettes from their own 
experience. 

** The worst kind of all,” said Ian, ‘‘ is when you 

“‘ TJ don’t think I want to hear it,” interrupted Felicity 
suddenly. ‘ Do you think we’ll be able to have a fire in our 
bedroom ? ” 

Ian, who had felt himself on the point of giving a really 
brilliant imitation, looked a little disappointed for an 
instant. Only for an instant, though. 

** Oh, rather,” he said. ‘‘ I’d meant to in any case. Oh, 
of course.” ) 

He was touched by Felicity’s look of gratitude, but it 
also made him want to explain his general outlook. 

“We're not going to economise on anything,” he said. 
“ You’ve got to forget all about housekeeping and Greenery 
Street and the Murderess and everything. ‘That’s the whole 
point of the outing.” 

And having temporarily but successfully destroyed this 
point, he sank back into his corner and resumed his 
novel. 

Felicity stared out of the window at the grey landscape. 

“It’s funny,” she thought, “ how when you’re in a train 
you always feel as though you’d never done anything else. 
As if all the other things were a sort of dream. As if the 
only real you lived in a railway carriage, and the unreal part 
came back there to call on it every now and then. One 
always thinks the same things when one looks at those little 
catches on the sides of the windows ; one remembers things 
that one hadn’t thought of for months and months... . 
I don’t know why, but I get the same feeling at the dentist’s. 
As soon as the back of my head touches his horrid little 
cushion, I feel as if I’d spent all my life in a dentist’s chair. 
One remembers the look of all his tools, and the knobs on 
the little drawers, and the way he breathes, and the way his 
window-blind isn’t quite straight. And all the things 
you’ve been doing since your last visit seem to shut up like 
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a concertina and trickle away through your fingers.‘ . . 
I wash some one could explain it all. ... A dentist’s 
| isn’t really like a railway carriage, you know. 
atatexve 
B-bump, b-bump, b-bump, went the steady rhythm of 
the wheels. Felicity’s head sank gently back into the corner. 
Her eyes were closed. 


** T wonder ” she began again. “I wonder .. .” 


4 


The two imaginative pictures of the Royal Kent Hotel, 
which the Fosters had been so busily building up as they / 
sped towards it, had received their inevitable quietus at the 
moment of arrival. But the reality which was substituted 
had done nothing to make them regret their choice. The 
reception clerk had been courtesy itself, the terms which he 
quoted had been well within their means, the room to which 
they were ushered—though hideous to the last possible 
degree—had been as large and as comfortable as they could 
wish. The chambermaid was (according to Felicity) per- 
fectly charming. ‘They had no need to order a fire, for one 
had been already lit. 

Ajax, they were given to understand, must not expect 
to have his meals in public, nor to roam about the lounge 
except on his lead, but apart from these restrictions he was 
made thoroughly welcome. ‘The lift attendant had (like 
the ticket-examiner) clicked a sympathetic tongue, and the 
charmirg chambermaid had brought him a bowl of water 
without being asked. She had, furthermore, confided to 
Felicity her preference for the Pekingese tribe over all 
other brzeds of domesticated dog, and from that moment no 
amount of neglect could possibly have robbed her of her 
tip. 
“I only wish,” said Felicity, “ that we could be staying 
here longer.” 

She was unpacking as conscientiously as though her wish 
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had been granted, and Jan—who preferred to take things 
from his suit-case as the occasion arose—showed a little 
impatience. 

“What about some tea?” he asked. ‘“‘ Haven’t you 
nearly finished ? ” 

‘“‘T must change my frock, darling.” 

“Why? Aren’t we going out afterwards?” 

“‘ But the rain,” said Felicity. ‘“‘ And the wind. Eesides, 
it’s quite dark already.” 

“‘ Oh,” said Ian. Now that he came to think of it, these 
objections were unanswerable. So far, also, as the darkness 
was concerned, there was really no breach of warranty, 
implied or actual, on the part of the hotel. For all that, he 
sounded disappointed. 

“Never mind,” said Felicity. “ We’ll get all the fresh 
air we want to-morrow.” 

And then, because she was a good wife, she controlled her 
desire tg re-arrange all her things in different cupboards and 
drawers, and proceeded to change her frock. 

“What are we’going to do after tea, then? ” asked Ian, 
balancing himself on the curb before the fireplace. 

“Sit and look at the people,” said Felicity. “Can you 
see my comb?” 

“Tt’s on that chest of drawers. What time shall we have 
dinner ? ” 

“* Any time you like,” said Felicity. 

‘JT might try and get an evening paper,” said Ian. 

** Do; darling:” 

“ T don’t think I will, though. I say, will you be much 
longer ? ” 

Felicity leant forward to catch a glimpse of her husband’s 
face in the looking-glass, before making up the prescrip- 
tion for her reply. But he had wandered over to the 
window. 

**T shouldn’t be surprised,” he said, “ if it rained all the 
time we were here.” 

Felicity decided that he needed a little occupation. 

** You might find out what time the post goes to-morrow,” 
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she said. ‘* Or perhaps you’d like to go down and order the 
fern 

“Td rather wait,” said Ian. ‘ You won’t be much 
longer, will you ?” 

“* Or you might find out where the bathroom is.” 

“ Plenty of time,” said Ian. 

It was one of the moments when it was impossible to 
overlook the fact that Ian was a man. 

“If you only wouldn’t stare at me so much,” said Felicity, 
“T shouldn’t take nearly so long.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. And then: “TI say, do you remember 
our honeymoon ? ” 

Felicity looked a little surprised. 

"Yess of cougse Ecdo,”? she'said.. «Why ? ” 

““T was just thinking of it,” said Ian. ‘‘ That’s 
all: 

** It was rather fun,” said Felicity. ‘‘ At least, I thought 
it was.” 

“So did I. Are you nearly ready ?” 

‘** Why were you thinking of it?” 

*¢ Thinking of what ? ” said Ian. 

Felicity stood up, and shut the dressing-table drawer with 
a bang. 

*¢ All right,” she said. “ I’m ready now.” 

Ian would never know how desperately she had wanted 
to do her hair again, but if he were going on like this, then 
the only thing was to give him his tea at once. Besides, 
it was his holiday even more than hers. She picked up 
Ajax and her everlasting embroidery, and led. the way to the 
door. 

“Wait a minute,” said Ian. “I haven’t got my cigar- 
ettes,”” 

Felicity made a supreme effort, and held her tongue. 
Virtue, for once, was rewarded. 

“‘1’m sorry,” said her husband. ‘I was just wondering 
why on earth we’d come here. But I’m all right again 
now.” 

He wasn’t aman. He wasachild; an absolute child. 
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“J know, darling. But we must try and enjoy it now 
we're here.” 

** Oh, rather,” said Ian. 

The crisis was over. All three visitors from Greenery 
Street made a hearty and prodigious tea. It was a little 
close in the lounge, but there was a band, and a constant 
succession of human beings to be examined and criticised. 
Ian offered his wife a prize of a shilling for the first good- 
looking woman who should enter their line of sight—his own 
decision in the matter to be final; and though the prize 
was still in his possession when they left their corner to dress 
for dinner, the introduction of this sporting element had 
notably assisted the passage of time. 

““We must go away quite a lot next year,” he 
announced, 

“* Perhaps,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Oh, look, there’s a boy with 
the evening papers. Wouldn’t you like to get one?” 

When her husband joined her in the bedroom, he had a 
piece of news to transmit. 

““'The porter tells me,” he said, extracting a shirt from 
the bottom of the suit-case, “‘ that half the people here are 
waiting to cross to Boulogne. He says it’s hardly ever as 
full as this before Christmas, but it was so rough that the 
boat from Dover never went at all to-day.” 

“Not really ? ” 

“Yes, and if the sea doesn’t go down to-morrow, he says 
the Folkestone boat probably won’t go either.” 

You might have imagined from his voice that the bois- 
terous behaviour of the English Channel was largely his 
own doing, or that the holding up of international cem- 
munications should in some way be set down to his personal 
credit. You might, we say, have imagined this; but it is 
equally likely that the tone would sound so natural as to be 
taken for granted. After all, it is the normal manner of 
mentioning such things. 

“T hope it won’t go down until I’ve seen it,” said Felicity. 
“Do you know that father was staying at Brighton when 
the Chain Pier was washed away ? ” 
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“Was he?” said Ian, not unimpressed. “ When was 
that? 

“Oh, centuries ago. Before I was born.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. He felt that Felicity had done her best 
to equalise, but that he was still leading comfortably on 
points. ] 

**T?ll take you down to see it,” he said, “‘ to-morrow 
morning.” And now the suggestion conveyed was that 
with this to look forward to the tempest would know better 
than to subside in the night. 

“‘|’m sure it’s much more sensible of the bcats to stay 
where they are,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be fun if it 
lasted for weeks ? ” 

“Oh, it wén’t do that,” said Ian, with all the wisdom of 
the oldest sailor on board. 

“Tt might,” Felicity insisted. 

“€ Well, we couldn’t wait here,” Ian pointed out, “ even 
Hird 

Again the sinister necessity which had driven them to 
Folkestone came looming up in their minds, They hur- 
riedly resumed their preparations for dinner. 

The wind howled and bellowed all night, and finally the 
only hope of getting to sleep was to abandon the principles 
of two lifetimes and to close the window. Felicity apolo- 
gised for this action when the charming chambermaid 
arrived with their hot water, for she didn’t wish anyone to 
think that it had ever been done before. But the charming 
chambermaid said that she had been quite right. 

“The spray’s coming right into the town,” she 
added ; “and they tell me there'll be no boat sailing 
to-day.” 

The Fosters felt satisfied. ‘They had had a poor night, 
but when Nature herself went on like this it was difficult 
to pretend that their visit was unappreciated. ‘They didn’t 
tell each other, but they knew quite well that if they 
had stayed in London the storm could never have been so 
fierce. 
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There was no question, at any rate, about the freshness of 
the air. Last night’s rain had washed it as clean as at the 
Creation, and now that the rain had stopped it was arriving 
with greater force and intensity than ever. If you turned 
your back to the wind, you immediately began to run; if 
you faced it, you had the sensation of climbing endless stairs ; 
if it caught you sideways, it closed one of your nostrils 
and left you gasping uncomfortably through the other. 
The pale pink of Ajax’s body was revealed by a myriad 
partings which came and went in his thick coat, and his 
tail was spread like a banner instead of drooping like a 
waterfall. 

The Fosters returned for lunch battered and exhausted, 
and showed no great enthusiasm for renewing their struggle 
with the tempest. 

“¢ After all,” they told each other, “ we shall have plenty 
of time for another walk to-morrow morning.” 

** And, besides,” added Ian, “‘ by the time I’ve got over 
all this food, it will be getting dark again.” 

“In that case,” said Felicity, “I think I shall go and lie 
down. ‘That wind’s made me so frightfully sleepy.” 

* Youw’re not ill; or anything ? ” 

** No, of course not. But you know quite well what sort 
of a night we had.” 

Ian looked relieved. But only for a moment. 

“T say,” he continued ; “ what about that letter? We 
ought to be thinking about it, you know.” 

“T am thinking about it,” said Felicity. “I’ve been 
wondering whether—well, whether I oughtn’t really to 
speak to her after all.” 

* You can’t,” said Ian. ‘* Not after we’ve come all this 
way simply ‘i 

** Yes, but supposing she helped herself because she had 
toothache.” 

Ian hesitated ; but again only for a moment. 
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“That wouldn’t explain why she sat on the man’s lap,” 
he pointed out. 

“ T suppose not.” 

“ And, dash it, F’licity ; five bottles, you know.” 

Felicity sighed. 

** T’ve never really liked her,” she admitted. ‘“ But the 
question is, ought one to take that into consideration ? ” 

“Yes,” said Ian. “ In my opinion Z: 

** Oh, well.” Felicity got up from her place at the table. 
“ Supposing you come upstairs about four o’clock, and we’ll 
get it over.” 

* All right,” said Ian. “And I’]l bring some note- 


paper.” 

He saw his wife into the lift, and returned—with The 
Incredible Disappearance of Mr. Joshua Summerleigh—to 
what had already become his favourite corner in the lounge. 
After making some careful calculations on the back of an 
envelope, he decided that he would be justified in ordering 
a cup of coffee. Then he lit a cigarette, removed the pipe- 
cleaner which was marking his place in the novel, and 
prepared to resume his study of it. 

But whether it were the size of his lunch, or the fault of 
the author, or the number of people who were constantly 
passing to and fro before his chair, the fact remained 
that he found himself unable to concentrate. He read 
the same paragraph nearly half a dozen times, but 
the words conveyed nothing to him. Just round the 
corner he could hear the alien porter snapping at the 
page-boys and purring at the visitors, and to every second 
visitor he was apologising for the interruption of the boat 
service. 

“‘T am sorry, sair. I am sorry, madame. Yes, madame, 
I have telephoned to ze harbour-master’s office, but he say 
it is impossible. Perhaps to-morrow morning. Certainly 
I will let madame know.” 

And then angry, baffled noises from the would-be 


travellers. 
“It’s all the fault of the French. If they’d only do a 
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Be of dredging their side, we might get a few decent-sized 
Oats.” 

Would they all be so courageous, Ian vaguely wondered, 
if the harbour-master suddenly changed his mind ? He was 
glad, not for the first time, that in his own case this problem 
was so purely theoretical, and from still vaguer thoughts on 
the subject of a channel tunnel drifted back to Mr. Joshua 
Summerleigh. 

“ 41 thar moment I heard a sudden sound behind me. I 
turned round, but it was too late. Out of the darkness a heavy 
blow descended on my head. For a second a million stars 
danced before my eyes, and then——” 

*¢T am sorry, sair. No, sair, ze harbour-master say it is 
quite impossible. Perhaps 

“ But look here; they told me in London i 

Ian’s book fell from his hands, and he jerked forward in 
the big arm-chair. Where had he heard that last voice 
before ? Someone he’d met somewhere ; he could swear it. 
But 

“Oh, all right, then. Give the harbour-master my 
compliments, and tell him to go to blazes.” 

More certain than ever that he knew the sender of this 
offensive message, yet still quite unable to identify him, Ian 
completed his interrupted movement, rose to his feet and 
passed round the big pillar which screened his retreat. But 
the owner of the voice had already vanished. The porter 
was relieving his feelings by a frenzied sorting of bedroom 
keys, and muttering ominously to himself. 

“ Tt’s no good asking him,” Jan decided. 

He stared in every direction, still hoping to discover some- 
where in the shifting crowd the answer to the question which 
filled his mind. But nowhere could he see a familiar coun- 
tenance. Give it up? Well, there was nothing else to be 
done. And at this point his roving eyes lit on the gilt and 
mahogany notice-board which indicated the situation of the 
hotel writing-room. 

Note-paper. Ofcourse. He’d better get some now, while 
he remembered. 
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And in the writing-room, where faintly-illumined 
correspondents were scribbling furiously on the one hand, 
or gazing in trance-like stupor at the butt-ends of their 
pens on the other, he was visited by an idea. He would 
sit down now and compose his own version of a suitable 
letter for the Murderess, and then, when he went 
up to Felicity, they would at least have something to 
work on. Yes; most decidedly that was what he 
would do. 

So, beneath a florid and flattering portrait of the Royal 
Kent Hotel, he began to write. ‘‘ Of course,” he told him- 
self, “ this is only a rough idea.” But the further he pro- 
ceeded, the greater grew his satisfaction with the form that 
the ultimatum was taking ; the more determined he became 
that no criticism from Felicity should be allowed to whittle 
it down. ‘‘ This will show her,” he assured himself, “ that 
we’ve seen through all her tricks from the very beginning, 
and that we’re not going to stand any kind of nonsense now.” 
All the venom which six months contact with the Murderess 
had engendered in his heart, poured in a flood from the tip 
of that rusty and spluttering nib. It was a letter which, 
treated in the right way, might have earned the recipient 
a safe income for life. The solicitor did not exist who would 
not instantly have thrown up the case sooner than attempt 
the writer’s defence. It was defamatory, inaccurate, im- 
polite, reckless, actionable, ungrammatical and vitriolic, all 
to the last possible degree. Occasionally a spurt of vicious 
humour gave an added tang to its philippic periods. It did 
not stop short of repetition, which, as the greatest masters 
have taught us, is one of the most powerful forms of emphasis. 
It employed both the alternative spellings of the word 
“‘ whisky.” It began “ Dear Ellen,” as if coming from 
Felicity, but about half-way through, you became aware that 
it was changing its sex, and for the actual finale it threw off all 
disguise. ‘“ Yours very truly, I. R. Foster,” it ended ; and 
as its author drew a firm line under his signature and leant 
back in his chair, he felt about as well content with his 
labours as mortal man may feel. 
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Then, slowly and luxuriously, he read it through from 
start to finish. 

There could be no two opinions about it. It was even 
more exquisite than he had imagined, even more trenchant 
in its exposure of the Murderess’s shortcomings, even 
more noble and magnanimous in its sudden hope that she 
would find another place which would suit her better ; 
even more relentless, though, in its clear determination that 
there would be no re-admission to the paradise of Greenery 
Street. 

“Tt is with great regret,” it said, “‘ that I have felt com- 
pelled to take such a serious step. But...” And it was 
after that “ but ” that it really soared to the pinnacles of 
English literature. Dean Swift might conceivably lave 
completed such a sentence without letting you down; but 
even he could hardly have carried it, as Jan had done, right 
over to the middle of the next page. 

“This,” murmured the author, “is the stuff. Yes; I 
think this is just about what’s wanted.” 

He stood up, helped himself to an envelope and a couple 
more sheets of note-paper—just in case Felicity had any 
really brilliant suggestions—and then, suddenly, that cold 
feeling seized him behind the lowest waistcoat button which 
marks the knowledge that we have lost something. What 
had he done with The Incredible Disappearance of Mr. Foshua 
Summerleigh ? 

It wasn’t on the writing-table. It wasn’t on the floor. 
And yet No; keepcalm, now. Reconstruct the whole 
affair. It had been on the corner of the table at lunch. 
Yes, because he’d nearly left it there, and the waiter had run 
after him with it. And next—why, of course—he’d been 
reading it in the lounge. 

To the lounge, then—quickly. 

An elderly lady was knitting in what Jan preferred to think 
of as his seat, and eyed him with both dislike and suspicion, 
as he tried to peer past her ankles. He would have liked to 
explain that Andrew Brown charged you just as much for 
losing a dog-eared library novel as if you bought a new copy 
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in the book department, but the elderly lady was shuffling 
her feet so impatiently that it seemed better to complete 
his hasty search in silence. He did so, but Mr. Summer- 
leigh was not there. 

To the porter, then. 

“Oh, I say, I left a book in the lounge just now—a red 
sort of book, you know—and Oh, dash!” 

For the porter had turned away to answer his 
telephone. 

“No, madame. In ze morning perhaps. But ze 
harbour-master——” 

Tan lost interest. It wasn’t, he was telling himself, as if 
he couldn’t afford seven and sixpence. But it was a bit 
thick to have to buy a book which you couldn’t read, and 
Oh, there was the porter again. 

“ Oh, I say, I was just saying I left 

“In ze cloak-room, sair. All lost properties in ze 
cloak-room.” 

“ But Oe 

“ Past ze reception bureau, sair.” 

The porter leant over his little counter and pointed the 
way. 

“ Oh,” said Ian. “ Thanks.” 

He felt slightly thwarted at not having been allowed to 
describe his book in full, but the feeling didn’t last. He 
set off for the cloak-room. 

“Oh,” he began again, as soon as he saw the 
attendant. “I left a book in the lounge just now—with 
a red sort of cover—and. ... Oh, good heavens, fancy 

But Captain Laurence Anderson had walked straight out 
through the doorway; had, in fact, cut Ian dead. That 
mysterious and almost-forgotten voice was identified at 
once, but its proprietor had looked through his old acquaint- 
ance as if he had been so much vacant atmosphere ; had 
glared ahead like a man at the wheel of a high-powered car, 
and had disappeared as swiftly and incredibly as Mr. 
Summerleigh himself. 


”? 
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“Good heavens,” repeated Ian, more faintly. “ Good 

bP) 

“ Book, sir?” interrupted the attendant. ‘‘ Would this 
be it?” 

“What? Oh, yes. I was reading it after lunch and 
Thanks very much.” 

Mr. Foster had not so far forgotten himself as to omit the 
formality of a tip. 

“ You’re welcome, sir,’”? was how the attendant expressed 
his thanks. And then he became confidential. ‘‘ Did you 
know that gentleman, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ Well,” said Ian, “ I thought I did.” 

“‘ He’s in a rare state about the harbour being closed,” 
said the attendant. ‘‘ He’s gone out now to try and get 
a car to Newhaven. Some people don’t seem to know 
when they’re lucky. Catch me crossing on a day like 
this.” 

Oh? >saiduanwecAbe 

For the purpose of making the attendant retire into his 
shell, it was as good an answer as anyone could have devised. 
And though he had hit on it accidentally, its effect suited 
him well enough. He did not want to discuss Captain 
Anderson with any cloak-room attendant. He wanted to go 
upstairs and join Felicity. 

** What’s the time ? ” he asked abruptly. 

*¢ Just gone four, sir.” 

There was no reason, then, why he shouldn’t do what he 
wanted at once. 

Yet he hesitated at the entrance to the lift, and again in 
the corridor leading to his room. He could have explained 
this hesitation to no one. The sceptic who had dismissed 
Felicity’s superstitious forebodings as ridiculous, who had 
attributed them to indigestion, was not going to admit, 
even to himself, the belief that “ something was going to 
happen.” And yet, though he suddenly desired his wife’s 
companionship more than anything in the world, he paused 
a third time as he reached the door which separated her from 
him. 
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If only he had had the key in his »uwcket—so he told him- 
self afterwards—he would certain!y have burst in. But 
Felicity had taken the key, and as he slowly raised his hand 
to knock on the panel, the sound of her voice came through 
to him. 

Then the sound of another voice. 

“ Ivean’t, satisaid.s |, “Felicity; darling; 1 can’t: ;. :.. 

Could one possibly compare the physical feeling which 
had followed the temporary loss of a library book with 
the appalling sensations which assailed the listener on 
the threshold? Bathos must be risked. It is the quickest 
and easiest way of describing why Ian should have stepped 
so swiftiy across the corridor, and have supported himself 
for an instant with an outstretched hand against the wall- 
paper. 

“*T was right,’ he said aloud. But there was no 
satisfaction in his tone. How should there be? 

Once again he stared at the bolted door, but with no 
further attempt to listen. 

“* Felicity,” he murmured. And the faint utterance of 
this talismanic word, seemed to bring him to some decision, 
His hand left the wallpaper, he turned abruptly to the right, 


and began running back towards the stairs. 


99 


There is a short stretch of glass-roofed passage between 
the porter’s box at the Royal Kent Hotel, and the revolving 
doors which form the main entrance; a spot which, too 
narrow to be treated as part of the lounge, is given 
over to umbrella stands, notices of cinemas and chara- 
banc trips, and to a persistently optimistic barometer. 
Here in the summer the hotel-children keep their expen- 
sive spades and buckets, and park their rubber-tyred 
scooters, safe under the protective eye of the outside 
porter. But in the winter-time, and more than ever 
when the Straits are swept by a December gale, the 
outside porter lurks elsewhere—appearing only when 
specifically summoned to assist with luggage. To-day, 
as the wind flung itself against the walls of this passage 
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and the baskets of f-rns swung uneasily from its pointed 
roof, it was as desolate, in its own way, as the Sahara 
itself. 

But it was here, on the hard wooden bench which 
was that same outside porter’s special throne, that Ian 
waited. Every fifth second. his eyes would dart out 
through the glass of the revolving doors, but, lest anyone 
should think that he were requiring the services of 
the hotel staff, for the remaining four they would pass 
back to The Incredible Disappearance of Mr. Foshua 
Summerleigh. Once or twice he rose from his seat and 
peered out to where fragments of the placards of 
Sunday newspapers were careering madly up and down 
the pavement. Then he would sit down again, open 
his book at the same page, and resume his regularly 
intermittent studies. 

He looked very stern, and the muscles of his jaws were 
hardened into firm knots. But his shoes were beating a 
gentle tattoo on the tiled floor, and every now and then his 
book would shake as though the wind had reached it, too. 
The most scrupulous analysis of the contents of his mind 
would have failed to detect anything there, except the one 
thought which had sent him tearing down the stairs from 
the fourth floor. Until he had done what he had come to 
do, he would see to it that no other thoughts were allowed 
to follow. 

So the minutes slipped by, in silence save for the wind and 
a remote hum from the lounge, and at last, rising once more 
to scan the approaches to the hotel, he saw—the gale made 
it impossible to hear—a clumsy-looking touring-car, its 
hood up and its side-curtains down, forging along from the 
direction of the station. 

As it lurched to a standstill, the solitary passenger 
leapt from his place on the front seat, threw the 
driver a nod which signalled ‘‘ Wait,” and ran across the 
pavement. 

“T wonder,” thought Ian suddenly, “if I’m just 
going to make an absolute fool of myself.” And then, 
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with a squeak and a thud, the revolving door began to 
spin. 
Me I say,” he added aloud. 

Not loud enough, though. 

“Tsay. I say, Anderson.” 

Captain Anderson stopped abruptly, and swung round. 

** She’s gone,” said Jan. 

“What ? What’s that?” 

One might, Ian reflected, as well be hanged for a sheep as 
for a lamb. 

* She’s gone to London,” he said. “In the train.” 

And the astonishing, shameful thing was that the fellow 
Anderson believed him. One could see it in his tormented 
eyes, just as a moment before one had seen that look of 
startled recognition. It didn’t matter now whether one 
made an absolute fool of oneself or not. Still less did it 
matter how many lies were told. The fellow Anderson 
had been expecting this, and that meant—it must mean— 
that the more lies one told, the better. 

“In the train,” Ian repeated. “In the express. I—we 
were here, you see, and she told me to say she was going 
back.” 

“She can’t,” said the fellow Anderson thickly. But he 
had not said, “‘ She didn’t.” 

“She has,” said Ian. “‘I—I’m very sorry, but she 
has.’ 

The fellow Anderson looked for a moment as if he were 
considering knocking Ian down ; then he looked as if he were 
going to laugh, which was perhaps more alarming still. 
Then he said : 

“Gone? 

“Yes,” said Jan. 

“Damn you,” said Captain Anderson. “ Damn you 
all? 

Ian could think of no suitable answer. Besides, the risk 
of having to save his breath for other purposes than speech 
seemed by no means over. 

“©, . all women,” Captain Anderson was muttering. 
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And then, raising his voice: “If it hadn’t been for this 
damned storm, though ” 

He turned back and looked out through the door at the 
hired car. 

“* Well,” he said, addressing no one in particular; “ I’ve 
lost her. Funny, isn’t it? Oh, damned funny. But 
Lennox has lost her, too.” 

“No,” said Ian. “ That happens to beja lie.” 

The words had come before he could stop them, and now, 
he supposed, they were in for it. He braced himself for 
the expected onslaught, he prayed fervently that they would 
be seen and separated, but at the same time his sympathy 
wobbled dangerously in his adversary’s favour. Poor devil, 
he’d had a bit of a facer. Anda fellow might be a cad in 
one way, and yet decent enough in others. If it would give 
him any pleasure to have a rough-and-tumble in the hall 
of a seaside hotel, then one ought almost to oblige him. 
And—. 

“What ?” said Captain Anderson. ‘“‘ What’s that you 
sayate* 

It was neither caution nor cowardice which stopped Ian 
from repeating himself. It was so clear that Anderson 
had taken in nothing which either of them had said ever 
since the blow had fallen, and it was out of the question to 
begin reconstructing the dialogue for him now. 

““ Nothing,” Ian decided to answer. And then, simply 
to avoid another silence: “ What are you going to 
don; 

“’That’s not the point,” said Captain Anderson. ‘“‘ What 
are you going to tell Lennox? ” 

“Nothing,” said Ian again. ‘“‘’There’s nothing to tell 
him; is there?” 

“What? No; nothing. I thought she—she cared for 
mes Uhat’s .all.”” 

Tan looked and felt excessively uncomfortable. His 
conscience was more active and more hopelessly contradic- 
tory in its counsel than ever in the whole of his life. But 
he’d been mad to take on a job like this without speaking 
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to Felicity. What did he know of the ins and outs, the 
rights and wrongs of Bruce’s marriage? Nothing. And 
yet he’d gone sailing into this mess with all the cunning and 
dishonesty of a cheap lawyer, and flattering himself—yes, 
actually flattering himself—that he’d done something clever. 

“ Look here,” he burst out suddenly. “‘ I—I want to tell 
you something, [——” 

ay Vege ra 

a I mean, you 

“Oh, for God’s sake leave it alone,” barked the fellow 
Anderson. “ You needn’t tell me anything. I’ve seen it 
coming. I tried to fool myself, I tried to pretend that it 
was all right. But she’s too good for me. I’ve known that 
all along. And now 

** Yes, but od 

“Drop it, Foster. There’s nothing more to be said. 
She’s stopped in time, and that’s an end of it. I don’t 
blame her. I don’t blame you, or anyone.” And then, 
most surprisingly, he rushed on: “ If I don’t get a cigarette 
from somewhere, I shall go mad.” 

Ian dropped his novel like a hot coal, and hurriedly fished 
out his case. 

“Here,” he said. “ Have one of mine.” 

Captain Anderson helped himself wolfishly, turned to the 
flickering gas-jet which awaited such emergencies in the 
angle of the passage, inhaled deeply and blew out a cloud 
of smoke. 

“‘You’re a decent fellow, Foster,” he said. “ And I’m 
not. If Lennox wants me, you can tell him to write to my 
club. Now I’m going on. Alone.” 

Half-way to the door he stopped. 

“ Tf you'd like to give her a message 

ce Yes ? 9? 

“No. I’ve changed my mind.” 

The door squeaked and rattled again, and the last glimpse 
was as he flung himself on to the front seat of the car. Then 
the side-curtain fell back into place, and the car moved 


away. 


bd 


”? he said. 
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Ian went back to the writing-room, his novel once 
more under his arm, and sat hastily down at the same 


table. 


“ Tell Daphne,” he wrote, “ that he has gone. I heard her 
in our room, and then I happened to meet him, but don’t tell her 
this unless you want to. There are trains for London at 5.22 
and 6.27. I think we ought to catch the first quite easily, and 
my packing will only take five minutes. Sorry, darling, about 
our week-end, but I expect you'll agree. Ill wait outside until 
youre ready.” 


On the fourth-floor corridor he met the charming 
chambermaid and pressed the note, folded, into her 
hand. 

“* My wife’s got her sister with her,” he said, “ and I don’t 
want to disturb them. Would you mind letting her have 
this and saying it’s from me? Mr. Foster. Yes; that’s 
right.” 

The charming chambermaid didn’t see him when she 
came out again, for he was hiding on the other side of the 
lift. But about two minutes later there was the sound of an 
opening door, and he darted forward. 

“Tan. Ian, darling, how did you do it?” 

“J don’t know. Where did you meet her ? ” 

“On the stairs. I was coming down to look for you. 
Has he really gone?” 

“Yes. Which train are we catching?” 

“The first, of course. Will you mind going in another 
carriage ? ” 

SW hatotve 

“You must, Ian. You don’t know what she’s been like. 
And will you see about a cab?” 

“Oh, all right. But g4 

“* And [ll do your packing for you. We'll be in the hall 
in twenty minutes. Sooner if you like. ” 

““ No, that'll be all right. But——” 
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* Darling, just this once. And you wouldn’t enjoy it with 
us ; really you wouldn’t.” 

“No. But——” 

** Can’t you understand I’d far sooner be alone with you ? 
Only you can’t help being a man, and a 

“Oh,” said Ian. “ All right.” 

“* And that’s just why I love you so,” said Felicity. 

“Do you? I say—just a second.” 

And like so many chapters in this book of Greenery Street 
this chapter also ends with an embrace. 


XIE 
I 
S: Ian Foster travelled up to London by himself in 


the corner of a third-class smoking carriage, and was 
given plenty of time in which to reflect on the 
unexpected outcome of his abbreviated week-end. He would 
willingly have reflected on anything else, for there was 
nothing pleasant about the after-taste of his adventure, 
but he had nothing, unfortunately, to distract him. ‘The 
bookstall at Folkestone Central had been closed in honour 
of Sunday, and in a sudden wish to show the sympathy 
which he dared not utter he had pressed The Incredible 
Disappearance of Mr. Foshua Summerletgh on his sister-in-law. 
She had said: ‘‘ Thank you”’—the first words which he 
had heard from her since he had listened outside the bed- 
room door. And then Felicity had separated them, and he 
had tramped off by himself to the front part of the train. 
It seemed doubtful now whether any real use would be made 
of his loan, and yet, somehow or other, it was the only thing 
that he had done during the whole afternoon on which it 
was possible to look back without horror and disgust. For 
that faint “Thank you” did perhaps mean that Daphne 
didn’t altogether hate him. It was by no means certain, 
of course; and if she did hate him, then he was the last 
person in the world to say that she shouldn’t. He had 
gone barging in where, as he was now beginning to realise, 
the most omniscient of angels might very well have feared to 
tread. He had jumped to the most far-fetched conclusions, 
and acted on the most lightly-considered impulse, without 
any thought of where it was all going to lead or any real 
knowledge of how it had all come about. If means were 
ever justified by ends, then he might yet prove to have done 
right. But were they? And what had he really been out’ 
after? Daphne’s happiness, or just—just the common, 
conventional fear of scandal ? 
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If he were to be put on his defence, then he supposed that 
he might also mention Bruce’s honour. But he knew well 
enough that at the time he had hardly thought of Bruce at 
all. He had been thinking principally of Felicity, which 
was as much as to say that he had been thinking principally 
of himself. . . . 

Morally, of course, Daphne had had no business to try and 
run away. But actually—well, that wasn’t always the same 
thing. Supposing she went back to Bruce and were miserable 
ever afterwards; or supposing Bruce wouldn’t take her 
back, that she had told him what she was going to do; what 
would he have to congratulate himself on then? What, 
which was really more important, would he say to 
Felicity ? 

Then he remembered how Felicity had kissed him in that 
deserted corridor, and how, later, she had squeezed his hand 
in the darkness of the cab; and fora brief second everything 
was all right. Only for a second, though, while he took 
breath to start off again at the beginning. 

“« The fact is,” he said, trying desperately to sum it all up ; 
“ the fact is that in real life things happen so quickly that you 
never know what you’re going to do till you’ve done it.” And 
the next time that he came round to this point, he added 
an alternative epigram. “The fact is that half the time 
there’s no difference between what’s right and what’s wrong 
until the whole thing’s over.” 

“J don’t suppose,” he continued gloomily, ‘“‘ that Daphne 
will ever speak to me again.” 

But here, as it happened, he was wrong. At the next 
station the train came to a standstill, and with that illusive 
air of finality peculiar to Sunday evenings on British rail- 
ways. A leisurely clanking of milk-cans began at the far 
end of the platform, and in a sudden fit of restlessness Jan 
got out of his smoking-carriage and wandered off to inspect 
progress. Save for occasional quick glances, to make sure 
that the train wasn’t moving, he was careful to look away 
from it, for he didn’t want anyone to imagine that he was 
leaving his exile through curiosity. Probably for the same 
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reason he moved with a slightly self-conscious stiffness, 
and after a few paces turned up the collar of his 
overcoat. 

The disguise, however, did not serve to conceal his iden- 
tity. He was not only recognised but addressed. 

“‘ Hullo,” he answered, turning quickly and snatching off 
his hat. 

“* Come in here,” said Daphne. 

“What? Oh, rather.” 

The hearty acceptance was modified by an anxious side- 
glance for instructions from Felicity, and Daphne laughed. 
Yes, actually laughed. 

““Tt’s all right,” she said, struggling with the catch of the 
door. “I’ve a 

“Let me,” interrupted Tan, springing forward. He 
mastered the handle anJ climbed in. 

“I’m glad I saw you,” said Daphne. “* We’re both pining 
for a cigarette. For two cigarettes, in fact,” she added, 
with an air of quotation which Ian was too much pre- 
occupied to notice. 

Once more Mr. Foster offered his Samaritan case, and, 
simultaneously remembering the last time he had done so, 
nearly let it drop out of his hand. 

“¢ Steady,” said Daphne. ‘* Thank you.” 

“¢ M—match ? ” 

Please: 

Steady, indeed! Well, Daphne herself seemed steady 
enough. Puffing away in a non-smoker, staring back at 
him like that, and The stare suddenly collapsed. 
She turned her head away and coughed. ‘Tried to 
look back again. And this time it was Ian who gave 
way. 

“You can say what you like,” he was thinking, “ but she’s 
putting all this on. I wish to God there were anything one 
could do.” Yet there was a thrill here also. The discovery 
that some one seven years older than himself was not, as one 
had automatically imagined, seven times more capable of 
ordering their own destiny. He saw his interposition in a 
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different light; as one accident impinging on another 
accident, in a world which consisted—however much every- 
one might pretend—simply of a series of accidents. And as 
the weight of one responsibility was lifted, a second des- 
cended in its place. “We none of us know what we're 
doing,” he thought ; “ and none of us ever will. We’re all, 
every one of us, in the same silly little boat.” 

He looked, wonderingly, at Felicity. 

“* Match, darling ? ” she asked. 

Click. Introspection and moralising had gone. This 
was no boat, but a rattling, badly-lit railway carriage, and in 
another twenty minutes they would be crossing Charing 
Cross bridge. "This morning it had been Daphne’s Rubicon. 
Now it was just the meaningless monstrosity which it had 
always been. 

** Here you are,” he answered. 

For some reason they all began talking about Christmas 

resents ; a little feverishly at first, a little inclined to look 
at A while addressing B, to leave sentences unfinished and to 
laugh where there was nothing to laugh at. But every 
moment it grew easier ; every moment the strain seemed to 
relax. If this return through space were not, as they were 
trying to make it, a return through time, yet at least they 
were doing their best. And Ajax, of course, was the very 
greatest help. 

“* T really believe,” thought Ian, ** that I was right to come 
and join them. I really believe I was.” 

At isolated instants he still felt desperately out of it; a 
stranger in the presence of these two sisters, whose expression 
varied ever so slightly when they looked from each other to 
him. Occasionally, also, he had an uncomfortable feeling 
that he, as well as the otter two men whose spirits haunted 
this carriage, had been discussed on the early part of the 
journey. Something in the way that Daphne tilted her 
eyes at him had put the idea into his head, but perhaps it 
was imagination. He told himself, absurdly enough, that 
he knew all about Daphne now. He reminded himself, 
more reasonably, that Felicity was his wife. And in any 
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case—this at least was beyond all doubt—in another minute 
or so the journey would be over. Why: Yes; there 
were the lights on the river already. 

“¢ We’re there,” he said, rising to stamp the stiffness out 
of his legs. “A taxi, Daphne? Or shall we drop 

ony 

“We'll drop her, of course,’ 
her jewel-case from the rack. 

Daphne said nothing, so it was to be assumed that she 
accepted. 

It was not until the cab was turning into her street that 
her voice was heard again. And then: 

“‘ Look here, you two,” she said. ‘I want you to know 
something.” 

“No,” said the Fosters in quick unison. 

“Tm going to say it, though. It’s this. Bruce is coming 
back late to-night and I’m going to tell him everything. 
No—I must. I can’t help it if it hurts him; it’s got to be 
done. I couldn’t go back on any other terms. If he turns 
me out, then Bf 

“ He won't,” said Felicity. 

“No. I know that. We shall probably settle down 
again quite comfortably after my—my escapade. That’s 
what happens, you see. And I shall grow old, and when 
I’m old I shall be quite happy. I’m not very happy just 
now, but anyone can tell you whose fault that is.” 

“Tt isn’t, darling,” cried Felicity. ‘‘ We know how good 
you are.” 

* Good ?.” said Daphne, and the light from a street lamp 
suddenly lit up her “‘ queer” face. “‘ I’ve behaved abomin- 
ably. But Larry ”’—you could see the effort to speak this 
name— was nothing. It was only .. .” 

She and the cab stopped at the same moment. 

“Tt’s all right, Ian,” she said, following him as he jumped 
out with her suit-case. “ [’ve still got my key. And here’s 
half-a-crown. No; I shall scream at the top of my voice if 
you don’t take it. And, Ian—thank you for what you 
did.” 


’ said Felicity, reaching for 
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* Nothing,” said Ian huskily. 

Mrs. Lennox turned back to the dark interior of the 
cab. 

“ Darling,” she whispered, as she kissed her sister, “ you 
don’t know how terribly I hate you.” 

Then she smiled bravely, and kissed her again. 


2 


After a long silence Felicity said : 
ie Tan. Are you sorry you married into my family ? ” 
** No,” said Ian. 
“ You're sure ‘wi 
“You knowlam. F'licity, you know I am.’ 
A short, but well-employed pause. 
And, lan, you'll still take to-morrow as a holiday, won’t 
ou ? o> 
Lr To-morrow?” said Ian vaguely. And then, with a 
gasp: “Oh! I say, Good Heavens!” 
“What ? What’s the matter? ” 
“The Murderess. I’d forgotten all about her. I say, 
what on earth are we todo?” 
Felicity, it would appear, had not forgotten. 
“T know,” she said. “ It’s awfully awkward.” 
“We might just as well have Well, I don’t really 
mean that, of course ; only 2? 
“Tt can’t be helped,” said Pelicity. ““ We ought to have 
written as soon as we got there.” 
“ But it wouldn’t have reached her on a Sunday,” Ian 
pointed out. “And, besides, I did write.” 
“UW hated 
“* Oh, it’s all right. I didn’t send it. I just thought I’d 
jot something down that might help you, and then... 
Well, I forgot to tell you.” 
“Oh,” said Felicity. “ What.did you say By. 
“PI read it to you when we get in,” said Ian. “ But 
that’s not the point. The point 1s, what are we going to 
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“No,” said Felicity. “The real point is, will there be 
any food in the house ?” 

“‘ Never mind about that. Do you think it would do if 
we sent my letter down to the kitchen ? ” 

“No,” said Felicity again. ‘I don’t.” 

“ Then will you speak to her to-night ? ” 

ce No.” 

“ Well es 

“ But you can, if you like.” 

“T’?d much rather not,” said Jan. And here the cab 
turned into Greenery Street. ‘“‘ Something’s got to be 
settled,”’ he added, desperately. ‘‘ You know it has.” 

“* All right,” said Felicity. ‘“‘ Settle it, then.” 

“Yes, but——” Here it became necessary to rise and 
put one’s head out of the window, for the driver was clearly 
aiming at the wrong side of the road. 

** The last house on the left,” Ian shouted. 

The cab took a sudden swerve, and he sat down again 
more abruptly than he had intended. 

‘The fact is———”’ he began once more. 

“Oh, Ian, I’m so tired, darling. Please can’t we talk 
about it some other time ? ” 

“Tm only: No, left. Left!’ He hammered on 
the front window with Daphne’s half-crown, and the cab 
drew up. At the same moment two policemen manifested 
themselves on the pavement, and one of them, stepping 
forward, opened the door. 

** Are you the gentleman who lives here ? ” he asked. 

“What?” said Ian. He was trying to look at the taxi- 
meter, to find the right fare, to prevent Ajax falling head 
first into the street and to pick up Felicity’s jewel-case all 
at the same instant ; so that he may be forgiven for appear- 
ing a little inattentive. 

“Are you the gentleman at Number Twenty-three ? ” 
asked the policeman again. 

*PYescusnid' lan." -Of course Icame? 

So far as he could spare time to deal with the matter, he 
imagined that he was about to be invited to take a ticket for 
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a police concert. This would explain a certain brusquerie in 
his speech. And really these fellows might wait until one 
had got one’s front door open. 

** Shut up, Ajax,” he added ; for at the sight of a uniform, 
Ajax had immediately begun to growl. 

“Mr. Foster?” inquired the policeman once more, 
determined, apparently, that there should be no mistake. 

- “ What’s the matter, Ian?” This was Felicity from the 
depths of the cab. 

** ] don’t know,” said Ian, out on the pavement now, and 
unwinding Ajax’s lead from his legs. “ What is the 
matter?” he asked the policeman. “I must say-——” 

** T’m glad you’ve come, sir,” interrupted the policeman. 
From a subdued movement in the background one gathered 
that the pleasure was shared by his colleague. For the first 
time it occurred to Ian that something had gone wrong, 
and his imagination being in a very active state, he instantly 
saw a picture of the Murderess stricken with delirium 
tremens while the kitchen chimney caught fire and Gertrude 
had fits. 

** What ts it ?” he snapped. 

“He got clean away, sir,” said the policeman. ‘ And 
my theory is that he was disturbed. We can’t see no 
damage, sir, except to the area door, but I’d be glad if you’d 
come in with me and ie 

“Who got clean away?” Ian cut in. “ And where on 
earth are my servants?” 

The two helmets turned to each other and nodded 
ponderously. 

“One of these sneak-thieves,” said the helmet-in-chief. 
“ You wouldn’t hardly call it a burglary, not in a house like 
this. You see, sir i 

** Hullo,” broke in a fresh voice. “1 say, is anything 
wrong ? ” 

It was Mr. Bingham, wearing a rather ornate smoking- 
jacket, such as a man’s tailor will force on him on the eve 
of his marriage, and with a table-napkin tucked under one 
arm. If further evidence were required to show that 
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Mr. Bingham was in the middle of his dinner, it might be 
found in the fact that he put this question with his mouth 
full. 

The arrival of this reinforcement from the ranks of 
Greenery Street seemed to encourage Felicity to leave 
the cab, and Mr. Bingham extended his greeting to her as 
well. 

“Hullo, Mrs. Foster,” he said. “I say, what’s 
happened ?” 

**T don’t know,” answered Felicity. “ Ian, what’s it all 
about ? ” 

** As far as I can gather,” said Ian, ‘‘ somebody’s broken 
into my house.” He turned back to the principal helmet. 
“Ts that right ? ” he asked. 

“That’s right, sir.” 

** But where are the servants?” asked Felicity. “ Ian, 
ask him what’s happened to the servants ? ” 

At this point the party was joined by Joanna, also bearing 
a table-napkin. 

“Hullo, Felic’ty,” she said. ‘“‘ Were you asking about 
your maids? ‘They went off in a cab together yesterday 
afternoon. With their boxes. My cook sawthem. Didn’t 
you know?” 

The statement produced a considerable sensation in the 
Foster family, and it was left to Mr. Bingham to draw an 
obvious deduction. 

“Tn that case,” he said, “ they can’t have had anything 
to do with the fellow breaking in. I suppose he saw the 
house was empty and... .” 

At the same moment Joanna tugged at his sleeve, and the 
two constables fixed him with their ox-like eyes. His voice 
faded away. 

“You might as well pay the taxi,’ 
breaking in on the silence. 

So Ian paid the taxi. 

“* And go away,” he added inhospitably. 

He had spoken without thinking, merely giving expres- 
sion to his annoyance at the driver’s evident enjoyment of 
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the scene ; but—unexpectedly—the second policeman came 
to his support. Taxi-drivers were his natural enemies, 
and here was a heaven-sent opportunity for putting one 
of them in his place. 

rset what the gen’leman said?” he demanded. 
oc 9 p Niteece 

The taxi-driver was out-numbered, and hopped it. The 
second policeman, his honour satisfied, subsided into his 
original reserve. 

“ And now?” said Ian. “ What happens now?” 

The first policeman cleared his throat. 

“ Tf you’d just go over the place with me and my friend, 
sir,” he said; ‘and see if anything’s missing. I’ve got to 
make my report, you see, sir.” 

He produced his note-book, and slapped it affectionately. 

“* All right,” said Ian. He turned to Mr. Bingham for a 
hasty aside. ‘* Half-a-crown each ?” he murmured. 

“Ample,” decided Mr. Bingham. And then: “I say, 
have you had any dinner ? ” 

“Not yet,” said Ian. ‘* But——” 

“¢ Joanna, they haven’t had any dinner. Make ’em come 
in and join us. No, honestly, we’ve only just started. 
Haven’t we?” 

“You must,” said Joanna, as the Fosters hesitated. 
“‘ They’ve given us far too much for ourselves.” 

Ian looked at Felicity; their eyes met, and fell. They 
could face the desertion of their staff (which, after all, had 
solved a pretty tough problem) and the visitation of the 
house-breaker (for they had the policeman’s word that he 
had done no damage), but could they—must they climb 
down from their proud position as an old married couple 
in Greenery Street by dining with the Binghams before the 
Binghams dined with them ? 

But when could the Binghams dine at Number Twenty- 
three, now? There, indeed, was the rub. 

Might one pretend that such an emergency invitation 
didn’t count? Or must one definitely give up one’s six 
months’ seniority, and admit that these upstart neighbours, 
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these honeymooners, were capable of helping one out of a 
hole ? 

It was Ian—remembering Felicity’s cry of fatigue in the 
cab—who took the plunge. 

“It’s most awfully good of you,” he said. “If you 
really mean it x 

“But of course we do,” said the Binghams, speaking 
together. 

“© Then Tan picked up the suit-cases from the pave- 
ment—“ you go along next door, F’licity—with Ajax. Til 
be round in five minutes.” 

He had looked for opposition, but there was none. Felicity 
white-faced in the lamplight, was hanging on Joanna’s 
arm. 

“Don’t be long, darling,” was all she said. 

The principal policeman again cleared his throat. 

_“ This way, sir,” he said invitingly, and he began tramping 
down the area steps. 
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“Well ? ” asked the rest of the dinner-party. 

*“‘ Absolutely nothing,” was Ian’s report, as he slipped 
into his place at the table. “I took those two fellows all 
over the house, but I couldn’t see a sign that anything had 
been touched. Of course we shall have to get a new lock 
on the back door, but that won’t come to much.” 

“Insured ?” asked Mr. Bingham. 

“Oh, rather. My business, you know.” 

“‘ That’s the worst of insurance,” said Joanna, elliptically 
and mysteriously, but on the whole succeeding in summing 
it all up. 

“* Yes,” agreed the others. 

“The policeman seemed to think,” continued Ian, 
“that the fellow must have made a mistake in coming to 
our house at all.” 


“ Why ? ” asked Felicity. 
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‘Well, he said he was probably after our silver, and of 
sourse we’ve hardly got any.” 

“ How sickening for him,” said Joanna. 

“He said that a proper burglar wouldn’t have come 
unless he’d known there was something worth taking. In 
fact, altogether he didn’t seem to think very much of it, 
as burglaries go.” 

“ Offensive blighters, policemen,” said Mr. Bingham, 
the ex-motorist. ‘‘ Have some more of this stuff. What? 
Oh, all right, then ; I’ll ring the bell.” 

“You didn’t find any message from the servants, did 
you ?” asked Felicity. 

Tan looked a little uncomfortable. 

Wella ves-7 sheet said.. “/S».ai matter of :fact,: 1 did. 
They’d left a note on the hall table.” 

Felicity stretched her hand out across the cloth. 

“But I tore it up,” Ian added. ‘‘ It—well, it wasn’t 
very polite. They said .. .” 

“* What ?” asked Joanna. “ What did they say ?” 

But here the Binghams’ house-parlourmaid made her 
sntrance, and it became necessary to discuss other matters. 
zt struck Jan that Felicity would be just as well pleased if 
her servants’ insults were kept for private consumption, 
and he made no effort to return to the subject when the 
interruption was over. Besides, he had thought of some- 
thing else. . 

“I wonder what we’ll do about breakfast to-morrow,” 
he said. 

Felicity thanked the Binghams for their immediate offer 
of help, but she was quite firm. 

“We'll go to mummie’s,” she explained. “ Ian’s got 
a day off, so it won’t matter what time we get up.” 

“* What about hot water?” asked Mr. Bingham. ‘“ Any- 
body like to shave in our bathroom ? ” 

““ No, thank you,” said Felicity. ‘‘ We’ve got a gas thing. 
You understand it, don’t you, Ian?” 

Ian thought she was being just a little ungrateful. But 
she was tired, poor angel. Anybody could see that. 
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“It’s awfully good of you,” he said to the Binghams. 
* But if we don’t get any more shocks, I think the worst is 
now over.” 

Then he blushed. For though of course it was impossible 
for the Binghams to guess what any of the previous shocks 
had been, Felicity had given a start and followed this up 
by kicking him under the table. Why did women always 
think you were being tactless when you weren’t? And 
why did they always manage to make you feel tactless when 
you hadn’t been? He would have liked to return a scowl 
for that kick, but when he looked across he seemed to see his 
wife’s lip trembling. The unworthy impulse vanished, and 
with it the remains of the blush. 

** Ajax,” he called. “ I’ve got something for you.” 

“Qh, not now, darling,” said Felicity. “‘He must 
learn to wait till we’ve finished.” 

“Dash it!” thought Ian. “It’s not my fault that the 
house was broken into.” But he managed to control him- 
self, and the next moment Felicity had relented and Ajax 
was being demoralised once again—by his mistress. 

“‘ About to-morrow night,” said Joanna suddenly. ‘‘ Of 
course you won’t want us now, but won’t you come in here 
again ?” 

“What?” said Felicity. ‘Oh, thank you. I mean, no, 
thank you. Wecouldn’t really. Yousee.. .” 

She broke off there, and*looked at Ian as if it were his 
business to explain. But how could he explain, when he 
didn’t know what she was thinking ? 

“ F’licity’s awfully tired,” he decided to say. “In fact, I 
really think she ought to go straight to bed.” 

This satisfied nobody. 

**1’m not in the least tired,” said Felicity. 

“< Besides,” said Mr. Bingham, “‘ we want to take you all 
over our house again. Don’t we?” he appealed to his wife. 

“* Of course we do,” said Joanna. 

Felicity immediately swung round like a weather-cock. 

“Tl am tired,” she said. “Some other time, Joanna, 
darling. I a 
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And she stood up. ; 

Tan caught a look of sympathy in Ned Bingham’s face, and 
had returned it before he could remember how much longer 
he had been married. 

“ But you’re not going now ? ” protested Joanna. 

“T must,” said Felicity. “ I’m—I’m simply dog-tired. 
Jan, tell them Explain to them fe 
‘ She picked up Ajax, and Mr. Bingham sprang to the 

oor. 

“Tm afraid she’s a bit upset,” said Ian in a loud whisper 
to Mrs. Bingham. It was the best he could do, but Joanna 
took it nobly. 

“Tt ss a shame about your servants and everything,” she 
answered. “ But if there’s anything we can possibly o 

** No, nothing, really. I mean, it’s most frightfully 
He wrung her hand ferociously, turned, and bolted out into 
the passage. 

“‘ Good-night, Ned. [’m most awfully obliged to you 
and all that.” 

“¢ Piffle, old man.” 

Another hearty handclasp, and Ian had joined his wife on 
the pavement. 

“Good night!” they both called back to Mr. Bingham. 

“Good night, Good-night, Mrs. Foster.” 

And he closed the door. 

On their own doorstep, while Ian was fumbling for his 
key : 
t I suppose you think I was rude,” said Felicity. 

“Oh, no. Oh, no, darling. Not in the——” 

““T was. I’m sorry, but I just ” She stopped, and 
instantly began again. 

“* What did the servants say ? ” she asked. 

“Infernal cheek,” said Ian. “Said they couldn’t stay 
in a place where we were always coming into the basement. 
Said they never got enough to eat. Brutes!” 

‘Then they’re not coming back ? ” 

62 No.” 

“Tm glad,” said Felicity. 
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“So am I,” said Ian. He opened the door. ‘ There 
you are, darling.” 

He felt somehow that the crisis, to whatever it had been 
due, was over. But he couldn’t be sure, and much as he 
wanted to turn on the hall light and look at his wife’s face, 
there was still another duty to be performed. 

“Tl just take Ajax for a little run,” he said. ‘ Are you 
going to bed?” 

ce Wiecn. 

‘I took your suit-case up. You’ve got the key, haven’t 

Onn,” 
eves, datlingw. 7.4 lan 
But Ian wasina hurry. He didn’t hear her. 
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The second floor of Number Twenty-three, Greenery Street. 
The bedroom 1s in darkness. 

ECUCi ee ane 

NOG bie CF 

Felicity : “‘ Did I wake you up?” 

Ian: “No, no. I can’t go to sleep. What is it ?” 

Felicity : “ve been wondering whether I should tell 
you or not. But I think I’d better.” 

lan (wide awake now) : “ What is it, darling ? ” 

Felicity: “Yan—the burglar did takesomething. I noticed 
as soon as I came upstairs that my dressing-table had 
been oe 

Ian; “ What: What do you mean?” 

Felicity : “Vm awfully sorry, darling, but I’m afraid 
he’s taken grandmamma’s pearls. I suppose ? 

Ian: “Taken the pearls? I say, are you sure ? ” 

Felicity : “ Absolutely. I left the drawer locked, and I 
found it burst open, and What are you doing ? ” 

Ian; ‘Turning on the light.” 

Felicity : “‘ No, don’t, darling. There’s nothing to see. 

And, honestly, Ian, except for telling grandmamma I don’t 
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mind in the least. I’m going to buy you a new watch 
with the money.” 

Tan: “What money ?” 

Felicity : ‘“‘ With the insurance, I mean.” 

[Here there is a long and portentous silence. ] 

Lan (at last): “1 don’t know what you'll think of me. 
But—well—’s a matter of fact, I’m afraid there won’t 
be any.” 

Felicity : “Won't be any what ?” 

Ian: “I took those confounded pearls out of the policy 
when you sold them, and—well, I forgot to put ’em 
back!'F’licity, 1 xe 

Felicity (quite calmly): “ You mean we won’t get any- 

thing at all?” 

Ian: “ Well—no.” 

Feitcity : “Ian, darling, I’m so glad. You don’t know 
how I'd got to hate them. I’m thankful—yes, truly, 
I’m thankful you forgot. Besides, now I feel I needn’t 
tell anybody.” 

Ian: “ Yes, but co 

Felicity : “They weren’t lucky, darling. I know they 
weren’t. So will you promise me to go to sleep now?” 

Ian: “'That’s all very well, but fg 

Felicity : “‘ We’re never going to talk about them again. 
Please, Ian. It’s just like a terrific weight off my 
mind. And you're not to tell the police, or anybody. 
I couldn’t bear it if that burglar was caught.” 

Ian: “ But I feel “4 

Felicity: “You mustn’t. You mustn’t feel anything. 
And besides, I—I’ve got something much more 
important to tell you.” 

Ian: “ What do you mean?” 

Felicity : “ Are you sure you’re still awake ?” 

Tan: ** Yes, of course I am.” 

Felicity : “ Well—” (pause). “Do you remember that 
time when we were talking about having our wedding 
photograph framed ?” 

lan (slowly): “Yes?” 
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Felicity : ‘Do you remember when I made you promise 
not to say ‘nursery’ again? Do you?” 

Ian (still more slowly) : ** Ye-es?” 

Felicity : ‘“‘ Well—you can now. That’s all.” 

Ian (declining to avail himself of this permission, and 
speaking in a voice of absolute terror) : “Good God!” 
Felicity ; “* Darling—you don’t mind, do you? You’re 

not angry?” 

Ian: “Mind? Angry? No;I1 F’licity. F’licity, 
darling. You'll be all right, though; won’t you? You 
promise me you'll be all right { ” 

Felicity (dreamily) : ‘I wasn’t quite sure at first, but I 
looked in the book again and———” 

Ian: ‘ Will you promise me to be all right ? ” 

Felicity : ‘‘ Will you swear to go on being fond of me?” 

Ian: “ Yes, as long as - 

Felicity (courageously) : “Oh, I shall be all right. But 
you do see now, don’t you, why I can’t bother about 
the burglar. And, Ian, you will promise to go on 
always liking me best ? ” 

lan (passtonately) : “ As if I should ever care twopence 
about anybody else in the whole damned world! 
Where’s your hand? F'licity, I want your hand.” 

[He holds tt in the darkness. | 

Felicity: “ Darling Ian. You must try not to be 
frightened.” 

Lan (untruthfully) : “ Pm not.” 

[Silence. | 

Tan (suddenly) : “ F’licity. I say.” 

Felicity (as of from very far away): “Yes?” 

Ian: “ Did you tell Daphne? Did you—in the train, 
I mean?” 

Feliaty >“ Yes2? 

Ian: “ Before you told me?” 

Felicity: “But I wasn’t certain then. And_ poor 
Daphne, it was just—--” 

Jan: “It’s ali right, darling. I understand.” 

(He squeezes her hand again. Presently they fall asleep. | 
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And here, inevitably, this book of Greenery Street comes 
to an end. For, as we learnt in the prologue, from this 
moment the sequel 1s preordained. The magic year draws 
to a close, and before another year is out the Fosters will 
have felt their little house beginning--oh, so gently, at 
first—to drive them forth. Shall we give them two more 
years in Greenery Street? What does it matter? 
A new chapter—the first in a new book—has begun to-night, 
and the name of that book is not known to us yet. Better, 
therefore, to leave them now, before they have learnt that 
the magic year can never, never come twice. 

For already, as they lie asleep there, the centre of interest 
has shifted through the party wall to the house next door. 
A new hero and heroine have arrived in the stree: to take 
up the endless story, to be the sport and pride of those little 
gods whom once we saw in Felicity’s drawing-room, to carry 
on the adventurous tradition of these ridiculous dwellings, 
where time flies, and Fate is laughed at, and loving hearts 
are always and eternally young. 

Good-bye, then, Felicity. Good-bye, Ian. And good- 
bye, Greenery Street—faithless, evanescent, adorable spot. 
We thought, when we set out, that we were going to expose 
you, but it seems you have pracd the tables on us, and 
once again you have come up smiling. 

Long may you continue to smile... . 


THE END. 
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Messrs. Mitchell and Bent will shortly issue‘ The 
Life of Madaia Grey’ by Anita Serle: a critical 
biography based largely on private correspondence 
and intimate personal knowledge. 

That was in The Times a fortnight ago. And now 
the reviews are beginning— 

The Cult of Madala Grey. . . 

The Problem of Madala Grey. . . 

The Secret of Madala Grey. . . 

I wish they wouldn’t. Oh, I wish they wouldn’t. 

No admirer of the late Madala Grey’s arresting 
art can fail to be absorbed by these intimate and 
unexpected revelations ... 

Delicately, unerringly, Miss Serle traces to its 
source the inspiration of that remarkable writer. . . 
And—this will please Anita most of all— 

We ourselves have never joined in the chorus of 
praise that, a decade ago, greeted the appearance of 
‘ Eden Walls’ and its successors, and in our opinion 
Miss Serle, in her biographical enthusiasm, uses the 
word genius a little too often and too easily. Madala 
Grey has yet to be tried by that subtlest of literary 
critics, the Man with the Scythe. But whether or 
not we agree with Miss Serle’s estimate of her heroine, 
there can be no two questions us to the literary value 
of the ‘ Life’ itself. It definitely places Miss Serle 
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among the Boswells, and as we close its fascinating 
pages we find ourselves wondering whether our grand- 
children will remember Miss Serle as the biographer 
of Madala Grey, or Madala Grey as the subject matter 
merely. of a chronicle that has become a classic. 

That is to say—La reine est morte. Vive la reine! 
Anita will certainly be pleased. Well, I suppose 
she’s got what she wants, what she’s always wanted. 
She isn’t a woman to change. The new portrait in 
the Bookman might have been taken when I knew 
her: the mouth’s a trifle harder, the hair a trifle 
greyer; but no real change. But it amuses me 
that there should be her portrait in all the papers, 
and none of Madala Grey; not even in the Life 
itself. I can hear Anita’s regretful explanations 
in her soft, convincing voice. She will make a 
useful little paragraph out of it— 

Miss Serle, whose‘ Life of Madala Grey’ is causing 
no small stir in literary circles, tells us that the brilliant 
novelist had so great a dislike of being photographed 
that there is no record of her features in existence. 
An odd foible in one who, in our own recollection, 
was not only a popular writer but a strikingly beautiful 
woman. 

And yet, from her heavy, solitary frame (we have 
no other pictures in our den) that * beautiful woman,’ 
with her flowered scarf and her handful of cowslips, 
is looking down at this moment at me—at me, and 
the press cuttings, and The Times, and Anita’s 
hateful book. And she says, unmistakeably— 
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‘ Does it matter? What does it matter?’ laughing 
a little as she says it. 

Then I laugh too, because Anita knows all about 
the portrait. 

After all, does it matter? Does it matter what 
Anita says and does and writes? And why should 
I of all people grudge Anita her success? Honestly, 
I don’t. And I don’t doubt that the book is well 
written : not that I shall read it. There’s no need: 
I know exactly what she will have written: I know 
how convincing it will be. But it won’t be true. 
It won’t be Madala Grey. 

Of course Anita would say—‘* My dear Jenny, 
what do you know about it? You never even met 
her. You heard us, her friends, her intimates, 
talking about her for—how long? An _ hour? 
Two hours? And on the strength of that—that 
eaves-dropping five years ago’ (I can hear the nip 
in her voice still) ‘ you are so amusing as to challenge 
my personal knowledge of my dearest friend. 
Possibly you contemplate writing the story of 
Madala Grey yourself? If so, pray send me a 
copy.’ And then the swish of her skirt. She always 
wore trains in those days, and she always glided 
away before one could answer. 

But I could answer. I remember that evening 
so well. I don’t believe ve forgotten a word or a 
movement, and if J could only write it down, those 
two hours would tell, as Anita’s book never will, the 
story of Madala Grey. 
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I ought to be able to write; because Anita is my 
mother’s cousin; though I never saw her till I was 
eighteen. 

Mother died when I was eighteen. 

If she had not been ill so long it would have been 
harder. As it was—but there’s no use in writing 
down that black time. Afterwards I didn’t know 
what to do. The pension had stopped, of course. 
I’d managed to teach myself typing, though Mother 
couldn’t be left much; but I didn’t know shorthand, 
and I couldn’t get work, and my money was 
. dwindling, and I was getting scared. I was ready 
to worship Anita when her letter came. She was 
sorry about Mother and she wanted a secretary. 
If I could type I could come. 

I remember how excited I was. Id always lived 
in such a tiny place and we couldn’t afford Mudie’s. 
To go to London, and meet interesting people, and 
live with a real writer, seemed too good to be true. 
And it helped that Anita and her mother were 
relations. Mother used to stay with Great-aunt 
Serle when she was little. Somehow that made 
things easier to me when I was missing Mother more 
than usual. 

In the end, after all those expectations, I was only 
three weeks with Anita. They were a queer three 
weeks. I was afraid of her. She was one of those 
people who make you feel guilty. But she was 
kind to me. I typed most of the day, for she was a 
fluent worker and never spared either of us; but 
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she took me to the theatre once, and I used to pour 
out when interesting people came to tea. In the 
first fortnight I met nine novelists and a poet; but 
I never found out who they were, because they all 
called each other by their Christian names and 
you couldn’t ask Anita questions. She had such a 
way of asking you why you asked. She used to 
glide about the room in a cloud of chiffon and 
cigarette smoke—she had half-shut pale eyes just 
the colour of the smoke—and pour out a stream of 
beautiful English in a pure cool voice; but if they 
interrupted her she used to stiffen and stop dead 
and in a minute she had glided away and begun to 
talk to someone else. Old Mrs. Serle used to sit 
in a corner and knit. She never dropped a stitch; 
but she always had her eyes on Anita. She was 
different from the rest of my people. She had an 
accent, not cockney exactly, but odd. She had had 
a hard life, I believe. Mother said of her once that 
her courage made up for everything. But she 
never told me what the everything was. Great- 
aunt’s memory was shaky. One day she would 
scarcely know you, and another day she would 
be sensible and kind, very kind. She liked parties. 
People used to come and talk to her because she 
made them laugh; but every now and then, when 
Anita was being brilliant about something, she would 
put up her long gnarled finger and say—‘ Hush ! 
Listen to my daughter !’ and her eyes would twinkle. 
But I never knew if she were proud of her or not. 
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Everybody said that Anita was brilliant. She 
could take a book to pieces so that you saw every 
good bit and every bad bit separated away into 
little compartments. But she spoiled things for 
you, books and people, at least she did for me. 
She sneered. She said of the Baxter girl once, for 
instance—‘ She’s really too tactful. If you go to 
tea with her you are sure to be introduced to your 
oldest friend. And again—‘ She always likes the 
right people for the wrong reasons.’ 

Of course one knows what she meant, but I liked 
the Baxter girl all the same. Beryl Baxter—but 
everyone called her the Baxter girl. She was kind 
to me because I was Anita’s cousin, and she used to 
talk to me when Anita wasn’t in the mood for her. 
She asked me to call her ‘ Beryl’ almost at once. 
Anita used to be awfully rude to her sometimes, 
and then again she would have her to supper and 
spend an evening going through her MSS. and I 
could tell that she was giving her valuable help. 
The Baxter girl used to listen and agree so eagerly 
and take it away to re-write. I thought she was 
dreadfully grateful. I hated to hear her. And 
when she was gone Anita would lean back in her 
chair with a dead look on her face and say— 

“God help her readers! Jenny, open the 
window. That girl reeks of patchouli.” And then 
—‘* Why do I waste my time?” 

And Great-aunt Serle in her corner would chuckle 
and poke and mutter, but not loud— 
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‘““ Why does she waste her time? Listen to my 
daughter ! ”’ 

The next time the Baxter girl came Anita would 
hardly speak to her. 

The Baxter girl seemed to take it as a matter of 
course. But once she said to me, with a look on her 
face as if she were defending herself— 

** Ah—but you don’t write. You’re not keen. 
You don’t know what it means to be in the set.” 

** But such heaps of people come to see Anita,” 
I said, *‘ people she hardly knows.” 

‘““ They’re only the fringes,” said the Baxter girl 
complacently. ‘“‘ They’re not in the Grey set. 
They don’t come to the Nights. At least, only a 
few. Jasper Flood, of course—you’ve met him, 
haven’t you?—and Lila Howe—Masquerade, you 
know, and Sir Fortinbras.”” The Baxter girl always 
ticketed everyone she mentioned. ‘‘And_ the 
Whitneys. She used to stay with the Whitneys. 
And Roy Huth. And of course Kent Rehan.” 

“ Kent Rehan?” 

** The Kent Rehan,” said the Baxter girl. 

Then I remembered. The vicar’s wife always 
sent Mother the Academy catalogue after she had 
been up to town. I used to cut out the pictures I 
liked, and I liked Kent Rehan’s. They had wind 
blowing through them, and sunshine, and _ jolly 
blobs that I knew must be raw colour, and always 
the same woman. But you could never see her face, 
only a cheek curve or a shoulder line. They were 
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in the catalogue every year, and so I told the Baxter 
girl, She laughed. 

‘** Yes, he’s always on the line. Anita says that’s 
the worst she knows of him. And of course the 
veiled lady———” she laughed again, knowingly, 
** But there is one full face, I believe. The Spring 
Song he calls it. But it’s never been shown. 
Anita’s seen it. She told me. He keeps it locked 
away in his studio. They say he’s in love with her.” 

* With whom?” 

‘“* Madala Grey, of course.” 

I said— 

‘** Who is Madala Grey ?”’ 

The Baxter girl had sunk into the cushions until 
she was prone. I had been wondering with the bit 
of mind that wasn’t listening what the people at 
home would have said to her, with her cobweb 
stockings (it was November) and her coloured combs 
and her sprawl. It was a relief to see her sit up 
suddenly. 

““* Who’s Madala Grey!’”’ Her mouth stayed 
open after she’d finished the sentence. 

** Yes,’ Isaid. ‘* Who is she? ”’ 

“*’You mean to say you’ve never heard of Madala 
Grey? You’ve never read Eden Walls? Is there 
anyone in England who hasn’t read Eden Walls ?” 

““ Heaps,” I said. She annoyed me. She—they 
—they all thought me a fool at Anita’s. 

The Baxter girl sighed luxuriously. 

““My word, I envy you! I wish I was reading 
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Eden Walls for the first time—or Ploughed Fields. 
I don’t care so much about The Resting-place.” 
She laughed. ‘‘ At least—one’s not supposed to 
care about The Resting-place, you know. It’s as 
much as one’s life’s worth—one’s literary life.” 

‘** What’s wrong with it?” 

*“Sentimental. Anita says so. She says she 
doesn’t know what happened to her over The 
Resting-place.”’ 

** T like the title,” I said. 

“Yes,sodoI. And I love the opening where 
Oh, but you haven’t read it. And you’re Anita’s 
cousin! Whatacomedy! Just like Anita though, 
not to speak of her.’ 

‘“ Why? Doesn’t Anita like her?” 

The Baxter girl was flat on the cushions ayain. 
She looked at me with those furtive eyes that 
always so strangely qualified her garrulity. 

‘“* Are you shrewd? Or was that chance?” 

** What ? ” 

*** Doesn’t Anita like her?’ ” 

** Doesn’t she then ? ”’ 

** Ah, now you're asking! Officially, very much. 
Too much, Z should say. And too much is just the 
same as the other thing, I think. Would you like 
Anita for your bosom friend? ”’ 

Naturally I said— 

** Anita’s been very kind to me.” Anita’s my 
cousin, after all. I didn’t like the Baxter girl’s tone. 

** Oh, she’s been kind to me.” The Baxter girl 
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caught me up quickly. She was like a sensitive 
plant for all her crudity. “Oh, I admire Anita. 
She’s the finest judge of style in England. Jasper 
Flood says so. You mustn’t think I say a word 
against Anita. Very kind to me she’s _ been.” 
Then, innocently, but her eyes were flickering again 
—‘* She was kind to Madala too, till i 

“* Well? ”? I demanded. 

** Till Madala was kind to her. Madala’s one of 
those big people. She'll never forget what she owes 
Anita—what Anita told her she owed her. After 
she made her own name, she made Anita’s. Anita, 
being Anita, doesn’t forget that.” 

‘** How d’you mean—made Anita’s name?” 

“Well, look at the people who come here— 
the people who count. What do you think the draw 
was? Anita? Oh yes, now. But they came first 
for Madala. Oh, those early days when Eden 
Walls was just out! Of course Anita had sense 
for ten. She ran Madala for all she was worth.” 

‘*Then you do like Madala Grey?” 

“TT?” The Baxter girl looked at me oddly. 
** She read my book. She wroteto me. That’s why 
Anita took me up. She let me come to the Nights. 
She started them, you know. Somebody reads a 
story or a poem, and then it’s talk till the milkman 
comes. Good times! But now Madala’s married 
she doesn’t come often. Anita carries on like grim 
death, of course. But it’s not the same. Last 
month it was dreary.” 
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“Is it every month?” 

“Yes. It’s tomorrow again. Tomorrow’s Sun- 
day, isn’t it? It’ll amuse you. You'll come, of 
course, as you're in the house.” 

“Will she? Herself?”? I found myself repro- 
ducing the Baxter girl’s eagerness. 

*“ Not now.” The common voice had deepened 
queerly. “* She’s very ill.”” She hesitated. ‘* That’s 
why I came today. I thought Anita might have 
heard. Not my business, of course, but a 
She made an awkward, violent gesture with her 
hands. ‘‘Oh, a genius oughtn’t to marry. It’s 
wicked waste. Well, so long! See you tomorrow ’ 
night !” 

She left me abruptly. 

I found myself marking time, as it were, all 
through that morrow, as if the evening were of great 
importance. The Baxter girl was always unsettling, 
or it may have been Anita’s restlessness that affected 
me. Anita was on edge. She was writing, writing, 
all the morning. She was at her desk when I came 
down. There was a mass of packets and papers 
in front of her and an empty coffee cup. I believe 
she had been writing all night. She had that white 
look round her eyes. But she didn’t need any 
typing done. Early in the afternoon she went out 
and at once Great-aunt, in her corner, put down her 
knitting with a little catch of her breath. But she 
didn’t talk: she sat watching the door. I had 
been half the day at the window, fascinated by the 
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fog. I’d never seen a London fog before. I found 
myself writing a letter in my head to Mother about 
it, about the way it would change from black to 
yellow and then clear off to let in daylight and 
sparrow-talk and the tramp-tramp of feet, and then 
back again to silence, and the sun like a ball that you 
could reach up to with your hand and hold. I was 
deep in my description—and then, of a sudden, I 
remembered that she wasn’t there to write to any 
more. It was so hard to remember always that she 
was dead. I got up quickly and went to Anita’s 
shelves for a book. Great-aunt hadn’t noticed 
anything. She was still watching the door. 

The little back room that opened on to the stair- 
case was lined to the ceiling with books, all so tidy 
and alphabetical. Anita lived for books, but I 
used to wonder why. She didn’t love them. Her 
books never opened friendlily at special places, and 
they hadn’t the proper smell. Iran my finger along 
the ‘ G’s’ and pulled out Eden Walls. 

I began in the middle of course. One always 
falls into the middle of a real person’s life, and a 
book zs a person. There’s always time to find out 
their beginning afterwards when you’ve decided to 
be friends. It isn’t always worth while. But it 
was with Hden Walls. I liked the voice in which 
the story was being told. Soon I began to feel 
happier. Then I began to feel excited. It said 
things I'd always thought, you know. It was 
extraordinary that it knew how I felt about things. 
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There’s a bit where the heroine comes to town and 
the streets scare her, because they go on, and on, 
and on, always in straight lines, like a corridor in a 
dream. Now how did she know of that dream? I 
turned back to the first page and began to read 
steadily. 

When Anita’s voice jerked me back to real life 
it was nearly dark. She was speaking to Great-aunt 
as she took off her wraps— 

“The fog’s confusing. I had to take a taxi to 
the tube. A trunk call is an endless business.” 

“Well? ” said Great-aunt. 

** Nothing fresh.” 

“Did he answer ? ”’ 

Anita nodded. 

** Was he——? Is she——? Did you ask——? 
What did he tell you, Anita? ” 

Anita stabbed at her hat with her long pins. She 
was flushing. 

“The usual details. He spares you _ nothing. 
Have you had tea, Mother?” She rang the bell. 

Great-aunt beat her hand on the arm of her chair 
in a feeble, restless way. When I brought her tea 
she said to me in her confidential whisper— 

‘** Give it to my daughter. She’s tired. She'll 
tell us when she’s not so tired.” 

She settled herself again to watch; but she 
watched Anita, not the door. 

And in a few minutes Anita did say, as the Baxter 
girl had said— 
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“* She’s very ill.” And then—“ I always told you 
we ought to have a telephone. I can’t be running 
out all the evening.” 

“Do they come tonight ? ” said Great-aunt Serle. 

Anita answered her coldly— 

“They do. Why not?” 

Great-aunt tittered. 

“Why not? Why not? Listen, little Jenny!” 

Anita, as usual, was quite patient. 

‘“* Mother, you mustn’t excite yourself. Jenny, 
give Mother some more tea. What good would it 
do Madala to upset my arrangements? Besides, 
Kent will have the latest news. JI think you may 
trust him.’ She gave that little laugh that was 
Great-aunt’s titter grown musical. Then she turned 
to me. 

‘“* By the way, Jenny, I expect friends tonight. 
You needn’t change, as you’re in mourning. You'll 
see to the coffee, please. We'll have the door open 
and the coffee in the little room. You might do it 
now while I dress.” 

The big drawing-room was divided from the little 
outer room by a curtained door. It was closed in 
the day-time for cosiness’ sake, but when it was 
flung back the room was a splendid one. The small 
room held the books and a chair or two, and a 
chesterfield facing the door that opened on to the 
passage and the narrow twisting stairs. They were 
so dark that Anita kept a candle and matches in 
the hall; but one seldom troubled to light it. It 
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was quicker to fumble one’s way. Anita used to 
long for electric light; but she would not install 
it. Anita had good taste. The house was old, and 
old-fashioned it should stay. 

I fastened back the door and re-arranged the 
furniture, and was sitting down to Eden Walls 
again when Great-aunt beckoned me. 

‘“* Go and dress, my dear!” 

** But Anita said ” T began. 

She held me by the wrist, all nods and smiles and 
hoarse whispers. 

“The pretty dress—to show a pretty throat— 
isn’t there a pretty dress somewhere? I know! 
Put it on. Put it on. What a white throat! 
I’ve a necklace somewhere—but then Anita would 
know. Mustn’t tell Anita!’ 

She pulled me down to her with fumbling, shaky 
hands. 

‘“‘ Tell me, Jenny, where’s my daughter ?”’ 

‘* Upstairs, Auntie.” 

“Tell me, Jenny —any news? Any news, 
Jenny, 

I didn’t know what to say to her. I was afraid 
of hurting her. She was so shaking and pitiful. 

‘“‘ Is it about Miss Grey, Auntie?” 

‘* Carey, Jenny—Carey. Mrs. John Carey. Good 
name. Good man. But Anita don’t like him. 
Anita won’t tell me. You tell me, Jenny!” 

‘** Auntie, it’s all right. It’s all right. She’ll tell 
you, of course, when she hears again.” And I 
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soothed her as well as I could, till she let me loosen 
her hand from my wrist, and kiss her, and start her 
at her knitting again, so that I could finish making 
ready the room. But as I went to wash my hands 
she called to me once more. 

a Y es; "Auntie 77 

**Putiton, Jenny. Don’taskmy daughter. Put 
it on.” 

She was a queer old woman. She made me want 
to cry sometimes. She was so frightened always, 
and yet so game. 

But I went upstairs after supper and put on the 
frock she liked. Black, of course, but with Mother’s 
lace fichu I liked myself in it too. I did my hair 
high. I don’t know why I took so much trouble 
except that I wanted to cheer myself up. It had 
been a depressing day in spite of Hden Walls. I 
looked forward to the stir of visitors. And then I 
was curious to see Kent Rehan. 

When I came down the Baxter girl was already 
there, standing all by herself at the fire. She was 
strikingly dressed; but she looked stranded. I 
wondered if Anita had been snubbing her. 

Anita was shaking hands with Mr. Flood and with 
a lady whom I had not seen before. She was 
blonde, with greenish-golden hair and round eyes, 
very black eyes that had no lights in them, not even 
when she smiled. She often smiled. She had a 
drawling voice and hardly spoke at all, except to 
Mr. Flood. If he talked to anyone else or walked 
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away from her, she would watch him for a minute, 
and then say— Jasper’ with a sort of purr, not 
troubling to raise her voice. But he always heard 
and came. She wore a wonderful Chinese shawl, 
white, with gold dragons worked on it, and whenever 
she moved it set the dragons crawling. She was 
powdered and red-lipped like a clown, and I didn’t 
really like her, but nevertheless there was something 
about her that was queerly attractive. When she 
smiled at me because I gave her coffee, I felt quite 
elated. But I didn’t like her. Mr. Flood called 
her ‘ Blanche.’ I never heard her other name. 

Anita seemed very pleased to see them. I caught 
scraps. 

‘*Am so glad—one’s friends about one—such a 
strain waiting for news. I phoned this afternoon. 
No, the usual phrases. Anxious, of course, but I 
should certainly have heard if. Good of you to 
come! No chance of the Whitneys, I’m afraid— 
too much fog. And what are you reading to us?” 

The Baxter girl, as I greeted her, stripped and 
re-dressed me with one swift look. 

‘*My dear, it suits you! I wish I could look 
Victorian. But I’m vile in black. Have you seen 
Lila? Imetheronthestep. They’ve turned down 
Sir Fortinbras in America. Isn’t it rotten luck? 
Anita said they would. Anita’s always right. 
Any more news of Madala?”’ 

Anita overheard her. She was suddenly gracious 
to the Baxter girl. 
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‘* You may be sure I should always let you know 
atonce. And what is this I hear about Lila? Poor 
Lila! It’s the last chapter, I’m afraid. I advised 
her from the beginning that the American public 
will not tolerate—but dear Lila is a Jaw unto her- 
self.” And then, as Miss Howe came in—“ Lila, 
my dear! How good of you to venture! A night 
like this makes me wonder why I continue in 
London. Madala has urged me to move out ever 
since No. No news. But Jasper’s been 
energetic ” She circled mazily about them 
while I brought the coffee. 

‘Kent coming?” said Mr. Flood, fumbling with 
his papers. 

Anita shrugged her shoulders. 

** Who can account for Kent? It may dawn on 
him that he’s due here—and again, it may not. 
It depends as usual, I suppose, on the new 
picture.” 

“* Oh yes, there’s a new one,” recollected the Baxter 
girl carefully. 

‘“There must be! He was literally flocculent 
yesterday.” Miss Howe chuckled. ‘That can 
only mean one of two things. Art or——” 

**—the lady! Who can doubt? Well, if Carey 
doesn’t object to his brotherly love continuing, I’m 
sure I don’t. But I wish it need not involve his 
missing his appointments.” Mr. Flood eyed his 
typescript impatiently. 

Anita was instantly all tact. 
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*“Oh, we won’t wait. Certainly not. Pull in 
to the fire. Now, Jasper!” 

But Miss Howe, as she swirled into Anita’s special 
chair, her skirts overflowing either arm, abolished 
Mr. Flood and his typescript with a movement of 
her soft dimply hands. 

‘““Oh, I’m not in the mood even for Jasper’s 
efforts. I want to let myself go. I want to damn 
publishers—and husbands! Damn them! Damn 
them! ‘There! Am I shocking you, Miss Sum- 
mer?’’ She smiled at me over their heads. She 
was always polite tome. I liked her. She was like 
a fat, pink pony. 

** Well, if you take my advice——” began Anita. 

** My darling, I love you, but I don’t want your 
advice. I only want one person’s advice—ever— 
and she has got married and is doing her duty in that 
state of life Hence I say—Damn husbands! 
I tell you I want Madala to soothe me, and storm at 
the injustice of publishers for me, and then—no, 
not give me a brilliant idea for the last chapter, 
but make me tell her one, and then applaud 
me for it. You know, Anita!” She dug at her 
openly. 

I caught a movement in Great-aunt’s corner. 

** Coffee, Auntie? ” 

She gave me a goblin glance. 

‘* My daughter!’’ She had an air of introducing 
her triumphantly. “Listen! She don’t like fat 


women.” 
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We listened. Anita’s voice was mellow with 
cordiality. 

‘* Yes indeed. Madala has often said to me that 
she thought you well worth encouraging.” 

Miss Howe laughed jollily. 

‘*] admire your articles, Nita. I wilt when you 
review me. But you'll never write novels, darling. 
You’ve not the ear. Madala may have said that, 
but she didn’t say it in that way.” 

** She certainly said it.” 

** Some day Ill ask her.” 

‘Some day! Oh, some day!’ The Baxter girl 
was staring at the fire. ‘‘ Shall we ever get her 
back?” 

‘“In a year! Let us give her a year!”’ Mr. 
Flood looked up at the lady beside him with a thin 
smile. I couldn’t bear him. He sat on the floor, 
and he called you ‘ dear lady,’ and sometimes he 
would take hold of your watch-chain and finger it 
as he talked to you. But he was awfully clever, 
I believe. He wrote reviews and very difficult 
poetry that didn’t rhyme. Anita was generally 
mellifluous to him and she quoted him a good deal. 
She turned to him with just the same smile— 

““ Ah, of course! You’ve met John Carey too.” 

“For my sins, dear lady—for my sins.” 

‘* Not the same sins, surely,’’ breathed the blonde 
lady. 

‘“ As the virtuous Carey’s? Don’t be rude to 
me! It’s a fact—the man’s a churchwarden. He 
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carries a little tin plate on Sundays! Didn’t you 
tell me so, Anita? No—we give hera year. Don’t 
we, Anita?’ 

** But what did she marry him for?’ wailed the 
Baxter girl. 

They all laughed. 

“Copy, dear lady, copy!” Mr. Flood was 
enjoying himself. ‘‘ Why will you have ideals? 
Carey was a new type.” 

** But she needn’t have married him!” insisted 
the Baxter girl. The argument was evidently an 
old one. 

‘* She, if I read her aright, could have dispensed 
with the ceremony, but the churchwarden had his 
views. Obviously! Can’t you imagine him—all 
whiskers and wedding-ring? ” 

‘** But I thought he was clean-shaven! I thought 
he was good-looking!’ I sympathized with the 
Baxter girl’s dismay. 

** Ah—I speak in parables 

“You do hate him, don’t you?” said Miss 
Howe with her wide, benevolent smile. ‘‘ Now, I 
wonder =, 

Mr. Flood flushed into disclaimers, while the 
woman beside him looked at Miss Howe with half- 
closed eyes. 

‘““1? How could I? Our orbits don’t touch. 
I approved, I assure you. An invaluable experience 
for our Madala! A year of wedded love, another 
of wedded boredom, and then —a master-piece, 
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dear people! Madala Grey back to us, a giantess 
refreshed. Gods! what a book it will be!” 

‘* I wonder,” said Miss Howe vaguely. 

Anita answered her with that queer movement of 
the head that always reminded me of a pouncing 
lizard. 

‘No need! Ive watched Madala Grey’s career 
from the beginning.” 

‘** For this I maintain—” Mr. Flood ignored her— 
“ Hden Walls and Ploughed Fields may be amazing 
(Lhe Resting-place I cut out. It’s an indiscretion. 
Madala caught napping) but they’re prelimin- 
aries, dear people! mere preliminaries, believe 
me.” 

‘* T sometimes wonder Miss Howe made me 
think of Saladin’s cushion in The Talisman. She 
always went on so softly and imperviously with her 
own thoughts—* Suppose now, that she’s written 
herself out, and knows it? ”’ 

The Baxter girl gave a little gasp of horrified 
appreciation. 

‘* So the marriage 

“An emergency exit.” 

But Anita pitied them aloud— 

“It shows how little you know Madala, either 
of you.” 

‘**Does anyone? Do you?” 

Anita smiled securely. 

“<The type’s clear, at least.” Mr. Flood looked 
round the circle. His eyes shone. ‘‘ Une grande 
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amoureuse—that Tve always maintained. Carey 
may be the first—but he won’t be the last.” 

“Is he the first? How did she come to write The 
Resting-place then? Tell me that!” Anita thrust 
at him with her forefinger and behind her, in the 
corner, I saw the gesture duplicated. 

**So I will when I’ve read the new book, dear 
lady.” 

‘* If ever it writes itself,’ Miss Howe underlined 
him. 

‘** As to that—I give her a year, as I say. Once 
this business is over—” his voice mellowed into kind- 
liness—‘“ and good luck to her, dear woman < 

“ Ah, good luck!” said Miss Howe and smiled 
at him. 

*“ Once it's over, lsay 

** But she will be all right, won’t she? ”’ said the 
Baxter girl. 

‘*T should certainly have been told 
Anita. 

Miss Howe harangued them— 

‘* Have you ever known Madala Grey fail yet? 
She’ll be all right. She’ll pull it off—triumphantly. 
You see! But as for the book—if it comes ss 

‘* When it comes,”’ corrected Mr. Flood. 

‘* What’s that?” said Anita sharply. 

There was a sound in the passage, a heavy sound 
of feet. It caught at my heart. It was a sound 
that I knew. They had come tramping up the 
stairs like that when they fetched away Mother. 
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Thud—stumble—thud! I shivered. But as the 
steps came nearer they belonged to but one man. 
The door opened and the fog and the man entered 
together. Everyone turned to him with a queer 
long flash of faces. 

** Kent!’ cried Anita, welcoming him. Then her 
voice changed. ‘“‘ Kent! What's wrong? What 
ISA ce 

He shut the door behind him and stood, his back 
against it, staring at us, like a man stupified. 

The Baxter girl broke in shrilly— 

‘** He’s wired. He’s had a wire!” She pointed 
at his clenched hand. 

Then he, too, looked down at his own hand. His 
fingers relaxed slowly and a crush of red and grey 
paper slid to the floor. 

‘** A son,” he said dully. 

** Ah!” <A cry from the corner by the fire eased 
the tension. Great-aunt Serle was clapping her 
hands together. Her face was wrinkled all over 
with delight. ‘“‘ The good girl! The pretty: 
And asontoo! A littleson! Oh, the good girl!” 

Anita turned on her, her voice like a scourge— 

‘“Be quiet, Mother!”? Then—‘ Well, Kent? 
Well?” 

*“ Well? ”’ he repeated after her. 

““Madala? How’sMadala? What about Madala 
Grey?” 

* Dead!” he said. 

Dead. The word fell amongst the group of us 
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in the circle of lamp-light, like a plummet into a 
pool. Dead. For an instant one could hear the 
blank drop of it. Then we broke up into gestures 
and little cries, into a babel of dismay and concern 
and rather horrible excitement. 

Instinctively I separated myself from them. It 
was neither bad news nor good news to me, but it 
recalled to me certain hours, and they—it was as 
if they enjoyed the importance of bereavement. 
Anita talked. Miss Howe was gulping, and dabbing 
at her eyes. The Baxter girl kept on saying— 
‘Dead?’ ‘Dead?’ under her breath, and with 
that wide nervous smile that you sometimes see on 
people’s faces when they are far enough away from 
laughter. Great-aunt had shrunk into her corner. 
I could barely see her. The blonde lady had her 
hand on her heart and was panting a little, as if she 
had been running, and yet, as always, she watched 
Mr. Flood. He had pulled out a note-book and a 
fountain-pen and was shaking at it furiously, while 
his little eyes flickered from one to another—even 
to me. I felt his observance pursue me to the 
very edge of the ring of light, and drop again, 
baulked by the dazzle, as I slipped past him into the 
swinging shadows beyond. It’s odd how lamp- 
light cuts a room in two: I could see every corner 
of the light and shadow alike, and even the outer 
room was not too dim for me to move about it 
easily; but to those directly under the lamp I 
knew I had become all but invisible, a blur among 
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the other blurs that were curtains and _ pictures 
and chairs. They remembered me as little as, 
absorbed and clamorous, they remembered the man 
who had brought them their news, and then had 
brushed his way through question and comment to 
the deep alcove of the window in the outer room 
and there stood, rigid and withdrawn, staring out 
through the uncurtained pane at the solid night 
beyond. I could not see his face, only the outline 
of a big and clumsy body, and a hand that twitched 
and fumbled at the tassel of the blind. 

And all the while Anita, white as paper, was 
talking, talking, talking, saying how great the shock 
was, and how much Miss Grey had been to her—a 
stream of sorrow and self-assertion. It was just 
as if she said—‘ Don’t forget that this is far worse 
for me than for any of you. Don’t forget 5 

But the others went on with their own thoughts. 

““Dead? Gone? It’snot possible.” Miss Howe 
was all blubbered and deplorable. ‘‘ What shall we 
do without her?” 

‘“ Yes—that’s it!”? The Baxter girl edged-in 
her chair to her like a young dog asking for comfort. 

‘For that matter, from the point of view of 
literature,’ Anita’s voice grated, ‘“‘ she died a year 
ago.” 

“It’s not possible! That’s what I say—it’s not 
possible!’’ It was strange how even the Baxter 
girl ignored Anita. ‘‘ Dead! I can’t grasp it. 
It’s—it’s too awful. She was so vivid.” 
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“ Awful?”? Mr. Flood was biting his fingers. 
“Awful? Nothing of the kind. You know that 
Holbein ecut—no, it’s earlier stuff—‘ Death and the 
Lady,’ crude, preposterous. And that’s what it 
is. Old Bones and Madala Grey? That’s not’ 
tragedy, that’s farce! Farce, dear people, farce!” 
Then his high tripping voice broke suddenly. 
‘* Dead? Why, she wasn’t thirty!” 

““She was twenty-six last June,” said Anita 
finally. ‘* Midsummer Day. I know.” 

“June!” He caught it up. “ Just so—June! 
Isn’t that characteristic? Isn’t that Madala all 
over? Ofcourse she was bornin June. She would 
be. She was June. June 


Her lips and her roses yet ma‘den, 
A summer of storm in her eyes 


2? 


Miss Howe winced. 

‘* For God’s sake don’t Swinburnize, Jasper! 
She’s not your meat. Oh, I want to cry—I want to 
ery! Dead—at twenty-six d 

‘** In child-bed,”’ finished Anita bitterly, and her 
voice made it an unclean and shameful end. 

Mr. Flood’s glance felt its way over her, hatefully. 
It never lifted to her face. 

‘*Of course from your point of view, dear 
lady ” he began, and smiled as he made his 
little bow of attention. 

I thought him insolent, and so, I believe, did Miss 
Howe. She lifted her head sharply and I thought 
she would have spoken; but Anita gave her no time. 
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There was always a sort of thick-skinned valliance 
about Anita. 

** Oh, but you all know my point of view. She 
knew it herself. I never concealed it. You know 
how I devoted myself—” 

‘* A bye-word, a bye-word!” said Miss Howe 
under her breath. 

‘*—_but not so much to her as to her gift. I 
should never allow a personal sentiment to over- 
power me. I haven’t the time forit. But she had 
the call, she had the gift, and because she had it I 
say, as I have always said, that for Madala Grey, 
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marriage 

‘* And all it implies ? Mr. Flood was still 
smiling. 

She accepted it. 

*“* Marriage and all that it implies was apostasy. 
I stand for Literature.” 

** And Literature,” with a glance at the others, 
**is honoured.” 

They wearied me. It seemed to me that they 
sparked and fizzled and whirred with the sham life 
of machinery: and like machinery they affected 
me. For at first I could not hear anything but 
them, and then they confused and tired me, and 
last of all they faded into a mere wall-paper of 
sound, and I forgot that they were there, save 
that I wondered now and then, as stray sentences 
shrilled out of the buzz, that they were not yet 
oppressed into silence. 
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For there was grief abroad—a grief without 
shape, without sound, without expression—a quality, 
a pulsing essence, a distillation of pure pain. From 
some centre it rayed out, it spread, it settled upon 
the room, imperceptibly, like the fall of dust. It 
reached me. I felt it. It soaked into me. I 
ached with it. I could not sit quiet. I was not 
drawn, I was impelled. Dead—the dull bewildered 
voice was still in my ears. That I heard. But it 
was statement, not appeal. It was not his suffering 
that demanded relief, but some responding capacity 
for pain in me that awoke and cried out restlessly 
that such anguish was unlawful, beyond endurance, 
that still it I must, I must! 

I rose. I looked round me. Then I went very 
softly into the outer room. 

He was still standing at the window. The street 
lamp, level with the sill, was quenched to a yellow 
gloom. It lit up the wet striped branches and dead 
bobbins of the plane-tree beside it, and the sickly 
undersides of its shrivelled last leaves. I never 
thought a tree could look so ghastly. Against that 
unnatural glitter and the luminous thick air the 
man and the half-drawn curtain stood out in solid, 
unfamiliar bulk of black. 

I came and stood just behind him. He was so 
big that I only reached his shoulder. He may have 
heard me: I think he did; but he did not turn. 
I was not frightened of him. That was so queer, 
because as a rule I can’t talk to strangers. I get 
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nervous and red, and foolish-tongued, especially 
with men. Of course I knew all the usual men, the 
doctor at home, and the church people, and husbands 
that came back by the five-thirty, and now all 
Anita’s friends, and Mr. Flood; but I never had 
anything to say to them or they to me. But with 
Kent Rehan, somehow, it was different. He was 
different. I never thought— This is a strange 
man.’ I never thought—* He doesn’t know me: 
it’s impertinent to break in upon him: what will 
he think?’ JI never thought of all that. I never 
thought about myself at all. I was just passion- 
ately desiring to help him and I didn’t know how 
to do it. 

I think I stood there for four or five minutes, 
trying to find words, opening my lips, and then 
catching back the phrase before a sound came, 
because it seemed so poor and meaningless. And 
all the while the Baxter girl’s words were running 
in my head—* They say he was in love with her.’ 

With her—with Madala Grey. She was the key. 
I had the strangest pang of interest in this unknown 
woman. Who was she? What was she? What 
had she been? What had she done so to centre 
herself in so many, in such alien lives? What had 
she in common for them all? Books, books, books— 
Pd never heard of her books! And she was 
married. Yet the loss of her, unpossessed, could 
bring such a look (as he turned restlessly from the 
window at last) such a look to Kent Rehan’s face. 
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I was filled with a sort of anger:against that dead 
woman, and I envied her. I never saw a man look 
so—as if his very soul had been bruised. It was not, 
it was never, a weak face, and it was not a young 
one; yet in that instant I saw in it, and clearly, its 
own forgotten childhood, bewildered by its first 
encounter with pain. It was that fleeting look that 
touched me so and gave me courage, so that I found 
myself saying to him, very low and quickly, and 
with a queer authority— 

“It won’t always hurt so much. It will get 
easier. I promise you it will. It does. Truly it 
does. In six months—I do know.” 

He looked down at me strangely. 

I went on because I had to, but it was difficult. 
It was desperately difficult. I could hear myself 
blundering and stammering, and using hateful 
slangy phrases that I never used as a rule. 

“JT had to tell you. It isn’t cheek. I know—it 
hurts like fun. It] be worst out of doors. You 
see them coming, you see them just ahead of you, 
and then it isn’t them. But it won’t always hurt 
so horribly. I promise you. One manages. One 
gets used to living with it. I know.” 

He looked at my black dress. 

‘* Your husband ?”’ 

‘* No. Mother.” 

He said no more. But he did not go away from 
me. We stood side by side at the window. 

The voices in the other room insisted themselves 
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into my mind agajn, against my will, like the ticking 
of a clock in the night. I was thinking about him, 
not them. But Anita called to me to put coal on 
the fire and, once among them, I did not like to go 
back to him again. 

They had re-grouped themselves at the hearth. 
Miss Howe was in the chair with the chintz cover 
that was as pink and white and _ blue-ribboned 
as she herself. The Baxter girl crouched on the 
pouf and the fire-light danced over her by fits 
and starts till, what with her violet dress and her 
black boy’s head with the green band in it and 
that orange glow upon her, she looked like one 
of the posters in the Tube. The blonde lady had 
pushed back her chair to the edge of the lamp-light, 
so that her face was a blur and her white dress 
yellow-grey. Her knees made a back for Mr. Flood 
sitting cross-legged at her feet, and watching the 
Baxter girl as if he admired her. Once the blonde 
lady put her hand on his shoulder, and he caught it 
and played with the rings on it while he listened to 
her, and yet still watched the Baxter girl. She went 
on whispering, her hand in his, till at last he put 
back his head and caught her eye and laughed. 
Then she leaned back again as if she were satisfied. 
But I thought—* How I should hate to have that 
dank hair rubbing against my skirt.’ - Beside Mr. 
Flood lay the MS. he had brought, but I think 
Anita had forgotten it. She, sitting at the table 
in her high-backed chair (she never lolled), was still 
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talking, indeed they were all talking about this 
Madala Grey. Anita’s voice was as pinched as her 
face. 

‘“* Oh, I knew from the first what it would be! 
She could never do anything by halves. She had 
no moderation. The writing, the work, all that 
made her what she was, tossed aside, for a whim, 
for a madness, fora man. I can’t help it—it makes 
me bitter.” 

“Do you grudge it her so?”’ The Baxter girl 
looked at her wonderingly. ‘‘I kicked at it too, 
of course. We all did, didn’t we? But now, I 
like to think how happy she looked the last time she 
came here. Do you remember? I liked that blue 
frock. And the scarf with the roses—I gave her 
that. Liberty. She was thin though. She always 
worked too hard. Poor Madala! WHeigh-ho, the 
gods are jealous gods.” 

Anita stared in front of her. 

‘“* Just gods. She served two masters. She was 
bound to pay.” 

‘You are hard,” said the Baxter girl in a low 
voice. 

Miss Howe rocked herself. 

‘* But don’t you know how she feels? I do. 
It’s the helplessness ‘ 

Anita’s pale eye met and held her glance as if 
she resented that sympathy. Then, as if indeed 
she were suddenly grown weak, she acquiesced. 

‘‘T suppose so. Yes, it’s the helplessness. ‘ If 
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this didn’t happen ’—‘ If that weren’t so ’—Little 
things, little things—and they govern one. A broken 
doll—a cowslip ball—stronger than all my strength. 
And she needn’t have met Carey. It was just a 
chance. If I’d known—that day! I used to ask 
her questions, just to make her talk. I remember 
asking her about her old home—more to set her off 
than anything. I said I’d like to seeit some day. 
It was true. I was interested. But it was only 
to make her talk. But she—oh, you know how she 
foamed up about a thing. ‘My old home! Would 
you, Anita? Would you like to come? Wouldn’t 
it bore you, Anita? It’s all spoiled, you know. 
But I go down now and then. Nobody remembers 
me. It’s like being a ghost. Oh, I feel for ghosts. 
Would you really like to come? Shall we go soon? 
Shall we go today?’ And then, of course, down 
we go. And then we meet Carey. And then the 
play begins.” 

Miss Howe shook her head. 

** Ends.” 

Anita accepted it. 

‘*Einds. ‘Then the play ends.” And then, frown- 
ing—‘ If Pd known that day—if Pd known! I 
was warned, too. That’s strange. Dve never 
thought of it from that day to this. If I were an 
old wife now MeShe shivered: 

“* What happened ? ”’ said the Baxter girl curiously. 

““ Oh well, off we went! We had a carriage to 
ourselves. Iwas glad. I thought she might talk.” 
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‘* And you always tried to make her talk,’ said 
Miss Howe softly. 

Anita went on without answering her. 

‘““She grew quite excited as we travelled down, 
talking about her ‘ youth. She always spoke as 
if she were a hundred.” 

‘““ She put something into that youth of hers, I 
shouldn’t wonder,” said Miss Howe. 

“She did. The things she told me that day. 
I knew she had been in America, but I never 
dreamed She landed there, if you please, 
without a penny in her pocket, without a friend in 
the world.” 

**T never understood why she went to America,” 
said Miss Howe. “ I asked her once.” 

‘“* What did she say ?”’ said Anita curiously. 

“To make her fortune. But I never got any 
details out of her.” 

‘“* Didn’t you know?” said Anita. ‘‘ Her people 
emigrated. The father failed. It happened when 
Madala was eighteen, and she and her mother 
persuaded him, expecting him, literally, to make 
their fortunes. The mother seems to have been an 
erratic person. Irish, I believe. Beautiful. Ex- 
travagant. I have always imagined that it was 
her extravagance—but Madala and the husband 
seem to have adored her. I remember Madala 
saying once that her father had been born unlucky, 
‘except when he married Mother!’ I suspect, 
myself, that that was the beginning of his ill-luck. 
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Anyhow, when the crash came, they gathered 
together what they had and started off on some 
romantic notion of the mother’s to make their for- 
tune farming. America. Steerage. The Sylvania.” 

“Sylvania? That’s familiar, What was it? 
A collision, wasn’t it?” 

** No, that was the Empress of Peru. The Syl- 
vania caught fire in mid-ocean—a ghastly business. 
There were only about fifty survivors. Both her 
people were drowned.” 

‘* Oh, that’s what she meant,”’ began Miss Howe, 
“that time at the Academy. We were looking at 
a storm-scape, and she said—‘ People don’t know. 
It’s not like that. They wouldn’t try to paint it 
if they knew.’ She was quite white. Of course I 
never dreamed Poor old Madala! Well, what 
happened ? ”” 

‘* Qh, she reached America in what she stood 
up in. There was a survivors’ fund, of course, 
but money melts in a city when you're strange 
tohits? 

“* Couldn’t she have come back to England? ”’ 

‘“*T believe she had relations over here, but her 
mother had quarrelled with them allin turn. They 
didn’t appreciate her mother and that was the 
unforgivable sin for Madala. She’d have starved 
sooner than ask them to help her. I shouldn’t 
wonder if she did, too!—half starve anyway. I 
shouldn’t wonder if those first bare months haven’t 
revenged themselves at last.” 
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“Oh, if one had known!” began the Baxter 
girl, ‘‘ How is it that no-one ever knows—or 
cares? ”’ 

“You? You were a schoolgirl. Who had heard 
of her in those days? Butshe made friends. There 
was a girl, a journalist, who had been sent to inter- 
view the survivors. She seems to have helped her 
in the beginning. She found her a lodging—oh, 
can’t you see how she uses that lodging in Eden 
Walls ?—and gave her occasional hack jobs, typing, 
and new and then proof-reading. Then she got 
some work taken, advertisement work, little articles 
on soaps and scents and face-creams that she used 
to illustrate herself. She was comically proud of 
them. She kept them all.” 

‘*T suppose in her spare time she was already 
working at Eden Walls ?” 

‘*No. I asked her. And she said—‘ Oh no, I 
was too miserable. Oh, Anita, I was miserable.’ 
And then she began again telling funny stories about 
her experiences. No, she was back in England before 
she began Eden Walls. However, she seems to have 
made quite a little income at last, even to have 
saved. And then, just when she began to see her 
way before her to a sort of security, then she threw 
it all up and came home.” 

‘** Just like Madala! But why?” 

‘* Heaven knows! Home-sick, she said.” 

‘** But she hadn’t got a home! ”’ 

““It was England—the English country—the 
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south country—the Westering Hill country. She 
used to talk about it like—like a lover.” 

‘“‘Isn’t that more probable?” said Mr. Flood. 

** What?” 

“'A lover’??? 

** Carey?” 

“ Not necessarily Carey.” 

Anita looked at him with a certain approval. 

‘““Ah—so you’ve thought of that too? Now 
what exactly do you base it on?” 

He shrugged and smiled. 

‘* Delightfullest—my thoughts are thistledown.” 

“But you have your theory?” She pinned him 
down. “I see that you too have your theory.” 

““ Our theory.” He bowed. 

“'You’ve got wits, Jasper.” 

“What are you two driving at?’? Miss Howe 
fidgeted. 

“We're evolving a theory—a theory of Madala 
Grey. Who lived in the south country, Anita?” 

“‘ Carey, for that matter.” 

“Matters not. She didn’t come home for Carey. 
You can’t make books without copy. Not her 
sort of book. Any more than you can make bricks 
without straw. But she didn’t make her bricks 
from his straw, that I’ll swear.” 

** No, she didn’t come home for Carey,” said Anita. 
“TI tell you, that was the day she met him. It’s 
barely a year ago. She had made her name twice 
over by then. She was already casting about for 
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her third plot. I think it was that that made her 
so restless. She’d grown very restless. But she 
certainly didn’t come home for Carey.” 

“Then why?” 

‘* Homesick.” 

‘“< That’s absurd.” 

‘* Tm telling you what she said. She insisted on 
it. She used a queer phrase. She said— I longed 
for home till my lips ached.’ ”’ 

The lady with Mr. Flood stirred in her shadows. 

‘“* She didn’t imagine that. That happens. That 
is how one longs *? She broke off. 

‘““For home?” he said, with that smile of his 
that ended at his mouth and left his eyes like chips 
of quartz. 

She answered him slowly, him only— 

‘“I suppose, with some women, it could be for 
home. If she says so That is what confounds 
one in her. She knows—she proves that she 
knows, in a phrase like that, things that (when 
one thinks of her personality) she can’t know— 
couldn’t know. It’s inexplicable. ‘ Till one’s lips 
ache’— Oh, Lord!’’ She laughed harshly. 

Anita looked at them uncertainly. 

‘* Well, that’s what she said. And to judge from 
her description Westering was something to be 
homesick for. I expected a paradise.” 

‘“ Westering? That’s quite a town.” 

“Yes, I know. There’s a summer colony. 
Madala mourned over it. She was absurd. She 
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raced me out of the station and up the hill, and 
would scarcely let me look about me till we were 
at the top, because the lower end of the village had 
been built over. It might have been the sack of 
Rome to hear her—* Asphalt paths! Disgraceful ! 
The grocer used to have blue blinds. They’ve 
spoiled the village green.’ And so it went on until 
we reached Upper Westering.”’ 

‘* Oh, where they live now? ”’ 

“Yes. And then she turned to me and beamed-— 
‘This is my country.’ It certainly is a pretty place. 
There’s a fine view over the downs; but too hilly 
for me. We climbed up and down lanes and picked 
ridiculous bits of twig and green stuff till I pro- 
tested. Then she took me into the churchyard. 
We wandered about: very pleasant it was: such 
a hot spring day, and pretty pinkish flowers—what 
did she call the stuff ?—cuckoo-pint, springing from 
the graves—and daffodils. Then we sat down in 
the shadow of the church to eat our lunch. We 
began to discuss architecture and I was growing 
interested, really beginning to enjoy myself—some 
of it was pre-Norman—when a man climbed over 
the stile from the field behind the church, and came 
down the path towards us. As he passed, Madala 
looked up and he looked down, and up she jumped 
in a moment. ‘ Why,’ she said, ‘I do believe—I 
do believe— You know that little chuckly rise in 
her voice when she’s pleased—‘I do believe it’s 
you!’ ‘Qh, Madala,’ I said, ‘ the sandwiches! !’ 
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They were in a paper on her lap, you know. She 
had scattered them right and left. But I might 
have talked to the wind. I must say he had per- 
fectly respectable manners. He turned back at 
once, and smiled at her, and hesitated, and began 
to pick up the sandwiches, though he evidently 
didn’t know her. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘don’t you 
remember? Aren’t you Dr. Carey? You mended 
my camel when I was little. Pm Madala!’ She 
was literally brimming over with pleasure. But, 
you know, such a silly way to put it! If she had 
said ‘ Madala Grey’ he would have known in a 
moment. There were a couple of Eden Walls on 
the bookstall as we went through. I saw them. 
However, he remembered her then. He certainly 
seemed pleased to see her, in his awkward way. 
He stood looking down at her, amused and inter- 
ested. People always got so interested in Madala. 
Haven’t you noticed it? Even people in trams. 
Though I thought to myself at the time— How 
absurd Madala is! What can they have in com- 
mon?’ Yes, I thought it even then.” 

** Well, what had they in common?” 

‘* Heaven knew! She was ten and he was twenty- 
five when they last met. He knew her grand- 
people: he had mended her dolls for her: he lived 
in her old home: that, according to her, was all 
that mattered. She said to me afterwards, I 
remember, ‘Just imagine seeing him! I was 
pleased to see him. He belongs in, you know.’ 
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‘No, Madala,’ I said, ‘I don’t know. Such a fuss 
about a man you haven’t seen since you were a 
child! I call it affectation. It’s a slight on your 
real friends.’ ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘ but he belongs in.’ 
She looked quite chastened. She said—* Nita, it 
wasn’t affectation. I believe he was pleased toc— 
honestly!’ He was. Who wouldn’t be? You 
know the effect she used to make.” 

‘** What did he say?” asked the Baxter girl. 

‘Oh, he looked down at her as if he were shy. 
Then he said—‘ You’ve a long memory, Madala!’ 
Yes, he called her Madala from the first. It annoyed 
me. She said—‘Oh, do you remember when 
Mother was so ill once? You were very kind to 
me then.’ Then she said something which amazed 
me. Yd known her for two years before she told 
me anything about that Sylvania tragedy, but to 
him she spoke at once. ‘ They’re dead,’ she said, 
‘Mother and Father. They’re drowned. There 
isn’t anyone.’ But her voice! It made me quite 
nervous. J thought she was going to break down. 
He said, with a stiff sort of effort—* Yes. I heard.’ 
That was all. Nothing sympathetic. He just 
stood and looked at her.” 

“Well?” said Miss Howe impatiently. 

‘““Oh—nothing else. I finished picking up the 
sandwiches. She introduced me, but I don’t think 
he realized who I was. It annoyed me very much 
that she insisted on his eating lunch with us. As 
I said to her afterwards, it wasn’t suitable. Buns 
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in a bag! But there he sat on a damp stone, 
(he gave Madala his overcoat to sit upon) perfectly 
contented. I confess I wasn’t cordial. But he 
noticed nothing. Obtuse! That was how I summed 
him up from the first—obtuse! And no conversa- 
tion whatever. Madala did the talking. I believe 
she asked after every cat and’dog for twenty miles 
round. And her lack of reticence to a compara- 
tive stranger was amazing. She told him more 
about herself in half an hour than she had told 
me in four years. But she was an unaccountable 
creature. 

‘““Yes, that’s just it. One never knew what 
Madala would do next, and yet when she’d done it, 
one said—‘ Of course! Just what Madala would 
do!’ But it wasn’t like her to neglect you, Nita!” 

‘*“ Oh, she noticed after a time. She began to 
be uncomfortable. I—withdrew myself, as it were. 
You know my way. She didn’t like that. She 
tried—I will say that for her—she did try to direct 
the conversation towards my subjects. Useless, 
of course. He was, not illiterate—no, you can’t 
say illiterate—but curiously unintellectual. Social- 
ism now—somehow we got on to socialism. That 
roused him. I must say, though he expressed him- 
self clumsily, that he had ideas. But so limited. 
He had never heard of Marx. Bernard Shaw was 
barely a name to him. Socialism—his socialism— 
when we disentangled it, was only another word 
for the proper feeding of the local infants—drains— 
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measles—the village schools. Beyond that he was 
mute. But Madala chimed in with details of 
American slum life, and roused him at once. They 
grew quite eloquent. But not one word, if you 
please, of her own work. Anything and every- 
thing but her work. He did ask her what she was 
doing. ‘Oh,’ said she in an offhand -way, ‘I 
scribble. Stories. And then—‘ It earns money, 
and it kills time.’ Yes, that’s exactly how she put 
it. ‘Madala!’ I said, ‘that’s not the spirit— 
I’d never heard her use such a tone before. She 
had such high ideals of art. It jarred me. I 
thought that she ought to have known better. But 
she looked at me in such a curious way—defiant 
almost. She said— It’s my own spirit, Nita. Oh, 
let me have a holiday!’ And at that up she 
jumped and left us sitting there, and wandered off 
to the stile and was over it in a second. We sat 
still. The hedge hid her. Then we heard her 
call—‘ Cowslips! Oh, cowslips!’ I thought he 
would go when she called, but he sat where he 
was, listening. It was one of those hot, still days, 
you know. There was a sort of spell on things. 
There were bees about. We heard a cart roll up 
the road. I wanted to get up and talk, make some 
kind of diversion, and yet I couldn’t. We heard 
her call again— Hundreds of cowslips! I’m going 
to make a cowslip ball.’ Her voice sounded far 
away, but very clear. And there was a scent of 
may in the air, and dust—an intoxicating smell. 
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It made me quite sleepy. It was just as if time 
stood still. Three o’clock’s a drowsy time, I sup- 
pose. And he never stirred—just sat there stupidly. 
But I was too sleepy to be bored with him. Pre- 
sently back she came. She had picked up her skirt 
and her petticoat showed—it was that lavender 
silk you gave her, Lila. So unsuitable, you know, 
on those dirty roads. And her skirt was full of 
cowslips. She was just a dark figure against the 
sky until she was close to us; but then, I thought 
that she looked pretty, extremely pretty. Bright 
cheeks, you know, and her eyes so blue a 

‘* Grey—” said Mr. Flood, ‘‘ the grey eyes of a 
goddess.” 

“They looked blue, and she didn’t look like a 
goddess. She looked like a little girl. Well, there 
she stood, with her grey skirt and her lavender silk, 
and her cowslips—you know they have a sweet 
smell, cowslips, a very sweet smell—and tumbled 
them all down on the tombstone. Then she wanted 
string. Carey seemed to wake up at that. He’d 
been looking at her as if he had dreamed her. He 
produced string. He was that sort of man. Then 
she made her cowslip ball. I held one end of the 
string and he held the other, and she nipped the 
stalks off the flowers and strung them athwart it. 
That is the way to make a cowslip ball.” 

‘* Nita, I love you!” cried Miss Howe for the 
second time, and the others laughed. 

She stopped. She stiffened. 
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**T don’t know what you mean.” 

Ne’ mind! Goon!” 

She said offendedly— 

‘* There’s nothing more to tell. We got up and 
came away.” 

But as we sat silently by, still waiting, the story- 
teller crept back into her face. 

‘“Oh, yes—”’ up went her forefinger. “It was 
then that it happened. We went stumbling over 
the graves, round to the east end, to see the lepers’ 
window, a particularly interesting one. Ruskin 
mentions it. Yes, Carey came with us. There’s 
a little bit of bare lawn under the window before 
the stones begin again, and as we crossed it Madala 
gave a kind of shuddering start. He said—‘ Cold?’ 
smiling at her. She shivered again, in spite of her- 
self as it were, for she’d been joking and laughing, 
and said—‘ Someone must be walking over my 
grave. And at that he gave her such a look, and 
said loudly in a great rough voice— Rubbish! don’t 
talk such rubbish!’ Really, you know, the tone! 
And I thought to myself then as ve thought. many 
times since— At heart the man’s a bully—that’s 
what the man is.’ But Madala laughed. We 
didn’t stay long after that. The window was a 
disappointment—restored. There was nothing 
further to see and Madala was quite right—it was 
chilly. The sky had clouded over and there was 
a wind. I thought it time to go. Madala made 
no objection. She had grown curiously quiet. She 
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tired easily, you know. And he didn’t say another 
word. Quite time to go. I thought we might try 
for the earlier train, so we went off at last in a 
hurry. No, he didn’t come with us: we shook 
hands at the gate. And when I looked back a 
minute later he had turned away. We caught our 
train.” 

There was a little pause that Miss Howe ended. 

“© Queer ! ”’ she said. 

Anita stared at them. Her hands twitched. 

“Oh, I’m a practical person, but—‘ You’re 
walking on my grave,’ she said. And there or 
thereabouts, I suppose, she’ll lie.” 

‘* Coincidence,”’ said Mr. Flood quickly. 

“Of course. I never thought of it again. Nor 
did Madala for that matter, though she was quiet 
enough in the train. There she sat, looking out of 
the window and smiling to herself. But then she 
was always like that after any little excitement, 
very quiet for an hour, re-living it—literally. I 
think, you know,” she hesitated, “that that was 
the secret of her genius. Her genius was her 
memory. She liked whate’er she looked on Rg 

‘** And her looks were certainly everywhere,’ 
the blonde lady in her drawling voice. 

** Just so. But it didn’t end there. She remem- 
bered. She remembered uncannily. She was like 
a child picking up pebbles from the beach every 
holiday, and spending all the rest of its year polish- 
ing. She turned them into jewels. The process 
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used to fascinate me—professionally, you know. 
You could see her mind at work on some trifling 
incident, fidgeting with it, twisting it, dropping it, 
picking it up again, till one wearied. And then a 
year later, or two years, or three years, or ten years 
maybe, you'll pick up a novel or agtory, and there 
you'll find it, cut, graved, polished, set in diamonds, 
but—the same pebble, if one has the wit to see.” 

‘‘ Well, what did she say?” Miss Howe cut 
through the theory impatiently. 

Anita frowned. She disliked being hurried. 

““*Oh, that day? very little. I was surprised, 
She usually enjoyed pouring herself out tome. But 
no, she justsatand smiled. Itirritatedme. ‘ What 
is it, Madala?’ I said at last. She stared at me as 
if she had never seen me before. ‘I don’t know,’ 
she said in her vague way. And then—‘ Wasn’t it 
a lovely day?’ I waited. I knew she would go 
on sooner or later. Presently she said— That stone 
we sat on was damp. He was quite right.’ Then 
she said, thinking aloud as it were—‘ You know, 
if a man has a really pleasant voice, I like it better 
than women’s voices. It’s so steady.’ And then— 
‘What did you think of him, Anita?’ ” 

Miss Howe chuckled. 

“And you said? ”’ 

** Oh, I said what I could. I didn’t want to hurt 
her feelings. It was so obvious that the place and 
everyone in it was beglamoured for her. I said 
that he seemed a worthy, harmless person, or some- 
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thing to that effect. I forget exactly how I phrased 
it—I was tactful, of course. Oh, I remember, I said 
that she ought to put him into a book—that the old 
country doctors were disappearing, like the farmers 
and the parsons. I’m sure I appeared interested. 
But all she said was—‘* Old? He’s not old. Would 
you call him old?’ ‘ That was a figure of speech,’ 
I said. ‘I was thinking of the type. But all the 
same you can’t describe him as young, Madala.’ 
‘Oh, he’s not a boy,’ she said. ‘ No-one ever said 
he was a boy.’ She didn’t say any more. But just 
as we were getting out at Victoria she cried— My 
cowslips! Anita, my cowslips! Ive forgotten my 
cowslip ball.’ I told her that it wouldn’t have 
lasted anyway, with the stalks nipped off so short. 
But she looked as if she had lost a kingdom.” 

““I believe I know that cowslip ball.’ Miss 
Howe looked amused. ‘‘ 4 cowslip ball, anyway. 
She had one sent to her once when I was there. 
I thought it was from her slum children.” 

‘“* Yes, he sent it on.”” My cousin went on quickly 
with her own story. ‘‘ How he knew the address 
puzzled me. Her publishers wouldn’t have given 
it and I know she didn’t.” 

‘* Telephone book,” said the Baxter girl, as one 
experienced. 

‘* Ah, possibly. I went round to her that morn- 
ing, and—yes, you were there, Lila,” she conceded, 
‘* for I remember I wondered how Madala could 
compose herself to work with anyone else in the 
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room. I always left her to herself when she stayed 
with me.” 

‘“* She didn’t mind me,”’ said Miss Howe firmly. 

‘* She always said that she didn’t, I know. And 
of course I know that it is possible to withdraw 
oneself as it were, but I confess I disapproved. Her 
room was a regular clearing-house in those days. 
Oh, not you particularly, Lila, but a 

“You came in yourself that morning, didn’t 
you? ”’ said Miss Howe very softly and sweetly. 

“YT was telling you so. And what did I find? 
Her desk littered over with string and paper and 
moss and damp cardboard, and that story Hooper 
published (it had been freshly typed only the day 
before) watering into purple under my eyes, while 
she sat and gloated over those wretched flowers. 
‘Madala!’ I said, ‘your manuscript! Really, 
Madala!’ ” 

‘““And Madala—’ Miss Howe began to laugh— 
‘* Oh, I remember now.” 

‘** What did Madala say? ’’ demanded the Baxter 
girl, 

‘It wasn’t like her.” Anita fidgeted. ‘She 
knew how I disliked the modern manner.” 

“* But she said,’? Miss Howe caught it up— 

‘““T don’t know what possessed her,” said my 
cousin with a rush. “She actually stamped her 
foot at me. Yes, she did, and then held out her 
wretched posy and said—‘ Oh, damn the manu- 
script, Nita! Smell!’ ” 
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“What did Nita do?” enquired the blonde lady 
softly of Miss Howe. 

*“* Sniffed,’ Mr. Flood struck in. ‘‘ Obviously ! 
Satisfied Madala and relieved her own feelings. 
That is called tact.” 

** And just then, you know,” Miss Howe glanced 
over her shoulder and lowered her voice, ‘‘ he came 
in.” 

“Kent?” The lady with Mr. Flood did not 
lower her voice. I believe she wanted him to hear. 
She was like a curious child poking at a hurt beastie. 
Her smile was infantine as she looked across at 
him. But the man at the window never stirred. 

“Sh!” Miss Howe frowned at her. And then, 
still whispering—‘‘ Yes, don’t you remember? he 
had his studio in the same block all that year. He 
always came across to Madala when he wanted a 
sardine tin opened, or change for his gas, or someone 
Losifitodumyn ))' 

‘“* Someone was saying that he couldn’t keep a 
model.” Mr. Flood glanced at them in turn. 

Miss Howe flushed surprisingly. 

‘It’s not that. You ought to know better, 
Jasper. It’s only that he’s exigeant—never knows 
how the time goes, and—” she lowered her voice 
still more, ‘‘ and Madala spoilt him. She could sit 
by the hour looking like a Madonna, and getting all 
her own head-work done, and never stirring a hair. 
Of course he doesn’t like the shilling an hour type 
after her.” 
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“I know, I know! The explanation is quite 
unnecessary.”” He smiled and waved his hand. 

“Then why 2”? She was still flushed and 
annoyed. 

‘*One gets at other people’s views. I merely 
wondered how the—er—partnership appeared to 
your—er—intelligence. Now I know.” 

‘She did spoil him.” Anita disregarded them. 
‘* The time she wasted on him! In he came, you 
know, that day, and she went to meet him with the 
cowslips still in her hand, and shielding her eyes 
fromthesun. That room of hers got all the morning 
sun.” 

‘“What did she wear—the blue dress?”’ The 
Baxter girl was like a child being told a story. 

‘I forget. Anyway he stood looking her up and 
down till she reddened and began to laugh at him. 
And then he said— And cowslips too! What luck ! 
Comealong! Comealong!’ ‘Oh, my good man!’ 
I said, ‘ she’s in the middle of her writing!’ But 
it was useless to expostulate. He wanted her and 
so she went. I heard him as he dragged her off. 
‘Madala, ’ve got such a notion!’ No, it was the 
great fault of her character, I consider, that she 
could never deny anyone, not even for her work’s 
sake. Still, I suppose one had to forgive it in that 
case, for that was the beginning, you know, of 
The Spring Song. She is painted just as she stood 
there that morning, literally gilded over with sun- 
shine, and the flowers in her hands.” 
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“It’s the best thing he’s ever done, isn’t it?” 
said the Baxter girl. 

‘“‘ Best thing? It’s a master-piece. It’s Madala 
Grey.” 

‘** When is he going to show it?” said Mr. Flood. 

Anita shrugged. 

‘* Heaven knows! He insists that it isn’t finished. 
I believe he sits and prays overit. He was annoyed 
that Madala took me there one day. You know 
how touchy he is.” 

‘* He won’t show it now,” said the blonde lady. 

““ Why not? Why not?” Anita hovered, on the 
pounce, like a cat over a bowl of goldfish, and 
like a fish the blonde lady glided out of reach. 

“And she asks!’ she appealed to the others. 

Anita frowned. 

** You’re cryptic.” 

** Well, wasn’t there a certain—rivalry? You 
should have a fellow-feeling.” 

‘“Oh—” she resented quickly, “ Kent always 
wanted to keep her to himself, if you mean that.” 

The blonde lady smiled. 

‘* And now he keeps her to himself. I mean just 
that. I go by your account, of course. JI haven’t 
glimpsed The Spring Song.” 

‘**So that started it.” The Baxter girl mused 
aloud. “I think that’s romantic now—to make a 
famous picture and to pick up one’s husband, all 
in twenty-four hours.” 

** Pick updige: 
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‘** You know what I mean—fall in love.” 

So Fallomnmove test; 

** Nita, don’t trample.” Miss Howe threw the 
Baxter girl a cigarette. 

‘“T only mean—it was romantic, meeting like 
that so long ago and nobody knowing a word until 
just before they were married, except you, Miss 
Serle. And I don’t believe you guessed?” She 
questioned her with defiant eyebrows. 

‘* How could I guess what never happened? ‘ In 
love!’ I suppose it deceived some good folks.” 

“It wasn’t so long ago,’ Miss Howe soothered 
them. She had a funny little way of slipping people 
into another subject if she thought that they 
sounded quarrelsome. ‘Let’s be comfortable! ’ 
was written all over her. And yet she could scratch. 
I think that a great many women are like Miss Howe. 

“Long ago? Of course not!”’ Anita picked it 
up atonce. “‘Howlongisit? A year? Eighteen 
months? April, wasn’t it? She wrote The Rest- 
ing-place in the next three months. Scamped. I 
shall always say so. She was three years over 
Ploughed Fields. Yes, April beganit. The Resting- 
place was out for the Christmas sales. She married 
him at Easter. And now it’s November. The 
year’s not gone. But Madala Grey is gone.” 

*“* Where? ”’ said the Baxter girl intensely. 

“Don’t!” said Miss Howe. 

But the Baxter girl looked as if she couldn’t stop 
herself. 
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** We—we put her into the past tense—d’you 
notice how easily we’re doing it already ?—but 
—is she less alive to you, less lovable, less Madala 
Grey to you, because of a telegram and a funeral 
service? is she?”’ 

‘* No,” said Miss Howe. ‘“ Ifyou putit like that— 
no?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Flood. “ When you put it like 

that—yes.” 

‘** She must be somewhere,” argued the Baxter 
girl. ‘‘ She can’t just stop.” 

‘“ Why not?’ said Mr. Flood, with his bored 
smile. 

‘She can’t. I feel it,” she said with her hand 
at her heart and her large eyes on him. 

**T don’t,”’ he.said to her, and he lost his smile. 
*** Dust to dust far. 

The woman behind him moved restlessly. 

** Jasper, dear! How trite!” 

‘** But the spirit?’’ said the Baxter girl, “ the 
spirit?” 

Nobody answered. The little blue flames on 
the hearth capered and said ‘ Chik-chik!’ Anita 
shivered. 

“The room’s getting cold,” she said sharply. 
And then—‘“ Jenny, is that door open? There’s 
such a draught.” 

I got up and went to see. But the door was 
shut. When I came back they were talking again. 
Anita was answering the Baxter girl. 
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‘“‘ Yes, I stayed there once. A pretty place. The 
sort of place she would choose. All roses. No 
conveniences. And what with the surgery and the 
socialism, the poor seemed to be always with us. 
Only one servant a 

‘* She ought to have made money,” said Miss Howe. 

** Oh, the first two books were a succés d’estime, 
I wept over her contract. She did make a con- 
siderable amount of money on The Resting-place. 
But it was all put by for the child. She told me so. 
He, you know, a poor man’s doctor! She told me 
that too—flung it at me. She had an extravagant 
way of talking, manner more than anything, of course, 
but to hear her you would almost think she was 
proud of the life they led. She was always un- 
practical.’” 

‘“T'd like to have gone down there once,” said 
Miss Howe. ‘“‘ If ?d known—heigh-ho! ”’ 

‘** I—I wished I hadn’t gone,” said Anita slowly. 
‘** It wasn’t a success.” 

“The husband, I suppose,” the Baxter girl 
hinted delicately. 

*“No, I hardly saw him. It was Madala herself. 
Changed. Affectionate—she was always that to 
me but I remember sitting with her once. We 
had been talking, about Aphra Behn I believe, and 
she had grown flushed and had begun to stammer 
a little. You know her way?” 

“T know.” The Baxter girl leaned forward 
eagerly. 
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““And she was tracing a parallel between the 
development of the novel and the growth of the 
woman’s movement—her old vein. Brilliant, she 
was. And all at once she stopped and began staring 
in front of her. You know that trick she had of 
frowning out her thoughts. I was careful not to 
interrupt. I knew something big was coming. She 
could be—prophetic, sometimes. At last she said 
in a worried sort of way—‘ Ive a dreadful feeling 
that we’re out of coffee and it’s early closing.’ No, 
I’m not exaggerating—her very words. And then 
some long rigmarole about Carey’s appetite, and 
that if she made the coffee black strong she could 
persuade him to take more milk withit. Oh—pitiful! 
And in a moment she’d dashed off on a three-mile 
walk to the next village where there was a grocer 
that did open on Wednesdays. Oh, it was most 
pathetic. It made me realize the effect that he was 
having on her—stultifying! I always did dislike 
him.” 

‘** Well, I don’t know,”’ said Miss Howe. 

‘* Just so—you don’t know. Naturally, you were 
not so intimate with Madala. Well, that very after- 
noon, I remember, he came in at tea-time. That 
was unusual: he was generally late for seven-thirty 
dinner, and then he didn’t change. I used to wonder 
how Madala allowed it. Well, as I was telling you, 
he came in, stamping through the hall, calling tg 
her, and when he opened the drawing-room door 
and found that she was out, you should have seen 
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his look! Sour! No other word! And off he 
went at once to meet her, on his bicycle, though I 
was prepared to give him tea. They didn’t come 
back for hours. In fact I had gone up to change. 
I saw them from the window, coming up the drive. 
And there was Madala Grey, perched on his bicycle, 
with a great bunch of that white parsley that grows 
in the hedges, and a string bag dangling down, 
while he steadied her, and both of them éalking / 
and as he helped her off, she kissed him—in front of 
the kitchen windows. And, if you please, not a 
word of apology to me. All she said was—why 
hadn’t I seen that he had some tea before he went 
after her? I think it’s the only time I’ve ever 
seen Madala annoyed. No, you can’t say the mar- 
riage improved her.” She paused. ‘‘It was so 
unlike her,’? she meditated, “‘ as if I could help it! 
You know, I'd always thought her so considerate. 
Carey’s influence, of course. Oh,” she cried out 
suddenly and angrily, ‘“‘ ve got nothing against 
Carey. I’m not prejudiced. But if he’d been the 


sort of man one could approve—someone—” Her 
eye wandered from Kent Rehan to Mr. Flood— 
“but he was dragging her down st 


Miss Howe shook her head. 

“Anita, you’re wrong. [ve only met him a 
couple of times but I liked what I saw of him. 
An honest, straightforward sort of person. Oh, 
not clever, of course. He’d have bored me in 
a week 3 
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** Ah?” said the woman behind Mr. Flood. 

“Oh yes, dull—distinctly. But I had the im- 
pression that if P’'d been one of his patients I should 
have done everything he told me to do.” 

Anita shrugged. 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt he had every virtue, but 
it’s idle to pretend that he made any attempt to 
appreciate Madala Grey.” 

** You don’t suggest that the man didn’t love his 
wife,do you ?”’ said Miss Howein her downright way. 

“TI suggest nothing. But the fact remains—I 
give it for what it is worth—but the fact does 
remain that John Carey has never read one of her 
books—not one!” 

“What?” The Baxter girl’s mouth opened 
and stayed so. 

** You don’t intend to say ” began Mr. Flood. 

“*I don’t believe it,” said Miss Howe contemp- 
tuously. 

*““Why not? Vve known a man jealous of his 
wife before now. I suppose he knew enough to 
know that she had the brains.” The blonde lady 
was smiling. 

Anita shook her head reluctantly. 

‘** Jealousy? Hm—it might have been, of course. 
But I didn’t get that impression. I believe that 
it was a perfectly genuine lack of interest.” 

** Yes, but I don’t believe it. How d’you know 
he didn’t? It’s not a thing he’d own to. Who 
told you?” 
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_ “ Madala. Madala herself. She used to make a 
joke of it.” 

‘““She never showed when she was hurt,” said 
the Baxter girl emotionally. 

‘““ Yes, but it almost seemed as if she were not 
hurt, as if her—her sensitiveness, her better feelings, 
had been blunted. D’ve known her use it as a 
weapon almost,” said Anita conscientiously recol- 
lecting. ‘‘ He—that annoyed me so—he was very 
peremptory with her sometimes, most rude in his 
manner. Of course, you know, she was dreamy. 
Not that that excused him for a moment. I 
remember a regular scene ms 

‘‘ Before you?’’ Miss Howe cast instant doubt 
upon it. 

‘“My room was next to theirs. I could hear 
them through the wall. I can assure you that he 
stormed at her in a most ungentlemanly way—”’ 

** What about ?”’ said the Baxter girl breathlessly. 

*“ Something about his razors. A parcel had 
come by the early post, and just because she had 
cut the string—but I couldn’t follow it all. He was 
a man who was easily irritated by trifles. Well, 
as I say, after he had raged at her for five minutes 
or more, till I could have gone in and spoken to 
him myself, all that that patient woman said, was— 
‘ Darling, have you begun Eden Walls yet?’ I tell 
you the man never said another word.” 

‘“‘ He didn’t prevent her writing, did he?” said 
Miss Howe. 
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‘“* There’s no doubt that he discouraged her. He 
was selfish. It was his wretched doctoring all day 
long—and you know how sensitive Madala was. I 
did persuade her to do some work while I was 
staying with them, but I soon saw that it was 
labour thrown away. Her heart wasn’t in it. 
When it wasn’t Carey it was the baby clothes. 
For the sake of her reputation,” her voice hardened, 
‘it?s as well that she has died when she has.” 

“* Anita!” 

““T mean it.” She was quick and fierce. ‘‘ Do 
you think it was a little thing for me to see that 
pearl of great price—oh, not Madala Grey! I grew 
to hate her almost, that new Madala Grey—but the 
gift within her, her great, blazing genius—flung 


bP) 


away, trampled on 

Miss Howe turned her head in slow denial. 

‘“No, Anita! Not genius. Charm, if you like. 
Talent, as much as you please. But Madala Grey 
wasn’t a genius, and she knew it.” 

Anita flung up her head. 

**She will be when I’ve done with her. She 
will be when I’ve written the Life.” 

‘“* Ah, the poor child!” said Great-aunt start- 
lingly. 

Anita never heeded. She was wrapt away in 
some cold passion of her own, a passion that amazed 
me. I had always thought of her as what she 
looked, an ordered, steely woman, all brain and 
will; yet now of a sudden she revealed herself, a 
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creature convulsed, writhing in flames. But they 
were cold flames. Cold fire, is there such a thing? 
Ice burns. There is phosphorus. There is the light 
of stars. I know what I mean if only I had the 
words. Star-fire—that’s it. She was like a dead 
star. She warmed no-one, sheonly burned herself up. 

It was the impression of a moment. When I 
looked again it was as if I had been withdrawn 
from a telescope. She was herself once more. The 
voleano had shrunk to a diamond twinkle, to a 
tiny, gesticulating creature with a needle tongue. 
It was bewildering: while I listened to her I was 
still thinking—‘ Yes, but whichis Anita? Diamond 
or star? What makes the glitter? Frost or 
flame ? ’ 

But that blonde woman in the shadows went off 
into noiseless laughter that woke the dragons and 
stirred Mr. Flood to an upward glance. Then he 
hunched himself closer against her knees, his chin 
low on his chest, so that his tiny beard and mouth 
and eyes were like triangles standing on their points. 
The pose gave him a glinting air of mockery and 
yet, somehow, you did not feel that he was amused. 
You only felt—‘ Oh, he’s practised that at a looking- 
glass.’ 

He drawled out— 

“The Life, dearlady? Enlighten our darkness.” 

“That,” came the murmur behind him, ‘is 
precisely what she is going to do. How dense you 
are, Jasper !”’ 
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And at the same moment from Miss Howe— 

“Be quiet, you two! Tell us, Anita! A life 
of her? Is that it? Ah, well, I always suspected 
your note-book. Did she know you Boswellized?”’. 

“She?” There was the stranvest mixture of 
seorn and admiration in the voice. ‘* Asif one could 
let her know! That was the difficulty with Madala 
Grey: she wouldn’t take herself seriously. She 
had—” a pause and a search for the correct word— 
“what I can only call a perverted sense of humour. 
If she’d known that I—noted things, she’d have 
been quite capable of falsifying all her opinions, 
raisrepresenting herself completely, just to—throw 
me out, as it were. Not maliciously, I don’t mean 
that. But she teases,” finished Anita petulantly. 
“She will do it. She laughs at the wrong things. 
Of course she’s young still.” 

‘““ Yes, she’s young—now. She stays young now. 
She gains that at least,” said the woman in the 
shadows. 

Anita made a quick little sound, half titter and 
half gasp. 

‘Oh!’ she cried—and her voice was as grey as 
her face—‘I forgot. Do you know—lI forgot! 
It’s going to be ghastly. I believe I shall always 
be forgetting.” 

I glanced up at Kent Rehan. It made me realize 
that I had been listening with anxiety, that I was 
afraid of their expressive sentences. They had 
words, those writing people. They knew what they 
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thought: they could say what they thought: and 
what they thought could hurt. I didn’t want him 
to be hurt. I said, under my breath— 

‘‘Oh, why do you stay here? They aren’t your 
sort.” 

But he had heard nothing. He was poring over 
the long tassel of the blind, weaving it into a six- 
strand plait. I couldn’t help watching his fingers. 
He had the most beautiful hands that I’ve ever 
seen on a man. They looked like two alive and 
independent creatures. They looked as if they 
could do anything they chose, whether he were 
there to superintend or not. And he was miles 
away. I was glad. Anita’s voice was rising like 
a dreary wind. 

“* Just that is so strange. All the time I’ve known 
her [ve thought of her in the past tense. Her 
moods, her ways, her actions, were finished things 
to me—chapters of the Life. I wrote her all the 
time. But now, when she is mine, as it were, now 
that she exists only in my notes and papers and 
remembrance of her, now it comes that I’m shaken. 
I can’t think of her as a subject any more. I shall 
be wanting her—herself. I can’t think clearly. 
It’s frightening me, the work there is ahead of me. 
Because I’ve got to do it without her. She’s lying 
dead down there in Surrey—now—at this minute. 
And there’s that man—and a child. One’s over- 
whelmed. It’s so cruel. The only creature who 
ever cared for me. Think of Madala, quite still, 
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not answering, not lighting up when you speak to 
her, staring at the ceiling, staring at her own coffin- 
lid. In two days she'll be under the ground. Do 
you ever think what that means—burial—the 
corruption—the——”’ 

‘““ Stopit, Nita!’? Miss Howe’s movement blotted 
out my cousin’s face. ‘‘Do you hear? I can’t 
stand it. Here—drink some coffee. Jasper! Say 
something!” I heard the coffee-cup dance in its 
saucer. 

There came Aunt Serle’s anxious quaver— 

“Anita! Nita! What’s the matter, my dear? 
What’s the matter with my daughter?” 

Nobody answered. She was like a tortoise as 
she poked her head from the hood of her chair. 

** Jenny !”’ she called cautiously. ‘“‘ Jenny!” 

I slipped across the room to her. 

““ What’s it about, Jenny? Eh? Speak up, my 
dear! Not crying, is she? Temper, that’s it. 
Don’t say I said so.” 

“ It’s all right, Auntie. She—they—it’s the bad 
news. It’s upset them all.” 

‘* Bad news? Fiddlesticks! Temper, I call it. 
Why shouldn’t the girl get married? Not much 
money, but a pleasant fellow. Time for her to 
settle. I said to her—‘ My dear, you follow your 
heart.’ But Nita tried to stop it. Nita couldn’t 
get over it. Cried. Temper. That’s it. Look at 
her now. ’Sh! Don’t let her see you.” 

But Anita wasn’t looking at me and she wasn’t 
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crying. I suppose Great-aunt must have known 
what she was talking about; but it wasn’t easy to 
imagine my cousin soft and red-eyed like that great, 
good-natured Miss Howe. Her little sharp face 
looked as controlled as if it were carved. Yet, as 
she said herself, she was shaken. That showed in 
the jerkiness of her movements, the sharpening of 
her voice, in the break-up of her accustomed flow 
of words into staccato, like a river that has come 
to some rocks: and her hands had a clock-work, 
incessant movement, clutch-clutch, fingers on palm, 
that her eyes repeated. They were everywhere at 
once, resting, flitting, settling again, yet seeing 
nothing, I think, white she listened to Mr. Flood 
and grew more irritated with every word. 

*“ Why bad news?” said Great-aunt in my ear. 
“It’s a.son, isn*t it?” 

I hesitated. 

‘““Oh, Auntie, didn’t you hear?”’ (She had heard, 
you know. I had seen her shrinking back when 
Anita screamed at her, with that dreadful shrink- 
ing that you see in an animal threatened by a head- 
blow. She had been leaning forward, and eager. 
She must have heard.) 

““Hear? They all talk,” she quavered. ‘‘‘ Be 
quiet,’ says Anita. Ah, Ive spoilt her. Now 
Madala What’s the time, my dear? Why 
don’t she come?”’ 

** Auntie—Auntie « 

“Eh?” she said. ‘‘ Why don’t Madala come?” 
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‘* Auntie—you’ve forgotten. She’s been ill.” 

‘* Ah—and she’ll be worse before she’s better,’’ 
said Great-aunt briskly. ‘“‘’Sh! Listen to my 
daughter.” 

We listened: at least, I listened. Great-aunt 
cocked her head on one side, still as a bird, for a 
minute; then, like a bird, she was re-assured and 
fell to her knitting again. 

Anita and Mr. Flood were quarrelling. 

*“ Why shouldn’t I? Tell me that! Is anyone 
better fitted? Who knows as much about her as 
I do? Didn’t I discover her, hacking on two 
pounds a week? Didn’t I recognize what she was? 
Who sent her to Mitchell and Bent? Who intro- 
duced her everywhere? Who bullied her into 
writing Ploughed Fields? Who was the best friend 
she ever had—even if I didn’t make the parade of 
being fond of her that Oh, [ve no patience! 
What would the world know of Madala Grey if it 
weren’t for me?” 

‘* But—oh, of course we all know how good you 
were to her, Miss Serle, indeed I can guess by 
what you’ve done for me ” began the Baxter 
girl. 

Mr. Flood’s tongue tip showed between his red 
lips. I think he would have made some comment 
but for the hand pressing on his shoulder. 

** But ?”’ said the woman behind the hand. 

“*T only mean—‘ genius will out,’ won’t it?” 

“Genius? Big word!” said Miss Howe. 
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‘*Not too big.” The Baxter girl reddened 
enthusiastically. 

“¢* Genius will out?’ Not Madala Grey’s. She 
didn’t know she had any. I don’t believe she ever 
fully realized Why, it was the merest chance 
that Eden Walls didn’t go into the fire. Ifit hadn’t 
been for me—if it hadn’t been for me 2 E 

** Ah—you !”? Miss Howe squared up to her. 
** Now just what (among friends) have you stood 
to gain? Fond of her? Oh yes, you were, Anita! 
Don’t tell me! But in spite of yourself, eh? But 
that wasn’t what you were after. You didn’t get 
the pleasure out of her that—I did, for instance. 
You used to exhaust Madala. Dve seen you do it. 
You—you drained her.” 

‘Yes, I did. I meant to,” said Anita with her 
laugh. “ Pleasure!” 

‘* And she thought you were fond of her. She used 
to flare if anyone attacked you. Poor Madala!”’ 

‘*Poor? Why? Ishall give it all back.” Anita 
gave her a long cool look. ‘‘ I—I hate debts,” said 
Anita. 

Miss Howe flushed brightly. 

“If you were cursed with the artistic tempera- 
ment ”” She broke off and began again. “ If 
I were a poor devil of a Bohemian in a hole, it’s 
not to you I'd go ea 

** twice!” said Anita. 

Again they eyed each other. Miss Howe, still 
flushing, chose her words. 
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** Madala never lent. That wasn’t in her. She 
gave. Time, money, love—she gave. You took, 
it was understood, rather than hurt her feelings by 
refusing. But it was always free gift.” 

““ Not to me.” Anita held her head high. ‘I 
shall pay. And interest too.” 

“Oh, the Life! Are you really going to attempt 
a Life?” Miss Howe recovered herself with a 
laugh, while Mr. Flood repeated curiously— 

‘““ Yes, but then what were you after, Anita? 
What do you stand to gain?” 

‘* Reflected glory,’ came from behind him. 

She turned as if she had been stuny. 

“* Reflected? Let her keep it! Refiected? Am 
I never to have anything of my own? Oh, wait!” 

“You can’t get much of yourself into a life of 
Madala Grey though. You've too much sense of 
style for that,” Mr. Flood insisted. ‘‘ We both hate 
a biographer who ‘I says, says I.’ ”’ 

‘* Oh, it shall be all Madala Grey. I promise you 
that,’ she said with her thin smile. 

‘“Humph! It’sa notion.” Miss Howe was really 
interested, I could see—yet with a flush on her 
cheek still. ‘‘ It’s your sort of work too, Anita! 
You’re—happier—in critical work.” 

‘*Oh, don’t hedge. Don’t be delicate with me. 
I can’t create, that’s what you mean. Do you 
think that’s news to me? Is there a critic who 
has failed to make it clear to me? I can record— 
but I can’t create. Good! I can’t create. I 
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can’t do what she did—what you do, Jasper—what 
even Beryl here does. But ” she paused an 
instant, ‘‘ you should be afraid of me for all that. 
Ican pry. Little, nasty, mean word, isn’t it? It’s 
mie ly 

The Baxter girl laughed uncertainly and then 
stopped because Anita’s eyes were on her. 

‘“T’ve eyes. I—” she opened and shut her tiny 
hands before them—‘‘ ve claws. I can pry you 
open, any of you—if I choose. I haven’t chosen. 
You’ve not been worth while. But—Madala!”’ 
and here she released the uneasy Baxter girl— 
** Madala’s my chance—my chance—my chance! 
Madala Grey—look at her—coming into her king- 
dom at twenty—that babe! And me! Look at 
me! Do you know what my life has been, any of 
you? Oh, you come to my house to meet my 
lionets, and we’re very good friends, and you’re 
afraid of my reviews, and so I have my position, 
I suppose. But what do you know about me? 
When I was fifteen—and it’s thirty years ago—I 
said to myself, ‘Now what shall I do with my 
life? > Mother—” she shot her.a glance: she didn’t 
even trouble to lower her voice, “* she’d have drudged 
me and dressed me and married me, I suppose, to 
three hundred a year and the city—oh, with the best 
of motives. Ifought. Ifought. That’s why ’man 
ungrateful daughter. I’m supposed to be, I think. 
My people were so sorry for my mother. My people 
thought me a fool. I saw through them. Yes, 
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and I saw through myself. That’s the kind of fool 
I was. Didn’t I reckon it out? I hadn’t a charm. 
I hadn’t a talent. I had my will. That’s all I 
had. I taught myself. Work? You don’t know 
what work means, you ten and _five-talented. 
There’s not a book worth reading that I haven’t 
read. There’s not the style of a master that I 
haven’t studied, that I couldn’t reproduce at a 
pinch. There’s not a man or a woman in London 
today, worth knowing—from my point of view— 
that I haven’t contrived to know. The people 
who’ve arrived—how I’ve studied them, the ways 
of them, the methods of them. And what’s the 
end of it all? That—” she jerked her head to 
the row of her own books on the shelf behind her, 
‘* and my column in the Matins, and some comfort- 
ing hundreds a year, and—my knowledge of myself. 
Oh, [ve turned out good work. I know that. I 
have judgment. That’s why I judge myself. I’ve 
always been rigid with myself. And so I know 
when I look at my books—though I can say that 
they are sounder, better work, in better English, 
that they have more knowledge behind them, than 
the books of a dozen of you people who arrive— 
yet I know that they have failed. People don’t 
read me. People don’t want me. Why? I have 
my name. I’ve the name of a well-known critic, 
but—I’m only aname. I’m not alive. The public 
doesn’t touch hands with me. Now why? Oh, 
how I’ve tormented myself. Nearly thirty years 
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I’ve given, of unremitting labour, to my art, to 
my career. There’s not a thought or a wish that 
I haven’t sacrificed to it. And then that child of 
twenty comes along, without knowledge, without 
training, without experience, and gets at one leap, 
mark you all, at one leap, more than I’ve achieved 
in thirty years. Some people, I suppose, would 
submit. Well, I won’t. I wouldn’t. Does my 
will go for nothing? I will have my share. ‘ Re- 
flected glory,’ yes, I’ve stooped to that. I’ve 
exploited her, if you like to call it that. When 
I think of the day I discovered her Aspe 
paused an instant, dragging her hand wearily over 
her eyes—‘‘I was at my zero that day. The 
Famous Women had been out a week. The reviews 
—oh, the reviews! Respectful, courteous, luke- 
warm. If they’d attacked me, if they’d slated, 
I'd have rejoiced. But they respect me and they’re 
bored. They know it’s sound work and they’re 
bored. I bore people. I bore you—all of you. 
Do you think [’m blind? That night I read the 
manuscript of Hden Walls. (Wasn't it kind of me 
—it wasn’t even typed!) And then I saw my 
chance. I saw how far she'd got at twenty, and 
I thought—‘ Pll take my chance. Ill take this 
genius. I’Jl make her fond of me. [Pll help her. Pll 
worm myselfinto her. Dllabase myself. Tlltoady. 
I'll do anything. But I will find out how she does 
it. I will find out the secret. PII find it and ’'l 
make it my own. I'll serve for her as Jacob served 
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for Rachel; but she shall serve me in the end.’ 
I have watched. I have studied. I have puzzled. 
I believe [ve grasped it at last. I know myself 
and I know her. If genius is life—the power to 
give life—is it that? then I’m barren. I can’t 
make life as Madala can. But—listen to me! 
Listen to me all of you! I can take a living thing 
—I can cut it open alive. That’s what I shall do 
with this life-maker—this easy genius. Ive taken 
her to pieces, flesh and blood, bone and ligament 
and muscle, every secret of her mind and her heart 
and her soul. The life, the real life of Madala Grey, 
the rise and fall of a genius, that’s what I’m going 
to make plain. She’s been a puzzle to you all, 
with her gifts and her ways and her crazy marriage 
—she’s not a mystery to me. I tell you I’ve got 
her, naked, pinned down, and now I shall make 
her again. Isn’t it fair? She ought to thank me. 
‘ Dead,’ he says. Who’s to blame? She chose to 
kill herself. What right had she to take risks? I— 
I’ve refrained. She couldn’t. She threw away her 
lamp. ButI—Itakeit. Ilightit again. Finding’s 
keeping. It’s mine.” 

Her voice ripped on the high note like a rag on 
a nail, and she checked, panting. Her hand went 
up to her throat as the fumy air rasped it. 

‘* Mine!” she cried again, coughing. There was 
wild-fire in her eyes as she challenged them. 

The little space between her solitariness and their 
grouped attention was filled with fog and silence 
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and lamp-light, woven as it were into a fifth element. 
It was like a pool to be crossed. And across it, in 
answer, a laugh rippled out. 

I don’t know who it was that laughed. I did 
not recognize the voice. Sometimes, looking back, 
I think it was the laugh of their collective soul. 

‘“Oh!” cried Anita, and stopped as if she had 
been awakened suddenly by a blow—as if the little 
wondering, wincing ery had been struck out of her 
by a blow on the face. She stood thus a moment, 
uncertain. Then she too laughed, nervously, 
apologetically. 

‘* One talks,” she said, ‘‘ among friends.” 

Miss Howe made a wry face. 

‘“* Lord, we’re a queer set of friends! How we 
love one another !” 

“You've all of you been awfully good to me,” 
said the Baxter girl. But her gratitude was too 
general to be acceptable. Even I could have told 
her that. 

** Oh, we do our best for you,” said Mr. Flood. 

She looked at him from under her lashes. 

“Yes, and she’s thinking this minute what a 
nice little scene this would make for her new book 
—touched up, of course,” said the woman behind 
him. 

“* Art — selection — Jimmy Whistler ie ae 
Flood was one indistinct murmur. 

‘“* With herself her own heroine again, eh? ”’ Miss 
Howe baited her. 
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“T didn’t. I wasn’t.” 

“ Better folk than you do it, child! Anita says 
so. Don’t they, Anita?” 

“Oh,” said Anita heavily, “‘ I wish Madala Grey 
were here. I wish she hadn’t died. If she were 
here she wouldn’t—you’d never—she wouldn’t let 
you laugh at me.” 

Miss Howe looked at her intently. There was 
a quick little run of expression across her large 
handsome face, like a hand playing a scale. It 
showed, that easily moved, easily read face, surprise, 
interest, concern, and, in the end, the sentimental 
impulse of your kind fur-clad woman to the beggar 
on the curb. ‘Why! I believe she’s cold! I 
don’t like it! Give her tuppence, quick!’ She 
was out of her chair, overwhelming Anita, in one 
impetuous heave of drapery. 

‘* Youre right, Nita! We’re pigs! Something’s 
wrong with us. ’Pologize. You know we don’t 
mean it.” 

Anita endured her right-and-left kisses. 

‘* You do mean it,’’ was all she said. 

She was shrunk to such a small grey creature 
again. I thought to myself— Fire? It’s not even 
diamond-sparkle. She’s as dull as stone.’ 

Miss Howe was eagerly remorseful. 

‘*We don’t. I don’t know what’s got into us 
tonight. It’sthefog. There’s something evil about 
a fog. Distorting. It yellows over one’s soul.” 

“Tt isn’t only tonight,” said the Baxter girl, 
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with her sidelong, ‘ can-I-risk-it?’ look at them. 
‘** The fog’s been coming on for months.” 

““ And you mean 2?” The blonde lady never 
snubbed the Baxter girl. It struck me suddenly, 
as their eyes met, that there was the beginning of 
a likeness between them. The Baxter girl at fifty 
—with dyed hair ? But it was only an idea 
of mine. I’m always seeing imaginary likenesses. 
I remember that those Academy pictures of Kent 
Rehan’s always set me to work wondering— That 
woman with the face turned away—I’ve seen her 
somewhere—of whom does she remind me ?—where 
have I seen her?’ And yet, of course, in those 
days I knew nothing of Madala Grey. 

But the Baxter girl was answering— 

“* It—it’s cheek, I know, but it’s true. When I 
first came—” then, with a swift propitiatory glance 
at Anita—* when you first let me come—the Nights 
weren’t like this. You weren’t like this, any of 
you <, 

““ Upon—my—word !”’ said Miss Howe with her 
benevolent chuckle. ‘‘ Nita! Listen to the infant !”’ 

“ Like what?” Mr. Flood moved uneasily. 

The Baxter girl turned to him enthusiastically. 

“Oh, I used to think you such wonderful 
people ” 

“Did you now?” Miss Howe teased her. 

“Let be! let be!” said Mr. Flood impatiently. 
** Well, dear lady?”’ 

“Oh, I did! Id read all your stuff. I believe 
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I could write out The Orchid House from memoty 
still.” 


His eyes lit up as he challenged her— 


««Sour!’ said the fox at her feet, 
‘ How can she ripen windy-high ? 
Sour!’ said the fox with his nose to the sky—” 


He was as pleased as a child with a toy when she 


capped it— 
\ 


“Then a grape dropped off. It was rotten sweet, 


There!” she flushed at him triumphantly. And 
then—** Now did you mean ? Who was in your 
mind? Were they anyone we know? Ive always 
wanted to ask you.” 

But before he could answer her the blonde lady 
leaned forward and whispered in his ear. He 
turned to her with a glance of interest and amuse- 
ment, but with his lips still moving and his mind 
still running on an answer to the Baxter girl. The 
blonde lady whispered again, and then he turned 
right round to answer her, shelving his arms on 
her knees. I couldn’t hear what they said, but it 
was just as if she had beckoned him into another 
room. He was withdrawn from the conversation 
and from the Baxter girl for as long as that blonde 
lady chose. 

Miss Howe looked at them with her broad smile. 

‘“‘ Tell us, Beryl! We're listening, anyhow!” she 
said invitingly. 
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But the Baxter girl’s chin went up. The touch 
of annoyance in her voice made it twang, made 
her commonness suddenly noticeable. She was 
bearable when she was in awe of them, but now 
she was asserting herself, and that meant that she 
was inclined to be noisy. 

‘“Oh, my opinion doesn’t count, of course! 
But—” she swung like a pendulum between her 
two manners—‘ oh, I did enjoy myself at first. 
It was the way you all talked. You knew everyone. 
You'd read everything. You frothed adventures. 
Like champagne it was, meeting all the people. I 
used to write my head off, the week after. And 
you were all kind to me from the first. I suppose 
it was Madala. She never let one feel out of it. 
But I thought it was all of you. I had the feeling 
—‘ the gods aren’t jealous gods.’ But now it’s—” 
she looked at them pertly, “‘it’s fog on Olympus.” 

“You needn’t—honour us, you know, Beryl,” 
said Anita sharply. 

She answered with her furtive look. 

“I know. And I don’t think—I don’t want to 
eome as much as I did.” 

“In that case ” Anita ruffled up. 

“Fog! Fog!” cried Miss Howe clapping her 
hands. And then—‘ All the same, Nita, people 
are dropping off. The Whitneys haven’t been for 
weeks. When did Roy Huth come last? And the 
Golding crowd? I marvel that he turns up still.” 
She nodded towards Kent Rehan. ‘ Oh, you know, 
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we’re like a row of beads when the string’s been 
pulled out. We lie in a line for a time, but a touch 
will send us rolling in all directions.”’ 

‘““ Yes,” said the Baxter girl vehemently, ‘“ the 
heart’s out of itsomehow. I’mnot ungrateful. It’s 
just because I used to love coming so.” 

Miss Howe looked down at Anita, not unkindly. 

“ Give it up, Nita! The Nights have served their 
turn. It sounds ungracious, but things have to end 
sometime or other. Hasn’t the time come? Hasn’t 
it come tonight? ” 

‘** But you’ve been coming all this year just the 
same,” said Anita stubbornly. 

Miss Howe shrugged her shoulders. It was the 
Baxter girl who answered— 

‘“ Ah, but there was always just a chance of 
secing Madala.” 

At that Anita, who had been sitting as steely 
stiff as a needle in a pin-cushion, got up, shaking off 
Miss Howe’s persuasive, detaining hand and the 
overflow of her skirts. The cushions tumbled after 
her on to the floor. 

‘* As to that,” she said, ‘‘ and don’t imagine that I 
haven’t known what you came for, all of you 

‘id 

Her voice was sharp enough to have recalled any 
one and it recalled Mr. Flood. He returned to the 
conversation with the air of dragging the blonde lady 
after him. She had the manner of one hanging 
back and protesting, and laughing still over some 
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secret understanding. ‘“‘ Eh?” said he. ‘‘ What's 
that about Madala?”’ 

Anita looked from one to another. 

‘““T'm telling you,” she said. “‘I’ve told you 
already, I can give you Madala Grey. Come here 
and I’ll give you Madala Grey still. That’s what 
you want, isn’t it, to be amused? She amused 
you.” 

‘* She did, bless her!’’ said Miss Howe. 

‘* It was her brains,” said the Baxter girl. 

‘*‘ A beautiful creature,” said Mr. Flood slowly. 

*“ Not she!’’ The lady behind him was smiling. 
““She made you think so. She made men think 
so. But how? That intrigued me. Oh, she was 
prettyish: but that was all. I used to watch 
her——” 

*“ Envy?” said he. 

‘* No, not envy,” said that woman slowly. ‘‘ She 
was too—innocent—how could one envy? She 
didn’t know her own strength. She said— Don’t 
hurt me,’ with a sword at her side.”’ 

“* Excalibur.” It came from Mr. Flood. “ Magic.” 

“No, Madala—just Madala.”” Miss Howe sighed. 
“It’s no good, Anita, you can’t give us_ back 
Madala.”’ 

But my cousin, looking at them, laugiied in her 
turn. 

‘““Madala? You fools! You’ve never had her. 
But you shall! Oh, wait! My books are dull, 
aren't they? Yet you'll be here, you know, every 
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month, thick as bees, to listen to me. A chapter 
a month, that’s all I'll give to you. J don’t write 
three novels a year. But you’ll come, you'll come. 
Proof? There’s plenty of proof. See here.” 

She went swiftly across to the outer room. There 
was a large carved desk standing on the little table 
by the window. She picked it up. It was too big 
for her. It filled her arms so that she staggered 
under the weight. 

** Oh, Kent!” she called. 

He came back to the foggy room with a visible 
wrench. 

*“* Here, that’s too heavy for you. Let me.” He 
took it from her. 

“The table—here. Thank-you, oh, thank-you, 
Kent.” She veiled her voice as she spoke to him. 
“It’s heavy—it’s so full—books—papers fa 

He put it down for her and nodded, and was 
straying away again when she stopped him. 

“Kent! Don’t sit by yourself. We—” her voice 
was for him alone—‘ we’re talking about—her. I 
was going to show them—Kent, stay here with 
us.” 

He waited while she talked to him. And she 
talked very sweetly and kindly. She was the quiet, 
chiffony little creature again with the pretty, pure 
voice. J couldn’t make her out. She looked up 
at him and said something too low for me to catch, 
and then— 

‘*There’s your chair. Isn’t that always your 
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chair?” And so left him and turned to the table 
and the box and the others. 

But he did not take the saddle-bag near Anita’s 
own seat. He looked irresolutely from one to 
another of the group that watched Anita fumbling 
with her keys. He looked, and his face softened, 
at Great-aunt, muttering over her needles. He 
looked at the empty chair beside me. He looked 
at me and found me watching him. Then, as I 
smiled at him just a little, he came to me and sat 
down. But he said nothing to me, and so I was 
quiet too. 

But Anita was busy, hands and eyes and tongue 
all busy. 

‘** When she married, you know, in that hole and 
corner fashion Then, as if in answer, though 
nobody had spoken—** Well, what else was it, when 
nobody knew? when even I didn’t know 2 

There was a movement in the chair beside me, 
and turning, I caught the ending of a glance towards 
my cousin. A new look, I found it, on that passive 
face, a roused and wondering and scornful look 
that transformed it. But, even as I caught it, it 
faded again to that other look of bleak indifference, 
a look to know and dread on any creature’s face, 
a look that must not stay on any fellow-creature’s 
face. I knew that well enough. So I said the first 
words that came, in my lowest voice, lest they 
should hear. 

But they were talking. They did not hear. 
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““T'm sure that Great-aunt knew.’ Indeed I 
thought so. I think that Great-aunt would always 
be kind and guessing with a girl. Then I wondered 
at myself for daring it and thought nervously— 
‘He'll snub me. He'll be right to snub me : 

But he looked across at Great-aunt kindly and 
said, in just such a withdrawn voice as mine— 

“* Yes, of course, if ever there was a time when 
Then he half smiled. ‘‘ Poor old lady! But she’s 
changed. She used to be so brisk and managing, 
more like fifty than seventy. But this year’s aged 
her. She wanted, you know, to give some pearls— 
her own pearls. But pearls spell sorrow. And Anita 
would have objected. She told me all about it.” 

‘** She was speaking of them tonight.’”’ We both 
turned again and looked at her. She had dropped 
her knitting, or it had slipped from her knee, and 
she sat in her chair staring down at it with a terrible, 
comical air of helplessness. Then she caught his 
eye and forgot the knitting and nodded at him. 

“IT think—” I said, ‘‘ I don’t think she under- 
stands. She asked me—she forgets ’m a stranger. 
She asked me——”’ I broke off. I couldn’t say 
to him—‘ She asked me about Miss Grey and she 
doesn’t realize that she’s dead.’ One’s afraid of 
the brutality of words. But he understood. There 
was a simplicity about him that re-assured one. 
And he never said—‘ It’s Anita’s business. It’s not 
your business,’ as anyone else might have done. 
He just said, once again— 
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‘* Poor old lady !”’ and hesitated a minute. Then 
he got up and went across to her and picked up 
her wools. I don’t think the others noticed 
him go. Anita didn’t. She was talking too 
fast. 

‘“* left a trunk-full of papers and so on. Id 
often stored boxes for her. Somehow it never got 
sent down. I came across it only yesterday. I 
thought to myself that there was no harm in putting 
things straight. You know I’m literary executor ? 
Oh yes. She said to me soon after her marriage, 
half in joke, that she supposed she had got to 
make a will—and what about her MSS.? ‘I can’t 
have him worried.’ I offered at once. You see I 
know so exactly her attitude in literature. There’s 
a good deal of unpublished stuff—early stuff. But 
all in hopeless confusion. Tumbled up with bills 
and programmes and one or two drafts of letters— 
or so I imagine. She had that annoying habit— 
that ugly modern habit—of beginning without any 
invocation, and never a date. But there’s one 
letter—there’s the draft of a letter that’s important 
from my point of view.” She broke off with a 
half laugh. ‘‘ It sounds a ridiculous statement to 
make about Madala Grey of all people, but do you 
know that she couldn’t express herself at all easily 
on paper?” 

Miss Howe nodded. 

“Do I know? [ve known her re-write a letter 
half a dozen times before she got it to her liking— 
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no, not business letters, letters to her intimates. 
A most comical trick. Scribble, scribble, scribble— 
slash! and then crunch goes the sheet into a ball, 
into the grate, or near it, till it looked as if she 
were playing snow-balls, and then Madala begins 
again—and again—and again. Yet she talked well. 
She talked easily.” 

‘““Isn’t that in keeping?” Mr. Flood struck in. 
‘“* She didn’t express so much herself in her speech 
as the mood of the moment.” 

‘““ As the mood of the companion of the moment 
more likely,” the blonde lady corrected. 

He nodded agreement. 

‘** But for herself—go to her books.” 

“* Or her letters—her careful, conscientious letters. 
But she was careless about her drafts,’’ said Anita 
significantly. 

Mr. Flood looked at her curiously. 

‘“ What’s up that sleeve of yours, Anita?” 

She was quick. 

‘** You shall read it, in its place. But the trouble 
is——-” She hesitated. She gave the little nervous 
cough that always ushered in her public lectures. 
‘“* We've all written books,” she said, “ all except 
you, Blanche——” 

The blonde lady blinked her sleepy eyes. 

‘* You’re all so strenuous,” she purred. “I love 
to watch you being strenuous. So soothing.” 

‘“* Well, I was going to say, it’s easy enough to 
end a book, but have you ever got to the beginning? 
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I never have. One steps backward, and backward 
again——” 

‘* T know,” cried the Baxter girl. ‘‘ Till you get 
tired of it at last and begin writing from where you 
are, but you never really get your foot on the 
starting-point, on the spring-board, as you might 
say.” 

‘“That’s it. Yes, Jasper, ’'ve got material up 
my sleeve, but frankly, I don’t know how to place 
it. I don’t know where to begin. The facts of 
her life, her conversation, her literary work, her 
letters—I go on adding to my material till I am 
overwhelmed with all that I have got to say about 
her. But I don’t want to begin with facts. Facts 
are well enough, but think how one can twist them ! 
I want the woman behind the facts. I want the 
answer to the question that is the cause of a 
biography such as mine is to be—the question— 
‘What was Madala Grey?’ Not who, mark you, 
but further back, deeper into herself—‘ What was. 
Madala Grey?’ ”’ 

‘* Why, a genius,” said the Baxter girl glibly. 

Anita neither assented nor dissented. 

‘“ Ah—” she said frowning, ‘“‘ but that’s not 
the beginning either. At once we take our step 
backward again-—‘ What is genius?’ ” 

‘““TIsn’t talent good enough?” said Mr. Flood 
acidly. 

““But does one mean talent?’’ She was still 
frowning. “‘ Everyone’s got talent. I’m sick of 
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talent. But she—she mayn’t be a great one—how 
she’d have laughed at being called a great one !— 
but she makes her dolls live. And isn’t that the 
blood-link between the greatest gods and the littlest 
gods? Life-givers? Life-makers? Oh, I only speak 
for myself; but she made her book-world real to me, 
therefore for me she had genius. Whether or not I 
convince you is the test of whether my life-work, 
my Life of her—fails or succeeds.” 

‘“ I suppose you wouldn’t trust it to Madala? ”’ 
said Miss Howe softly. 

‘** Trust what?” 

‘*“ To convince us.” 

She answered, suspicious rather than compre- 
hending, for indeed Miss Howe’s tone was very 
smooth— 

** What do you mean? J’m writing her life.” 

Miss Howe was inscrutable. 

““ Ofcourse youare. Fire ahead. Genius, wasn’t 
i272 

Anita shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘ What’s in a name? It’s the quality itself that 
fascinates me. I want to account for it. I want 
to trace it to its source. Worth doing, isn’t it? 
But do you realize the difficulties? Sometimes I 
feel hopeless. I’ve known her five years, and her 
books I know by heart, and I’m only just beginning 
to decide whether to call her a romantic or a realist.” 

‘* A realist. Look at Eden Walls,” said the Baxter 
girl. 
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«A romantic. Look at The Resting-place,” said 
Miss Howe. 

Mr. Flood over-rode them. 

‘* Dear ladies, you confuse the terms. It amazes 
me how people always confuse the terms. Your 
so-called realist, your writer who depicts what we 
eall reality, the outward life, that is, of flesh and 
dirt and misery—don’t you see that he is in truth 
a romantic—a man (or woman) who lives in a fair 
world of his own, a paradise of the imagination ? 
Out of that secure world of his he peers curiously 
at ours, and writes of it as we dare not write, writes 
down every sordid, garish, tragi-comic detail. Your 
so-called realist can afford the humour of Rabelais, 
the horror of Dostoievsky, the cheerful flesh and 
blood of Fielding. Why shouldn’t he be truthful ? 
It’s not his world. Don’t you see? But your 
so-called romantic, he lives in this real world. He 
knows it so well that he has to shut his eyes or 
he would die of its reality. So he escapes into the 
world of romance, the world of beauty within his 
own mind—nowhere but in his own mind. Who 
is our dreamer of dreams? Shelley, the realist ! 
Blake jogged elbows with poverty and squalor all 
his life, and he was the prophet and the king of 
all spirits. Don’t you see? And Goethe—the 
biographers will tell you that Goethe began as a 
realist and ended as a romantic. I say it was the 
other way round. What did he know of reality 
in the twenties? Its discovery was the romantic 
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adventure of his young genius. But when he was 
old and worldly and wise—then he wrote his 
romances, to escape from his own knowledge. Oh, 
I tell you, you should turn the words round. Now 
take Shakespeare rf 

“It’s not fair to take Shakespeare,” said Miss 
Howe. “It’s the Elephant and the Crawfishes 
over again.“ Let’s keep to the crawfishes! Let’s 
keep to our own generation!” 

** Well, if I were Anita I should begin by showing 
Madala as a romantic—as the young romantic pro- 
ducing the most startlingly realistic book we’ve had 
fora decade. Indeed to me, you know, her develop- 
ment is marked by her books in the sharpest way. 
It’s the young, the curious, the observant Madala 
in Eden Walls. The whole book is a shout of dis- 
covery, of young, horrified discovery, of the ugliness 
of life. It’s as if she said—‘ Listen! Listen! 
These things actually happen to some people. Isn’t 
it awful?’ She dwells on it. She insists on every 
detail. She can’t get away from it. And yet she 
can hardly believe it, that young Madala. But in 
Ploughed Fields already the tone’s changing. It’s 
a pleasanter book, a more sophisticated book. It 
interests profoundly, but it’s careful not to upset 
one—an advance, of course. Yet I, you know, hear 
our Madala’s voice in it still, an uneasy voice— 
‘Hush! Hush! These things happen to most 
people. Pretend not to notice.’ And in the last 
book, in the pretty, impossible romance, there you 
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have your realist full-fledged—‘Shut your eyes! 
Come away quickly! These things are happening 
to me!’”’? He leant back again folding his arms 
and dropping his chin. And then, because Miss 
Howe was looking at him as if she were amused— 
“IT tell you I know. I recognize the symptoms. 
I’m a realist myself. That’s why I write romantic 
poetry. Have to. It’s that or drugs. How else 
shall one get through life? ”’ 

‘‘ Jasper!’’ said the blonde lady. But for once 
he didn’t turn to her. He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘**Don’t worry. Who'll believe me?” — 

The Baxter girl was breathless. 

‘*Oh, but I do. It’s a new Madala, of course. 
But I believe it explains her.” 

“But the facts of her life don’t agree,’ began 
Miss Howe. 

‘‘Ah, Anita’s got to make ’em,” said Mr. Flood 
languidly. ‘‘Isn’t that the art of biography? ”’ 

But Anita was deadly serious. 

“You don’t begin far enough back. My spring- 
board is not—what is Madala? but—what is genius ? 
How does it happen? Is it immaculate birth? or 
is it begotten of accident upon environment? That 
is to say—is it inspiration or is it experience? 1 
speak of the divine fire, you understand, not of 
the capacity for resolving it into words or paint 
or stone. That’s craft, a very different thing. You 
say that Madala was not a genius in the big sense— 
yes, I’ll admit that even, for the argument’s sake— 
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but even you will concede her the beginnings of it. 
So my difficulty is just the same. I’ve never 
believed in instinctive genius. Yet how can she, 
at twenty, have had the experience (that she had 
the craft is amazing enough) to cope with Eden 
Walls? Romantic curiosity isn’t enough explana- 
tion, Jasper! Look at her certainty of touch. 
Look at her detail. Look how she gets inside that 
woman’s mind. That’s the fascination of it. It’s 
such a document. Now how does she know it? 
That’s what intrigues me. Madala and a street 
woman! Where’s the connection? How does 
she get inside her? Because she does get inside 
her.” 

‘* Oh, it’s real enough,”’ said the blonde lady. 

‘“It must be. You should have seen the letters 
she received! Amazing, some of them.” 

‘* Anita, they amazed her. Iremember her getting 
one while she was staying with us. She looked 
thoroughly frightened. She said—‘ But Lila, I 
didn’t realize—it was just a story. But this poor 
thing, she says it’s true! She says it’s happened 
to her! What are we to do?’ You know, she 
was nearly crying. It was some hysterical woman 
who had read the book. But Madala always be- 
lieved in people. I know she wrote to her. I 
believe she helped her. But she never told you 
much about her doings.” 

‘‘Oh, her sentimental side doesn’t interest me. 
What I ask myself is—how does she know, as she 
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obviously does know, all that her wretched drab 
of a heroine thought and felt and suffered? ”’ 

‘Instinct! Imagination!” said the Baxter girl. 
‘**It must be the explanation.” 

‘Tt isn’t. It isn’t. Oh, P’ve puzzled it out. 
I’m convinced that from the beginning it’s experi- 
ence. Don’t flare, Lila, I don’t mean literal 
experience. Not in Eden Walls, anyhow. Later, 
of course—but we’re discussing Hden Walls. Imagi- 
nation, do you say, Beryl? But the imagination 
must have a fact for its root. Vl grant you that 
imagination is so essentially a quality of youth that 
the merest rootlet of a reality is enough to set a 
young artist beanstalk climbing. But the older he 
grows, the wiser, the more versed in reality, the 
less he trusts his imagination, the more, in conse- 
quence, his imagination flags and withers; till he 
ends—one sees it happen again and again—as the 
recorder merely of his own actual experiences and 
emotions. It’s only the greatest who escape that 
decay of the imagination. Do you think that 
Madala did? Look at Eden Walls. Remember 
what we know about her. Can’t you see that the 
skeleton of Eden Walls is Madala’s own life? Con- 
sider her history. She leaves what seems to have 
been a happy childhood behind her and sets out 
on adventure—very young. So does the woman 
in Eden Walls. The parallel’s exact. Madala’s 
Westering Hill and the Breckonridge of the novel 
are the same place. The house, the lane, the 
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country-side, she doesn’t trouble to disguise them. 
Again—Madala’s adventure is ushered in by 
calamity : and tragedy—(you can see the artist 
transmuting the mere physical calamity into 
tragedy) tragedy happens to the woman in Hden 
Walls. Remember how much more Madala dwelt 
on the sense of loneliness and lovelessness, on the 
anguish of the loss of something to love her, than 
on what one might call the—er—official emotions 
of a betrayed woman. Didn’t it strike you? 
Doesn’t that show that she was depending on her 
experience rather than on her imagination, fitting 
her own private grief to an imaginary case? Then, 
in America, she has the struggle for meat and drink, 
for mere existence. So does the woman in Eden 
Walls. Madala does not go under. The woman 
in Eden Walls does. It’s the first real difference. 
But I maintain that in reality the parallel still 
continues, that, in imagination, Madala did go 
under over and over again: that she had ever in 
front of her the ‘ suppose, suppose,’ that, in drawing 
the woman in Eden Walls, she is saying to herself— 
‘Here, but for the grace of God, go I.’ And then, 
you know, when you think of her, hating that big 
city, saving up her pennies, and coming home at 
last in a passion of homesickness (if it was home- 
sickness—sickness anyhow), can’t you see how it 
makes her write of that other woman? It’s the 
gift, the genius, stirring in her: born, not immacu- 
lately, but of her own literal experience. Jasper’s 
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right—you can always make facts fit if you think 
them out: and because I possess that underlying 
shadow-work (I admit it’s no more) of fact to guide 
me in deciphering her method in the first book, 
therefore, in the second book and the third book, 
I find it safe to deduce facts to cover the stories, 
even when I don’t possess them. I consider that 
I’m justified, that Eden Walls justifies me. Don’t 
you?” 

‘* It’s plausible,” said Mr. Flood thoughtfully. 

‘‘Oh, it’s convincing,” said the Baxter girl 
reverently. ‘“‘ I feel I’ve never known Madala Grey 
before. What it will be when you get it into shape, 
Miss Serle ve 

‘“In fact,’ said Miss Howe, ‘“‘there’s only one 
drawhack ee 

“And that?” said Anita swiftly. 

*“ Only Madala’s own account.”’ 

‘*She never discussed her methods,’ said Anita 
sharply. 

“Just so! You’re not the only person who’s— 
pumped. 1 remember seeing her once surrounded, 
in her lion days. I remember her ingenuous ex- 
planations. She did her best to oblige them— 
‘Honestly, I don’t know. One just sits down and 
imagines.’ And then—‘That’s quite easy. But 
it’s awfully difficult writing it down.’ That’s the 
explanation, Nita. A dcliberate, even unconscious 
self-exploitation is all nonsense. Madala’s not clever 
enough.” 
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‘** Not clever enough!” i 

“No. You’re much cleverer than she was. You 
have twice her brains. You can’t think, Anita, 
what brains you’ve got. You’ve got far too many 
to understand a simple person. I don’t agree, you 
know, with ‘genius.’ I can’t throw a word like 
that about so lightly. But as far as it went with 
Madala, it was the same sort of genius that makes 
a crocus push in the spring. Your theory—oh, it’s 
plausible, as Jasper says, but don’t you see that 
it destroys all the charm of her work? It’s the 
innocence of her knowledge, the simplicity of her 
attitude to her own insight that to me is moving. 
She touches pitch, yet her fingers are clean. It’s 
her view of her story that arrests one, not her 
story, not her facts, not her mere plot.” 

‘* No, the plot is conventional, I'll grant you that. 
She was always content with old bottles.” 

‘*Yes, and when the new wine burst them and 
made a mess on the carpet, Madala was always so 
surprised and indignant.” 

Mr. Flood giggled. 

‘* Pained is the word, dear lady—surprised and 
pained. Do you remember when Eden Walls was 
banned ?”’ 

‘*I don’t suppose she talked to you about it, 
Jasper,”’ said Miss Howe sharply. 

‘““T? I was never of her counsels. But I got 
my amusement out of the affair. Dear, delightful 
woman! She behaved like a schoolgirl sent to 
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Coventry. Jl remember congratulating her on the 
advertisement, and she would hardly speak to me. 
But it suited her, the blush.”’ 

** Wasn't it an advertisement !”’ said the Baxter 
girl longingly. 

‘Tf one could have got her to see it,’”’ said Anita. 
‘* But no, she insisted on being ashamed of herself. 
She said to me once that the critics had ‘ read in’ 
things that she had never dreamed of—that it made 
her doubt her own motives—that she felt dirtied and 
miserable. And yet she wouldn’t alter one of those 
scenes. Obstinate! She could be very obstinate.” 

‘**Oh, which scenes?’”’ The Baxter girl stuck her 
elbows on the table and her chin in her fists. Her 
eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Oh, then, Miss Serle, did you—? 
did she come to you in the early days? Did you 
help her too?” 

‘*My daughter—very kind to young people!” 

It was a mere mutter, but I recognized the swing 
of the phrase. Anita didn’t. She was busy with 
the Baxter girl. 

**T don’t ‘say that there would be no Madala 
Grey today if I os 

** But ”? said Mr. Flood. 

‘* But—’” said Miss Howe, ‘“‘she’s Anita’s dis- 
covery. We’re never to forget that, are we, 
darling?” 

‘**Oh, I knew that,’ said the Baxter girl, trying 
to be tactful. ‘‘ But Eden Walls was written before 
you knew her, wasn’t it? I understood—I didn’t 
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know, I mean,”’ she explained to them, ‘‘ that Miss 
Serle had—blue-pencilled <4 

‘*I did and I didn’t.”” Anita laughed, as if in 
spite of herself. ‘‘ I confess I thought at the time 
that it needed revision. Mind you, I never ques- 
tioned the quality, but I knew what the public 
would stand and what it wouldn’t. Of course, I 
didn’t want the essentials altered. But there were 
certain cuts However, nothing would move 
her.”? 

““That’s funny. She never gave me the impres- 
sion that she believed in herself so strongly.” 

‘““Oh, her pose was diffidence,’”’ said the blonde 
lady. 

‘*But she didn’t believe in herself. It was 
obvious. When I went through her MS. and blue- 
pencilled, she was most grateful. She agreed to 
everything and took the MS. away to remodel.” 

** And then? ”’ 

‘* T heard nothing more of her—for weeks. Finally 
I wrote and asked her to come and see me. She 
came. She was delightful. I had told her, you 
know, about the Anthology the first time I met 
her. I remember that I was annoyed with myself 
afterwards. I’m not often indiscreet. But she 
had a—a knack—a way with her. I hardly know 
how to describe it.” 

‘** One told her things,”’ said the Baxter girl. 

‘** Just so. One told her things. And she had 
brought me a mass of material—some charming 
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American verse (you remember? in the last section 
but one) that I had never come across. She had 
been reading for me at the British Museum in her 
spare time. I confess I was touched. We talked, 
I remember——’”’ She sighed reminiscently. ‘‘ It 
was not until she made a move to go that I recol- 
lected myself. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘and how about 
Eden Walls?’ She fidgeted. She looked thoroughly 
guilty. At last it came out. She hadn’t altered a 
line. She had tried her utmost. She had drafted 
and re-drafted. She had finally given it up in 
despair and just got work in some obscure news- 
paper office—‘a most absorbing office!’ But 
there—you know Madala when she’s interested— 
was interested——-”’ 

‘‘Don’t,”’ said Miss Howe softly. 

But Anita went on— 

““* Well but—’ I said to her—‘that’s all very 
well. But you’re not going to abandon Eden 
Walls, are you?’ Then it all came out. “Yes, 
she was. She knew I was right. She wasn’t 
conceited. She quite saw that the book was use- 
less. It just meant that she couldn’t write novels 
and that she mustn’t waste any more time. ‘* But 
my dear Miss Grey,’ I said, ‘ you mean to say that 
you’d rather leave the book unpublished than alter 
a couple of chapters, remodel a couple of char- 
acters?’ ‘ But I can’t,’ she said, ‘I can’t. They 
happened that way.’ ‘Then make them happen 
differently,’ I said.. But no, she couldn’t. ‘Oh 
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well,’ I said at last—‘if you’re so absolutely sure 
of yourself, if you’re prepared to set up your judg- 
ment > That distressed her. JI can hear her 
now. ‘But I don’t set up my judgment. [ll 
burn the wretched stuff to-morrow if you say it’s 
trash. I knew it would be, in my heart. But— - 
I can’t alter it, because—because it happened that 
way.’ Then I had an idea. ‘To you?’ I said. 
She looked at me. She laughed. She said—‘ Miss 
Serle, you’ve written ten books to my one. Don’t 
pretend you don’t know how a story happens.’ ”’ 
Anita nodded at us. “You see? ITivasive. I 
think it was from that moment that I began to 
have my theory of her.” 

‘*Well—and what next?’’ demanded Miss 
Howe. 

‘* She would have said good-bye if I had let her. 
I stopped her. ‘ Reconsider it,’ I said. She beamed 
at me, chastened but quite cheerful. ‘Oh, Vl 
try another some day,’ she said. ‘I suppose ’m 
not old enough. I was a fool to think I could.’ 
At that, of course, I gave in. I wasn’t going to 
lose sight of Eden Walls. I told her to bring it as 
it was and I’d see what I could do. As you know, 
Mitchell and Bent jumped at it.” 

‘** But it was banned,”’ said the Baxter girl. 

“Yes, but everybody read it. You can get it 
anywhere now. And I can say now— Thank the 
gods she didn’t touch it.’ ”’ 

*““Then she was right?” 
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‘*Of course she was right. I knew it all the 
time.” 

‘* And she didn’t ?”’ 

‘** Of course she didn’t. Mine was critical know- 
ledge. Hers the mere instinct of—whatever you 
choose to call it. I was afraid of the critics. She 
didn’t know enough to be afraid.” 

‘* There’s something big about you, Anita!”’ said 
Miss Howe suddenly. 

Mr. Flood gave the oblique flicker of eyes and 
mouth that was his smile. 

** Yes,”’ he said slowly, “it fits her quite well.” 

‘** What?” said Anita sharply. 

““The mantle, dear lady.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

** Ah—Gentle dullness ever loves a joke. What, 
Beryl? ”’ 

‘**T don’t see,’ the Baxter girl had harked back, 
‘how you can call a book that has been banned 
conventional.”’ 

‘** Only the plot 1 

‘*Ah, that plot!’? Nobody could snub Mr. 
Flood. ‘‘ Think, dearlady! Village maiden—faith- 
less lover—lights o’ London—unfortunate female— 
what more do you want?” 

‘“Of course.”” Anita resumed the reins. ‘‘ It’s 
as old as The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

“Oh, that!’’ The Baxter girl looked interested. 
*““Do you know, [ve never seen it. One of 
Irving’s shows, wasn’t it?” 
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I laughed. I couldn’t help it. But they were 
all quite solemn, even Anita. But then she never 
did listen to the Baxter girl. She had talked 
straight through her sentences. 

‘But it’s not the material. It’s the way it’s 
handled. It’s never been done quite so thoroughly, 
from the woman’s point of view—so unadornedly. 
People are afraid of their ‘ poor girls.’ There’s a 
formula that even the Immortals follow. They are 
all young and beautiful, and they all die. They 
must. They wouldn’t be tragic in continuation. 
But Madala’s woman doesn’t. That’s the point. 
There’s no pretence at making her a heroine. 
She’s just the ordinary stupidish sheep of a creature, 
‘gone wrong.’ There’s no romantic halo, no love- 
glamour, no pity and terror, just the chronicle of 
a sordid life. And yet you can’t put the book down. 
At least I couldn’t put it down. 

‘*Do you like it?’’ I said to Kent Rehan, as he 
paused beside me in his eternal pacing from room 
to room. 

He looked at me oddly. 

‘* T respect it,’ he said. “I don’t like it. People 
misjudged ie 

‘‘If it had been the recognized love story ’’— 
Mr. Flood’s high voice silenced him—* the regular- 
ized irregularity, so to speak, it wouldn’t have been 
banned. It was the absence of a love story that 
the British public couldn’t forgive. It was cheated. 
It was shocked.” 
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‘“But there is a love story at the beginning, 
isn’t there?’’ I said. ‘‘I haven’t read far.” 

instantly the Baxter girl exhibited me— 

‘* Yes, imagine! She hasn’t read it!” 

“ve read The Vicar of Wakefield,” I said. 
And then I was annoyed that I had shown I was 
annoyed. But at once Miss Howe helped me. 
Miss Howe was always nice to me. 

‘* How far have you got? Where the man tires 
of her? Ah, yes! Well, after that it’s just her 
struggle. She—she earns her living—in the in- 
evitable way. She grows into a miser. She 
hoards.” 

Mr. Flood looked acute. 

“That’s what upset them. They don’t mind a 
Magdalen; but Magdalen unaware, unrepentant, 
Magdalen preserving her ill-gotten gains—no, that’s 
not quite nice.” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said Miss Howe. ‘“‘If 
anyone can’t feel the spirit it’s written in, the 
passion of pity—TI think it’s the most pitiful thing 
I’ve ever read. It made me shiver. That wretched 
creature, saving and sparing ** And then to 
me, for I suppose I showed I was interested— 
“She wants to get away, you know, to get 
back into the country. It’s her dream. The 
home-sickness #2 

‘“*T suppose such a woman could 
the Baxter girl. 

““T used to argue it with Madala. Madala always 
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said that, with some people, that animal craving 
for some special place was like love—a passion that 
could waste you. She said that every woman must 
have some devouring passion, for a man, or a 
child, or a place—every woman. And that for a 
beaten creature like that, it would be place—the 
homing instinct of a cat or a bird. And mixed up 
with it, religion—the vague shadowy ideal of peace 
and cleanly beauty—all that the wretched creature 
tries to express in her phrase—‘ getting out and 
living quiet ’—that Madala typifies in the word 
‘Eden.’ It meant much to Madala. Don’t you 
remember that passage towards the end of the 
book where she meets the man, the first man, and 
brings him home with her—and he doesn’t even 
recognize her, and she doesn’t even care?’ She 
picked up a bundle of tattered proofs and turned 
them over. ‘‘ Where is it? What an appalling 
hand she had!’’ She stood a moment, reading a 
page and pursing her lips. ‘‘ Oh, well, what’s the 
use of reading it? We all know it.” She flung 
it down. 

‘Let me see,” I said to the Baxter girl. She 
drew it towards me. It was the first proof I’d 
ever seen. It was corrected till it was difficult to 
read. But I made it out at last. 


With the closing of the door she dismissed him with 
one phrase for ever from her mind— 
** And that’s that !”’ 
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She had long been accustomed thus to summarize 
her clients, dispassionately, as one classes beasts at a 
show; and she judged them, not by their clothing or 
their speech, not by the dark endured hours of their 
love or by the ticklish after-moment of the reckoning, 
but rather, as she hovered at the door with her provo- 
cative night smile dulled to a business friendliness, by 
their manner of leaving her. 

Always there was the fever to be gone; but some 
went furtively, with cautious, tiptoe feet that set the 
stairs a-squeak with mockery. Her smile did not change 
for the swaggerer who stayed long and took his luck- 
kiss twice, but her eyes would harden. Mean, cheating 
mean, to kiss again and never pay again! And some 
she watched and smiled upon who left her in a brutal 
silence. For them she had no resentment, rather the 
sullenness beneath her smile reached out to the revulsion 
of their bearing as to something welcomed and akin. 
And some gave back her smile with kindly words—and 
those she hated. 

But when, after his manner, the man had gone, she 
had, as always, her ritual. 

She locked her easy door and pulling out the key, 
put it before her on the table at the bedside. Left and 
right of it she laid her money down, adding to the 
night’s gains the meagre leavings of her purse. Left 
and right the little piles grew, one heaped high for the 
needs of her day and her night, for food and roof and 
livery, and one a thin scatter of coppers and small 
silver that took long weeks to change into the dear, 
the exquisite, the Eden-opening gold. It was the bigger 
pile that she thrust so carelessly back into her bag, and 
the scattered ha’pence that she warmed in the cup of 
her two hands, holding them, jingle-jingle, at her ears, 
dropping them to her lap again to count anew, piling 
them before her to a little, narrowing tower, before she 
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opened the child’s jewel-case beside her, and, lifting 
the sheaf of letters that she never read but kept still 
and would always keep, for the savage pain they gave 
her when her eyes saw them and her fingers touched 
them, she poured out the new treasure upon the sacred 
hoard beneath. 

Tenpence saved—and yesterday a shilling! Five 
shillings last week. Fifty pounds! She would soon 
have fifty pounds ! 

She put away the box of money, and so, surrendering 
at last to the awful bodily fatigue, lay down again 
upon the tousled bed, not to sleep—her sleeping time 
was later in the day—but to shut her eyes. 

For, by the amazing pity of God, a secret that is 
not every man’s, was hers—the secret of the refuge 
appointed, behind shut eyes, of the return into eternity 
that is the shutting down of lids upon the eyes. The 
window glare, the screaming street below, the blank 
soiled ceiling with the flies, the walls, the unending 
pattern of the hateful walls, the clock, the finery, the 
beastly scents, the loathed familiars of stuff and wood 
and brass that blinked and creaked at her like voices 
crying—“ Misery ! misery ! misery !’’—these were her 
world. Yet not her only world. She, who was so 
dim and blunted a woman-thing, could pass, with 
the warm dark velvet touch of dropping lids, not into 
the nullity of sleep, but into the grey place, limitless, 
timeless, where consciousness knows nothing of the 
flesh. s 

She shut her eyes with the sigh of a tired dog, and 
instantly her soul lay back and floated, resting. 

There was no time, no thought, no feeling. There 
was peace—quiet—greyness. At unmeasured intervals 
realization washed over her like waves, waves of peace— 
quiet—greyness. Greyness—she worshipped the blessed 
greyness. She wanted to give it a beloved name and 
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knew none. ‘ When I am dead ! —‘ For ever and ever, 
Amen !’—So she came nearest to ‘ Eternity.’ 

Peace—quiet—greyness: greyness enduring for ever, 
that could yet be rent asunder like a temple veil and 
let in misery—the window glare, the reeking room, the 
clodding footsteps, the fingers tapping at her door—a 
frail eternity whose walls were slips of flesh. 

She called harshly— 

“Get out! Get away! Put it down outside then, 
can’t you?” 

There was a mutter and the clank of a scuttle-lid, 
and athud. The footsteps shuffled out of hearing. 

She shut her eyes again. 

Peace—quiet—greyness. The waves were rocking her. 

She did not dream. There are, by that same pity 
of God, no dreams permitted in the place of refuge. 
But, as she lay in peace, she watched her own memorial 
thoughts rising about her, one by one, like bubbles in 
a glass, like cocks crowing in the dark of the 
dawn. 

A white road .. . the hill-top wind panting down it 
like a runner... dust... bright blue sky . . . sky- 
blue succory in the gutter . . . succory is so difficult 
to pick .. . tough . . . it leaves a green cut on one’s 
finger . . . succory in a pink vase on the mantel-piece 

. the fire’s too hot for flowers . .. hot buttered 
toast . . . the armchair wants mending . . . the horse- 
hair tickles one’s ears as one lies back in it and warms 
one’s toes and watches the rain drowning the fields 
outside . . . empty winter fields, all tousled and tus- 
socky from cow dung... grey skies... snow™.. 
not a soul in sight . . . and succory in a pink vase on 
the mantel-piece . . . because one’s back in Eden... . 
summer and winter are all one in Eden. . . picking 
buttercups in Eden as one used to do. . . all the fields 
grown full of buttercups . . . fifty buttercups make a 
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bunch. . fifty golden buttercups with the King’s head 
on them... hurry up with the buttercups . . . one 
more bunch of buttercups will buy back Eden—Eden 
—ah! 

So, with a long gasping sigh would come the end, 
“ Eden—” and the longing would be upon her, tearing 
like a wild beast at her eyes and her throat and her 
heart—“I want to go home. Oh God, let me go 
home! Let me out! Let me out! I ‘want to go 
home iy 


The chapter ended. 

‘‘And does she?” I looked up at the Baxter 
girl. ‘‘ I’m always afraid of a bad ending. Does 
she get back in the end?”’ 

The Baxter girl fluttered through the pages. 

‘The money’s stolen first—a man takes it— 
while she’s asleep—— Oh, it’s beastly, that scene. 
She has to save it all upagain. It takes her years. 
But——oh, yes, she does go back.” 

‘*The railway journey,”’ said Miss Howe. ‘* Do 
you remember ?”’ 

‘“TIf you want happy endings—” the Baxter girl 
flattened out the last page with a jerk—-“‘ there 
you are!” 

I read over her shoulder. The strong scent that 
hung about her seemed to float between me and the 
page. 

‘*Here we are—where she gets to the station, 
‘Eden,’ Madala calls it, but the woman calls it 
* Breckonridge.’ 
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At last and at last the station-board with the familiar 
name flashed past her window. She thrilled. The 
station lamps repeated it as the train slowed down. 


She thought—how long the platform’s grown!...a 
bookstall ! ... a bookstall on each side! ... there 
used not to be... wasn’t the station smaller? ... 


She spoke to the ticket collector shyly, blushing, like 
a girl going to an assignation and thinking that all the 
world must know it. 

He answered, already catching at the ticket of the 
traveller behind her— 

“How far to Breckonridge? A mile, maybe—but 
you get the tram at the corner.” 

She stared. She would have questioned him again, 
but the throng of people pressed her forward. 

A tram through the village? ... queer! ... not 
that it mattered to her... she would take the old 
short cut through the fields outside the station yard. . 
There was a stile . . . and a wild cherry tree... . 

She left the yard, the unfamiliar yard with asphalt 
and motors and a great iron bridge, crossed the road, 
and stopped bewildered. 

There were no fields. 

‘Station Road.’ The labelled yellow villas were like 
a row of faces. Eyes, nose, mouth—windows, porch, 
steps—steps like teeth. They grinned. 

In a sort of panic she ran past them down the road, 
a lumbering, clumsy woman. She trod on her skirt, 
and recovered herself with difficulty. She heard a small 
boy laugh and call after her. She clambered on to the 
tram. 


“IT want to go to the village—to Breckonridge ty 
“Tt’s all Breckonridge. ’Ow far?” 
She stared. 


**T don’t remember. He said a mile.” 
“Town ’All, Texpect.’’ He took his toll and passed on. 
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She turned vaguely to a neighbour. ; 

“Town Hall? I don’t remember. The road’s all 
different. Where are the fields?” 

The neighbour nodded. 

“Built over. When were you here last? Thirty 
years? My word, you’ll find changes! I notice it, 
even in five. Very full it’s getting Good train ser- 
vice. My husband can get to his office under the 
hour.”” 

She said dazedly— 

“It was—it is—a little village.” 

The woman laughed. 

““T daresay. But how long ago?” 

““There were fields,’ she said under her breath. 
There were flowers fe 

‘““ Here’s the Town Hall. Didn’t you want the Town 
Eales 

Unsteadily she rose and got out. The tram clanged 
forward. 

She stood on an island where four roads met and 
looked about her. The sun stared down at her, a 
brazen city sun. The asphalt was hot and soft under 
her feet. Road-menders were at work in the fair-way. 
They struck alternately at the chisel between them and 
it was as if the rain of blows fell upon her. She felt 
stupid and dizzy. She did not know where to turn. 
There was nothing left of her village, and yet the place 
was familiar. There were drab houses and rows of 
shops and a stream of traffic, and the figures of women 
and men—menacing, impersonal figures of men—that 
hurried towards her down the endless streets. 


oe 


‘Well? ” said the Baxter girl. 

‘* But that’s not the end?”’ I said. 

The Baxter girl looked at me oddly. 
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“Why not?” And then-—‘‘ How else could it 
end? How would you make it end?” 

**Oh, I don’t mean > I began. I hesitated. 
‘J don’t think I quite understand,” I said. 

That was the truth. At the time I couldn’t 
follow it. It moved me. It swept me along. But 
whether it was good or bad I didn’t know. I hadn’t 
the faintest idea of what it was driving at. I felt 
in a vague way that the people at home wouldn’t 
have liked it. 

‘* What does it mean ?’’ I said to the Baxter girl. 

‘“That you can’t eat your cake and have it, I 
suppose. You can get out of Eden, but you can’t 
get back.” 

Anita answered her contemptuously— 

“Ts that all it means to you?”’ 

And yet we had spoken very softly. But Anita 
bad eyes that ate up every movement in a room, 
and her small pretty ears never seemed to miss a 
significant word though ten people were talking. 
I had seen her glance uneasily at us and again at 
the two in the other room. I knew Great-aunt’s 
mutter was too low even for her, and Kent Rehan 
only nodded now and then, but even that annoyed 
her. She lifted her own voice to be sure that they 
should hear all that she said, as if afraid lest, even 
for a moment, she should be left out of their 
thoughts. 

‘“Oh!” she said loudly and contemptuously, ‘I 
tell you what J see.”’ 
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She succeeded, if that pleased her. Kent Rehan 
raised his head and stared across at her with that 
impersonal expression of attention that, I was 
beginning to realize, could always anger her on any 
face. She had said a little while ago that she only 
eared for Miss Grey as an artist, and I believe that 
she believed it. But I don’t think—I shall never 
think it true. I think Anita depended—depends, on 
other people more than she dreams. Poor Anita! 
I can see her now, her whole personality challenging 
those dark abstracted eyes. But she spoke to the 
Baxter girl— 

‘* When Madala Grey chose Eden Walls for her 
title—when she flung it in the public face re 

I saw him give a shrug of fatigue or distaste—I 
couldn’t tell which. Great-aunt, who had been 
sitting, her head on one side, with her sharp poll- 
parrot expression, crooked her finger at me. I went 
across to her and behind me I heard the Baxter girl— 

‘** You talk as if she were in a passion - 

And Anita 

‘*So she was. I’m telling you. It’s the wrongs, 
not of one woman, but of all women, of all ages of 
women, that burn behind it.”’ 

‘* Votes for Women!” It was Mr. Flood’s voice. 

There was a laugh and I lost an answer. I caught 
only a vehement blur of words, because Great-aunt 
had me by the wrist. 

‘‘Chatter, chatter! I can’t hear ’em. What’s 
my daughter talking about?” 
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I hesitated. 

“* About books, Auntie.’’ 

‘** Whose books? ”’ she pounced. 

‘* Some writer, Auntie.” 

‘* What’s she saying about her, eh?’ She held 
me bent down to her. I glanced at Kent Rehan. 
He was listening to us. I felt harried. 

‘* About—oh—whether a genius—whether she 
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was a genius 

“** Madala, eh?” 

foVes; Aunties * 

I thought I heard him sigh. And at that—why, 
I don’t know—I turned on him. I was rude, I 
believe. I sounded silly and cruel, I know. Yet, 
heaven knows, that that was the last thing I wanted 
to be. 

I said angrily to him— 

‘*Oh, why do you stand there and listen? Don’t 
you see that I can’t help myself? Why don’t you 
go away? What good can it do you to stay here, 
to stay and listen to it all?” 

Then I stopped because he looked at me for a 
moment, and flushed, and then did turn away, back 
again to his old dreary post at the street window. 

Great-aunt chuckled. 

* That’s right, little Jenny. Take your own way 
with them, Jenny!” 

I said— 

‘““ Let me go, Auntie dear,” and I loosed her hand 
from my wrist and went after him; for of course 
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the instant the words were out of my mouth I was 
ashamed of myself. 1 couldn’t think what had 
possessed me. I was badly ashamed of myself. 

I came to him and said— 

**Mr. Rehan—I don’t mean to be rude. Great- 
aunt—she doesn’t understand. She made me talk. 
It wasn’t rudeness; but you stood there, and I 
knew—I thought I knew, what you must think, must 
be thinking—” (but ‘fecling’ was the word I 
meant) ‘‘and I was sorry. I was angry because I 
was sorry. I didn’t mean to be rude.” 

He said— 

“It’s all right. I didn’t think you rude.” 

Then I said— 

“But I meant it. Why do you stay? What 
good can it do you? Why don’t you go away from 
it.all.?.23 

And he— 

‘‘ Where is there to go? Dve been tramping all 
day.’’ 

5 WN neie.? cd 

‘*T don’t know. Up and down streets. It’s— 
it’s blinding, it’s stifling ‘a 

“The fog is,’ I said quickly. But we didn’t 
mean the fog. 

He let himself down into the low wicker chair. I 
stood leaning against the sill, watching him. 

‘** You’re just dead tired,” I said. 

He nodded. Then, as if something in my words 
had stung him— 
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‘““Where else? Dve always come here. Every 
month. It was natural to come.” 

‘* But now—” I said (and I was so urgent with 
him because of all their talk that drummed still in 
my mind like a wasps’ nest)—‘“‘T’d go away if I 
were you. What good does it do you? They talk. 
It’s—it’s rather hateful. Dve been listening, Id 
go.” 

‘‘ Where?” he said again. And I— 

‘*Haven’t you anyone—at home?”’ 

But as I asked I knew that he hadn’t. He had 
the look. Oh, he wore good clothes and I knew he 
wasn’t poor. But it was written all over him that 
he looked after himself and did it expensively and 
badly. He had, too, that other look that goes with 
it—of a man who has never found anyone more 
interesting to him than himself. And the queer part 
was that it didn’t seem selfish in him—and I’m sure 
it wasn’t. It was just like the way a child takes 
you for granted, and tells you about its own big 
affairs, and never guesses that you have your own 
little affairs too. I suppose it was a fault in him; 
but it made me like him. And he talked to me 
simply and almost as if he needed helping out; as 
if he’d been just anybody. I never had to help out 
anyone before: it had always been the other way 
round. Vd thought, too, that cclebrated people 
were always superior and brilliant and overwhelming, 
like Anita and Mr. Flood. But he wasn’t. He was 
as simple as A.B.C. I liked him. I did like him. 
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I felt happier, more at peace, standing there with 
him than I had felt since I had been in Anita’s 
house. I think he would have gone on talking to 
me too, if it hadn’t been for the Baxter girl. She 
spoilt it. She tilted back her chair yawning, and 
so caught sight of us, and laughed, and leaning over 
to Miss Howe, whispered in her ear. She was a 
crazy girl. At once I got up and came across to 
them, panic-stricken, hating her. I had to. I 
didn’t want him worried, and you never knew what 
hateful thing the Baxter girl wouldn’t say, and 
think that she was pleasing you. 

But without knowing it, Anita helped me. Her 
voice, rising excitedly in answer to some word of 
Mr. Flood’s, recalled the Baxter girl. 

““Mystery? Of course there’s a mystery! She 
was at the height of her promise in Ploughed Fields. 
It’s as good as Eden Walls in matter and, technically, 
better still. The third book ought to have settled 
her place in modern literature for good and all. 
It ought to have been her master-piece. But what 
does she do? We expect a chaplet of pearls, and 
she gives us a daisy-chain. Isn’t that a mystery 
worth solving? Won’t people read the Life for 
that if for nothing else? Am I the only person who 
has asked what happened to her between her second 
and her third books ? ”’ 

“IT tell you, but you won’t listen,” Mr. Flcod 
insisted. ‘‘ Your romantic has become a realist and 
is flying from it to the resting-place of romance.” 
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**¥ do listen. Just so. You use your words and 
I use mine, but we mean the same thing. She’s 
been bruising herself against facts. She has been 
walled up by facts. Her vision is gone. Now what 
was, in her case, the all-obscuring fact ? ”’ 

‘‘She was a woman,” said the blonde lady. ‘‘ It 
could only be one thing. Don’t I know the signs? 
She even lost her sense of humour.” 

‘“*Ves, she did, didn’t she?” cried the Baxter 
girl in a voice of relief. ‘‘ Oh, I remember one day, 
just before the engagement was announced 5y 

‘* As if that had anything to do with it,” said 
Anita scornfully. 

‘**__and she’d been so absent-minded I couldn’t 
get anything out of her. I thought I knew her well 
enough to tease her. I had told her all my affairs. 
So—‘I believe you’re in love,’ I said. ‘Oh, well, 
you'll get over it. It’s a phase.’ Was there any 
harm in that? It was only repeating what you had 
said to me about her, you know,” she reminded 
the blonde lady. ‘‘ But she froze instantly. She 
made no comment. She just changed the subject. 
But I felt as if I had been introduced to a new 
Madala. I wished I hadn’t said it.” 

‘* You are a little fool, Beryl,’ said the blonde 
lady tolerantly. 

‘But she was altered,”’ insisted the Baxter girl. 
‘*The old Madala would have laughed.” 

** Yes, she was altered,” said Anita. ‘* Her whole 
attitude to herself and her work changed that 
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spring. How she horrified me one day. It was 
soon after Ploughed Fields came out, and we were 
talking about her new book, at least I was, pumping 
a little I confess, and suddenly she said—‘ Anita, 
I don’t think T’ll write any more. ' This stuff—’ 
she had her hands on Eden Walls, ‘ it’s harsh, it’s 
ugly; and so’s Ploughed Fields. Isn’t it?’ ‘It’s 
true to life,’ I said, ‘ that’s the triumph of it.’ ‘Is 
it?’ she said. She looked at me in an uneasy sort 
of way. And then—‘ Id like to write a kind book, 
a beautiful book.’ I told her that she couldn’t, 
that she was a realist. ‘That’s why,’ she said, ‘I 
don’t think [ll write any more.’ I laughed, of 
course. Anybody would have laughed. ‘Oh,’ she 
said, ‘I mean it. I haven’t an idea in my head. 
I'm tired and empty. I think I shall go away for 
a wander. There’s always the country, anyhow.’ 
‘Well, Madala,’ I said, ‘I think you’re ungrateful. 
You’re a made woman. You’ve got your name: 
you’ve got yourline: you’ve got your own gift ? 
‘Oh, that!’ she said, as if she were flicking off a 
fly. I was irritated. It was so arrogant. ‘ What 
more do you want?’ Iasked her. ‘ What more can 
you want?’ She said—‘ I don’t know,’ looking at 
me, you know, as if she expected me to,tell her. I 
disliked that mood of hers. One did expect, with 
a woman of her capacity, to be entertained as it 
were, to have ideas presented, not to be asked to 
provide them. Then she began, a propos of nothing 
at all—‘If I ever marry > That startled me. 
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We'd never touched on the subject before. ‘Oh, 
my dear Madala,’ I said, ‘ you must never think of 
anything so—so unnecessary. For you, of all 
people, it would be fatal. It would waste your time, 
it would distract your thoughts, it would narrow 
your outlook, it would end by spoiling your work 
altogether. Dve seen it happen so often. It’s 
terrible to me even to think of a woman with a 
future like yours, throwing it away just for the——’ 
She interrupted me. ‘I wouldn’t marry for the 
sake of getting married, if you mean that. Not even 
for children.’ ”’ 

“You didn’t mean that, did you, Anita?” said 
Miss Howe smiling a little. 

‘“‘ Certainly not. But I had always been afraid 
that she might be tempted to marry for the 
adventure’s sake, for the mere experience, for 
the e 

‘“Copy,”? said Mr. Flood. ‘‘I always said so. 
Yes?” 

““* Oh well, Madala,’ I said to her, ‘ you know 
what I think. I’m not one to quote Kipling, but— 
He travels fastest who travels alone.’ She looked at 
meso strangely. ‘Alone?’ shesaid. ‘Alone. It’s 
the cruellest word in the language. There’s drown- 
ing in it.” ‘* Well, without conceit, Madala,’ I said, 
‘I can affirm that I have been alone, spiritually, all 
my life.’ ‘ Ah, yes,’ she said, ‘ but you’re different.’ 
And that,”’ Anita broke off, ‘‘ was what I liked in 
Madala. © She did recognize differences. She could 
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appreciate. She wasn’t absorbed in herself. She 
said to me quite humbly—‘ I’m not strong, I sup- 
pose; but I don’t suffice myself. I can’t bear myself 
sometimes. I can’t bear the burden of myself. 
Can’t you understand?’ ‘Frankly,’ I said, ‘I 
can’t. Vm a modern woman, and the modern 
woman is a pioneer. She’s the Columbus of her own 
individuality. She must be. It’s her career. It’s 
her destiny.” She answered me pettishly, like a 
naughty child—‘I don’t want to be a pioneer.’ 
‘You're that,’ I said, ‘already, whether you want 
to be or not.’ Then she said to me, with that danc- 
ing, impish look that her eyes and her lips and her 
white teeth used to manage between them—‘ All 
right! If I’ve got to be, I will. But I'll be a 
pioneer in my own way. I swear I’ll shock the lot 
of you.” 

‘““Oho!” said Mr. Flood with exaggerated 
unction. 

‘Exactly !’’ Anita gave his agreement such eager 
welcome. ‘‘ That put me on the qui-vive. Knowing 
her as I did, it was a very strong hint. I awaited 
developments. Frankly, I was prepared for a 
scandal, a romance, anything you please in the way 
of extravagance. That’s why the Carey marriage, 
that tameness, upset me so. It was not what I was 
expecting. Really, I don’t know which was more 
of a shock to me, The Resting-place or the marriage. 
Hardly had I recovered from the one when a 

“Oh, The Resting-place was the shock of my life 
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too.” He giggled. ‘‘ I mourned, I assure you that 
I mourned over it. That opening, you know— 
‘There was once’—And the end again—‘ So they 
were married and had children and lived happily 
ever after.’ Pastiche! And then to be invited to 
wade through a conscientious account of how they 
achieved it! Too bad of Madala! As if the poor 
but virtuous artist’s-model weren't a drug on 
the market already! And the impecunious artist 
himself—stooping, you know! Oh, I sat in ashes.” 

Miss Howe clapped her hands. 

** Jasper, I love you. I do love you. Did she 
pull your leg too? Both legs? She did! She did! 
Oh, there’s only one Madala!”’ 

Mr. Flood’s vanity was in his cheeks while she 
rattled on. 

‘“* Darling Jasper, I thought better of you! Can’t 
you see the whole thing’s a skit? Giving the jam- 
pot public what they wanted! Why, it’s been out 
a year and they’re sucking the spoon still. It’s 
the resting-place! Ask the libraries! Oh, can’t 
you see?” 

‘““ Tf it is parody,” said Mr. Flood slowly, ‘‘ then, 
I admit, it’s unique.” 

“What else? You'll not deny humour to 
her?” 

““T do!’ the blonde lady nodded her head. 
‘** Once a woman is in love she’s quite hopeless.” 

‘**T don’t see how parody could be in question,” 
Anita broke in. ‘* Anybody reading the book care- 
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fully must see that she’s in earnest. That’s the 
tragedy of it.” 

‘“* The literary tragedy ?”’ 

** Not only literary. The psychological value is 
enormous. It’s not art, it’s record. It’s photo- 
graphy. That happened. That happened, tragic- 
ally, to Madala. Oh, not the trimmings, of course, 
not the happy-ever-after. But to me it’s perfectly 
clear that that lapse into Family Herald romance 
has had its equivalent in Madala’s own life. Ive 
always felt a certain weakness in her character, you 
know—a certain sentimentalism.” 

‘** In the author of Eden Walls ?”’ said Miss Howe 
contemptuously. 

‘“No, dear lady! But in the author of The 
Resting-place.”’ Mr. Flood had recovered himself. 

** Skit, I tell you, skit!’ she insisted. And they 
continued to bicker in undertones while Anita 
summed up the situation. 

‘* No, my theory is this—Madala Grey met some 
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man. 

‘*Carey?”? asked Mr. Flood, dividing his 
allegiance. 

*S No,| .Carey comes, later:; There. iwas——an 
episode os 

‘* Episodes?’ he amended. 

‘* Possibly. But an episode anyhow, that I place 
myself at the end of the Ploughed Fields period. It 
may have been later, it may have been the following 
summer while she was working at The Resting- 
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place. Wm open to conviction there. But an 
episode there must have been. In The Resting- 
place she wrote it down as it ought to have hap- 
pened.” 

“Why ought?” 

** Well, obviously it didn’t happen or she wouldn't 
have become Mrs. Carey.”’ 

‘The gentleman loved and rode away, you 
mean? ”’ 

‘** Something of the sort. Something went wrong.” 

**T see.’ Miss Howe was interested. “It’s a 
theory, anyhow. And then in sheer savage irony 
at her own weakness ie 

‘“Not a bit. In sheer weak longing 

**T see. ‘If your theory is correct—I don’t know 
what you base it on a 

** Internal evidence,”’ said Anita airily. 

““Then I can imagine that The Resting-place was 
a relief to write. Poor Madala!”’ 

““And then,” concluded Anita triumphantly, 
“then appears Carey, and she’s too worn out, too 
exhausted with her own frustrated emotions to care 
what happens. The book’s in her head still, and she 
her own heroine. He appears to her—I admit that 
it’s possible that even Carey might appear to her— 
as a refuge, a resting-place.”’ 

“Yes, but you don’t like Mr. Carey,” said the 
Baxter girl. ‘‘ But if Madala did? Isn’t it possible 
that in Madala’s eyes——? Why shouldn’t was 
hero be Mr. Carey himsclf?” 
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Anita’s eyes were bright with the cold anger that 
she always showed at the name. 

‘“My good girl, you know nothing about John 
Carey, or you’d rule that out. Have you ever seen 
him? I thought not. And yet you have seen him. 
All day. Every day. When you talk of the man 
in the street, whom do you mean? What utterly 
common-place face is in your mind? Shall I tell you 
what is in mine? John Carey. Ordinary! Ordin- 
ary! The apotheosis of the uninspired! Oh, I 
haven’t any words. Look for yourself.’’ She 
rummaged furiously in the half-opened desk and 
flung out a fading snapshot on a mount. “‘ There 
he is! That’s the thing she married!” 

‘** What’s he doing in your holy of holies?”’ Mr. 
Flood’s eyes seemed to bore into her desk. 

Anita, still thrusting down the overflowing papers, 
answered coldly— 

‘* Madala sent it to Mother. She said that it wasn’t 
good enough but that it would give her an idea.” 

‘* It certainly gives one an idea,”’ said the blonde 
lady languorously. 

‘** And then she put in a post-script that it didn’t 
do him justice because the sun was in his eyes. 
Defiantly, as it were. Isn’t that significant? She’d 
never own to a mistake. Pride! She had the 
devil’s own pride. Look at the way she took her 
reviews! And in this case she would be bound to 
defend him. She’d defend anything she’d once 
taken under her wing.” 
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‘* Well, you know,” drawled the blonde lady, her 
eyes on the photograph, ‘‘ according to this he 
topped her by two inches. I don’t somehow see 
him under Madala’s wing.” And then—‘ After all, 
there’s something rather fascinating in bone and 
muscle.” 

‘* Yes, and I don’t see,” the Baxter girl hurried 
into defiance, ‘‘ honestly I don’t sec, Miss Serle, why 
she shouldn’t have been in love with him. Of 
course, it’s not a clever face, but it’s good-tempered, 
and it’s good-looking, and there’s a twinkle. Madala 
loved a twinkle. And I don’t see i 

Anita crushed her. 

‘* We’re discussing the standards of Madala Grey.” 

‘*That’s not the point either, Anita.’’ Mr. Flood 
would sometimes rouse himself to defend the Baxter 
girl. ‘‘ You know something. You own to it. 
What do you know?” 

‘* Simply that she was in love with someone else. 
I’ve papers that prove it. Now it was either some 
man whom none of us know, whom for some reason 
she wouldn’t let us know, or ”? she hesitated. 
Then she began again—‘‘ Mind you, I don’t commit 
myself, but—has the likeness never struck you? 
Hugh Barrington in The Resting-place and eens, 
Her eyes flickered towards Kent Rehan. 

Mr. Flood whistled. 

‘* Be careful, Anita.” 

“He?” Miss Howe laughed, but kindly. ‘‘ He’s 
lost to the world. He’ll be worse than ever now.” 
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‘**There!’’ Anita dropped upon the sentence like 
a hawk upon a heather bird. ‘‘ You see! You say 
that! And yet you tell me there was nothing— 
nothing—between them? Didn’t she rave about 
him ? his talents? his personality? his charm? And 
then she goes and writes the story of an artist’s- 
model ! ”’ 

Miss Howe laughed again. 

** When a thing’s as obvious as that, it probably 
isn’t so. Besides, the artist’s-model marries the 
artist.” 

“Exactly. She leaves them, and us, cloyed with 
love in a cottage. I repeat, the artist’s-model 
marries the artist because Madala Grey didn’t. It’s 
the merest shadow of a solution as yet, but—isn’t 
that a living portrait in The Resting-place? Oh, 1 
know it by heart 


‘“Maybe it was his height that gave you the impres- 
sion, less of weakness than of vagueness, as if his high 
forehead touched cloud-land, and were obscured by 
dreams; for his cold eyes guarded his mind from you, 
and his dark beard hid his mouth.” 


‘“ You do know it by heart!’ said Miss Howe. 

‘* Of course I know it by heart. It was the first 
clue. Can anybody read those lines without 
recognizing him?”’ 

The Baxter girl persisted— 

** But I don’t see it. Oh, of course it is like him— 
but because she borrowed his face, the story needn’t 
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be about him. Why couldn’t she just imagine the 
story? If she was a genius?” 

‘* That remains the point,” said Mr. Flood. 

** She was,”’ insisted Anita stubbornly. 

Miss Howe smiled and said nothing. 

He continued— 

‘“The mere fact that she was a genius would 
prevent such a descent into milk and sugar, unless 
she were money-making or love-sick.” 

The blonde lady spoke— 

‘* Just so! Love-sick—sick of love—savage with 
love—savaging her holy of holies. A parody. Lila’s 
right.” 

But Miss Howe shook her head. 

‘“No, no. I didn’t mean that sort of parody. 
Madala may have had her emotions, but she’d 
always be good-tempered about them. She’s laugh- 
ing at herself in The Resting-place as well as at us.” 

‘* But why do you cavil at it so? ”’ said the Baxter 
girl slowly. 

‘“Only at its plain meaning. Grant the parody 
and———”’ 

** But why can’t you just read it as it stands? 
Why do you say sentimental? I—I liked it.” 

Anita took the book from her hand. , 

““But, my dear child, anybody can write this 
sort of thing. Where’s the passage the ladies’ 
papers rave about, where they have a day on the 
river together?’ She whipped over the pages while 
I said to the Baxter girl— 
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** What is it? What’s it about? What’s the 
plot?” 

**Oh, there isn’t any. That’s what they com- 
plain of. It’s just a little artist’s-model who sits 
to an elderly, broken-down dreamer, and thinks 
him a god. The duke and door-mat touch. It’s 
just how two people fall in love and find it out. It’s 
as simple as A.B.C. But people ate it when it 
came out.” 

“Treacle, I tell you,”’ insisted Mr. Flood. 

Anita overheard him. 

** Exactly! Listen to this— 


. . and they landed at last in a meadow of brilliant, 
brook-fed grass. 

She had no words in which to say a thousand times 
‘How beautiful!’ Words? She had never known a 
country June. She had never seen whole hedges clotted 
with bloom, she had never in all her life breathed the 
perfume of the may or heard a lark’s ecstasy. She 
had never—and to her simplicity there was no break 
in the chain of thought—she had never before been 
alone with him, unpaid, not his servant but his equal 
and companion. How should she have words? 

She sat in the grass with the tall ox-eyes nodding 
at her elbow and looked at him from under her hat 
with a little eased sigh. This, after the dust of the 
journey, of the day, of her life, was bliss. She prepared 
herself for this bliss, deliberately, as she did everything. 
She was too poor and too hungry to be wasteful of her 
happiness: she must have every crumb. Therefore she 
had looked first at herself, critically, with her trained 
eye, fingering the frill of her blouse, flinging a scatter 
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of skirt across her dusty city feet, lest her poverty 
should jar his thoughts of her. 

Then she looked at him. She saw him for a moment 
with undazzled eyes, the blue sky enriched with clouds 
behind him. She was saying to herself—‘ I’m not a 
fool. I can see straight. I know what he is. He’s 
just an ordinary man in a hot, black suit. He stoops, 
I suppose. He’s worn out with work. He'll never be 
young again. And there’s nothing particular about 
him. Then what makes me like him? But I do. I 
do. He has only to turn and smile at me——’ 

Then he turned and smiled at her, and it seemed to 
her that the glamour of the gilded day passed over 
and into him as he smiled, glorifying him so that she 
caught her breath at his beauty. She knew her happi- 
ness. She knew herseif and him. He was the sum of 
the blue sky and green, green grass, and the shining 
waters and the flowers with their sweet smell, and the 
singing birds and the hum of the little things of the air. 
All beauty was summed up in him: he was food to 
her and sunshine and music: he was her absolute good : 
and she thought that someone ought to see that his 
socks were mended properly, for there was a great 
ladder down one ankle, darned with wrong-coloured 
wool. 


*“Well?”’? She shut the book. 

‘J like it,”’ said the Baxter girl stubbornly. 

Mr. Flood twisted uneasily in his seat. 

*“Oh, pretty, of course. Of course it’s pleasant 
enough in a way. But Madala oughtn’t to be 
pretty. Think of the stuff she can do.” 

“But can’t you see,’ Miss Howe broke in. ‘‘ how 
it parodies the slush ard sugar school ? ” 
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Anita shook her head. 

‘* She used another manner when she was ironical. 
I wish you were right. Oh, you may be—I must 
consider—but I’m afraid that she is in earnest. 
That phrase now—‘ The green, green grass,’ (why 
double the adjective ?) ‘ the shining waters, the sing- 
ing birds’—pitiful! And that anti-climax—‘ He 
was her absolute good: and she thought that 
someone ought to see that his socks were mended 
properly.’ I ask you—is it art?” 

‘*Not as serious work, of course,’ said Miss 
Howe, ‘ but——” 

‘*T wish I could think so,” said Anita. 

‘Well, I wish I could do it,” said the Baxter 
girl. ‘‘ What do you say, Jenny?” 

But it had brought back the country to me. It 
had brought back home. I hadn’t anything to say 
to them. 

‘“And she wouldn’t discuss it, you know. She 
came in after supper that night, just as I was reading 
the last chapter. It had only been out a day. 
There she sat, where you are now, Lila, smiling, 
with her hands in her lap and her eyes fixed on her 
hands, waiting for me to finish.” 

‘* Oh—” Miss Howe gave a little gushing scream, 
‘“‘that reminds me—d’you know, Anita, some- 
body actually told me that nobody had seen The 
Resting-place before it was published, not even you, 
1 was amused. I denied it, of course.” 

“Why?” said Anita coldly. 
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Miss Howe screamed again. 

**Then you didn’t? Oh, my dear?” 

“Emancipation with a vengeance,” said Mr. Flood. 

‘*It had to come, Anita,’? said Miss Howe with 
deadly sympathy. 

** It was not that. It was only—she was so extra- 
ordinarily sensitive about The Resting-place—unlike 
herself altogether. JI think, ve always thought 
that she herself knew how unworthy it was of her. 
She—what’s the use of disguising it ?—she, at least, 
had a value for my judgment,” her eyes, wandering 
past Miss Howe, brooded upon the Baxter girl, ‘* and 
she knew what my judgment would be. She owned 
it. She anticipated it. I had shut the book, you 
know, quietly. She sat so still that I thought she 
was asleep. She had had one of those insane 
mornings fi 

‘*Of course. She used to take a crowd of children 
into the country, didn’t she? ” 

*“Once a week. Slum children.” 

““T know. ‘To eat buttercups,’ she told me,” 
said Miss Howe. 

“It was ridiculous, you know. She couldn’t 
afford it. Look at the way she lived! I always 
said to her, ‘If you can afford mad extravagances of 
that sort, you can afford a decent flat in a decent 
neighbourhood ” : 

‘* Oh, but I loved those rooms,” said the Baxter 
girl, ‘“‘ with the Spanish leather screen round the 
wash-hand-stand.”’ 
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Anita glanced behind her. 

‘** Ah, you’ve noticed? I happened to admire it 
one day and—you know what she is—‘ Would you 
like it? Why, of course, it would just suit the rest 
of your things. Oh, you must have it. I'd like 
you to. It’s far too big for this room.’ ‘Oh,’ I 
said, ‘if you want it housed > So that’s how 
it comes to be here. One couldn’t hurt her feelings. 
And you know, it was quite unsuitable to lodging- 
house furniture.” 

Miss Howe laughed. 

‘“It disguised the wash-hand-stand. That was 
all Madala cared. Only then she always took you 
round to show you how beautifully it did disguise it.”’ 

‘* Typical,’ said Mr. Flood. ‘‘ Her reserves were 
topsy-turvy.” 

‘*But she had her reserves,’? said Miss Howe 
quickly. 

‘*T doubt that,’’ he answered her. 

‘*Oh, but she had.” Anita recovered her place 
in the talk. ‘‘ Curious reserves. You know how 
she came to me over den Walls and Ploughed Fields. 
I saw every chapter. But as I was telling you, 
she wouldn’t hear a criticism of The Resting-place. 
That evening she pounced on me. She was as quick 
as light. She said—‘ You don’t like it! I knew 
you wouldn’t! Never mind, Anita. Forget it! 
Put it in the fire! You like me. What do the 
books matter?.’ She’d been watching me all the 
time.” 
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‘*She had eyes in the back of her head,” said 
“Miss Howe. 

‘* Kind eyes,” said the Baxter girl. 

‘** And I assure you she wouldn’t have said another 
word on the subject if I hadn’t insisted. I told her 
not to be ridiculous. How could I help being dis- 
appointed? ‘How could I separate her from her 
work? I was disappointed, bitterly. I made it 
clear. I said to her—‘ Well, Madala, all I can say 
is that if your future output is to be on a level with 
this—this pot-boiler a 

‘* It’s not a pot-boiler,”’ said the Baxter girl loudly 
and quite rudely. ‘I don’t know exactly what it 
is, but it’s not a pot-boiler.” 

Anita stared her down. 

*** __not-boiler,’ I said, ‘ then—I wash my hands 
-of you.’ I wanted to rouse her. I couldn’t under- 
-stand her.”’ 

‘* Well? ”’ said Miss Howe. 

They all laughed. 

‘“Oh, you can guess.” Anita was petulant, but 
she, too, laughed a little. “You know her way. 
She just sat smiling and twisting a ring that she 
wore and looking like a scolded child.” 

‘But what did she say?” said the Baxter girl. 

‘“Nothing to the point. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘ but 
Anita, if Vd never written anything, wouldn’t 
you be just as fond of me?’ Such a silly thing to 
say! She was distressing at times. She embar- 
assed me. Fond of her! She knew my interests 
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were intellectual. Fond of her! For a woman of 
her brains her standard of values was childish.” 

‘**But you were fond of her, you know,” said 
Miss Howe. 

‘**Oh, as for that—there was something about 
her—she had a certain way After all, if it gave: 
her pleasure to be demonstrative, it was easier to: 
acquiesce. But she made a fetish of such things. 
I was only trying to explain to her, as I tell you, 
that it was quite impossible to separate creator and. 
creatures, and that to me she was Eden Walls and 
Ploughed Fields, and if you believe me, she was upon 
me like a whirlwind, shaking me by the shoulders, 
and crying out—‘ No, no, stop! You’re to stop! 
It’s me you like, not the books. I hate them. I 
hate all that. I shall get away from all that one 
day.’ And I said-—‘ I don’t wonder you’re ashamed 
of The Resting-place. I advise you to get to work 
at once on your new book. You’ll find that if you 
pull yourself together—-—’ And all she said was 
—‘Nita! Nita! Don’t!’ And she looked at me 
in such a curious way ? 

‘* How?” somebody said. 

‘*T don’t know—!aughing—despairing. She’d no: 
right to look at me like that. It was I who was in 
despair.” 

‘*I’d like to have seen you two,” said Miss. 
Howe. 

‘*T didn’t know what had got into her. Of course 
1 blame myself. I ought to have followed it out. 
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I might have prevented things. But I was annoyed 
and she saw it, and she oe 

Miss Howe twinkled. 

‘** She wouldn’t let you be annoyed with her long. 
What did she do with you, Anita?” 

“She? I don’t know what you mean. We 
changed the subject. And as a matter of fact I was 
much occupied at the time with the Anthology.” 
She paused. ‘‘ She had excellent taste,” said Anita 
regretfully. ‘* Naturally I reserved to myself the 
final decision, but——”’ 

** Just so,” said Mr. Flood. 

“Be quiet, Jasper.” The blonde lady’s draperies 
dusted his shoulder intimately. 

**“She’d brought me a delicious thing of Lady 
Nairn’s, [I remember, that (’d overlooked. And 
from talking of the Anthology we came, somehow, 
to talking about me. Yes—’’ Anita gave an embar- 
rassed half laugh—‘‘ She began to talk to me, turn- 
ing the tables as it were—about myself. She’d 
never, in all the years ’'d known her, taken such 
a tone. Astonishing! As if—as if I were the 
younger.’ She stared at them, as one combating 
an unuttered criticism. ‘* J—liked it,’ said Anita 
defiantly. ‘“‘There was nothing impertinent. It 
was heartening. She made me feel that one person 
in the world, at least, knew me—knew my work. 
I realized, suddenly, that while I had been studying 
her, she must have been studying me, that she 
understood my capacities, my limitations, my 
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possibilities, almost as well as I did myself. The 
relief of it—indescribable ! She was extraordinarily 
plain-spoken. As a rule, you know, I thought her 
manner——”’ 

‘*‘ Insincere? ”’ said the Baxter girl. ‘* Yes, P’ve 
heard people say that.” 

“It had that effect. It didn’t seem possible that 
she could like everyone as much as she made them 
think she did. But with me, at least, she was always 
frankness itself. She believes, you know,—she 
believed, that is, that all my work so far, even the 
Anthology and the Fumous Women series, not to 
mention the lighter work, is still preliminary: that 
my—’’ she hesitated—‘‘ my master-piece, she called 
it, was still to come. She said that, though she 
appreciated all my work, I hadn’t ‘found my- 
self.’ Yes! from that child to me it was amusing. 
But right, youknow. She said that my line, whether 
I dealt with a period or a person, would always be 
critical, but that I’d never had a hig-success because 
so far I’d been merely critical: that I’d never 
become identified with my subject: that I’d always 
remained aloof—inhuman. Yes, she said that. A 
curious theory—but it interested me. But she said 
that it was only the real theme I needed, the en- 
grossing subject. She said that my chance would 
come: that ‘she felt it in her bones.’ I can hear 
her voice now—‘ Don’t you worry, Nita! It'll 
come to you one day. Abig thing. Biography, I 
shouldn’t wonder. And I shall sit and say—-1 told 
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you so—I told you so!’ Yes, she talked like that. 
Oh, it’s nothing when I repeat it, but if you knew 
how it seemed to pour new life into me. It was 
the belief in her voice !”’ 

‘“She always believed in you,’’ said Miss Howe 
with a certain harshness. ‘‘ Insincere! You should 
have heard her talk of your Famous Women!” And 
then—‘‘ Yes. She believed in you right enough.” 

‘*More than I did in her that night. I couldn’t 
forget The Resting-place. It lay on the table, and 
every now and then, when I felt most comfort in 
her, my eyes would fall on it, and it would jar me. 
She felt it too. When I saw her off at last—it had 
grown very late—she stopped at the gate and 
turned and came running back. I thought that 
she had forgotten her handbag. She nearly always 
forgot her handbag. But no, it was The Resting- 
place that was on her mind. It was—‘ Nita! try 
it again. Maybe you'd like it better.’ And then— 
‘Nita! Lenjoyed writing it so.’ ‘ That’s something, 
at any rate,’ I said, not wanting, you know, to be 
unkind. Then she said—‘I wish you. liked it. 
Because, you know, Nita—’ and stopped as if she 
wanted to tell me something and couldn’t make 
up her mind. ‘ Well, what?’ I said. It was cold 
on the steps. She hesitated. She looked at me. 
For an instant I had an absurd impression that she 
was going to cry. Then she kissed me. She’d 
kissed me good-night once already, though, you 
know, we never did as a rule. And then, off she 
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went without another word. I was quite bewildered 
by her. I nearly called her back; but it was one 
of those deep dark blue nights: it seemed to swallow 
her up at once. But I heard her footsteps for a 
long while after—dragging steps, as if she were 
tired. I wasn’t. It was as if she had put some- 
thing into me. I went back into the house and I 
worked till daylight. And all the next day I 
worked—worked well. I felt, I remember, so hope- 
ful, so full of power. By the evening I had quite a 
mass of material to show her, if she came. I half 
expected her to come. But instead—” she fumbled 
among her papers—-“‘ I got this.” 

It was a sheet of note-paper, a sheet that looked 
as if it had been crushed into a ball and then 
smoothed out again for careful folding. Anita’s 
fingers were still ironing out the crinkled edge while 
she read it aloud. 


““T want to tell you something. I tried to tell you 
yesterday, but somehow I couldn’t. It oughtn’t to be 
difficult, yet all this afternoon I’ve been writing to you 
in an exercise book, and crossing out, and re-phrasing, 
and putting in again as carefully and dissatisfiedly as 
if it were Opus 4. I wish it were, because then you’d 
be very much pleased with Madala Grey and forget 
the dreadful shock of Opus 3! I was always afraid 
you wouldn’t like it, and sorry, because I like it more 
than all my other work put together. Have you never 
even begun to guess why? But how should you, when 
I didn’t know myself until after it was finished ? Coming 
events, I suppose. It’s quite true—one isn’t overtaken 
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by fate: one prepares one’s own fate: one carries it 
about inside one, like a child. I hear you say—‘ Can’t 
you come to the point?’ No, I can’t. Partly because 
I’m afraid of what you'll say, because I’m afraid you'll 
be disappointed, and partly, selfishly, because there is 
@ queer pleasure in beating about the bush that bears 
my flower. It’s too beautiful to pick straight away 
in one rough snatch of a sentence. Am I selfish? 
You’ve been so kind to me. I know you will be sorry 
and that troubles me. And yet—Anita, I am going to be 
married. You met him once in the churchyard at home, 
do you remember? I’ve seen him now and then when 
1 took the children down there in the summer. He 


There’s something scratched out here,’ said Anita. 


““T think we shall be happy. When you get accus- 
tomed to the idea I hope you will like him.” 


She paused. 

“Now what do you make of that ?”’ said Anita. 

““Tt explains the expeditions with the children,” 
said Mr. Flood. ‘‘ They were always too—philan- 
thropic, to be quite—eh ?”’ 

““Oh, but she began those outings ages ago,” 
said Miss Howe quickly. 

‘* Besides,” said Anita, ‘‘ she didn’t go every week 
that summer. That’s the point. She told me her- 
self that she was so busy that she had to get help— 
one of those mission women. Now why was she so 
busy ?”’ 

‘Diversions in the country and attractions in 
town?” said Mr. Flood. ‘It all takes time.” 
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Anita nodded. 

“You think that? So do I. And attractions 
intown! Exactly! At any rate I shall make that 
the big chapter, the convincing chapter, of the 
Life. I think I shall be able to prove that that 
summer was the climax of her affairs. I grant 
you that she met Carey that summer, but as she 
says herself, a few times only. We must look 
nearer home than Carey.” 

‘*Oh, but there’s such a thing as love at first 
sight,’’ protested the Baxter girl, and Anita dealt 
with her in swift parenthesis— 

‘*T was there when they first met. Shouldn’t I 
have realized ?”? And then, continuing—‘‘Well, 
reckon up my points. To begin with—the difference 
in her that we all noticed, the restlessness, the— 
unhappiness one might almost say, the aloofness— 
oh, don’t you know what I mean? as if she didn’t 
belong to us any more.” 

‘** As if she didn’t belong to herself any more.” 

‘** Yes, yes, that’s even more what I mean. Then 
comes the fact that we saw so little of her. What 
did she do with her time? Writing The Resting- 
place, was her explanation, but—is that “gospel? 
Do you really believe that she sat at home writing 
and dreaming all those long summer days and 
nights, except when she was—eating buttercups— 
with Carey and her chaperons? And then comes 
The Resting-place with its appalling falling-off, and 
following on that, this letter, this sudden engage- 
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ment. Now doesn’t it look—I ask you, doesn’t 
it look as if something had been going on behind 
all our backs and had at last come to a head?” 

“Ob, that she was in love is certain,’’ said Mr. 
Flood. ‘‘ Was there ever a woman of genius who 
wasn’t? ”’ 

‘Exactly. It’s a moral certainty. And _ this 
letter to me proves that, whoever it was, it wasn’t 
Carey. ‘1 think we shall be happy.’ ‘I hope 
you will like him.’ Is that the way a woman writes 
of her first love or her first lover? ”’ 

‘Oh, but that sentence just before——’’ the 
Baxter girl stretched out her hand for the letter— 
““« The bush that bears my flower >»? She spoke 
sympathetically; but it jarred me. I wondered 
now I should feel if I thought that the Baxter girl 
would ever read my letters aloud. . 

** Ah, that’s the literary touch. Madala could 
never resist embroideries. Besides—she wants to 
confuse me. That means nothing. But here, you 
see *? she took the letter out of the Baxter girl's 
hand—‘‘ as soon as she comes to the point, the real 
point, the confession, the apologia—then the baldest 
sentences. Try to remember that Madala Grey has 
written one of the strongest love scenes of the 
decade, and all she can say of the man she is to 
marry is—‘I hope you will like him.’ ” 

“Hm! It’scurious!’’ Miss Howe was frowning. 

“JIsn’t it? And then you know, the whole 
manncr of the engagement was so unlike her usual 
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triumphant way. She always swept one along, 
didn’t she? But in the matter of the marriage she 
seems, as far as I can make out, to have been 
perfectly passive. She left everything to the man 
—arrangements—furniture—lI imagine she even 
bought her clothes to please him. And the wedding 
itself—no reception, no presents, no notice te any- 
one, so sudden, so private. Not a word even to her 
oldest friends——”’ 

Great-aunt stirred in her corner. 

‘*__there was something so furtive about it all: 
as if she were running away from something.” 

Miss Howe sat up. 

‘*D’you mean?—-what do you mean, Anita? 
Are you hinting ne 

Anita looked at her in a puzzled way that relieved 
me, I hardly knew why. 

‘‘ Why, only that it carries out my theory—of 
Carey as a refuge.” 

“From what?” 

‘* Life — frustration — what did you think I 
meant ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. Nothing. It was my evil mind, 
I suppose.” She flushed. 

‘* How she harps on the child!” the Baxter girl 
carried it on. 

‘‘That’s a mere simile 
swiltly. 

‘* But a queer simile!” 

‘The marriage was sudden,”’ said Mr. Flood from 
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the floor in his silky voice. ‘* Anita’s theory has its 
points.” 

** A seven months’ child!’ It was the first word 
that the blonde lady had said for some time. There 
was something sluggishly cold, slimily cold, in her 
abstracted voice. 

Anita started. 

‘**T never suggested that,”’ she said sharply. But 
there was a quiver in her voice that was more 
excitement than anger. 

‘*My dear lady, nobody suggests anything. We 
are only remarking that the union of our Madala 
and her ‘ refuge’—the soubriquet is yours, by the 
way—was as surprising as it was—er—sudden. 
That was your idea?’’ He turned to the shadows 
and from them the blonde lady nodded, smiling. 

At the time, you know, I didn’t understand them. 
They were so quick and allusive. They said more 
in jerks and nods and pauses than in actual speech. 
But I saw the smile on that woman’s face, and 
heard the way he said ‘ our Madala.’ I felt myself 
growing angry and panic-stricken, and I was quite 
helpless. I just went across the room to that big 
man sitting dully in his corner, in his dream, and [ 
caught his arm and cried to him under my breath-— 

“You must come. You must come and stop 
them. They’re talking about her. Come quickly. 
They—they’re saying beastly things.” 

He gave me one look. Then he got up and went 
swiftly from one room to the other. But swiftly 
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as he moved and I followed, someone else was there 
before us to fight that battle. 

It was Great-aunt Serle. 

She was a heavy old woman and feeble. She 
never stirred as a rule without a helping arm; but. 
somehow she had got herself out of her seat and 
across the floor to the table, and there she stood,,. 
her knitting gripped as if it were a weapon, the 
long thread of it stretched and taut from the ball 
that had rolled round the chair-leg, her free hand 
and her tremulous head jerking and snapping and 
poking at that amazed assembly as she rated 
them— 

““T won’t allow such talk. Anita, I won’t have 
it. If I let you bring home friends—ought to know 
better! And you ” the blonde lady was spitted, 
as it were, on that unerring finger, ‘‘ you’re a wicked 
woman. That’s what you are—a wicked, scandalous 
woman. And you, Anita, ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, to let her talk so of my girl. Such a 
woman! Paint and powder! Envy, hatred, 
malice! And in my house too! Tell her to wash 
her face!’’? She glowered at them. 

There was a blank pause and then a sound some- 
where, like the end of a spurting giggle. It must 
have been the Baxter girl. There was a most 
uncomfortable moment, before Anita cried out 
‘“* Mother!’ in a horrified voice, and Miss Howe 
said ‘‘ Beryl!’’ in a voice not quite as horrified. 

But the blonde lady sat through it all quite 
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calmly, smiling and moistening her lips. At last 
she drawled out— 

‘*Nita! Your dear mother’s quite upset. So 
sorry, Nita!’’ Then, a very little lower, but we 
could all hear it—-‘‘ Poor dear Nita! Quite a trial 
for poor dear Nita!”’ 

But Anita had jumped up. She was very much 
flustered and annoyed. I think, too, that she was 
startled. I know that I was startled. Great-aunt 
didn’t look like herself. She was like a witch in a 
picture-book, and her voice had been quite strong 
and commanding. 

Anita tried to quiet her and get her away. 

‘Mother! You must be quiet! D’you hear 
me, Mother? You don’t know what you’re say- 
ing. You’ve been up too long. You’re overdone. 
It’s time you went to bed.” 

She took her firmly by the arm. But Great-aunt 
struggled with her. 

“J won’t. Leave me alone. It’s your fault, 
Anita. You sat and listened. You let them talk 
that way about my girl.” 

““Now, Mother, what nonsense! Your girl! 
Madala’s not your daughter.” And then, in 
apology— She’s always confusing us. She gets 
these ideas.” 

‘““Not mine? Ah! That’s all you know! 
‘Anita upstairs?’ That’s how she’d come running 
in to me. ‘Are you busy, Mrs. Serle?’ Always 
looked in to my room first. Brought me violets. 
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Talked. Told me all her troubles. You never 
knew. Not mine, eh? Didn’t I see her married, 
my pretty girl? ‘Hole-and-corner business! ’ 
That’s what you tell them? ‘Nobody knew.’ 
But I knew.” 

Anita’s hand dropped from her mother’s arm. 
She stared at her. 

“You, Mother? You there?’’ And _ then, 
angrily, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t believe it.” 

**Don’t believe it, eh? But it’s true, for all I’m 
lumber in my own house. I’m to go to bed before 
the company comes, before she comes. Don’t she 
want to see me then? Who pinned her veil for her 
and kissed her and blessed her, and took her to 
ehurch, and gave her to him? Not you, my 
daughter. She didn’t come to you for that.” 
And then, with a slacking and a wail, “‘ Eh, but we 
were never to tell!” 

‘*Mother, you’d better come to hed. I es 
there was the faintest suggestion of menace in her 
voice—‘‘ I'll talk to you tomorrow.”’ 

The old woman shrank away. 

**T won’t come. I know. You want me out of 
the way. You don’t want me to see her. What 
are you going to say about me? You'll say things 
to her about me. I’ve heard you.” 

Quite obviously Anita restrained herself. 

‘* Now, Mother, you know you don’t mean that.” 

‘‘Hush!”? Great-aunt pulled away her hand. 
“Quiet, child, quiet! Wasn’t that the cab? [ve 
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listened all the evening, all the long evening.”” Her 
old voice thinned and sharpened to a chirp. ‘“‘ Soft, 
soft, the wheels go by. The wheels never stop. 
Wait till the wheels stop. It’s the fog that’s 
keeping her. There’s fog everywhere. Maybe she’s 
lost in the fog.’’ Then she chuckled to herself. 
‘‘Naughty girl to be so late. But she’s always 
late. Why should I go to bed? I’ve got to finish 
my knitting, Nita. Only two rows, Nita. They'll 
just last me till she comes.’ And then, “ Anita, 
she will come ?”’ 

Anita turned to the others. 

““Don’t be alarmed. It’s nothing. I’m afraid 
she hasn’t realized ”” She began again —‘‘ Now,, 
Mother! It’s bed-time, Mother dear.”’ 

*** Dear ’—‘ dear’—-why do you speak kindly ? 
Madala’s not here to listen.”?’ And then—“‘ Nita, 
Nita child, let me stay till she comes.”’ 

Anita was quite patient with her, and quite 
unyielding. 

‘“Now listen, Mother! It’s no use. waiting. 
Come upstairs with me. She won’t 
altered, ‘“‘ she can’t come tonight.” 

Beside me Kent Rehan spoke— 

* Teeantt stand it. pheasaid.e: ~ lL can’t stand at. 
I can’t stand it.’ He didn’t seem to know that he 
was speaking. 

But Great-aunt heard his voice if she didn’t hear 
the words. She broke away from Anita and went 
shuffling over the floor towards him with blind 
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movements. She would have fallen if he hadn’t 
been beside her in an instant, holding her. 

** Kent, d’you hear her? You know my daughter. 
You know Madala too. You speak to her! You 
tell her! Madala always comes, doesn’t she? 
always comes. You tell her that! I want to 
see Madala. Very good to me, Madala. Brought 
me a bunch of violets.” 

Anita followed. 

‘* Kent, for goodness’ sake, try to help me. She’ll 
make herself ill. I shall have her in bed for days. 
Now, Mother Now come, Mother! ”’ 

Great-aunt clung to his arm. 

**She’s not kind. My daughter’s very hard on 
me.”’ 

For the first time Anita showed signs of agitation. 
She was almost appealing. 

“Kent! You mustn’t believe her. It’s not 
fair. You see my position. One has to be firm. 
And you don’t know how trying * What am I 
todo? Shall I tell her? She’s as obstinate—I’ll 
never get her to bed. Ought I to tell her? She'll 
have to be told sooner or later. She’ll have to 
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realize 

He said— 

““ Ti talk to her if you like.” 

Anita looked at him intently. 

‘**Tt’s good of you. She has always listened to 
you. Since you and I were children together. Do 
you remember, Kent? Yes, you talk to her.” 
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‘*What’s she saying?’’ demanded Great-aunt. 
Her old eyes were bright with suspicion. ‘* Talking 
you over, eh? Talk anyone over, my daughter 
will—my clever daughter. So clever. Madala 
thinks so too. ‘Dripping with brains.’ That’s. 
what Madala said. Made me laugh. Quite true, 
though. Hasn’t Madala come yet?” 

‘* Now, look here, Mrs. Serle ” he put his arm 
round her bent shoulders, ‘it’s very foggy, you 
know, and it’s very late. Nobody could travel— 
nobody could come tonight. You'll believe us, 
won't you?” 

‘*Wait! What’s that?’’ She stood a moment, 
her finger raised, listening intently. Then she 
straightened her bowed body and looked up at him. 
One so seldom saw her face lifted, shone upon by 
any light, that that alone, I suppose, was enough to: 
change her. For changed she was—her countenance 
so wise and beaming that I hardly knew her. ‘‘ Now 
I know,” she said, “she will come. Wait for her,. 
Kent. She willcome. I—I hear her coming. She’s 
not so far from us. She’s not so far away.” 

They stared at each other for a moment, the man 
and the old woman. Then her face dropped for- 
ward again, downward into its accustomed shadow,. 
as he said to her— 

** It’s too late, Mrs. Serle. She won’t come—now. 
Not now any more. And Anita thinks—truly 
you’re very tired, aren’t you? Now aren’t you?’’ 

‘** Very tired,”’ she quavered. 
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“TI know you are. Won’t you let me help you 
upstairs ? ” 

““ And stay a bit?” she said, clutching at him. 
“Stay and talk to me?” 

“Yes, yes,” he humoured her. 

** About Madala ? ”’ 

He was very white. 

““ About Madala. Anita, take her other arm. 
That’s the way.” 

They helped her out of the room, and we heard 
their slow progress up the stairs. 

It was the blonde lady who broke the silence 
with her tinkling laugh— 

‘** Poor dear Nita! ”’ 

‘* Kent’s a good sort,”’ said Miss Howe. 

‘“What’s Hecuba to him now?” Mr. Flood’s 
smile glinted from one to another. 

‘A very old friend,’ said the blonde lady. 
*“'You heard what dear Nita said to him.” 

*** Children together !’ I didn’t know that.”? He 
was still smiling. 

‘“And they always kept in touch,” put in Miss 
Howe. 

‘* Trust Nita for that,” said the blonde lady. 

Miss Howe nodded. 

‘* She told me once that from the first she realized 
that he would do big things.” 

**So Nita kept in touch!” Mr. Flood laughed 
outright. 

‘“But it’s only the last few years that she’s 
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been able to produce him at will, like a econjuror’s 
rabbit.” 

** Since Madala’s advent, you mean,” said the 
blonde lady. 

‘** Will you walk into my parlour,’ said Anita to 
the fly. ‘It’s a literary parlour >?” murmured 
Mr. Flood. And then—‘‘ No. Kent’s not likely to 
have walked in without a honey-pot in the parlour. 
Madala must have been useful.” 

‘*That’s what Miss Serle will never forgive her, 
I think,” said the Baxter girl. 

SV hate 

‘““That she was useful. Do you believe in the 
other man?” 

** The unknown influence? ”’ His eyes narrowed. 
66 Hm ! 29 

** And yet of course there’s been someone.”’ The 
Baxter girl never quite deserted Anita, even in her 
absence. 

The blonde lady nodded. 

‘‘Of course. Nita’s always nearly right. The 
influence—the adventures—the mariage de conven- 
ance—she’s got it all so pat—and the man too. She 
knows well enough; yet she fights against it. She 
won’t have it. I wonder why. ‘ Very old friends’ 
I suppose.”” \She laughed again. ‘‘ But of course 
it was Kent. Can’t you see that’s why Nita hates 
her? What a Life it will be! I just long for it to 
come out. Nita’s a comedy.” 

““A tragedy.” 
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“Nita? My dear Lila! What do you mean?”’ 

“fm only quoting,” said Miss Howe. And 
then—*‘ But when she isn’t actually annoying me 
1 think I agree.”’ 

‘Who said it?” said the Baxter girl inquisitively. 

““Madala. It’s the only thing I’ve ever heard 
her say of Anita. She never discussed Anita. Now 
of Kent she would talk by the hour. Which proves 
to me, you know, that the affair with him didn’t go 
very deep. Nita quoted that description of Kent just 
now, but only so far as it served her. She carefully 
forgot how it goeson. Here, where is it? Ah—— 


He brooded like a lover over his colour-box, and as 
she watched him her thoughts flew to her own small 
brothers at home. Geoff with his steam-engine, Jimmy 
sorting stamps—there, there was to be found the same 
ruthlessness of absorption, achieving dignity by its sheer 
intensity. She smiled over him and them. 

‘“ Keep your face still,” he ordered. 

She obeyed instantly, flushing; and as she did so she 
thought to herself—‘I could be atraid of that man,’ 
but a moment afterwards—‘ He is like a small boy.’ 


** Now that may be Kent—oh, it is Kent, of course 
—but it’s not Madala’s attitude to Kent. She was 
not in the least afraid of him.” de 

‘* Ah, but that later passage, the country passage 
—that’s pure Madala.”’ 

‘“ Yes. Just where it ceases to be Kent—‘ He 
stoops, I suppose. He’s worn out with work. He’s 
quite ordinary.’ That’s not Kent.” 
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‘*No, that’s true. One doesn’t know where to 
have her. She muddles her trail,’ said Mr. 
Flood. 

‘** I call it weakness of touch not to let you know 
whom she drew from,”’ said the Baxter girl. 

‘* Ah, but she always insisted that she didn’t draw 
portraits.” 3 

‘Of course. They always do. If one believed 

them one would never get behind the scenes, and if 
one can’t get behind the scenes one might as well 
be mere public and read for the story,” said the 
Baxter girl indignantly. 
- * Well, you know,”’ Miss Howe sat turning over 
the pages of The Resting-place with careful, almost. 
with caressing fingers, ‘“‘I don’t believe she meant 
to draw portraits. She had queer, old-fashioned 
notions. I think she would have thought it— 
treacherous.” 

‘“The portraits are there though, if you look 
close enough,” insisted the Baxter girl. 

‘Yes, but they happened in spite of her. Any- 
one she was fond of she took into her, in a sense: 
and when her gift descended upon her and demanded 
expression, then, all unconsciously, she expressed 
them too. But gilded! We find ourselves in her 
books, and we never knew before how lovable we 
are. You're right, Blanche, she liked whate’er she 
looked on. And you're right too, Jasper, Grande 
amoureuse, she was that. That capacity for loving 
made her what she was. The technical facility was. 
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her talent and her luck; but it was her own per- 
sonality that turned it into genius.”’ 

**Then after all you admit the genius,”’ said the 
Baxter girl triumphantly. 

“No. No. No. My judgment says no. When 
I read her books in cold blood—no. But we’ve 
been talking about her. It’s as if she were with us, 
and when she’s with us my judgment goes! That’s 
the secret of Madala Grey. She does what she likes 
with us. But the next generation, the people who 
don’t know her, whether they’ll find in her books 
what we do, is doubtful. Who wants a dried rose? ”’ 

‘“ Yes, but Miss Serle—in the Life? Won’t she 
—preserve her? ”’ 

“* Preserve—exactly ! But not revive. No, I'd 
sooner pin my faith to The Spring Song, although 
I haven’t seen it. It ought to be a revelation. She 
eluded Nita, impishly. I’ve seen her do it. But 
there’s no doubt that she gave Kent his chance.” 

‘“Kivery chance. She’d deny it, I suppose.” 

‘*Oh, she did.’”’ Miss Howe laughed. ‘* Have 
you ever seen her in a temper? I have. I was a 
fool. I told her one day (you know how things 
come up) just something of the gossip about Kent 
and her. I thought it only kind. But you should 
have heard her. She was as healthily furious as a 
schoolgirl. That was so comfortable about Madala. 
She hadn’t that terrible aloofness of really big 
people. She didn’t withdraw into dignity. She 
just stormed.” Miss Howe laughed again. “I 
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ean see her now, raging up and down the room— 
‘Do you mean to say that people ? _l mever 
heard of anything so monstrous! What has it 
got to do with them? Why can’t they leave 
me alone? I’ve never done them any harm. I 
wouldn’t have believed it, pretending they liked 
me, and letting me be friends with them, and then 
saying hateful things behind my back. I'll never 
speak to them again—never! That they should go 
about twisting things—Why can’t they mind their 
own business? And dragging in Kent like that! 
Oh, it does make me so wild!’ ‘Oh, well, my 
dear,’ I said to her, ‘ when two people see as much 
of each other as you and Kent do, there’s bound to 
be talk.’ At that she swung round on me. ‘ But 
he’s my friend,’ she said. ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ that’s 
just it.’ ‘ But I’m not expected to marry everyone 
I’m fond of!’ ‘Are you fond of him, Madala?’ 
I asked her. ‘ Yes,’ she said directly, ‘Iam. I’m 
awfully fond of him. I’d do anything for him, 
bless his heart!’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ vou needn’t be 
so upset. That’s all that people mean. If you’re 
fond of him and he—he’s obviously in love with 
you: > But at that she caught me up in her 
quick way—‘In love? Oh, you don’t understand 
him. Nobody understands Kent. He doesn’t 
understand himself. Dear old Kent!’ Then she 
began walking up and down the room again, but 
more quietly, and talking, half to herself, as if she 
had forgotten I was there, justifying herself, justi- 
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fying him. ‘Dear old Kent! Poor old Kent! 
I’m awfully fond of Kent. So is he of me. But 
not in the right way. He’s got, when he happens 
to think of it, a great romantic idea of the woman 
he wants, of the wife he wants; but the truth is, 
you know, that he doesn’t want a wife. He wants 
a mother, and a sister, and a—a lover. A true 
lover. A patienter woman than I am. A 
woman who'll delight in him for his own sake, 
not for what he gives her. A woman who’ll put 
him first and be content to come second with 
him. He’ll always put his work first. He can’t 
help it. He’s an artist. Oh, not content. I didn’t 
mean that. She must be too big for that—big 
enough to know what she misses. But a wise 
woman, such a loving, hungry woman. ‘ Half a 
loaf,’ shel] say to herself. But she’ll never have to 
let him hear. He’s chivalrous. He’d be horrified 
at giving her half a loaf. He’d say—‘ All or 
nothing!’ ~ But he couldn’t give her all. He 
couldn’t spare it. So he’d give her nothing out of 
sheer respect for her. That’s Kent. He’s got his 
dear queer theories of life—oh, they’re all right 
as theories—but he fits people to them, instead 
of them to people. Procrustes. He’d torture a 
woman from the kindest of motives. It’s lack of 
imagination. Haven’t you noticed?’ ‘ Consider- 
ing he’s one of the great imaginative artists of the 
day, Madala,’ I said to her, ‘ that’s rather swecping.’ 
‘ But that’s why,’ she said. ‘ It’s just because he’s 
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a genius. He lives on himself, in himself. Kent’s 
an island.’ I said—‘ No chance of a bridge, Ma- 
dala?’ She shook her head. ‘Not my job.’ I 
said I was sorry. I was, too. It would have been 
so ideal, that pair. I wanted to argue it with her; 
but she wouldn’t listen. She said—‘If I weren’t 
an artist too, then maybe—-maybe. I’m very fond 
of Kent. But no—I’d want too much. But, you 
know, there’s a woman somewhere, rather like me 
—I hope he’ll marry her. I’d love her. She’d 
never be jealous of me. She’d understand. She’s 
me without the writing, without the outlet. She’ll 
pour it all into loving him. I hope she’s alive some- 
where. He’d be awfully happy. And if he had 
children—-that’s what he needs. I can just see 
him with children. But not my children. If I 
married > And then she flushed up to the eyes 
in that way she had, as if she were fifteen.. ‘ I—I’d 
like to be married for myself, for my faults, for the 
bits I don’t tell anyone. Kent would hate my 
faults. I'd have to hide my realest self.’ She stood 
staring out of the window. Then she said, still in 
that rueful, childish voice—-‘I would like to be 
liked.’ ‘ But, my dear girl,’ said I, ‘ what nonsense 
you talk! If ever a woman had friends 7 she 
flung round at me again—‘ If I'd not written Eden 
Walls would Anita have looked at me—or any of 
you?’ I said—‘ That’s not a fair question. Your 
books are you, the quintessence, the very best of 
you.’ ‘But the rest of me?’ she said, ‘ but the 
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rest of me?’ I laughed at her. ‘ Well, what 
about the rest of you?’ Then she said, in a small 
voice—‘ It feels rather out of it sometimes, Lila.’ ”’ 

“TI say,” Mr. Flood twinkled at her, ‘‘ are you 
going to present all this to Anita? She’d be 
grateful.” 

** Not she,”’ said Miss Howe sharply. ‘‘ Too much 
fact would spoil her theory. Let her spin her own 
web.” 

““Agreed. There’s room for more than one 
biography, eh?’’ They laughed together a little 
consciously. 

“You know,” the blonde lady recalled them, 
““she must have been quite a good actress. She 
always seemed perfectly contented.”’ 

‘“TImagine Madala Grey discontented,’ said the 
Baxter girl. ‘*‘ How could she be?” 

‘*Oh, Kent was at the root of that,’ said Miss 
Howe, “ for all her talk.” 

Mr. Flood nodded. 

‘* Yes, the lady did protest too much, if pass 
report’s correct.” . 

“It’s the only explanation and, as you said. 
Blanche, in her heart Anita knows it. After all, 
he’s a somebody. Madala wouldn’t be the only 
one who’s found him attractive, eh?’’ She cocked 
an eyebrow. 

‘Don’t be scandalous, Lila,’? said the blonde 
lady virtuously, and Mr. Flood gave his little sniff 
of enjoyment. 
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‘*Oh, give me five minutes,’ said Miss Howe 
cosily. ‘‘She’ll be down in five minutes. I’ve 
been good all the evening. But I’m inclined to 
agree with her, you know, that Madala was attracted, 
just because Madala denied it so vehemently. Only 
Anita goes too far for me. She’s right, of course, 
when she says of Kent—‘ Not a marrying man!’ 
but not in the way she means it. There are dark 
and awful things in the history of every unmarried 
man, to Anita. She scents intrigue everywhere. 
I’m a spinster myself, but I’m not such a spidery 
spinster. She may be partly right. Some other 
man, some question-mark of a man, may have 
treated Madala badly. But Kent didn’t. Kent isn’t 
that sort. Intrigue would bore him. Still, he 
wasn’t a marrying man in those days, and I think 
Madala was perfectly honest when she said—‘ Just 
friends.’ But I think also, if vou ask me, that they 
were far too good friends. It’s not wise to be friends 
with a man. You must be a woman first and let 
him know it. I don’t believe in these platonic 
friendships. So I think that in time Madala found 
out where they were making the mistake. And 
he didn’t, or wouldn’t. Oh well!’’ she paused 
expressively, “he’s finding it out now. He has 
been all the year. Didn’t you see his face when he 
came in tonight? Madala shouldn’t have hurried. 
Poor Madala! Though I don’t think it broke her 
heart, you know.” 

‘*“No.”? The blonde lady nodded. ‘‘ She was too 
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serene, too placid, for real passion. She could draw 
it well enough, but always from the outside.” 

‘““Oh, I don’t think so,” said the Baxter girl. 
“Think of the end of Ploughed Fields.” 

** Let’s give her some credit for imagination, even 
if we don’t say ‘genius’! I agree with Blanche. 
Oh, perhaps her heart did crack just a little re 

The blonde lady struck in— 

** But then Carey’s a doctor. So convenient !”’ 

“'Yes,”’ said Mr. Flood. ‘‘ I always said he caught 
her on the rebound.” 

‘“And then, to mix metaphors, the fat was in 
the fire. Then, Kent woke up to her. Isn’t it 
obvious? He was fond of Madala Grey, but it 
was Mrs. Carey that he fell in love with. Just like 
aman!” 

“Oh, I hate you,” said Mr. Flood. ‘* You 
destroy my illusions. I’m like Anita. I demand 
the tragic Madala.”’ 

**You can have her, I should think,” said the 
Baxter girl thoughtfully. ‘‘Oh, of course your 
theory does seem probable as far as it goes, Miss 
Howe, but——’”’ 

‘‘ But what?’ said Miss Howe. 

‘* Well, she hardly ever came to town afterwards, 
did she?” 

‘* Ah, Madala was always wise,’’ said the blonde 
lady. 

Mr. Flood rubbed his hands. 

“Thank-you, Beryl. We’re in sympathy. And 
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it’s quite a satisfying, tragical picture, isn’t it? 
The two artists—he with his lay figure and she with 
her Hodge, and the long year between them. Can’t 
you see them, cheated, desirous, stretching out to 
each other their impotent hands? One could make 
something out of that.” 

**You could, Mr. Flood,” said the Baxter girl 
fervently. 

‘**Out of what?’ Anita was always noiseless. 
I jumped to hear her voice so close behind me. 

Miss Howe looked up at her quizzingly. 

““Madala and Where is Kent?” 

‘* With Mother still. He’s managed her extra- 
ordinarily. She’s getting sleepy, thank goodness ! 
He’ll be down in a minute.”’ Then, with a change 
of tone—‘‘ Madala and Kent? I think not, Lila 
dear.” 

‘*“But you said yourself. 
interposed. 

“Oh no! I flung it out—a suggestion—a possi- 
bility. I haven’t committed myself—yet. I wish 
I could be sure of Kent. He’s upset my conception 
of him tonight. I should have _ said—selfish. 
Especially over Madala. But all men are selfish. 
Yet, tonight ”’ she hesitated, playing with the 
papers that lay half in, half out of the open desk. 
‘*But who was it, if it wasn’t Kent? Because 
there was someone, you know ” And then, as 
if Miss Howe’s smile annoyed her beyond prudence 
—‘*Do you think I’m inventing? Do you think 
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I’ve talked for amusement’s sake? I tell you, she 
was on the verge of an elopement. Without 
benefit of clergy!” 

‘** Anita !’’ Miss Howe half rose from her chair. 

“We're getting it at last.” Mr. Flood addressed 
the room. ‘I knew she had something up her 
sleeve.” 

‘IT don’t believe—I won’t believe it,’’ said Miss. 
Howe. 

Then Anita smiled. 

‘**Didn’t I say she was careless about her drafts ? 
I’ve a fragment here—no, I’ve left it in my writing- 
table——”’ and she rose as she spoke—“‘ no name, 
but it’s proof enough. It’s an answer to some 
man’s letter.” 

‘* But does she definitely consent 
the Baxter girl. 

‘‘ Not in so many words. But it’s obvious there 
was some cause or impediment, and he, whoever 
he is, has evidently had qualms of conscience about 
letting her call the world well lost for his sweet 
sake.” 

‘““That would rule out Kent, of course,’’ said 
Miss Howe thoughtfully. ‘‘ There was no reason. 
why Kent shouldn’t marry.” 

‘* We know of none,”’ said Anita in her suggestive 
voice. ‘*Isn’t that as much as one can say of any 
man?” 

‘““Ah!” said the Baxter girl, illuminated. 1} 
don’t know why—her round eyes, I suppose, and: 
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her pursed mouth—but she reminded me of the 
woodcut of Minerva’s owl in Larousse. 

‘*So you see my prime difficulty. I’ve passed 
under review every man of her acquaintance, till I 
narrowed down the possible - 

‘* Affinities,” said the blonde lady. 

**_to Kent Rehan, John Carey, and_ this 
probable but unknown third. There I hang fire. 
Until I make up my mind on which of the three her 
love story hinges, I can’t do more than trifle with 
the Life. And how shall I make up my mind?” 

‘*Three?’? said Mr. Flood. ‘“‘Two. You can 
eliminate the husband. He’s fifth act, not third.” 

‘“Yes, of course. But I never jump a step. 
Which leaves me the unknown—or Kent.” 

The blonde lady leant forward rather eagerly— 

; wNitasl Where s:thatitetter? = 

““Tll get it.” She went across the room to her 
writing-table. 

The Baxter girl twisted her head. 

““I say! He’s coming down the stairs.” 

“If she read aloud that draft ” the blonde 
lady’s drawl had disappeared. She glittered like 
an excited schoolgirl—S he might recognize 2 

‘““ You mean ?”? Mr. Flood raised his eye- 
brows but Anita, fumbling with her keys, did not 
hear. 

“It would be nice to besure,”’ said the blonde lady. 

‘It’s rather cruel, isn’t it?’’ said Miss Howe 
uneasily. 
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“Why? It'll be printed in the Life. Besides, 
it may not have been written to him.” 

““'That’s why,” said Miss Howe. 

““It would be nice to be quite sure,’ said the 
blonde lady again. And as she spoke Kent Rehan 
came into the room. 

At once I got up, with some blind, blundering 
idea, I believe, of stopping him, of frustrating them, 
but Anita was nearer to him than I. 

“Is she asleep? Very good of you, Kent. Sit 
here, Kent. Jenny, is the window open in the 
passage? Very cold. I never knew such a 
draught.” 

I went out to see. I had to do as [ was told. 
Besides, how could I have stopped them or him? 
Yet I was shaking with anger and disgust at them, 
and at myself for my hateful tongue-tied youth 
and insignificance. An older woman would have 
known what to do. Shaking with cold too—Anita 
was right—it was bitter cold in the passage. I 
could hardly see my way to the window for the fog. 
It was open an inch at the bottom, and at my 
touch it rattled down with a bang that echoed 
oddly. Tor an instant I thought it was a knock at 
the hall door. I stood a minute, quite startled, 
peering down into the black well of the hall. But 
there was no second knock, only the fog-ladea 
draught of the passage came rushing up at me again, 
and again Anita called to me to come in and shut 
the door. I did so: and because it rattled, wedged 
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it with the screw of paper that lay near it on the 
floor, the crumpled telegram that Kent Rehan had 
‘dropped when he first came in. Then, still shivering 
a little, I sat down where I was. I didn’t want to 
go nearer. I knew my face was tell-tale. I didn’t 
want to have the Baxter girl looking at me, and 
maybe saying something. I could hear them in the 
other room well enough. Anita’s voice seemed to 
cut through the thick air. There was a letter in 
her hand. She was twisting it about as if she 
ouldn’t find the first page. 

‘**__obviously a draft.’’ She held it away from 
her. Anita was long-sighted. 


** Dear—dear. 


Then it breaks off and begins again. You see?’’ 
She displayed it to them. 


** Dearest——”’ 


‘“Why, how clearly it’s written!’’? The Baxter 
girl peered at it. ‘ That’s quite a beautiful hand. 
That’s not Madala’s scrawl.” 

The blonde lady looked at them through half 
shut lids. 

“Ah! It’s been written slowly 

“As if she loved writing it!”’ The Baxter girl 
flushed. ‘‘ Did she know about that sort of thing 
—that sentimental sort of thing? I should have 
thought her too—oh, too splendid, removed—you 
know what I mean.” 
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‘*I don’t suppose she talked about it,” said 
Anita coldly. ‘‘She was not of your generation.” 
And then, to the others—‘‘ I assure you, this letter 
shook me. Even I never dreamed of this side of 
her. Listen.”? She read aloud in her measured 
voice— 


“* Dearest— 


I wanted your letter so. I reckoned out the 
posts, and the distances, and your busyness. I thought 
that in two days you would probably write, and then I 
gave you another day’s grace because you hate writing 
letters, and because I thought you couldn’t dream how 
much I missed you—how much, how soon, I wanted: 
to hear. And then to get your letter the very next 
day, before I could begin to look for it (but I did 
look !). Why, you must have written as soon as the 
train was out of the station! You missed me just as. 
much then ? 

But it’s a mad letter, you know. It males me laugh: 
and cry. It’s so sensible—and so silly. ‘Fame’, 
‘career’, ‘reputation’, ‘ position’—why do you fling 
these words at me? Jam making a sacrifice? Darling, 
haven’t you eyes? Don’t you understand that you’re 
my world? All these other things, since I’ve known: 
you, they’re shadows, they’re toys, I don’t want them, 
The reviews of my new book—lI’ve never~been so 
delighted at getting any—but why? D’you know why ? 
To show them to you—to watch you shake with laughter 
as you read them. When a flattering letter turns up, 
I save it to show you as if it were gold, because I think 
‘Perhaps it’ll make him think more of me.’ Isn’t it 
idiotic? But I do. And all the while I glory in the 
knowledge that all these things, all the fuss and fame, 
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don’t mean a brass button to you—or to me, my dear, 
or to me. ‘ 

And yet you write me a solemn letter about ‘ making 
@ sacrifice,’ ‘ abdicating a position.’ 

Don’t be—humble And yet I like you in this mood. 
Because it won’t last! I won’t let it. It’s I who am 
not good enough. If you knew how I tip-toe some- 
times. You’re so much bigger than I am. I lie in 
bed at nights, and all the things I’ve done wrong in 
my life, all the twisty, tortuous, feminine things, all 
the lies and cowardices and conceits, come and sting 
me. I’m so bitterly ashamed of them. I feel I’ve got 
to tell you about them all, and yet that if I do you'll 
turn me out of your heart. If you did that—if you 
were disappointed—if you got tired of me—it turns me 
sick with fear. 

I’m a fool to tear myself. I know you love me. 
And when you’re with me I forget all that. I’m just 
happy. When you're there it’s like being in the blazing 
sunshine. Can ‘celebrity’ give me that sunshine? 
Can ‘literature’ fill my emptiness? Are the books I 
write children to love me with your eyes? Oh, you 
fool ! 

Oh, of course, I know you don’t mean it. It’s just 
that you think you ought to protest. But suppose I 
took you at your word? Suppose I said that, on careful 
consideration, I felt that I wanted to lead my own life 
instead of yours? that—how does the list run ?—my 
Work, my Circle of Friends, my Career, were too much 
to give up for—you? What would you say—no, do? 
for even 1, (and the sun’s in my eyes) even I can’t call 
you eloquent! But what would you do if I wouldn’t 
come to you? ! 

Oh, my darling, my darling, you needn’t be afraid. 
Td rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God 

I’m changed. What have you done to me? Other 
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people notice it. My friends are grown critical of me. 
Only yesterday someone (no-one you know) sneered at 
me—‘In love? Oh well, you'll get over it. It’s a 
phase.’ You know, they don’t understand. I’m not 
‘in love’, but I love you. There’s the difference. I 
love you. I shall love you till I die. Till ? Asif 
death could blot you out for me! I used to believe 
in death. I used to believe it ended everything. But 
now, since I’ve known you, I can never die You’ve. 
poured into me an immortal spirit——”’ 


‘Go on,” breathed the Baxter girl. 

‘*It breaks off there. It’s not signed. It was. 
never sent.” 

‘She had that much wisdom, then.’ The 
blonde lady’s laughter came to us over Mr. Flood’s. 
shoulder. ‘‘ That’s not the letter to send to any 
man. Giving herself away—giving us all away——-” 

‘“To any man? To what man? There’s the 
point. You see the importance. It’s the heart of 
the secret. Who is it? For whom was she ready 
to give up, in her own words, name, friends, 
career ey 

‘Well, practically she did that, didn’t she, when 
she married Carey? She buried -herself in the 
country. She didn’t write a line. You said your- 
self that she put her career behind her. Why 
shouldn’t it be written to Carey?” 

**Oh, don’t be absurd. It’s Carey that makes 
it impossible. How could Carey have written a 
letter needing such an answer? Little he cared. 
What was her genius to him? Isn’t it obvious, 
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isn’t it plain as print, that Carey happened, Carey 
‘and all he stands for, after the writing of this letter, 
because of some hitch? Why wasn’t the letter 
sent? What happened? What folly? What mis- 
understanding? What disillusionment ?° What 
realization of danger ?-—to send her, with that letter 
half written, into Carey’s arms? Carey, that stick, 
that ordinary man! And on the top of it The 
Resting-place comes out, the cri du ceur—or, if 
you like, Lila, the satire—(for I’m beginning to 
believe you’re right) the satire of The Resting-place. 
I tell you, I smell tragedy.” 

‘‘Tt’s supposition, it’s mere supposition,” said 
Miss Howe impatiently. 

‘‘Tsn’t all detective work supposition to begin 
with? Wait till ’ve made my book. Wait till 
I’ve sifted my evidence, till I’ve ranged it, stick 
and brick, step by step, up, up, up, to the letter.” 

Suddenly from where he sat, half way between 
me and them, Kent spoke— 

‘** Anita, you can’t publish that letter.” 

Her face, all their faces, turned towards us. She 
stared. : 

‘*Why not?’ And then—‘tWhy do you sit 
out there? Come here. Come into the light.’’ 

He did not stir. 

She frowned, puckering her eyes. 

‘*Such a fog,” she said fretfully. ‘‘I can’t see 
you. Can’t you keep that door shut, Jenny?” 
Then—‘‘ Well, Kent—why not? Why not?” 
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He said slowly— 

‘It’s not decent.” 

She flared at once. 

“Decent! Not decent! What on earth do you 
mean ? ” 

He kept her waiting while he thought it out. 

‘**T mean—it’s not right, it’s not fair. Te whom- 
ever it was written, that’s her business, not our 
business. And that letter It’s vile, anyway, 
publishing her letters.” 

She stared at him in a sort of angry bewilderment. 

‘** But why? I shall write her life. One always 
does print letters.” 

‘* Not that sort of letter,’’ he said. 

** But don’t you see,”’ she cried, ‘‘ that that letter, 
just that letter——”’ 

He said— 

‘“That’s why. How dare you read that letter 
here—aloud—tonight? It—it’s ghoulish.” 

‘*Kent!’’ There was outrage in her voice. 

‘**But Kent ” Miss Howe intervened—‘‘ we 
knew her—we care—it’s in al] reverence——”’ 

And Mr. Flood— 

‘“My dear man, she’s not a private character. 
The lives that will be written! Anita’s may be the 
classic, but it won’t be the only one. Letters are 
bound to be printed—every scrap she ever wrote. 
Nobody can step it. It’s only a question of time. 
The public has its rights.” 

“To what?” He turned savagely. ‘* You've 
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had her books. She’s given enough. Will you 
leave her nothing private, nothing sacred ?”’ 

‘But Kent, can’t you see——’’? Anita had an 
air of pushing Miss Howe and Mr. Flood from her 
road—‘‘ aren’t you artist enough to see 2? A 
writer, a woman like Madala, she has no private 
life. She lives to write. She lives what she writes. 
She is what she writes. She gives her soul to the 
world. She leaves her riddle to be read, Don’t 
you see? to be read. That’s what I’m doing. 
That’s what I’m going to do—read_ her—for the 
rest of you, for the public. . _Because—because they 
care, because we all care. ev s done in all honour. 
It’s a tribute. And for what I am going to do, such 
a letter is the key.” 

She spoke softly, sweetly, persuasively. She 
wooed him to agree with her. She was extra- 
ordinarily eager for his approval. And the approval 
of the others she did win. They were le moudmuning 
agreement. _ 

His eyes strayed over thet, undecidedly, seeking 
—not help. I do not know what he sought, but 
his eyes found mine. 

** You —’ he said to me— eile you brant 
your letter ii 

Anita’s, voice thrust in sharply. oT ihe ‘ethagit 
the pleading, the beauty, the. woman, ,was gone 
from it. It was, cold and shrill. 

** Jenny’s views can hardly concern. us.”’ 

But he did not listen to her. He had drawn 
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some answer from me that satisfied him. He 
got up. 

““Oh,”’ I cried beneath my breath, and I think I 
touched his arm—‘“‘ you won’t let her?”’ 

He shook his head. Then he went across to 
where Anita stood, her eyes on him, on me, while 
she listened to Miss Howe whispering at her 
shoulder. 

** Look here, Anita!’ he began. 

“*T’m looking,” she said. 

He checked a moment, puzzled. Then he went 
on— 

“That letter—you can’t print it. You’ve no 
right. It’s not your property.” 

She waved it aside. 

**] shall be literary executor. She promised. 
It’s mine if it’s anyone’s. It’s no good, Kent, it 
goes into the book. Nothing can alter that. 
Nothing: ¥ 

Then she stopped dead. There was that same 
odd look in her eye as there had been when she 
watched us—that flicker of curiosity, and behind it 
the same gleam of inexplicable anger. 

** Look here ” she said very deliberately— 
“look you here—what has it got to do with 
you?” 

It was not the words, it was the tone. It was 
shameless. It was as if she had cried aloud her 
hateful questions—‘ Did you love her?’ ‘° What 
was there between you?’ ‘I want to know it all. 
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It tears me not to know.’ But what she said to 
him, and before he could answer, was— 

“Tf, of course—anyone—had any right—could 
prove any right > She broke off, watching him 
closely. But he said nothing. “‘ If,’ she said, and 
poked with her finger, “if that letter—if you 
recognized it—if that were the rough draft of a 
letter that had been sent——”’ 

He stared down at her. His face was bleak. 

‘** You'll get no copy from me, Anita!” 

**Oh!” She caught her breath, fierce and wicked 
as a cat with a bird, yet shrinking as a cat does, 
supple, ears flat. “‘I only meant—lI said right. 
If anyone—if you could satisfy me—if you have 
any right ye 

He said— 

‘**T have no right.” 

‘**Oh well, then!’’ She shrugged her shoulders. 

“But,” he held stubbornly to his purpose, 
** whoever has a right to it—you can’t print that 
letter? 

She laughed at him. 

** You'll see! You'll see!” 

** Yes,”’ he said, ‘* I'll see.”’ 

They held each other’s eyes, angry, angry. I 
felt how Kent Rehan loathed her. And she—yes, 
she must have hated him. She was all bitterness 
and triumph and defiance. Yet all the time I was 
wanting to catch him by the arm and say—‘ Be 
kind to her. Say something kind and she’!l give 
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in.” Iknewit. He had only to say in that instant 
—‘ Anita, I beg of you > and she would have 
given him the letter. I knew it. I know it. I 
don’t know how I knew it, but I was sure. But he 
was a man: of course he saw nothing. He was 
very angry. He looked big and fine. I wondered 
that she could stand outfacing him. 

But she, for answer, picked up the letter, and 
affected to search through it. 

‘Had I finished? Where was I? Ah, yes— 
‘An immortal spirit——’ ”’ 

His hand came down heavily and swept the light 
table aside. 

“You can’t do it. You shan’t do it. By God 
you shan’t.”’ 

How it happened I couldn’t see. He was too 
quick. But at one moment she held the letter, and 
in the next he had it, and was kneeling at the 
grate, while she cried out— 

‘*Kent!”? And then—‘‘ Lila! Jasper! Stop 
him !”’ 

Nobody could have stopped him. There was no 
flame, but the fire still burned, a caked red and 
black Jump, smouldering on cinders. He picked it 
up—with his naked hands—thrust in the crumpled 
stiff paper, and smashed it down again, so that the 
lump split, and still held it pressed down, with 
naked hands, till the sheet had charred and shrivelled 
into nothing. I suppose it all happened in a few 
seconds, but it seemed like hours. I was in a train 
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smash once: I wasn’t hurt; but I remember that I 
came out of it with just the same sense of being 
battered and aged. This scene I had only watched : 
I had not shared in it: I was still in the little outer 
room. Yet I was shaken. I heard Mr. Flood call 
out—‘‘ Kent, you crazy fool!’? I heard Anita— 
‘**Let me go, Lila!’’ And then the women were 
between me and him, and I could only see their 
backs, and there was a babel of voices, and I found 
myself sitting like a fool, clutching at the arms of 
my chair, and saying over and over again—‘‘ Oh, 
his hands, his hands, his poor hands!’’ The tears 
were running down my cheeks. 

But nobody noticed me. They were all too busy. 
The group had shifted a little. The Baxter girl 
was edged out of it, and I watched her for a moment 
as she sat down again, her cheeks flaming, her eyes 
as bright as wet pebbles. She looked—it’s the 
only word-—consumptive with excitement. Every 
now and then she tried not to cough. I heard 
her saying—‘It’s the fog, it’s the awful fog!” 
defensively. But nobody listened. They were all 
watching Anita, 

Anita was dreadful. She was tremulous with 
anger. She was like a pendulum with the check 
taken away. Her whole body shook. She couldn’t 
finish her sentences. She talked to everyone at 
once, 

Miss Howe had her by the arm. Miss Howe was 
trying to quiet her— 
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‘““My dear woman—steady now! You don’t 
want a row, you know! You’ve got the rest of the 
papers.” But she might have talked to the wind. 

‘He comes into my house—my property—in my 
own house It’s an outrage! Kent, it’s an 
outrage !” 

Kent Rehan rose to his feet. It was like a rock 
breaking through that froth of women. He stood 
a moment, nervously, brushing the black from his 
hands and wincing as he did so. Then he looked up. 
His eyes met hers. He flushed. 

““Kent! Kent!’ She flung off Miss Howe. 

The intensity of reproach in her voice startled me, 
and I think it startled him. I found myself thinking 
—‘ All this anger for what? for a burnt paper? It’s 
impossible! But then—then what’s the matter 
with her?’ 

He said awkward) y— 

‘*T’m sorry, Anita.” 

‘* You!” she cried panting—“t You, to interfere ! 
D’you know what you’ve done, what you’ve tried 
to do? Will you take everything, you and he? 
Haven’t Imy work too? Oh, what you’ve had from 
her, what you’ve had from her! And now you cheat 
me?!” 

He was bewildered. He said again— 

‘* Tm sorry, Anita.” 

She came close to him. Her little hands were 
clenched. There was a wail in her voice— 

“You! Aren’t you friends with me? Didn't I 
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share her with you? Isn’tshemy worktoo? What 
would you say if I came to your house and saw your 
work, your life work that she’d made possible, your 
pictures that are her, all her—and slashed them with 
a knife? What would you do if I’d done that, if 
I’d cut it to ribbons, your Spring Song?” 

That moved him. I saw a sort of comprehension 
lighting his stubborn face. The artist in her touched 
the artist in him. Of what lay behind the artist 
he had no knowledge. But he said, quite humbly— 

** Anita, ’m sorry!” 

Yet I knew that he was not sorry for what he had 
done. 

**Sorry! Sorry! Much good your sorrow 
does!” she shrilled, and I saw him stiffen again. 
She was strange. She valued him, that was so plain, 
and yet, it almost seemed in self-defence, she was 
always at her worst with him. ‘Sorry! It was 
the key of the book. You’ve spoilt my book.” 

‘*Nita! Nita! One letter!’’ Miss Howe was 
almost comical in her dislike of the scene. ‘‘ As if 
you couldn’t pull it off without that.” She pulled 
her aside, lowering her voice—‘‘ Nita, what’s the 
use of arow? Pull yourself together. Put yourself 
in his place. Besides—you can’t afford——”’ She 
looked at Kent significantly. Anita’s pale glance 
followed her and so their eyes met again. She was 
angry and sullen and irresolute. Another woman 
would have been near tears. 

“Kent,” she began. And then—‘t Kent—if we 
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quarrel We're too old to quarrel If you had 
a shadow of excuse e 

He waited. 

She took fire again because he did not meet her 
half way. . 

‘** But if you think you’ve stopped me ”” she 
cried. She broke off with a laugh and a new idea— 
“As if,’’ she said slowly and scornfully, ‘* as if 
Madala would have cared!” 

He said distinctly— 

‘“You didn’t know her. You’d never under- 
stand ig 

‘* Ah,” she said, pressing forward to him, ‘‘ why 
do you take that tone? What is it I don’t under- 
stand? If you’d help me with what you know, it 
could be big stuff. Id forgive you for the letter if 
you’d work with me.” She hung on his answer. 

But he only said, not looking at her, in the same 
tone— 

‘*You’d never understand.’’ And then, with an 
effort— Tll go, Anita. I’m going. Id better go.” 

Without waiting for her answer he went across 
the room to the little sofa near me where the hats 
and coats lay piled. I heard him fumbling for his 
things. 

But Anita went back to the others. The watching 
group seemed to open to receive, to enclose her. Her 
head had touched the lamp as she passed under it, 
and set it swaying wildly, so that I could scarcely 
see their faces in that shift of light and shadow 
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through the thickened air. But I heard her angry 
laugh, and her voice overtopping the murmur— 
‘‘Mad! He was always mad! If he weren’t such 
an old friend ”» And then the Baxter girl’s 
voice—‘‘ Think of the sketches there must be!” 
And Miss Howe—‘‘ What I say is—you don’t want 
to quarrel!’’? And hers’ again—‘* Did you hear 
him? J not understand Madala! Mad, I tell you! 
If I don’t know Madala——’”’ 

It was at that moment that I looked up and saw a 
woman standing in the doorway. 

**Anita!’? I murmured warningly. But my 
yoice did not reach her, and indeed, she and the 
little gesticulating group in the further room seemed 
suddenly faraway. The air had been thickening for 
the last hour, and now, with the opening of the door, 
the fog itself came billowing in on either side of the 
newcomer as water streams past a ship. It flooded 
the room, soundlessly, almost, 1 remember thinking, 
purposefully, as if it would have islanded us, Kent 
and me. It affected me curiously. I felt muffled. 
I knew I ought to get up and call again to Anita 
or attend to the visitor myself, but the quiet seemed 
to dull my wits. I found myself placidiy wondering 
who she was and why she did not come in; but I 
made no movement to welcome her. I just sat still 
and stared, 

She was a tall girl—woman—for either word 
fitted her: she had brown hair. She was dressed 
in—I should have said, if you had asked me, that 
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I could remember every detail, and I can in my own 
mind; but when I try to write it down, it blurs. But 
I know that there was blue in her dress, and bright 
colours. It must have been some flowered stuff. 
She looked—it’s a silly phrase—but she looked like 
a spring day. I wanted her to come into the room 
and drive away the fog that was making me blink 
and feel dizzy. There was a gold ring on her finger : 
yes, and her hands were beautiful—strong, white 
hands. In one she held the brass candle-stick that 
stood in the hall, and with the other she sheltered 
the weak flame from the draught. Yet not only 
with her hand. Her arm was crooked maternally, 
her shoulder thrust forward, her hip raised, in a 
gesture magnificently protecting, as though the new- 
lit tallow-end were fire from heaven. Her whole 
body seemed sacredly involved in an act of guardian- 
ship. But half the glory of her pose—and it was 
lovely enough to make me catch my breath—was its 
unconsciousness; for her attention was all ours. 
Her eyes, as she listened to the group by the hearth. 
were sparkling with amusement and that tolerant. 
deep affection that one keeps for certain dearest, 
foolish friends. It was evident that she knew them 
well. 

‘*Can’t you keep that door shut, Jenny? The 
draught Pe 

Anita’s back was towards me. Her voice, ‘as she 
spoke over her shoulder, rang high, muffled, injurious, 
and—I laughed. In a flash the stranger’s eyes were 
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on me, and I found myself thrilling where I sat, 
absurdly startled for the moment, because—she 
knew me too! She knew me quite well. She was 
smiling at me, not vaguely as who should say— 
‘Oh, surely I’ve seen you somewhere?’ but with 
intimate, disturbing knowledge. It was the glance 
that a doctor gives you, the swift, acquainted glance 
that, without offence, deciphers you. I was not 
offended either, only curious and—attracted. She 
looked so friendly. I half began to say—‘ But when? 
but where?’ but her bearing overruled me. Her 
mouth was pursed conspiratorially : if her hand had 
been free she would have put a finger to her lip. I 
smiled back at her, flattered to be partner in her un- 
comprehended secret. But I was curious—oh, I was 
curious! It was incredible to me that Anita and 
the rest should stand, subduing their voices to the 
soft, thick stillness that she and the fog between them 
had brought into the room, and yet remain uncon- 
scious of her vivid presence. I was longing to see 
their faces when they should at last turn and see her, 
and yet, if you understand, I was afraid lest they 
should turn too soon and break the pleasant numb- 
ness that was upon me. And upon them—the 
spell was upon them too. It was the look in her 
eyes, not glamorous, but kind, It healed. It 
passed like a drowse across the squabblers at the 
table : it stilled Anita’s feverish monologue. Indeed 
the room had grown very still. There was no sound 
left in it but the slurring of the lamp. It rested 
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upon Kent as he stood in dumb misery. and I 
watched the strained lines of his body slacken and 
grow easier beneath it. At that—at that ease she 
gave him—suddenly I loved her. 

And as if I had spoken, as if I had touched her with 
my. hand, her eyes, that had grown heavy with his 
trouble, turned, brightening, upon me, as if I were 
the answer to a problem, the lifting of a care. But 
what the problem was I could not then tell; for, 
staring as she made me—as she made me—into her 
divining eyes, I saw in them not her thought but my 
own at last made clear to me—my dream, my hope, 
my will and my desire, new-born and naked, and, I 
swear it, bodiless to me before that night and that 
hour. It was too soon. I was not ready. It 
shamed me and I flinched, my glance wandering 
helplessly away like a dog’s when you have forced 
it to look at you. And so noticed, idly, uncompre- 
hending at first, and then with a stiffening of my 
whole body, that her hand did not show as other 
hands, blood-red against the light she screened, 
but coldly luminous, like the fingers of a cloud 
through which the moon is shining: and that 
her breast was motionless, unstirred by any 
breath. 

Then I was afraid. 

I felt my skin rising. I felt my bones grow cold. 
I could not move. I could not breathe. I could 
not think. 

A voice came out of the fog that had thickened to 
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a wall between the rooms—a voice, thin, remote, 
like a trunk call— 

‘*Can’t you keep that door shut, Jenny? The 
draught——”’ and was cut off again by the sudden 
crash of an overturned chair. There was a rush and 
a cry—a madman’s voice, shouting, screaming, 
groaning— 

‘*Madala Grey! My God, Madala Grey!” and 
Kent’s huge body, hurling against the door, pitched 
and fell heavily. 

For the door was shut. 

I ran to him. He was shaken and half stunned, 
but he struggled to his feet. It was dreadful to see 
him. He was like a frightened horse, shivering and 
sweating. His lips were loose and he muttered 
unevenly as if the words came without his will. I 
caught them as I helped him; the same words— 
always the same words. 

I got him to the sofa while the rest of them crowded 
and clamoured, and then I found myself taking com- 
mand. I made them keep off. I sent Anita for 
water and a towel and I bathed his forehead where 
he had cut it on the moulding of the door. Mr. 
|llood wanted to send for a doctor, but I wouldn’t 
have it. I knew how he would hate it. Then 
someone—the Baxter girl, I think—giggled hysteric- 
ally and said something about a black eye tomorrow, 
and then—‘“‘ How did it happen?” ‘‘ Did you see, 
Miss Summer?’ And at that they all began to 
elamour again like an orchestra after a sole, repeating 
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in all their: voices—‘S Yes, what happened? What 
on earth was.it?:, Did yousee-him’? Some sort ofa 
seizure? I told you twice to shut that door. The . 
draught Are you better now, old man? Kent 
—what happened ?’” | 

They were crowding round him again. He pointed | 
a Shaking finger. ae 

** She saw,” he said. ‘‘ She ie i 

‘Jenny?’ Anita turned on me Shamil: an 
employer addressing a servant at fault. ‘‘ Oh, of 
course—you. were in here too. What happened 
then?” ’ 

I had a helpless moment. 

“Well ?.”? she demanded. ! 

I stared at her. It was incredible, but there was 
actually jealousy in her voice. It said, pitifully 
plainly— Again I have missed the centre on a 
situation !’ 

‘““Well?’”’ she repeated. And then—‘ If you 
saw something 7?) She atom the phrase" Tell 

us what you saw.’ 

But I. had not missed the quick fear that had 
shown, for a moment, in Kent’s eyes—fear of be- 
trayal even while his tongue was betraying him. 

I laughed. I thought to myself as I answered, 
‘Oh, I am doing this beautifully!’ And I was. 
My voice sounded perfectly natural, not a bit high. 
I had plenty of words. I said, most jauntily— 

‘“* Oh, Cousin Nita, I could hardly see.my own nose.’ 
The fog had been ‘simply pouring in. My fault—Ii » 
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didn’t latch the door properly, I suppose. And then 
you called, and Mr. Rehan went to shut it for me,. 
and he slithered on the mat, and ‘i 


So] séeihs 
““Of course! Parquet ” The Baxter girl 
took a step or two and pirouetted back tous. ‘‘ Per- 


fect! You ought to give a dance, Miss Serle.” 

Anita made no answer, but taking the can and the 
towel she opened the door of dispute, and, stooping 
an instant on the threshold to lift some small object 
from the floor, went out of the room. We heard her 
set down her load on the landing, and the rattle of 
the sash as she threw up the window, paused, and 
shut it again. She came back. A fresh inflow of 
acrid vapour preceded her and set us coughing. 
It was the stooping, I suppose, that had reddened her 
cheeks, for she was flushed when she came back to us. 
It was the only time that I ever saw my cousin with 
acolour. She spoke to us, a little gaspingly, as if the 
fog had caught her too by the throat— 

‘* Jenny’s quite right. One can’t see an inch in. 
front of one. No—not a cab in hearing. You'll! 
have to resign yourselves to staying on indefinitely. 
What ? oh, what nonsense, Kent! As if I’d let you 
go in that state! Besides, there’s Jasper’s poem. 
Are you going away without hearing it?”’ The soft 
monologue continued as she shepherded them to the 
fire. ‘‘ That’s always the way—one talks—one gets. 
no work done. Get under the light, Jasper! Bery], 
help me to move the table. Oh yes, Jasper, I forgot 
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to tell you, I met Roy Huth the other day and he had 
just read——-~”’ 

I heard a movement behind me. I turned. Kent 
had halfrisen. He spoke— 

“Sit down. Sit down here.”’ He touched the 
cushion beside him. 

I shook my head. 

“Not yet. My cousin 

ce Ah” 

We were silent. 

I watched Anita. She stood a few moments in 
unsmiling superintendence, while the women settled 
themselves and Mr. Flood sorted his papers and 
cleared his throat. Then, as I had known she would 
do, she returned soft-footed to her purpose. At the 
same moment I left Kent Rehan’s side. When she 
reached the archway between the two rooms, I was 
there. 

‘“And now ”? she confronted me—‘* what 
happened ? ”’ 

“TI told you.” 

She smiled. 

‘‘Did you? I have forgotten. Tell me again.”’ 

‘* Anita—he slipped. He fell. He was shutting 
the door.” 

‘Did he replace this?’’ She opened her little 
hand. The wedge of paper that I had twisted lay 
on her palm. ‘It was shut in the door when I 
opened it just now.’’ She waited a moment. Then, 
with a certain triumph—‘ Well?” 
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I said nothing. What was there to say ? 

She tossed it from her. 

‘“Don’t be silly, Jenny! What was it? Whe 
was it?’ ,Her eyes were horribly intelligent. — 

‘‘He slipped. He fell. He was shutting the 
door.” I felt I could go on saying that for ever and 
ever. 

The red patches in her cheeks deepened. She 
spoke past me, rudely, furiously— 

‘‘T intend to know. I’ve a perfect right—— 
Kent, I intend to know.” 

I put out my arms carelessly, though my heart 
was thudding, and rested them against the door- 
posts. 

‘‘He’s shaken—a heavy man like that. Better 
leave him alone.”’ 

‘*T intend to know,”’ she insisted. And then— 
“Jenny! Jenny! Let me pass.” 

‘““No!” I said. 

For a second we stood opposed, and in that second 
I realized literally for the first time (so dominating 
had her personality been) that she was shorter than 
{. She was dwindling before my eyes. I found my- 
self looking down at her with almost brutal com- 
posure. That I had ever been afraid of her was the 
marvel! For I was young, and she was elderly. I 
was strong, and she was weak. Her bare arms were 
like sticks, but mine were round and supple, and I 
could feel the blood tingle in them as my grip tight- 
ened on the wood-work. She was only Anita Serle, 
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the weil-known writer; but I was Jenny Summer, 
and Kent was needing me. 

** Jenny—you will be sorry!’’ Her eyes and her 
voice were one threat. Such eyes! Eyes whose 
pupils had ‘dilated till the irids were mere threads 
that encircled jealousy itself—jealousy black and 
bitter—jealousy that had stolen upon us as the fog 
had done, obscuring, soiling, stifling friend and enemy 
alike—jealousy of a gift and a great name, of a dead 
woman and a living man and their year of happiness 
—jealousy beyond reason, beyond pity—jealousy 
insatiable, already seeking out fresh food, turning 
deliberately, vengefwly, upon Kent and upon 
me. 

I felt sick. I had never dreamed that there could 
be such feelings in the world. And now she was 
going to Kent, to probe and lacerate and poison— 

“Nort oT said. 

Actually she believed that she could pass me ! 

I still held fast by the door-posts, and she did not 
use her hands. We were silent and decorous, but 
for an instant our bodies fought. She was pressed 
against me, panting— 

“Nol? Tsaid. 

Then she fell away, and without another word 
turned and went back into the other room. 

I saw Miss Howe whisper some question. There 
was an instant’s silence. Then her answer came-— 

‘“Much better leave him alone. Yes—rather 
shaken—a heavy man like that.” 
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It was defeat. She was using my very words, 
because, for all her fluency, she had none with which 
to cover it. 

I\wassorry. I felta brute. But what else could I 
have done? I stood a moment watching her recover 
herself. Then I went back to Kent. 

He did not look up, but he moved a little to give 
me room. I sat down beside him. We were shut 
away between the wall and the window, in the 
shadow, out of sight of the others. It was very 
peaceful. Now and then I looked at Kent, but he 
was staring before him. He had forgotten all about 
me again, [knew. ButI was content. It made me 
happy to be sitting by him. My thoughts hopped 
about like birds after crumbs. I remember wonder- 
ing what I should do on the morrow—where I should 
go? That Anita would have me in the house another 
twenty-four hours was not likely. I had ten pounds. 
I did not care. I knew that I ought to be anxious, 
but I could not realize the need. I could not think 
of anything but him; yet I was afraid to speak to 
him. He sat so still. His face was set in schooled 
and heavy lines. There came a stir and a clash of 
voices from the other room, but he did not seem to 
hear it. It was only the end of a poem. In a little 
it had settled down again into the same monotonous 
hum, but for a moment I had thought that it was 
the break-up, and after that I had no peace. It had 
scared me. It made me realize that I had only a few 
minutes—half an hour at most—and that then he 
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would be going away—and when should I see him 
again? Never—maybe never! He had his life 
all arranged. He didn’t even know my name. I 
felt desperate. I couldn’t let him go. I didn’t 
know whattodo. Ionly knew that—that I couldn’t 
bear it if he went away from me. 

It was then that he moved and straightened him- 
self in his chair with a sigh, that heavy, long-drawn 
sigh that men give when they make anend. ‘ Work 
or play, joy or grief, it’s done with. And now x? 
Such a sigh as you never hear from women. But 
then we are not wise at ending things. 

I thought that he was getting up, that he was 
going then and there, and instinctively I hurried 
into speech, daring anything—everything—his own 
thoughts of me—rather than let him go. 

‘* Yes—that’s over !”’ I translated softly. 

He turned with such a stare that I could have 
smiled. 

‘‘T meant that. How did you know?” 

‘* Why shouldn’t I know?’ Ididsmilethen. It 
made him smile back at me, but doubtfully, unwil- 
lingly. 

‘*Can you read thoughts—too?’’ The last word 
seemed to come out in spite of himself. 

‘*Not always. Yours Ican.’”’ My face was burn- 
ing. But I could have spared myself the shame that 
made it burn, for he did not understand. My voice 
said nothing to him. My face showed him nothing. 
He was thinking about himself. But he leant for- 
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ward in that way he has—a dear way—of liking to 
talk to you. 

~ ‘*Can you? I never can. Only when I paint. 
I can put them into paint, of course. But not words. 
She said ”? and all through the subsequent talk 
he avoided the name—“ she said it was laziness, a 
lazy mind. But I always told her that that was her 
fault. I—-we—her people—were just wool: she 
knitted us into our patterns. She was a wonder. 
You know, she—she was good for one. She was like 
bread—bread and wine His voice strained 
and flagged. 

I nodded. 

“Yes. I felt that too.” 

He glanced sideways at me. 

‘*Ah, then you knew her?’ His voice (or I 
imagined it) had chilled. It began to say, that faint 
chill, that if I too were of ‘ the set,’ he could not be at 
ease. But I would not give him time to think awry. 

“No, no! Only tonight. But I do know her.’’ 

** Tonight ? ”’ 

“Tonight,” I said and looked at him. 

‘“Then——” his hand tightened on the chair, 
“yousaw? Iwasright? You did see?” 

“7 saw—something,”’ I admitted. 

“* Some-one ? ”’ 

I nodded. 

His face lighted up. He pulled in his chair to 
me. 

“* Her hands—did you notice her hands? I have 
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a drawing of them somewhere. I'll show it to 
you ” He stopped short: Then—‘ What is 
your name ?”’ he asked me. 

“Jenny. Jenny Summer.” 

He considered that fact for a moment and put 
it aside again. 

‘“V’d like you to see it. Anita will want it for 
that damned scrap-book of hers. She’ll be worrying 
at me—they all will.” 

** You won’t let it go?’ I said quickly. 

He shook his head. 

‘“No. But they can’t understand why. They 
ean’t understand anything. They thought I was 
mad just now. So I was, for that matter. To see 
her again, you know—to see her again——”’ 

‘ot kno sLisaid: 

He laughed nervously. Ly i 

‘* Hallucination, of course. Thought transference. 
What you please. They’d say so. Do you think 
so? And I’d been thinking of my picture of her. 
Oh, I admit it. So we must look at the matter in the 
light of common-sense.” 

** But I saw her too.” 

His eyes softened, and his voice. 

‘“ Yes, You were there. That’s comfort. You 
saw her too—standing there with her dear hands 
full of cowslips j 

‘* A torch,’ I said. 

‘“* Cowslips——””? he checked on the word. 


““What?.”’ 
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‘*She was carrying a candle,’”’ I insisted. “It 
had just been lighted. She was holding it so care- 
fully.” 


We stared at each other. 

** Youre sure? ”’ 

ure. 

He fell back wearily in his chair. 

‘‘What’s the good of talking? She’s dead. 
That’s the end of it. I was dreaming. Of course. 
But when you said that you saw, for a moment I 
believed What does it matter? What does 
it matter anyway’? But her hands were full of 
cowslips.”’ 

I turned to him eagerly. I knew what to say. 
It was as if the words were being whispered to me. 

‘*That was your Madala Grey. But mine—how 
could she be the same? Oh, can’t yousee? We’ve 
never seen the real Madala Grey. She gave—she 
became—to each of us—what we wanted most. 
She wrote down our dreams. She was our dreams. 
Can’t you see what she meant to my cousin? Anita 
toils and slaves for her little bit of greatness. But 
she was born royal. That’s why Anita hates her 
so—hates her and worships her. Why, she’s been a 
. sort of star to you all—a symbol—a legend— 

But the real Madala Gray—she wasn’t like that. 
She was just a girl. She was hungry all the time. 
She was wanting her human life. And he, the man 
they laugh at, ‘the thing she married,’ he did love 
that real Madala Grey. Why, he didn’t even know 
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of the legend. Don’t you see that that was what 
she wanted? She could take from him as well as 
give. Life—the bread and wine—they shared it. 
Oh, and it’s him I pity now, not you. Not you,” 
I said again, while my heart ached over him. ‘* You 
—can’t you see what she showed you? Not her- 
self ij 

‘** What then ?’’ he said harshly. 

I made the supreme effort. 

‘“But what—a woman—one day—would be to 
you.” 

I thought the silence would never break. 

The strange courage that had been in me was 
suddenly gone. I felt weak and friendless. I 
wanted to ery. I waited and waited till I could 
bear it nolonger. Then I lifted my eyes desperately, 
with little hope, to read in his face what the end 
should be. 

I found him looking at me fixedly—at me, you 
understand, not through me to a subject that 
absorbed him, but at me myself. It was as if he 
were secing me for the first time. No—as if he 
recognized me at last. 

Then the doubts went, and the shame and the 
loneliness. It made me so utterly happy, that look 
on his face. I felt my heart beating fast. 

He said then, slowly—I can remember the words, 
the tone and pitch of his voice, the very shaping of his 
mouth as he said it— 

““Do you know—it’s strange—you remind me of 
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her. You are very like her. You are very like 
Madala Grey.” 

The hunger in his voice hurt me. I wanted to 
put my arms round him and comfort him. I might 
have done it, for I knew I was still but half real to 
him. But I sat still—only, with such a sense in 
my heart of a trust laid upon me, of an inheritance, 
of a widening and golden future, I said to him— 

Yés. I iknow: 


THE END 
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OUT OF TOUCH 


E could go no further. Our steamer had 

left the sea weeks before, and had slowly 
serpentined her way into the heart of a continent. 
She had been persuaded over bars, she had 
waited patiently till floods gave her a chance to 
insinuate herself against the river current still 
deeper into that forest of the tropics. She had 
rounded bends so narrowly that her crew cheered 
derisively when her gear brought down showers 
of leaves and twigs from the overhanging front 
of the forest. When the monkeys answered our 
siren the bo’sun gave me a look, half appealing, 
half startled. But now we could go no further. 
We were nearly two thousand miles from the sea, 
and just ahead of us was an incline of foaming 
water. No ship had intruded into that sotitude 
before; beyond those cataracts, up into the 
unexplored wilderness, that river had its origin 
somewhere in the Andes of Bolivia. 

There we anchored. Both anchors were out, 
because two were necessary. It was doubted 
that two were enough. Mr. Bullock, the mate, 
was complaining bitterly. I was standing with 
him on the forecastle head, and we were both 
watching the taut cables, which at times were 
tremulous in the strain of the current. “ A nice 
thing,” he said, ‘“‘ a nice thing. Ever see anything 
like it before? It isn’t right.” 

What he was pointing to was certainly unusual. 
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It is not right, or at least it is most irregular, 
for forest rubbish to gather in such a mass against 
a ship’s cables that the danger of something 
coming adrift is evident. ‘‘ Ever see anything 
like it? Eh? I bet you haven’t, mister. It 
isn’t right. ‘Trees and bamboos and meadows-~ 
a whole raft of it, like a day in the country. All 
it wants is a few cows. And what’s going to 
happen if she drags, in this place? No steam 
and the damned jungle under our counter. We 
should have to rot here, mister, for we’d never 
get her off. We're out of touch of everything 
civilised.” 

So it seemed. Not only were great trees 
caught against the cables, but the trees were in 
green leaf. ‘They were clouds of leaves, and 
perhaps birds were still perched in them. A few 
acres of top-heavy forest had collapsed into the 
river the night before, and there it was, or what 
was left of it, verdant and dense. No doubt 
more of it was to come. 

“ That’s a new job for a sailor,’ commented 
Mr. Bullock. ‘‘ Clearing away a copse from a 
ship’s bows. I shall have to get a boat away to 
see to that.” 

An area of the tangle, a stretch of meadow 
and a height of foliage, became agitated, and 
detached itself in the pull of the stream as we 
watched. It foundered a little, uplifted again, 
pivoted in a half-circle, came free, and went 
swiftly by the length of the ship, a travelling 
island. Behind it swam a peccary. 

“There you are,” exclaimed the excited mate. 
“ What did I tell you? Pigs, mister. We'll 
get the whole farmyard in a minute.” 
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Next morning the surrounding forest seemed 
to have gone. We had nothing but an opaque 
silence about us. The vapours of the miasmic 
solitude shrouded the high palisades of trees and 
leaves. Somewhere the sun had juct risen, and 
the mist was luminous. Imperceptibly the white 
steam rose, till the bottom of the forest across 
the water was plain. The jungle looked as though 
it were sheered off a few feet above the bank in 
a straight line. But-the curtain rose quickly 
as I watched. To starboard again was the tower- 
ing and ominous barrier of still leaves and fronds, 
the place where no man had ever landed. The 
sun iooked at us. lLanguor fell over the ship. | 
The parrots and the monkeys cried aloud for a 
minute or two, and then the sky became silent. 
It was no place fora ship. That was an unpleasant 
word of the mate’s, that we should rot. ‘The 
sensation in that heated stillness, where there 
was nothing for us to do but to wait, was certainly 
of ferment and stagnation. The ironwork of the 
steamer felt like the plates of an oven. 

On the poop, under an awning, the steward was 
spreading our breakfast. The captain appeared, 
a slim and stooping figure in white linen and a 
Panama hat, and walked towards me, fingering 
his grey beard as he eyed things about him. 
He did not wear the expression of a man who 
would respond to a hearty “good morning.” 
He rested his hands on the bulwark and looked 
overside, contemplating the stream. He stopped 
by the open door of the chief’s cabin, and wondered 
to the engineer whether it might not be wise to 
rig a dam round the rudder, so that wreckage 
might not get entangled with the propeller. It 
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was at that moment that pandemonium broke 
out in the bunkers. The noise rose through a 
bunker hatch, which was open for ventilation— 
yells, clanging of shovels, crowbars ringing 
on bulkheads, shouts, and hysterical laughter. 
The chief came out in his pyjamas, and the three 
of us peered down into the twilight below. 

The chief bawled commands to his men. 
There was no answer. The infernal scuffing 
and clanging below went on. ‘Then as suddenly 
it stopped. The chief cried down peremptorily, 
and the stokers heard him. One of them appeared 
below us, a blackened gnome, his dirty mask 
veined with pink where the sweat ran. He was 
panting. When he saw the stern faces above him 
he showed a broad white smile. 

“All right, sir, we've done him in. ‘Took 
some doin’ though.” 

“What the hell do you mean? What’s this 
row about?” 

The man vanished. Some whispering went on 
under the deck. Then several stokers appeared, 
hauling on a rope. It had a great snake at the 
end of it, its head limp, its body gashed. The 
hilarious stokers kicked and shoved the dead 
twelve feet of it into coils which we could inspect 
from above. 

‘““ There you are, sir,” said one of the showmen. 
“That’s it. All right to find that in the coal, 
ain’t it? You ought to have seen the way he 
scrapped. . . . And don’t forget we didn’t sign 
on to kill boa-constrictors, sir,” added a quiet 
voice from the dark. 

“J don’t wonder at it,”’ said the mate at break- 
fast. “‘ Crawled in by a hawse-pipe, of course. 
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The ship will get full of ’em with that green stuff 
about the cables.” ; 

“Glad to hear it. That will give us some 
compensation, captain,” our surgeon commented. 
“Otherwise we should be dull here.” The 
surgeon’s mind was inclined to curiosity in way- 
ward things, and he always kept a butterfly-net 
handy. “ One of the men this morning showed 
me a wound on his elbow. It was hard to stop 
the bleeding. He didn’t know how he got it, 
and I didn’t tell him. But there are vampire 
bats in the fo’c’sle.” 

The captain gave an impatient exclamation 
and blamed the surgeon for frivolity. “ Bats ! 
Vampire bats! You talk like a novelist, doctor. 
Never heard of bats in a fo’c’sle. You’re thinking 
of belfries.” 

The surgeon chuckled. “ You'll hear all right, 
captain, when the men find out.” 

The captain grumbled through all the meal. 
Place didn’t smell like a ship, smelt like a hot- 
house. Nice place to be in. In all his years at sea, 
nothing like it. Another charter like this, and the 
owner could look after the boa - constrictors 
himself. “‘ Mr. Mate, just keep the men from 
thinking too much about it. A good time now to 
get some of that work done.” 

For me after breakfast, with the decorative 
office of supercargo, there was no work. ‘There 
was only the forest to look at, the yellow flood 
with its flotsam, and the river ahead tumultuous 
and gleaming in the rapids. The heat increased. 
The silence was a heavy weight. One felt a little 
fearful because so much forest made no sound 
whatever, no more sound than if it had been a 
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dream, not a murmur nor the rustle of a leaf. 
It was quite still, like an illusion of trees. We 
might have made a ridiculous escape to the world’s 
end, and now were a little scared, not knowing 
what to make of it. 

The only movement was the tumult of the 
cataracts, a glittering and flashing about a mass of 
black rocks. But that gave no sense that water 
was falling, but only that it was inclined, for its 
pour never ended. Beyond those rapids there was 
nothing ; only trees and the sun. Nobody had 
ever been there. There was no reason why a 
man should go. The summit of the cataracts, 
where black triangles of waves above our heads 
continually leaped but never seemed to descend, 
was the edge of the world. While I was gazing 
at that line of leaping waves, which stretched 
between the high barriers of the forest, the figure 
of a man appeared there. He poised for an instant 
on the verge, in the centre of the line, against the 
sky, arms stretched out as if in appeal, and then 
vanished in the spray below. 

“See that ?’ exclaimed the chief. He hurried 
along to me. “See him? ‘That must have been 
an Indian. Couldn’t stop himself there. Can 
you see him now ? ” 

We could not. We could see only the incline 
of heaving water. We must have been mistaken, 
and were beginning to argue about it when 
an object came slowly away from the foot of the 
falls. It was an overturned canoé. A swimmer 
righted it, got in, and began to paddle towards 
us. 

The man came alongside, standing up in his 
scallop, stark-naked, a paddle in his hand, grinning 
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I thought he must be of some unnamed tribe. 
He was a little lighter in colour than an Indian, 
but his curly black hair and beard made him 
remarkably different. ‘The natives never have 
beards, though that difference was not so astonish- 
ing as his light-hearted grin, which was absurdly 
familiar in that laughiess and inhuman wild. 
He did not speak, but airily waved his hand as 
he came alongside, and grabbed our Jacob’s 
ladder. Up he came, in leisured nonchalance. 

“Pardon me,” he said, as he stood up, still 
smiling, before our gaping company of seamen, 
his fine body glistening. “Anybody lend me a 
pair of pants? ” 

Our captain was frowning at him’ in wonder, 
but at that he grimaced. “ Come aft,” he said. 
The brown figure nodded to us in good-humour, 
and followed the captain, stepping like a god. 
He turned, as he was about to descend the com- 
panion and gazed at our house-flag. You may see 
profiles like his in any collection of Greek antiq- 
uities. When he had gone we leaned overs:de to 
stare at his dug-out canoe, hitched to our ladder. 
There was nothing in it but some arrows and a 
bow, and a machete, all lashed to a peg. 

The stranger, that night, came with the chief 
to my cabin. He inspected our books in evident 
enjoyment. ‘“‘ Books!” he said. ‘ Books, here ! ” 

‘You know,” he continued, looking round at 
us, ‘I thought I’d gone light-headed when I saw 
your ship below the falls. I was so surprised 
that a jerk sent me overside, and I came down the 
rapids with an arm over the canoe. I was sure 
I was going to miss meeting you after all. Too 
bad!” 
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- He gave us his name. It was that of a learned 
English judge. I reminded him of that. “ Oh 
yes. My father. He’d have been amused if he’d 
seen me this morning. Is he all right?” 

He was quite cool about it. This sort of thing, 
I gathered from his manner, might happen to 
anybody. ‘“‘ Never expected to meet Christians 
at a place like this.” 

Where had he come from? ‘ Mollendo,” he 
replied, rolling a cigarette. 

Was the man a liar ? Mollendo was a thousand 
miles away on the Pacific side. The Andes were 
between us. The youngster saw our doubt, and 
smiled. ‘‘ Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Mollendo. And I 
crossed the Andes, though don’t you do it unless 
you want to. This side of them I lost my gun. 
Lost everything. Got a canoe and some arrows 
and a bow, and here I am. You know,” he went 
on, ‘‘ you can shoot fish with an arrow. I'll show 
you in the morning. ‘That’s how I lived, when I 
wasn’t with the natives.” 

“Tsthatall?”’ lasked. I thought of the rumours 
of cannibals and head-hunters, and the stories 
of what was in store for those who ventured 
alone into the region beyond us. 

“Well,” he said, taking down a book to see 
what it was, “ well ... it took some months. 
It’s a bad country. But I say! Fancy your 
knowing my dad. I thought I was gnite out of 
touch here.” 
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What particularly attracted me, this autumn 
morning, was a blade of grass under the tamarisk 
hedge. There are not many such mornings, 
even in the best of years. It was as though the 
earth were trying to restore one’s faith com- 
pletely for the winter, so that the soul should 
hibernate in security and repose—live through 
hard times as it were on the bounty of this gift 
of fat. The branches of the tamarisk, usually 
troubled, for they face the Atlantic, were in com- 
plete repose. Their green feathers were on young 
stems of shining coral. The sea was as placid as 
a lower sky. On some days here, even a modern 
destroyer making for shelter looks a poor little 
thing, utterly insignificant, an item of pathetic 
flotsam in a world which treats it with violent 
derision ; indeed, the treatment is greatly worse 
than that, for it comes obviously of magnificent 
indifference to man the disturber and destroyer. 
It is as much as you can do to keep your glasses 
fixed in concern on that warship, which now and 
then is cruelly expunged. For our English seas are 
as fickle as is faith in the winds of doctrine. 

But on this morning a sheldrake, diving about 
in five fathoms just off shore, was more notice- 
able than a fleet of ships would be on other days. 
When he dived he sent rings over the blue glass. 
The sea was like that. The distant cliffs were 
only something about which you were quite sure, 
yet but faintly remembered. It was easy to 
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believe news had arrived that morning which 
we should all be glad to hear, and that somehow 
the sheldrake had heard the word already. And 
there was that blade of grass under the tamarisk. 
There were many blades of grass there, of course, 
but this one stood out. It topped the rest. It was 
arched above its fellows. Its blade, of bluish- 
green, was set with minute beads of dew, and the 
angle of the sunlight was lucky. The blade was 
iridescent. It glittered from many minute suns. 
It dashed at times in a way to which grass has no 
right, and the flashes were of ruby and emerald. 
You may search up and down Bond Street with 
the ready-money in your pocket, and you will not 
find anything so good. Yet I could not collect 
my treasure. I had to leave it where I found it. 
Is treasure always like that ? 

I abandoned it, feeling much more confident 
and refreshed than ever I do when a book of 
philosophy confirms, with irrefragable arguments, 
some of my private prejudices, and sat on a hum- 
mock of thyme to watch the sheldrake. Then a 
man of letters came and sat beside me. I did not 
tell him about my feast of grass. What would have 
been the good? [ did not recall that that kind of 
refreshment is down in any book ; for Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s attempt on grass, we may recall, was 
somewhat different. We began, instead, to talk 
of Bond Street, or, rather, of literary criticism, 
about which I know nothing but my prejudices ; 
and they, possibly, were found somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of that street and therefore 
have no relationship to the morning dew. I 
noticed that the critic himself seemed unsettled 
that morning, though whether the blue of the sky 
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had got into his head to change the Oxford blue, 
or whether he, too, had been feeding on honey-dew, 
it is not for me to say. One should never, except 
with a full sense of the awful implication, call 
another person mad ; for the improvident beauty 
of the world, placed where we either miss it or 
destroy it, might serve as evidence of the madness 
of God. It is possible that we may even lightly 
blaspheme when we call a strange fellow a little 
mad. Nevertheless, the critic’s words at least 
startled me. He was tying a knot in a stalk of 
thrift, and he remarked casually: ‘“ It seems to 
me you can bring all art down to one test.” 
He gave me that test, which is a passage beginning, 
“* Consider the lilies of the field.” 

Perhaps we had better not. Perhaps a con- 
sideration which began with a lily might tarnish, 
if it were allowed, more than the glory of wise 
kings. To begin with such a challenge to one’s 
opinions is unwise, because it might not allow 
the consequent argument a chance to find approval 
for the things we most admire. But evidently 
those lilies of the field were of importance to the 
commentator who once begged his fellow-men to 
consider them, or objects so common by the way- 
side could not have been marked by him with 
favour. He so exalted those common weeds 
that they diminished, though that was not their 
aim, the cherished national tradition of a great 
monarch. Is that an approach to a just criticism 
of art? It may be so. After that accidental 
discovery of the wasted treasure behind me it 
was impossible to reject at once so disastrous a 
theory. I am almost prepared to believe there 
may be something in it. It is possible that 
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scientific critics, who judge by fixed criteria of 
analysis and comparison, and who are annoyed 
as much by a show of life in a book as an anatomist 
would be if the corpse moved under his knife, 
had better regard it; unless, like the girl in 
melodrama, they would prefer to take the wrong 
turning. I heard a farmer the other day calling 
this a bad year. But what did he want? If he 
had climbed out of his fields to where the young 
green and gold of the furze was among the purple 
heather he would aave seen that the fount of life 
was just as good as ever it was. 

Seaward there is only light, and the smoke of 
a distant steamer low down. ‘The westerly gales 
have ceased at last, as if there were no more 
reason to bring ships home to a land that not long 
ago was populous, but now is not. The smoke of 
that steamer in the south-west remains as a dark 
blur, the slowly fading memory of a busy past, 
long after she must have lifted another landmark. 
In all the wide world, from the beach as it is to-day, 
that distant trace of smoke is the only sign of 
human activity. 

In the frail shine of this autumn morning, 
reminiscent and tranquil, the broad ridge of 
shingle, miles long, the product of centuries of 
storms, appears unsubstantial. ‘There are, on its 
summit and terraces, mirages of blue pools and 
lakes where no water can be. No breakers ex- 
plode on it to-day. The sea isa rigid mirror. The 
high downs behind the shingle that have been 
dark with an antiquity of heather, tumuli, and 
frowning weather are happily released to the sky, 
and are buoyant as though raised by an inner glow. 

Not many days in the year are like this. Two, 
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or three? And the resemblance of our own coast 
to a southern shore is now remarkable. The old 
wall of the steading behind the beach is not merely 
whitewashed. That wall’s brightness this morning 
might be, like moonshine, the assurance of what 
once stood there. Only the dark feathers of 
tamarisk above it pretend to substance, and they 
are drowsy after the buffeting of a wild summer, 
and bend asleep over the wall. That secluded 
place has grown familiar to me, but on a day like 
this, with the strong smell of decaying sea litter— 
long cables of fucus have been laid along the shingle 
by continual hard weather—and my footsteps 
the only sound, I approach that wall as if it were 
an undiscovered secret on an unfrequented strand 
of the Tortugas. No need to go out of England 
for adventure. Adventure is never anywhere 
unless we make it. Chance releases it; some 
unexpected incidence of little things. ‘The trouble 
is to know it in time, when we see it. If we 
are not ready for it then it is not there. 

This morning I had the feeling that I was much 
nearer that fellow in the round barrow above 
the steading, whoever he used to be, than ever I 
felt on a glum day. Such autumn light as this is 
mocking. When the weather is overcast the 
tumulus is deeply sundered by time, but a Septem- 
ber sun makes yesterday of it. Almost hidden 
in the figwort and hemp-agrimony of a dry 
ditch behind the shingle is a rusty globe, a dead 
mine of the war, and from an embankment above 
it I picked out a flint arrow-head; or rather, 
to-day’s odd and revealing shine betrayed it to 
me there. But in the gay and mocking light of 
such a morning both weapons belong to the same 
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time in man’s short history. They were used in 
the same war. They will be separate from us, 
and both will become equally ancient, when we 
are of another mind and temper. When will that 
be? We may have to maintain ourselves in such 
a light as this, regardless of the weather. 

For what this oblique light suggests is that there 
is a life and a tendency which goes on outside 
our own, and is indifferent to our most important 
crises. It is not affected by them. No doubt 
it acts upon us ; but we do not often surmise that. 
It is lusty and valid, and we may suppose that it 
knows exactly what it is about. We may be too 
proud in our assurance that no other life has a 
more authentic word about its destiny than has 
been given to us. At sunrise to-day, on the high 
ridge of the shingle which rose between me and 
the sea, six herons stood motionless in a row, 
like immense figures of bronze. They were 
gigantic and ominous in that light. They stood 
in another world. ‘They were like a warning of 
what once was, and could be again, huge and 
threatening, magnified out of all resemblance to 
birds, legendary figures which closed vast gulfs 
of time at a glance and put the familiar shingle 
in another geological epoch. When they rose 
and slowly beat the air with concave pinions I 
thought very Heaven was undulating. With 
those grotesque black monsters shaking the sky, 
it looked as though man had not yet arrived. 
Anyhow, he was a mere circumstance—he could 
come and go—but a life not his persisted, and was 
in closer accord with whatever power it is that 
has no need to reckon time and space, but alters 
seas and continents at leisure. 
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THE TWO HELENS 


Wuewn I look back on the strange career of the 
Helen of Troy, it seems to me that those 
fantastic happenings must have occurred in a 
dream in which, although I was the dreamer, 
thé other characters were of more import- 
ance than I. The period when the Helen 
pursued her devious ways over the face of the 
waters seems, in spite of its incredibility, yet 
to be the period during which I was more fully 
alive than either before or since. Looking 
back from the third decade of the twentieth 
century to those days in the far-off ’eighties, 
I get the impression of looking through the 
wrong end of a telescope, so that I see, afar off, 
a very small circle, jewel-fine and clear, and if 
I stare long enough, I forget the long telescope- 
tube made by the intervening years, and am 
projected right into that small circle, which 
grows larger and larger, rushing up to mect me, 
until I am plunged headlong into its circum- 
ference and find that it is once more the present, 
and its rim is horizon-wide. 

And at once the Helen loses that old- 
fashioned air which she is bound to possess, 
looked at through the telescope of Time. She 
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becomes once more the up-to-date little vessel 
that she was to us in the ’eighties. And the 
other Helen’s dress, that even to my masculine 
eyes seems odd nowadays, once more assumes 
the charm that it had for all of us aboard the 
Helen of Troy. She—the vessel, a steamer of 
five hundred tons gross, with compound 
engines and a single screw—had the clipper 
bow that has now disappeared from steam 
except, I think, in the Ben liners. She was 
flush-decked, with a tall raking smoke-stack 
amidships and, of course, carried auxiliary 
sail. She had a loose foot to her foresail 
and a big reef in her mainsail; she carried 
a good-sized single topsail on her foremast, 
which we found to be the most useful rag 
she possessed, lifting her nose up nicely when 
she was runaing. She would look aniazingly 
odd nowadays and the veriest landlubber 
would be able to see that there was some- 
thing strange about her, but, nevertheless, 
she was a beautiful little sea boat and could 
stand up to anything. I suppose the other 
Helen would wear that slightly ridiculous 
aspect also to modern eyes. 

Of course, [ was very young, but I don’t 
think, during all those months when the know- 
ledge that something was wrong, vitally and 
fundamentally wrong, with the whole affair on 
which we were engaged, ate at my conscience, 
that I ever saw her come up on deck without 
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a lifting of the heart. And yet you could 
not have called Helen Smith a beautiful 
woman. Nowadays, when it seems, so my 
daughters tell me, that it doesn’t matter about 
being pretty—because nobody wants to be, 
any way, and the only thing that matters is 
to look unusual—Helen would have stood a 
much better chance than she did then, when 
people’s minds ran timidly in more accustomed 
grooves. 

Helen had a pale face, rather like a Pierrot, 
for it was of a long oval and the only colour 
was supplied by her mouth, which was rather 
large and drooped at the corners. Her eyes, 
of an almond shape that gave her almost a 
Mongolian aspect, slanted slightly upwards 
at the outer corners, as did the thin black 
brows above them, but the colour of the eyes 
contradicted the Eastern suggestion by being 
of a clear light grey, a pure water-grey, like 
the sky on a rainy day. Only when she 
laughed they narrowed, and the eyelashes, 
coarse and very black and long, almost came 
together, so that at moments of mirth her eyes 
seemed dark and narrow like her brows. Her 
dark brown hair she cut shortly after going to 
sea and, in spite of the look of dumb protest 
on her husband’s face, she threw the masses 
of it—great wads of dark softness bunched 
up in her two hands—away to leeward, where 
for a moment the coils showed dark against 
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the white foam before they were drowned 
and gone. 

She wore the most enchanting dresses in 
which, it’s true, she couldn’t have got about 
very fast or done very much, but then nobody 
wanted her to, least of all herself. I think 
Helen was the most feminine creature I have 
ever met. Even her figure would be laughed 
at nowadays, with its sloping shoulders, small 
rounded bust, and tapering waist; but we 
thought it beautiful. She had one dress that 
I remember especially, made of a sort of woven 
stuff like a man’s jersey, that fitted her like a 
glove down to her slender hips, where it was 
all bunched and swathed behind her and 
drawn away from her body in front, so that 
she looked as though she were always facing 
the wind, with draperies perpetually blown 
backwards. I suppose she must have been 
about twenty-three or twenty-four when we 
first set sail from Falmouth, but although I 
was younger, I never thought of her as older 
than myself. She was very womanly—for 
that was a complimentary adjective we applied 
to women in those days—and yet she had 
the talent of appearing child-like. 

I had already been three voyages in sail as 
a midshipman before I met John Smith. 
Apprentices signed indentures for four years 
and paid a premium of fifty pounds, but I as a 
midshipman had merely signed up for each 
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voyage as an O.S., and paid fifty pounds a 
voyage and ten pounds mess money ; our food 
was supposed to be better than that of the 
apprentices, who were rationed like foc’s’le 
hands, but I can’t say I ever noticed that it 
was. It will always be a mystery to me that 
parents actually paid for their sons to go to 
sea in a windjammer. We were under-fed 
and bullied and, even had neither of those 
two things been true, the life was still 
bound to be full of extraordinary hardships 
and dangers. Those who came through all 
right were for the most part the better for it, 
but many a likely lad has been lost overboard 
from a yard-arm or crashed down on the deck, 
and some of those who have survived have 
only done so at the cost of being thoroughly 
brutalised. I had always wanted to go to 
sea, and though my father, a well-to-do City 
of London merchant, was against it, he yielded 
to my insistence. I think I had at first some 
fool notion of running away to sea and shipping 
before the mast, and really for all that I was 
spared as a midshipman, J might just as well 
have done so. My longing to write was part 
of my longing for the sea—I never can re- 
member a time when they didn’t seem one in 
my mind, and though the gale which was 
responsible for making a mess of my leg by 
jamming it in a mass of floating deck cargo 
took me away from an active sea life, I am 
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never sorry that I had those years of it. For 
the sea, and a man’s duty when he follows 
the sea, cannot but teach him the qualities 
that serve him throughout his life, and the 
beauty and the sternness of the greatest 
mistress of man inflame and chasten the heart 
more than, I think—though it may seem 
presumptuous to say so—any other force can 
ever do. 

My father hated what he called my 
scribbling, even more than my craving for a 
sea life, and when I became a cripple he hoped 
that I should come into the business in Leaden- 
hall Street; but I, with my heart sore and 
my mind troubled by the whole affair of the 
Helen of Troy—for my accident happened 
on my very next voyage when I was third 
mate in a barque making a passage from 
Liverpool to Sydney—did -not wish to do 
anything but bury myself in a little cottage 
in the country and write the things I wished to 
write—all the things that I had talked over 
with Helen many a time on board the Helen 
of Troy—and in my little house on the edge of 
the Helford River, and in the little one-rater 
that I sailed about the Cornish waters, I 
regained peace and beauty. 

The funny part of the affair was that I first 
met Smith at a perfectly respectable and very 
dull dinner at my father’s house when I was 
home between voyages. He was a dark, lean, 
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saturnine man with an amazing dignity of 
manner; a dignity which made one think of 
a Spaniard rather than an Englishman, and, 
indeed, I found out afterwards that his mother 
had belonged to one of the oldest families in 
Seville. Heseemed, I imagined in my youthful 
vanity, to take a fancy to me at once. He 
was apparently a shipbroker and had opened 
offices next door to my father in Leadenhall 
Street. 

We fell to talking about ships, and he 
produced from his pocket a clipping which he 
showed me from a shipping paper. 

“That is what I’m advertising for now,” 
he said. “‘ Suppose I get hold of the right 
sort of vessel, would you care to come with 
me? You will readily understand that it is 
rather important to have at least one gentle- 


man in a cruise like this . . . someone who 
can mix with the passengers, and all that sort 
of thing.” 


I read the advertisement over. It said 
that a gentleman wished to charter a steam- 
yacht cf about five hundred tons for a six 
months’ cruise in the Mediterranean. 

“IT don’t need to make money out of it,” 
Smith explained. “I have got together a 
party of friends, rich people who have promised 
to come with me, and they will all pay their 
share of the expenses. I want to be out of 
England myself for the winter months. My 
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wife is a little troubled with one lung, and this 
seems the pleasantest way to do it.” 

I had no wish to go into steam, and said so, 
for I was still full of high-falutin’ ideas and the 
project sounded too like kid-glove sailorising 
for my taste, but my father pricked up his ears. 
It was quite plain that he thought if I must go 
to sea at all, this was the way I should do it, 
meeting wealthy people and taking my proper 
place as an officer and a gentleman. 

‘* Don’t hurry to make up your mind,” said 
Smith. ‘ After all, I have nothing definite to 
offer you yet; I will let you know when J 
havez’ 

In a few days I received a letter from him, 
enclosing one which he had had from the 
manager of the Western Highland Railway 
Company. This letter said that the Company 
happened to have one of their summer excur- 
sion steamers, the Prince Charlie, lying idle, 
and the manager thought she was a vessel 
that would meet all the advertiser’s require- 
ments, as she held a Board of Trade certificate 
to carry passengers. In his covering letter Mr. 
Smith asked me if I would come with him to 
the Clyde, where the Prince Charise was lying, 
and give him the benefit of my advice as to her 
suitability and condition. He added that, ot 
course, I should be his guest and that I need 
not consider the expedition as in any way 
binding me to sign on for the voyage. I was 
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rather at a loose end, having just passed as 
second mate and not yet got a ship, and the 
idea of the trip appealed to me, for it was a 
lovely warm September and I had always 
wanted to see the Clyde. 

We saw some lovely yachts, I remember. 
An American sloop of eighty tons with the 
typical American hollow bow, a clipper stem 
and a centre-board, a type of boat new and very 
interesting to me; and the beautiful Fiona, 
a twenty-year-old vessel then, but sailing as 
well as ever. She hadn’t the grace of the 
American in repose, for she had a straight stem 
instead of the clipper curve of the other, but 
she was one of the loveliest boats moving 
through the water that leversaw. The whole 
pearl-coloured, wind-blown Clyde was alive 
with sail and steam; and there was so much to 
interest me that I spent as much time as I 
had free knocking about in a small boat, and 
watching the famous regatta, blessing my 
lucky stars that had sent me tothe Clyde in 
that month. 

The Prince Charlie proved to be: exactly 
suited to Mr. Smith’s requirements. There 
was very little to be altered, she was in first- 
class condition. Aft there was a deck-house 
for passengers, and right astern, abaft the 
deck-house, her hand-steering gear; a great 
wheel and box, and binnacle. The chart- 
room, with the captain’s cabin below it, was 
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just abaft the navigating bridge and forward 
of the funnel. 

Smith concluded the charter, gave his 
London bankers as a reference and, as | after- 
wards found out, his own business in Leaden- 
hall Street, which naturally gave a glowing 
account of him, and paid off a month’s charter 
money in advance. 

We were only a week at Glasgow and during 
that time the man must have worked like a 
demon. He bought over a thousand pounds’ 
worth of ship’s stores from a ship-chandler, 
paying with a three months’ bill on his London 
bank, and arranged for certain things to be 
made for the Prince Charlie in a Glasgow yard, 
such as a new suit of sails and a large gaff top- 
sail. 

I don’t quite know how it came about that 
I decided to sail with him. I suppose the 
fascination of the man won upon me for, 
although he was so grave and quiet, he could 
tell stories rich with sardonic humour and 
there was a charm about his whole conversa- 
tion when he did talk, a sense that he gave 
one of imagination and vision, which appeared 
to me almost irresistible. Also he had the 
most diabolically clever manner of flattering 
the young and ingenuous that I have ever 
met. Even afterwards, when I had such good 
cause to hate him, I could not pretend to 
myself that those evenings by the green banks 
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of the Clyde were not still full of charm in my 
memory. 

I went home to make final arrangements 
and say good-bye to my father, and joined the 
Prince Charlie at Falmouth in the first week 
of October, assecond mate. Iwas then twenty 
years of age. I took with me the necessary 
outfit, including whites, a complete edition of 
Shakespeare, all that had then been published 
of Swinburne, my Keats, my Walt Whitman, 
the latest Meredith, my books on seamanship, 
a Lecky and an Alston, and plenty of large 
empty note-books in which I hoped to write 
wonderful stuff of my own. 

Falmouth was grey and rainy, as it so often 
is, and I don’t know why, but I felt an un- 
accountable sinking of the heart. My: ship 
lay at anchor and I rowed out to her, my 
dunnage beside me. She looked smart enough 
with her black hull with a gilt ribbon, and the 
modest scrolls of gingerbread work on her 
clipper bow and her rather heavy stern... 
a good stern I thought, not for the first 
time, she won’t be easily pooped when she’s 
running before a heavy sea. Her funnel 
and boats were blue, and her brasswork and 
mahogany in beautiful condition. She looked 
more like a private yacht than an excursion 
steamer. I don’t know why I should have 
felt that odd flicker of misgiving. Perhaps it 
was merely the depressing effect of the grey 
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curtains of rain that kept sweeping between 
me and the delightful picture made by the 
Prince Charlie, and yet I don’t think so, for 
it was she herself who suddenly seemed to me 
to have something wrong about her, with a 
strange sort of spiritual wrongness. The sensa- 
tion flashed into my mind and away, almost, 
but not quite, before I had time to recognise it. 

The chief mate met me at the head of the 
gangway. He was civil enough, but I took 
a dislike to him from the first. I had already 
been told his name was Jasper Bennet and that 
he was an old friend of Mr. Smith’s. 

‘“‘ The captain is in the: chart-room;’’ he 
told me, “‘ and left word you were to go straight 
along to him there.” 

To my surprise I found that the captain was 
Mr. Smith himself. He was rigged out in 
brassbound uniform and was smoking a large 
cigar. I suppose my face must have shown 
my surprise because, as he shook hands he 
gave one of his rare and astonishingly charm- 
ing laughs. 

“¢ Didn’t you know I held an extra master’s 
certificate ? Dve been free of the weather 
side of the quarter-deck for nearly twenty 
years. That’s why I went into shipping when 
I got a legacy and retired.” 

‘““T don’t know why I was surprised, sir,” 
I said. ‘‘ Of course I have realised since we 
first went to the Clyde that there was nothing 
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you didn’t know about a vessel and that you 
couldn’t possibly really want any advice of 
mine.” 

His face darkened suddenly and I felt I had 
put my foot in it. Then with an effort he 
smiled again, but the spontaneous charm was 
gone and it was merely a mechanical constric- 
tion of the mouth which he showed me. Again 
there flashed that odd little flicker of foreboding 
across my mind. 

I was startled to find that the whole of the 
crew that had brought down the Prince 
Charlie from Glasgow had been dismissed with 
the exception of the steward, a pale, sneak- 
ing sort of fellow, and the chief engineer, 
Hamish M’Cleod, who was a very dour, tough 
specimen with a jaw like granite and a surly 
manner. 

When the new crew began to come aboard, 
it seemed to me that Captain Smith must 
have deliberately picked the scouring of the 
Plymouth and the Falmouth quaysides. It 
was not my business, however, and he and 
the mate seemed perfectly contented. 

On the evening of the second day at Fal- 
mouth, Helen arrived. Captain Smith had— 
a very rare thing for him—appeared nervous 
and restless all that day, and when in the late 
afternoon he was rowed ashore to meet the 
train he struck me as being a man consumed 
by some sort of inner flame. There was a 

Ss 
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luminous pallor not, I think, actually in his 
complexion so much as in his whole aspect, that 
made me feel suddenly certain that he cared 
very much for his wife. He brought her 
aboard that evening. I think they had had 
tea on shore at some hotel together. He seemed 
a man transfigured; the lambency was still 
there, but it was ruddier now, more robust ; the 
pallor had gone from it. Mr. Bennet was on 
shore and it was I who received Helen on 
deck. She gave me a small gloved hand, and 
made a little bow which was hardly perceptible, 
as she was carrying her head bent rather 
forward. I only caught a glimpse of a pale 
face, shaded by a little spotted veil to the 
end of the nose, so that her red mouth seemed 
the more startling because of the partial 
shadow on the upper part of herface. Captain 
Smith seemed to be hurrying her on and they 
disappeared together down the companion. 
I didn’t get a clear view of her until supper 
that night, when, as we were in harbour and 
keeping no regular watch, I messed with them. 

I don’t think I thought her beautiful at 
first sight, but I thought her very charming 
and in some manner I could not define, a 
little strange. She remained very quiet, in 
spite of the champagne which Captain Smith 
opened and of which we all drank. I only 
had one glassful, and it was far more the 
kindness, the sort of cleverness, with which she 
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drew me out, that made me feel more alive, 
more brilliant, more conscious that I was, as 
the Americans say, a “ person,” than ever 
before. He played up to her, while always 
giving the curious impression of remaining in 
the background. There can never have been 
a young second mate more lifted above himself 
than I was that evening. After the meal she 
and I looked through each other’s stock of 
books and I remember I found she didn’t know 
Walt Whitman and that I suddenly felt a 
delicacy about lending his works to a lady, and 
that she laughed at me and insisted. 

Next evening our crew was complete. We 
mustered altogether twenty-one—the skipper 
and two mates, a boatswain, and two able 
seamen and two ordinary seamen in each 
watch, and three engineers and three firemen. 
The second and third engineers had to do 
their own greasing, as the remainder of the 
engine-room staff consisted of one donkey-man. 
Our idlers were the cook, steward and cabin- 
boy, and a carpenter who had but one leg and 
got about with amazing rapidity and was the 
handiest man with canvas, as well as spars, 
that I ever came across. I remarked to Mr. 
Bennet that surely we should need another 
cook and steward for the passengers that we 
were to take on, but he only looked at me oddly 
and began to whistle. An hour or so later, 
Captain Smith mentioned to me casually that 
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our passengers were all coming aboard at 
Marseilles and Monte Carlo. ‘‘ You know the 
sort of people, Martyr,” he said. ‘* Luxury 
travellers who can’t stomach the idea of going 
through the Bay.” 

‘* Mrs. Smith doesn’t seem afraid of it, sir,”’ 
I ventured, and he replied shortly, “‘ No, she’s 
different.” 

On the seventh of October we cleared from 
Falmouth, and ten days later, after rather a 
bad blow in the Bay during which we had to 
heave to for twenty-four hours, we arrived 
at Gibraltar. During all these days Mrs. 
Smith never failed to appear on deck and her 
clear, healthy pallor remained undisturbed. 
It was when we were just past Ushant that 
she insisted on the steward, who also acted 
as ship’s barber, cutting off her hair, and the 
dark coils fled away and sank through the 
curdled foam to leeward. I did not, of course, 
have much conversation with her. I took 
my meals after the rest of the after-guard and 
we were certainly not over-manned, so I was 
kept very busy, especially as for a couple 
of days it was a case of all hands standing by. 
The weather changed by the time we got to 
the Burlings, and it was under a blue sky with 
jade-green waves bright with sunlight, that 
rose and fell endlessly past us, that we sighted 
the white walls of Tarifa. We did not go 
into Gibraltar, but simply showed our number 
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and signalled a request to be reported, then 
held on our course. ; 

When we were out of sight of the look-out 
station, instead of keeping along the Spanish 
coast, Captain Smith, much to my amazement, 
altered course and put her nose southerly so 
that we were heading straight for the Riff 
Mountains. It was not my place to argue. 
Captain Smith and Mr. Bennet pored over the 
chart and consulted together, but I felt a little 
uneasy. We held on until night was falling, 
when we were much too near to be pleasant, in 
my opinion, to the horrible reefs that abound 
along the North African coast. The captain 
seemed to know where we were as, after a few 
casts of the lead, we let go and lay at anchor 
in the exquisite hush of acalm night, faintly 
illumined by a young moon. Captain Smith 
invited me to dine at the same time that he and 
Mrs. Smith and Mr. Bennet took their meal, 
and once again that feeling of the warm glow of 
a delightful friendship seemed, as it were, to 
blossom in the saloon. I took, as before, 
very little champagne, but when the meal 
was over Captain Smith ordered the steward, 
Pincher, to make some rum punch. “ Your 
special brand, mind, Pincher,” he ordered, and, 
turning to me: ‘‘ Pincher is famous for his 
rum punch. When he sailed with me before 
he learnt the trick of it from the planters in 
Jamaica.” 
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All stewards are apt to be captains’ creatures, 
and Pincher was no exception to the rule. It 
struck me, as he gave a little pale smile in 
acknowledgment of the captain’s compliment, 
that he was even more of a jackal than most 
of them—a slinking, mean, cringing fellow, 
who could snarl viciously if he were cornered. 
Nevertheless [ had to admit that his rum punch 
was excellent, so excellent, in fact, that after 
I had had half a glass of it I knew nothing more 
until I woke up after noon of the next day on 
my own bunk with an aching head and a mouth 
like the bottom of a parrot’s cage. 

I swung my legs to the floor and stood up 
unsteadily. My feeling was one of intense 
shame, not unmixed with amazement. I had 
often drunk three times the quantity without 
being any the worse for it, but that would be 
no excuse in the eyes of Captain Smith... . I 
sluiced myself down with cold water and got 
into cléan clothes, which made me feel a little 
better, and then I went up on deck. 

The officers’ quarters in the Helen were 
below decks, just abaft the fore-hatch. Only 
the captain’s cabin stood alone beneath the 
chart-house and had doors to port and star- 
board, opening on the ladders that led up 
to the bridge. I ran up the starboard ladder 
now and reached the bridge. There I stood 
and stared around, thinking I must still be 
drunk or elseina nightmare. The whole vessel 
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looked indescribably battered and dirty. Two 
of the boats were missing and some life-belts 
were gone from the rails. The decks had not 
been washed down and a couple of men were 
busy painting her white top-hamper over with 
a dirty buff. Looking aft, I saw that her 
gratings were gone and that one of the brightly 
painted harness casks had vanished. 

One of the mate’s watch was at the wheel. 
He gave a silly sort of grin when he saw me, and 
looked hastily away again. I walked over 
and took a look at the compass. We were 
laying a south-westerly course. 

“* Where’s the mate ? ” I asked. 

The man grinned again and jerked his head 
towards the door of the chart-house. I looked 
and saw the mate standing in the doorway. 

He nodded and beckoned me, but before 
answering, I took another look round and 
noted the changed appearance of the vessel. 
There was a fresh wind blowing, and the long 
rollers were a cold sparkling blue with white 
caps that came endlessly up against our star- 
board bow. ‘There was no doubt that we were 
heading away from Africa across the Atlantic. 

Bennet’s voice hailed me. 

“¢ Skipper wants you in here, Martyr,” he 
saidi? “Step lively.” 

I walked into the chart-room and found 
myself confronting Captain Smith, who was 
seated at the table, the log book open before 
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him. Bennet had come in after me and closed 
the door. 

I waited for Captain Smith to open the 
battle. He did so in a very characteristic 
manner. He always with unerring instinct 
adopted the course that was right at the 
moment, whether it were flattering his victim 
and keeping the truth from him, or whether 
it were telling the stark facts straight out when 
there was nothing further to be gained by 
silence, which was what hedid now. ‘‘ David,” 
said he, with a sort of cheerful grimness at 
once friendly and iron-hard, “I have stolen 
this steamer.” 

I stared at him with my mouth open. There 
was a swagger about the amazing statement 
which impressed me in a queer way. “I am 
afraid, David,” he continued, “‘ that my busi- 
ness in Leadenhall Street was a fraud. The 
bills I gave the Highland Railway Company 
and the chandler will be dishonoured. I with- 
drew my balance from the bank before I left. 
While you were sleeping—and believe me 
I regret very much having had to put that 
beastly stuff in your punch—we were all of us 
busy. M’Cleod, Bennet, Pincher and Byles 
were all in on this with me. I mustered the 
rest of the crew last night, made them chuck 
over a couple of boats and some of the lite- 
buoys, some empty barrels, gratings—in 
fact, anytning tnat was not too valuable, and 
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then I told them what I was after. I gave 
them their choice of an extremely unpleasant 
time, perhaps ending with a purely accidental 
and deeply regretted death at sea, and a chance 
to make their fortunes P.D.Q. I think I 
must have picked my men with some skill 
because they all agreed tomy terms. I didn’t, 
of course, tell them the exact truth, my dear 
David, as I am telling you. I mixed in a lot 
of stuff about being a political refugee from 
Venezuela and about its being vitally important 
that I should cover my tracks. As a matter 
of fact, we are bound for that distressful 
country now. They think I am going to 
make an effort to gain the presidency, but 
I don’t suppose there’]ll be any objection when 
I pick up a good cargo, with commission for all 
hands, instead. We no longer are the Prince 
Charlie; we are the Helen of Troy. The 
Prince Charlie has unfortunately been lost 
with all hands off the Riff coast. Doubtless 
in the course of the next few days the wreckage 
will be garnered by the Arabs and with a view 
to the reward, they will communicate with 
the nearest Lloyd’s agent. We worked very 
hard last night and when we had finished we 
stole back through the Straits with all lights 
darkened and we are now well out in the 
Atlantic. I had just taken our position before 
you came on deck. You shall see it in a 
minute.” He paused, watching me narrowly, 
= 
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My head had still been feeling confused with 
the effects of the stuff I had swallowed, and 
the nightmare-like quality of all I had seen 
since coming on deck, but the cold, quiet 
precision with which the man spoke pulled me 
together and all the pieces of the puzzle fell 
into place Smith’s affability to me—the son 
of a rich merchant—his eagerness to get me on 
the cruise when the very presence of my 
father’s son would be a guarantee of respect- 
ability, the paying off of the original crew at 
Falmouth, the request to be reported at 
Gibraltar, and—worst of all—Helen’s kindness 
and her interest inme.. . 

Of course, I said the Panos things in the 
situation. I told him what I thought was 
the truth, that the tonnage and dimensions 
and particulars of every ship alive being 
registered at Lloyd’s, I thought he didn’t stand 
an earthly of remaining uncaught. I said 
that nothing would induce me to keep quiet 
about the affair; that at the first port we 
touched I should notify the authorities; and 
that meanwhile I should not do a stroke of 
work aboard. He listened very politely and 
in silence until I had finished. 

‘“‘ About the work,” he said, “ you can do 
exactly as you like. I think you an extremely 
efficient officer and I shall be sorry to lose you 
in that capacity. I shall not coerce you by 
ill-treating you in any way, or keeping you 
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short of food. Of course, the ordinary method 
of logging you does not apply in these circum- 
stances—we both know that. I shall not even 
confine you to your cabin until the hour of 
approaching port, when I am afraid I shall 
have to. take that measure until we have 
cleared for sea again. . . . You will see that I 
can’t run the risk of your communicating with 
anyone at home or with the port authorities 
wherever we may put in.” 

‘“* But damn you ! ” said I, losing my temper. 
‘“* My father will think I am lost at sea.” 

“That, I am afraid, is unavoidable,” he 
replied smoothly, ‘‘ whatever course of conduct 
you adopt.” 

Well, we had to leave it at that. Iwas given 
the run of the ship so long as I did not speak 
to any of the crew and attempt to suborn them ; 
and I was also given the run of my teeth. I 
calculated that if we were really bound to 
Venezuela (and no attempt was made to pre- 
vent my taking my sights at noon or looking 
at the chart), that we should arrive in about 
three weeks. 
~ The whole arrangement was horrible and 
unnatural and I felt, ridiculous as it may 
sound, profoundly embarrassed. I was treated 
so courteously, and not only courteously but 
kindly, and yet I was in the right and everyone 
else was in the wrong. . . . I had been brought 
up in the most austere probity regarding 
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money transactions and I was shocked to the 
outermost edge by what Smith had done. To 
me any lack of scrupulousness in money affairs 
is the only real immorality besides cruelty. 
Yet this confounded man carried his rascality 
with such an air, invested himself I know not 
how, except by the grace of his personality, 
with so much gallantry, such an aspect as of 
the adventurer facing fearful odds with a smile, 
that the whole affair would persist in seeming 
somehow romantic and fine. It was not that 
Smith ever attitudinised. He was far too 
clever for that. . . . No, it was in the very 
stuff of the man; he was at once simple and 
completely ruthless, and amazingly plucky, 
with the pluck of the born gambler. After 
all, if he had lived three hundred years earlier, 
Smith would have been a worthy compeer of 
Drake and Hawkins. He was a splendid 
seaman, both bold and cautious, which is the 
perfect mixture. He could crack on without 
carrying away and I imagine had done so in 
every department of his life throughout his 
thirty-eight years. This is a happy combin- 
ation into which luck must enter, in sailing as 
in everything else, and to this luck, which had 
always attended him, he trusted now.- My 
duty, of course, was plain. I made no excuses 
even to myself when I failed in it later. My 
duty was simply to refuse to aid or abet in 
any manner his illegal projects and to give in- 
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formation which would lay him by the heels 
at the earliest opportunity. 

My first meeting with Helen after the inter- 
view in the chart-room was naturally strained 
and difficult. We ran into each other on the 
companion-way and I stood aside to let her 
pase without looking at her, the sudden thud- 
ding or nvw heart almost choking me. I was 
conscious without raising my eyes that she 
had paused in front of me. I knew she wished 
me to look at her, but I obstinately refrained. 
She said softly :. “I really liked you. ... I 
wasn’t trying to win you over.” And she 
was gone. ‘ More artfulness,” I told myself 
firmly, for since I had known the truth about 
the voyage, Helen’s interest and kindness had 
assumed to me, especially in the night-watches, 
the dreadful shape of deliberate artfulness. 

The rat-faced Pincher served me my meals 
in my berth and, except for exercising on deck 
at night, J kept strictly to myself, read every 
book I had until I felt sick of the sight of the 
print, tried to write and found my brain dull 
and arid. On the third night of my voluntary 
confinement, when I came down from the 
exercising, I found a little row of books upon 
my pillow. . . I knew from whom they came 
and hardened my heart. 

The history of those days is difficult to write 
even now. I was quick with suspicion, certain 
that every kind, furtively-done little action 
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was part of a set plan and yet the whole time 
I was eating my heart out, feeling an outcast, 
a sailorman who had to behave like a passenger. 

Three days after the truth about our cruise 
had been told to me I was sitting in my cabin, 
trying to read. Four bells in the afternoon 
watch had just gone when a tap sounded at 
my door. Before I could reply it had opened 
and Helen came quickly in and shut the door 
behind her, and leaned against it, holding the 
handle. We stared solemnly at each other in 
silence. Looking back now, it seems to me 
that we must both have looked pathetically 
young, she, for all her experience, as well as I. 

Eean’tibear it—all' this! ...»..\7? shejsaidiat 
last. Have I mentioned that her voice was 
so low as to be husky ? That exquisite huski- 
ness that gives a minor chord to the voice and 
plucks at the heart. 

“What do you mean?” I said. I was 
tremendously excited, with a deep controlled 
excitement that left me very calm. Still 
neither of us moved, but remained staring at 
the other. 

“You don’t think I’m happy, do you? 
That I wanted this? He didn’t tell me any- 
thing.” / 

“¢Y’d wondered .. .” I said stupidly. 

“Then you shouldn’t have. Couldn’t you 
see? I may have done all sorts of dreadful 
things but I’ve never done anything dishonest. 
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I’m in a much more awful mess than you, if 
you only knew. If you don’t stay friends with 
me, what shall I do?” 

And then her chin began to pucker, her lower 
lip waggled like a small child’s, and large tears 
suddenly began to pour down her face. Still 
I didn’t move—my suspicions could not so 
easily fall away from me, I had been too deeply 
disturbed by them. [I said: “ Don’t, don’t ' 

. there’s nothing to cry about—I swear 
there isn’t Helen? ¢’. '7 

It was the first time I had spoken her name— 
as wonderful a moment to a young lover as 
that of the first kiss. 

We sat down side by side on my bunk, still 
without touching each other, and her sobs 
subsided and I tried to readjust all my ideas 
of herin my mind. She had always seemed to 
me—not only seemed, but was—so much a 
woman of the world, so composed and clever, 
that this sudden youthening—I have to invent 
the word to express what I mean—of her whole 
aspect and character in my cabin, shook me 
with the force of a revelation. I felt myself 
more completely a man than ever before; 
nearly always before she had made me con- 
scious of my youth. 

The next day and the next we exchanged 
friendly greetings on deck, not without a 
struggle on my part. I felt I ought to avoid 
Helen as part of Captain Smith, and, conse- 
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quently, of his fraud, and yet I had seen for 
myself her unhappiness. I was too young to 
be able to sort out my half-formed beliefs 
and wishes, and not yet old enough to be able 
to accept those I wanted to believe just because 
I wanted to do so. 

We ran, with fair weather all the way, down 
to St. Vincent, in the Cape Verde Islands, and 
there watered and coaled in one day. I was 
solemnly conducted (for I refused my parole) 
to an inner cabin, and there locked in, with 
only a faint glimmer of a dead-light overhead, 
but—this not without the faint flicker of a 
smile from Captain Smith—I was given a pack 
of patience cards. My meals, which were 
excellent, were brought to me on a tray. 

Bunkers and tanks filled, we sailed again, 
and I was free once more. But the solitude 
of my imprisonment had done a curious work 
with me. It had filled me with a sense of 
futility, of an embarrassing childishness. It 
had made me realise my utter helplessness— 
that I might go on for ever, like the Flying 
Dutchman, with these ruthless men, let free 
on deck at sea, and penned up before making 
port, as helpless as a dumb animal for all I 
could exercise any power of free-will. I stayed 
very quiet, trying to come to terms with myself, 
after leaving St. Vincent, trying to evolve 
some philosophy by the light of which the 
uprightness cf my own lonely and guarded 
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soul should suffice me. I might have done so 
had it not been for Helen, lovely. and alive, 
driving philosophy before her like dust with 
her eager breath. 

I don’t think I admitted even to myself 
that I was growing to love Helen—and of her 
feelings I never asked her till much later. We 
were only conscious of needing each other’s 
comfort and help in this strange little driven 
world that imprisoned us both. 

I still adhered to my resolution not to do 
a hand’s turn aboard and outwardly there was 
very little difference in the daily life. I came 
up on deck rather more and Helen often came 
and sat openly beside me, sometimes talking 
and sometimes reading, and this had the effect 
of somehow setting us both apart from everyone 
else aboard, not only in my own consciousness, 
but I am sure in that of others as well. The 
only other human being besides Helen who 
showed me any friendliness was Mac, the chief 
engineer, whom I had come to like almost 
against my will. There was nothing sneering 
and vindictive about him as there was about 
Mr Bennet, nothing slinking and vicious as 
there was about Pincher. He was dour and 
capable of brutality, but there was something 
honest and likeable about the man in spite 
of the nefarious enterprise in which he was 
engaged. He always spoke to me when he 
passed me on deck and I felt rather absurdly 
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touched by this. It lifted in some queer way 
my sense of ostracism even more than the 
divine kindness of Helen. I think that there 
can be nothing like being in a minority of one 
for making a man feel he is in the wrong. A 
sense of conscious virtue, of proud voluntary 
martyrdom, soon wears away, one is at once 
made to feel a fool and from feeling a fool to 
feeling in the wrong is but a short step. I 
was still certain that the matter was too clear 
to admit of any doubt, I was entirely in the 
right, but my first sense of anger and outrage 
was dimmed. I was conscious chiefly of a 
carking awkwardness that made even my 
walk across the deck stiff and unnatural. The 
very friendliness with which I was treated 
added to this, for Smith himself—and of 
course the others took their tone from him— 
always managed to convey to me that no one 
bore me any ill-will, that my isolation was 
entirely my own doing, and that they were all 
only waiting to be friendly and human once 
again. .. . I felt it becoming more and more 
difficult to keep up the rigidity of my pose, 
more and more difficult to avoid slipping into 
some ordinary little speech when passing by 
these men with whom I had lived as one of 
themselves; but I set my teeth, determined 
not to weaken, and the days went past with 
no real lightening of my self-imposed burden. 

We were about 12° N. and 53° W. when 
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one evening, Helen drew near me as I was 
leaning over the rail. The sky held a pageant 
of wild flames and fantastic colours, such as 
I had seldom seen even in the tropics. Yet, 
with all the beauty piled up and burning in 
its airy spaces, the sky was evil and menacing. 

Helen’s soft voice beside me said: “ Isn’t 
it wonderful? This alone would be worth 
going to sea for!” and I, not looking at her— 
that was one of the futile little seli-protections 
I employed when talking with her—went on 
staring at the blazing pageant and answered : 
“It might be all right from an artist’s point 
of view, but it’s ugly as Hades toa sailor. Do 
you know how I’ve heard an old shell-back 
describe just such a sunset as this ?—he called 
it ‘a cross between a black eye getting better 
and a stubborn boil getting worse.’ ” 

I had thought to quench Helen’s romanticism 
with the crude materialism of this simile— 
but you never knew how to take Helen. She 
gave a little chuckle of appreciation. 

“It is rather like that,” she agreed, “ but 
it’s beautiful all the same. Why don’t you 
likevyt 1574 

I now repented myself of my surliness and 
though I knew trouble was brewing, I didn’t 
wish to alarm Helen more than was necessary. 
No sailor would have liked that sunset in those 
latitudes. The great fields of red which 
stained the sky were not a golden red, but a 
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deep fiery vermilion, and against them, as 
though they had been mountain-sides sloping 
down into blood-stained pools, the clouds 
looked hard and dark with discoloured edges. 
In the upper air where it was possible here 
and there to see through the filmier outlying 
clouds, the sky, instead of being blue, was of 
a sickly green. A riotous yellow was splashed 
here and there about the sky, sometimes in 
wide bright spaces, sometimes over the piled 
and richly convoluted clouds, but instead of 
being the soft and tranquil yellow which is 
such a benison of beauty, it was either sickly, 
or hard and bright as brass. The colour of 
the piled up masses of clouds did indeed 
partake of the quality of a bruise, livid and 
leaden, beautiful, but with an unearthly and 
terrifying beauty. 

The sea, save where it caught a reflection of 
the sky in ripples of angry flame, ran heavy 
and leaden, scarred here and there with leprous 
blotches of yellowish foam that slipped over the 
swell of the waves and down into the hollows, 
almost without any breaking of their edges. 

I knew, though Helen didn’t, the West 
Indian hurricanes usually had their origin just 
about in the latitude where we found ourselves, 
and though November was late for them, that 
there were records of them in that month. 

Night fell like a swift black curtain, even 
as we watched, yet still the western sky held 
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a strange flare of sunset, making the east look 
all the darker. Suddenly I felt Helen’s fingers, 
very chill, slipping in under mine on the rail. ’ 

“Is there going to be a bad storm?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Yes, I know there is—don’t bother 
to answer! Lookatthatcloud!” She pointed 
with her free hand to a dense black cloud 
to the south-east of us and, as we looked, this 
was suddenly split from top to bottom with 
a jagged fork of lightning, while a low rumble 
of thunder seemed to run round the horizon. 
For seconds after the flash we could see the 
pattern of the lightning on the cloud like the 
mark of a wet whip-lash on a wall. The 
thunder kept on growling steadily and the 
lightning—both forked and sheet—became in- 
cessant. There were no loud crashes. Heavy 
drops of rain began to fall, and I told Helen, 
with a delicious and wholly ridiculous sense of 
authority, to go under cover. I was certainly 
right about the expected bad weather. Sail 
was taken in as fast as might be, and I had 
to stand idle, hating myself as I had never 
done before. It was a terrible thing for me, 
that the ship should be needing me and that 
I could not lend a hand. The men worked 
like demons, battening the hatches down, 
fastening tarpaulins over them, securing boats 
and anchors, and making life-lines fast along 
the decks. Smith had all his relieving tackle 
for the hand-steering gear made ready, and 
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tried the pumps to make sure they were 
in working order. Then presently I found 
my footsteps taking me automatically towards 
the bridge, although I no longer had any 
business there. 

At the foot of the ladder I ran into the 
captain, coming out of his cabin, and he gave 
me a queer, twisted smile. “‘ Coming up on 
the bridge, David?” he asked. “I thought 
as much!” 

I drew back a step, partly to allow him to 
go before me, partly because his remark had 
dumbfounded me for the moment and, as I did 
so, Mac came along the deck and saluted. 

*¢ A’m verra sorry to have to tell ye, Captain, 
that [ll hae to stop the engines for some 
hours—three at least, and maybe more.” 

Through the darkness lit by the vivid flashes 
of lightning and by the faint glow coming out 
through the window of the captain’s cabin 
and striking upon his high cheekbones, I saw 
his face suddenly become contorted with rage. 
In that moment he looked devilish—all human 
semblance save that of bare outline of features 
fled away from him. I had never seen him 
lose control of himself before, and the sight 
was somehow far more shocking than it would 
have been with the usual violent-tempered 
deep-sea skipper. 

He burst out with: ‘‘ God damn you, your 
engines and all the blasted tin kettles you 
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make! Hell, man! do you know what you’re 
saying”? He paused a moment and then 
took a step forward and took held of Mac by 
the shoulders. He didn’t shake him, but I 
could see his thin, sinewy fingers digging into 
Mac’s flesh so that, hard as iron though the 
old fellow was, they must have hurt him. 
“Now listen to me, Mac! Get below and 
work as you never worked in your life!: Re- 
port when I can have those engines again, 
but mind you, when I do have them, I must 
be vable to trast; them! for): at! least...six 
hours!” 

He half turned Mac round, giving him a 
slight push, and added: ‘‘ Now go!” 

Mac went without a word along the 
deck. 

The captain turned to me, “ Tell Mr. Bennet 
about this and tell him to get sail on her again. 
I'll have to trust the sticks and just hope to 
God that it doesn’t come down like a sledge- 
hammer.” He turned into the cabin with 
a growling oath and banged the door so hard 
that I thought he must break it. The next 
moment he had opened it again and came 
thrusting out into the dark: “I forgot you 
were a bloody passenger,” he said, “I'll see 
the mate myself!” and he pushed past me 
up the ladder. 

I went aft with a hell in my heart equal to 
the hell around us. I had to see the men 
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making sail and still stand idle, my hands 
gripping the taffrail hard to prevent them 
helping, in spite of myself. 

Soon after six bells the wind came away 
from the north and soon was blowing a whole 
gale or perhaps more. The Helen heeled over 
to the blast, and went flying into the black 
darkness where the white crests of the seas 
showed like curious little white cones ever 
forming and disappearing. How our topmast 
stood, God only knows, but suddenly the fore- 
topsail split from head to foot, licked itself 
to ribbons and was gone. 

With the first blast of the gale Captain Smith 
had close-hauled her as much as possible on the 
starboard tack, but when the topsail blew 
away he bellowed to Mr. Bennet that he would 
try and shake her up and that he was to get 
all hands aft to take in the gaff-topsail and 
reef the mainsail. I was standing near Mr. 
Bennet at the time and in a lull of the wind I 
distinctly heard him mutter: “ Hell! Does 
he think that god-damned canvas can be 
handled now? It'll have to follow the top- 
sail. and be damned to it!” 

But the lull in the wind continued. It was 
hardly blowing more than a strong breeze and 
the hands got the gaff-topsail clewed up and 
then went to the mainsail. If the captain 
‘had not been able to bring her close to the 
wind they could not have reefed that sail even 
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in the blessed lull which had descended on us 
like a gift from Providence itself. 

I had made my way aft again and I could 
hear the gaff-topsail beating its life out up at 
the crosstrees above my head and I began to 
think to myself what a hell of a sail it was to 
furl and that somebody ought to take ad- 
vantage of this lull or we should lose the sail 
altogether when the wind started again. 

The next moment I had jumped into the 
mizzen-rigging. 

Now, we carried a very large gaff-topsail— 
really too large for its one clew, it should have 
had a bunt-line to furl it; and in anything of 
a wind it needed a man to stand in the lee- 
tigging who, after hauling in all he could, 
would pass it back to a man in the weather- 
rigging, and so on, back and forth, down the 
sail, until it was furled. If only one man did 
the job—as frequently it had to happen—he 
would invariably come down cursing that 
‘that god-damned sail was a hell of a sail to 
make fast and ought to be fitted with a bloody 
bunt-line ! ” 

I remembered all this as I went up the 
mizzen-rigging, but I can never describe the 
exquisite joy of that moment as I felt myself 
once again one with the vessel, instead of an 
alien. I got a couple of turns with the gasket 
round the head of the sail, and hauled in all 
Icould. I then found myself up against what 
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seemed an insuperable difficulty ... unless 
I could get a turn round that belly, haul it in, 
and so spill the wind out of it, it seemed that 
I should have to go down on deck and ask 
for a hand to assist me in the lee-rigging. As 
I clung to my perch in the mizzen topmast- 
rigging, in the darkness which was only shot 
with vivid lightning, the wind tearing at me 
and the great sail, wet and stiff, and bellying 
out in an iron-hard curve, tugging at the 
gasket, I realised that I would sooner go over- 
board than admit defeat in this, my first job, 
since I had become a sailor once again. I 
looked once more at the gaff-topsail and it 
struck me that if I were to hurl myself on the 
balloon of canvas, holding on to the gasket, I 
might roll round it and drop over the other side, 
when surely, with any luck, I must come up 
against the lee-rigging carrying my gasket with 
me. This would take it right over the belly 
of the sail and so make it a good bunt-line. I 
felt the gasket carefully. It was not by any 
means new, and the seizing at the other end 
might still be good, or it might be chafed 
almost through. That I could not tell, for it 
was covered up with folds and folds of wet 
canvas. Nevertheless, my heart leapt up at 
the thought of what I was going to attempt. 
I waited for the roll to leeward and, at the 
moment when she dropped her stern, I threw 
myself on to the balloon and felt myself rolling 
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and rolling over its steep sloping curve, that 
seemed beating with life against my falling 
body. I dropped over on the other side just’ 
as she made her forward pitch and was flung 
hard up against the lee-rigging, which I caught 
firmly, slacking up my gasket so that it would 
fall well over the belly of the sail. sI quickly 
climbed through to the weather-rigging and 
began to haul with all my strength on the 
bunt-line I had created. 

It took me ten minutes of hard fighting 
with that powerful canvas, but I felt I was 
master now, and at last I had all securely fast, 
and went on deck. It seemed to me I had 
lived centuries and had become a different 
man. Of course I had known—it was im- 
possible not to know—that if that gasket had 
parted or carried away at the seizing, I should 
either have hit the taffrail and gone, clean 
overboard into the racing sea or, if I had failed 
to come up against the lee-rigging, I should 
have been swinging about at the end of the 
rope till the kick of the sail had loosened my 
clasp on it. It had seemed to me in that 
minute when my decision came to me, up in 
the mizzen-rigging, that by my choice I was 
putting it on to the shoulders of Fate and 
shifting it from my own. 

The question was, what was I to do about 
both the Helen of TJroy and the other 
Fielen.=s139% 
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If I come through all right, and furl the sail 
successfully, I told myself, it will mean I am 
to stick by her. And by “her” I meant both 
of them ... they were indissolubly one to 
me by then. 

1 dropped down on the deck again, tingling 
all over with a strange rapture. 

Life had suddenly become simple again; I 
was a seaman once more, bound to do my best 
by my ship. I started to get all the ropes 
coiled and triced up clear of the water on deck, 
and I had just finished this job when down 
the storm came again, this time with hurricane 
force. I had to fight my way back to the 
bridge. 

Captain Smith was standing near the wheel, 
looking into the binnacle. The light from it 
struck upwards upon his face. The rage 
which had distorted it when Mac had brought 
his news had passed as though it had never 
been, and if ever a man looked serene, even 
happy, that man was Captain Smith in the 
midst of the inferno of the elements. He 
stood balancing himself easily, legs apart, 
beard out-thrust, in that characteristic attitude 
of his, down-dropped eyes looking at the 
compass, his pale face the one thing that 
showed up on the dark bridge, austere and 
serene as the pictured face of some medieval 
saint. 

He could not have heard my footsteps amidst 
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the noise. Out of the corner of one eye he 
must have been aware of the flicker of my 
movement. He turned his head slightly, with-’ 
out disturbing his poise, and looked at me. A 
slight smile lifted his black moustache. 

“Come aboard, Martyr?” he asked, and 
“Come aboard, sir,” I said, saluting, and 
that was all we ever said upon the subject. 
We went together to the weather-cloth and 
peered out beneath it at the black night out 
of which the white crests of the seas came 
rushing at us. The waves seemed swarming 
round us like a pack of wolves baring their 
teeth, leaping and snarling. It was wonderful 
how quickly the sea had got up—and not a 
true sea, either. Sometimes a great mass of 
water split itself on our stern—sometimes a 
great wave would rise suddenly out of the 
blackness, pale and gleaming, and break over 
our broadside We stood and watched the 
hull of the little wallowing ship covered almost 
perpetually by the foaming waters; then we 
would look up at the billowing sails and 
straining, rocking and bending top-masts, and 
wonder which would be the first to go. 

Captain Smith left his post presently and 
disappeared down the ladder into his cabin. 
He was out again in a minute and joined me 
under the weather-cloth. 

‘* Barometer’s down to 28.90,” he shouted. 
“but it’s not falling very fast. The wind’s 
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hauled from N. to N.N.E. with that second 
burst. It’s due N.E. now.” 

“* Where’s the centre?” I yelled back at 
him. 

‘* Roughly speaking, about S.E. of us, but 
it’s not close, and if our canvas holds we will 
geticlear/ohat.” 

Again his seaman’s eyes were aloft. Canvas 
and rigging still held, but it was a marvel to 
me how they did, and probably to him too, 
though his face showed nothing of what he 
was feeling. Only once again that night did 
I see a flicker of annoyance—it was not as 
strong as rage this time—pass over his face, 
and that was a few minutes later, when he 
suddenly ejaculated: “ By gad! did you ever 
hear of anything to equal losing steam at a 
time like this! With the engines we could 
steam into fine weather by daylight to-morrow. 
This is a baby hurricane!” 

Just then we staggered under a gust of 
fantastic fierceness that laid us over on our 
beam ends. A big sea hit us amidships and 
the heavy spray blew over the bridge hard and 
stinging as hail. With a roar as of a waterfall 
the sea poured over to leeward and slowly the 
Helen righted herself once more. The captain 
went on with his remark: “I don’t mean a 
baby in strength,” he shouted. ‘I mean it’s 
only just born and the area is not large.” 

I could only hope that he was right and, 
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oddly enough, my distrust of him as a man 
had not affected my confidence in him as a 
seaman in the least. Whatever rotten streak 
there was in him, it was not one which showed 
in times of danger. 

Soon after eight bells—that is, at four o’clock 
in the morning—Mac reappeared, with his head 
tied up in a blood-stained towel. He had been 
thrown among his engines and badly cut, but 
he was grinning cheerfully all the same. He 
reported that his engines were ready. 

All the captain said was: “ High time, too! 
The glass is falling faster now—it’s down to 
28.75. Getthem running, Mac!” Ihad been 
thinking much of Helen all these hours; 
Captain Smith had gone down to her once or 
twice and I knew it was not my place to proffer 
any advice. Now, however, I slipped below 
and went along to her cabin to tell her the good 
news. She was, of course, awake and fully 
dressed. She came to the door and stood 
clinging on half to me and half to the door 
post, her great eyes fixed on my face, 

‘*¢ Are we going down?” she asked. 

‘We shall soon get out of the worst now,” 
I assured her, concealing the fact that the 
barometer was falling like a stone. ‘“‘ Mac’s 
got the engines working again and we’ll have 
nothing to do but to steam out of it!” She 
gave a little sigh of intense relief. Even her 
courage had found those hours, shut in by 
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herself in the labouring, creaking vessel, where 
every bulkhead gave off a wild wheezing like a 
demon concertina, almost more than she could 
bear. She retreated into the cabin and sank 
down on the settee, and fora moment I thought 
she was going to faint. I managed to pour 
some water out of the stoppered bottle into a 
tumbler for her, and held it to her lips. 

“Tm quite all right,” she assured me. 
* But you—what about you? What have 
you been doing? You’ve been helping, J 
know you have!” 

‘““T’m second mate again, Helen,” I told her. 
She sat staring at me, then a little smile curved 
her mouth. 

“ You’ve come back,” she said in a low 
voice. 

““ Yes,” I said roughly, almost angrily, for 
my first exaltation of spirit had worn away. 
“* Pye come back—because I couldn’t help it!” 

She hardly heard me; a listening look had 
come into her eyes and she turned her head 
a little away from me. ‘‘ What’s that ?.”? she 
asked. I listened—it was the first throb of 
the engines. 

Before noon next day we were steaming 
into fine weather, the barometer was rising, sea 
and wind were falling, and a clear blue had 
begun to spread across the sky. The Helen 
of Troy was through and safe, but not without 
much damage. We had lost our starboard 
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life-boat, smashed by the heavy seas; the 
wheel-box of the hand-steering gear and the 
gratings had been swept overboard and there 
were many lesser damages. 

In the two weeks that followed we not only 
repaired our damage as much as possible, 
lying off the lee side of Tobago when we made 
that island, but we also re-painted our funnel 
and remaining boats, changing the former 
from blue to buff and the boats to white. 
With great tact Captain Smith never ordered 
me to do any repairs save those necessary to 
the vessel’s safety; the disguising of her he 
put into other hands. 

He himself was kept busy, as I could not but 
know, in trying out his printing press and 
getting his forged papers in order, but this 
work was never obtruded on my notice. Once 
I caught sight, by mistake, of some of the most 
exquisitely forged bills of lading and clearing 
papers. I knew that my friend Mac helped in 
this work; his great hands were amazingly 
neat-fingered. I felt pretty sick and yet, 
having now definitely cast in my lot with the 
Helen of Troy, I told myself that it was absurd, 
having accepted the great fact of fraud, to 
strain at the smaller manifestations. I alter- 
nated between a sick self-loathing and a sort 
of dreaming condition when nothing seemed 
to matter except within the strange charmed 
circle in which I found myself. 
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I wouldn’t like to have it thought that, even 
then, I intended to join in with Captain Smith 
and his confederates, but I gave my parole 
not to go ashore and lay information when 


we made port. ... After all, 1 told myself, 
I should only be secured below if I did not 
give my parole.... Of course I knew— 


I must have known at the back of my mind— 
that I was doing wrong, but the seductions of 
the Helens—yes, and of Smith himself—were 
upon me. I did not ticket things neatly by 
saying that I was in love with another man’s 
wife and she with me; for one thing, it would 
have seemed not even the right label for that 
strange enchantment in which I found myself ; 
and for another, I think it is difficult and false 
when one is in the midst of the cross-currents 
of emotion which make up human relationships 
to think of the set terms that come easily 
enough when discussing a case academically. 
The one thing I did realise was that, now her 
ordeal was over, I found I loved the vessel. 
When the hurricane first threatened I had told 
myself that I wished I were in a decent sailing 
vessel and not in this little cross-bred bitch of 
the seas, but since then I had seen how beauti- 
fully she had behaved, what a staunch heart 
she had, and I found I loved her—loved the 
Helen of Troy, that uncharted pirate, not the 
prim, proper Prince Charlie, with whom I 
had signed on for a decorous trip with rich 
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passengers. There had been some touch of 
genius in the planning of this vessel, something 
that was just right in the position of her masts 
and in the line of her hull. What ever it was, 
no man could have wished for a sweeter ship 
in a Sea-way. 

Now that I had given my promise I was 
taken into the councils of Captain Smith and 
his confederates in a way that I found rather 
disconcerting. They did not, it is true, ask 
my advice or consult with me, but nothing 
was concealed from me. We were making, 
I was told, for the port of La Guayra, in 
Venezuela, where Captain Smith was going 
to try his luck at getting a cargo. I had, 
foolish as it may seem, no suspicion that he 
was going to trade anything but honestly with 
his dishonest craft; that I was young and 
gullible was my only excuse. 

We made La Guayra at dawn, when the deep 
rust-red of its cliff-like mountains rising sheer 
from the sea, peak after peak, seemed afire, 
and the bushes that clothed their sides made 
a mere bloom, delicate as that on a plum, so 
fine and thin that the cliff-sides burnt red 
through their faint grey-green. 

As we dropped anchor with that long, deep 
rattling noise which it is impossible to hear 
without a certain emotion after any passage, 
however short and pleasant, for it is the sound 
above all others expressive of accomplishment, 
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Captain Smith came up to me on the quarter- 
deck and drew me a little aside. ‘“‘ David,” 
he said, “ you are at perfect liberty, as long 
as you stand by your parole not to give us 
away, to go on shore and find your way home 
in the next vessel that sails, and I will, of 
course, defray all your expenses. You can 
always tell your father that you were picked 
up by some vessel off the Riff coast and 
brought here.” 

I think that moment was the most awful 
temptation in my life. The red mountains of 
La Guayra seemed to rise up about me, quiver- 
ing and leaping in the heat-haze like flames. 
I remembered my father, all his love, his dis- 
approval, his scoldings, his consideration, and 
I realised that if I accepted this offer I should be 
able to relieve the anxiety and the unhappiness 
from which he must have been suffering. But 
I would do so at the cost of losing Helen, never 
seeing her again. She would be gone in that 
haunted vessel, that ghost ship which was 
all the Helen of Troy was—for she had no 
existence in the minds of any man except those 
aboard of hexy—and once I said farewell, both 
the Helen of Troy and the flesh-and-blood Helen 
that she carried would melt into the world of 
ghosts. No register of ships held this vessel’s 
name, no port knew of her existence. She 
would come to life temporarily now at La 
Guayra, where, for a few weeks, shippers would 
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believe in her as a real entity and after that she 
would vanish again. Every man aboard her 
was already rated as dead, her real name had 
been expunged from the list of living ships, 
neither they nor she existed any more. If 
I chose of my own free-will to step back into 
the world of flesh and blood, I lost my dreams 
for ever. 

And as I stood there, my hands gripping the 
hot taffrail—for the sun gains power as soon as 
it rises in those latitudes—and my eyes staring 
at the olive water of the harbour, where the red 
cliffs reflected in the ripples like flakes of rust, 
it suddenly seemed to me that the real world 
was here, in this ghost ship which had no 
existence, and the unreal world was that in 
which ordinary men went their ways. I 
think I felt an actual physical pain wringing 
my vitals as the knowledge of what it would 
mean for me if I left Helen took hold of me. 
I said: ‘ I will stay with you, sir, but I won’t 
take any money, you must realise that— 
neither wages nor profit. . . .”. And to myself 
I thought, Iam making myself a ghost—ghosts 
do not need gold. 

That was a queer month we spent taking 
in a cargo of coffee at La Guayra. I, in my 
peculiar position, was able to keep aloof from 
all such traffic, but much as I disliked Bennet, 
I had to admire the capable way in which he 
handled it. 
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The Helen’s main-boom—this was one of the 
alterations that Captain Smith had made in 
Glasgow—worked on a goose-neck and could 
be topped up for use as a derrick and, along 
with the gaff, work cargo in and out. The 
gaff had the usual thrust and peak halliards, 
and when used as a derrick would plumb the 
hold while the boom swung the cargo overside. 
The only drawback to this arrangement, which 
worked cargo very smoothly and fast, was the 
unbending and bending of the mainsail that 
it necessitated. Forward, her gaff was a 
fixture with two strong wire springs and a 
goose-neck ; the foresail worked on an iron 
traveller underneath the gaff and was hauled 
out to the back by halliards. This was a con- 
tinual source of blasphemy, as the runners on 
the traveller used to stick and a man always 
had to go aloft to secure them. They would 
come down all right enough, and the sail was 
very easily taken in by peak downhaul and 
three brails to the mast. Used for cargo, the 
gaff worked with a short derrick to the heel 
of the foremast. When at sea, this derrick 
lay across the hatch and in fine weather was 
topped up and helped to spread an awning. 
The Helen had a very serviceable winch at the 
foot of each mast, and we used only rope falls 
for cargo. This was necessary as they had to 
be unrove and coiled away after each port, and 
wire would have been awkward. 
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{ mention all these things to show how clever 
Captain Smith was in planning such gear as 
this. Naturally it was all to his advantage 
to stay as little time as possible in each port, 
running the risk of discovery, and it was mar- 
vellous how fast, by the help of these arrange- 
ments, this little vessel could handle cargo, 
especially bagged stuff. 

It was the rainy season at La Guayra, but 
it was steamily hot and the sun shone only 
too powerfully between the downpours. Helen 
was enchanted with the whole place. She 
loved the negro and half-caste boys who stood 
along the water front selling love-birds that 
gleamed like emeralds, and the great many- 
hued macaws with curved black beaks. I 
bought her a pair of love-birds ; but one died 
shortly and the other pined and drooped, and 
died also. She liked less the clusters of sad- 
eyed oxen which stood about in the sun, 
their patient heads forced brutally downwards 
as a rough negro pulled the rope round a pillar ; 
and to avoid the reproach of their look as they 
stood there, the glare on their heads and eyes 
and on their perpetually moving wet nostrils, 
we went ashore as much as possible. 

We would struggle up little cobbled streets, 
where I had to hold Helen’s arm for fear of her 
twisting her ankle, to a little square most 
gratefully green and shady, where we would 
hire a shiny, rattling back carriage for a dollar, 
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“ sniggoty.” Once or twice we drove up 
amongst the steamy green of the mountains at 
the back of the town, right up to where little 
fortresses with white towers pricked against 
the heat-pale sky crowned the woody spurs. 

And all this time I can honestly say that no 
word of love, as it is commonly understood, 
was uttered by Helen or myself, yet all the 
time Helen and I were growing more and more 
us instead of being “ she” and “ I.” 

** It’s us-ness that makes love,” she said to 
me much later, when all barriers between us 
were down. “ It’s what must make a happy 
matriage—it’s being two of you _ together 
against the world, that’s what ws-ness is.” 

Captain Smith paid very little attention to 
Helen while he was still busy getting his cargo 
of coffee, which he did with apparently little 
trouble. I think he offered extraordinarily 
low rates for freight. He carried through all 
the negotiations by himself, but once the bags 
had begun to arrive, he left the tallying to 
the mate, and himself became free for shore 
excursions, and I saw less of Helen. 

I hired a horse and went up to Caracas by 
the bridle-road over the mountains, some ten 
miles or so. Up there I found a different 
climate—clear, crisp air, and sunshine that was 
invigorating instead of striking like a blow— 
and I came back full of enthusiasm and thinking 
that I might arrange to take Helen. But 
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as I might have anticipated, Captain Smith 
hired a carriage and a couple of mules and 
drove Helen up the twenty-one miles of wind- 
ing road himself. They were gone three days, 
and during those three days I, wandering 
about through the tropical downpours in La 
Guayra or sitting moodily on board listening 
to the perpetual rattling of the windlass, 
suffered as I had never thought possible. I can 
imagine no hell worse than the jealousy which 
burned me up during those three days and 
nights. 

Curiously enough I had felt no pang of it 
before. We had been too busy on board for 
the captain to be much with his wife. She 
had her own cabin and I had been spared the 
thought of a daily or an hourly intimacy 
between them—which is almost worse to a 
lover than the thought of the greatest intimacy 
of all. I had never felt that what Helen called 
us-ness existed between her and her husband, 
but now this going away together brought 
their relationship to a sudden and sharp focus 
before my eyes, and for many days after Helen’s 
return I kept away from her. 

I was young and—lI was forced to admit it, 
my own pain had revealed it—I loved deeply 
for the first time. In the pain that possessed 
me, I could see that I had loved her unknow- 
ingly from the first and there was, I can see 


now on looking back, an unnatural and almost 
pe 
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dreadful maturity about my passion. I told 
myself at the time that it was calf-love ; that 
every young man had to go through this and 
that I was no exception, and in telling myself 
this I was, I think, rather rare. It was not 
the truth—that is why, I suppose, I kept 
telling it to myself. The actual truth was 
that I cared for Helen with the tenacity that 
a human being, man or woman, usually only 
feels when a certain definite amount of life 
and experience shared has made them truly 
one in flesh and spirit. All the longings I 
had never before acknowledged, the longings to 
share with some other being a sense of beauty 
and of absurdity—sharing things that were 
thrilling and things that were funny, suddenly 
became possible to me. It seems a curious 
expression to use, but there was something so 
comfortable about my relationship with Helen 
as it developed, in spite of its exaltation and 
its despairs. 

We cleared from La Guayra a month after 
our arrival, ostensibly for Marseilles, with our 
cargo of coffee. We were hardly out at sea 
before I realised that Smith had no intention 
of delivering the cargo to the consignees. We 
were bound, I discovered, for Cape Town, 
where he intended to sell this cargo and pick 
up another. 

This was not so much of a blow to me as it | 
ought to have been, for I had realised very 


a 
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well, as the anchor was uphove at La Guayra, 
that I had cast in my lot definitely with the 
conspirators, and the fact that I had taken rio 
wages, nor shared in any profit, would not clear 
me in the eyes of the law, or in those of my 
father, who would be so deeply hurt if ever 
he found out that when I might so easily have 
spared him pain I had, instead, decided to 
prolong it. 

We headed under steam round the Vene- 
zuelan coast, through the Grand Boca and the 
Gulf of Paria, and then through the Serpent’s 
Mouth. Smith had all the nerve that any 
man need have and by going through this 
dangerous channel, with its pitch banks and 
coral reefs, he saved about a hundred and 
twenty miles. He knew those waters—as, 
indeed, he seemed to know most of the waters 
of the world—pretty well, that was evident. 

When we were well out in the Atlantic again, 
we picked up the S.E. trades, and so once again 
we were able to save coal. After that we had 
fair winds to the Cape, where we arrived six 
weeks after leaving La Guayra. 


It is no part of my intention to chronicle in 
detail that fantastic voyage of the Helen of Troy 
around the globe. It was an epic which would 
need a large volume to treat as it deserves, 
and it is one of the worst ironies of age 
that, on looking back, it is Smith’s figure 
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and not the beloved Helen’s that stands out 
to me most clearly. 

What a man! He pursued his ways all 
round the world from port to port, faking his 
ship and faking her papers, and altering her 
name—for, after each consignment of cargo 
she underwent a metamorphosis, passing now 
as the Solferino, now as the Trent, now as the 
Maid of Castile—though to me she always 
remained the Helen of Troy, and he had taken 
her clear round the world to that port of 
Marseilles which had been our bogus destina- 
tion on leaving La Guayra before the inevitable 
occurred. He tempted Fate too high and too 
often, but by the time that Fate revenged 
herself on him I swear my regret was as much 
for him as for anyone. 

At Cape Town he sold the coffee for twelve 
thousand pounds, most of which he banked 
there in—as we afterwards discovered—Helen’s 
name. 

While we still lay in the Bay a barque came 
in with her crew in a state of mutiny on account 
of her unseaworthiness. A survey was held 
and the men were found to be in the right, and 
the vessel was condemned to extensive repairs. 
She was laden with a general cargo from Liver- 
pool to Wellington, and here again Smith’s 
fantastic luck held true. He got the freight ata 
good figure and once more we set sail-—osten- 
sibly for Wellington, but in reality for Sydney. 
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Both transactions—the selling of the coffee 
and the taking in of the new cargo—were— 
completed in a little over a fortnight. Men 
moved more quickly at Cape Town than they 
did in lazy La Guayra. 

I knew I should have left the ship at Cape 
Town, for I could no longer be under the illu- 
sion that Captain Smith intended to deal 
honestly even with his cargoes, but by now 
Helen possessed me—I could not have left her. 
I seemed to myself to be living with her in an 
inner sphere—a world within a world which she 
alone shared with me—so that I seemed to have 
forgotten the customary usages of mankind. 

Ours was no furtive love, with secret meet- 
ings and violent caresses snatched under the 
menace of sudden discovery ; in spite of our 
youth and our rising love, we had kept this 
thing which had come to us free of its grosser 
side. By this I mean no hypocritical self- 
congratulation; still less any decrying of 
passion. It was the simplicity and wonder of 
youth—the only purity not an affectation— 
that was holding me back. Iwas content with 
the interchange of thought and speech, with the 
mere presence of the beloved. Yet, at the back 
of my mind, I must have known that these 
things would not content me for ever, and 
however unrecognised by me the expectation 
of something else was what gave our life its 
excitement and its hope. 
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Helen was with me constantly, and ap- 
parently Captain Smith saw nothing to cavil 
at in this companionship. The only thing 
that surprises me now is that I never even 
asked myself what he was thinking about... . 
Somehow I had made the amorous, eager man 
of Falmouth Harbour fit into the complacent 
husband of the Helen of Troy, and it never 
struck me that one of the two could not but 
besunreal 4 

We had fairly decent weather from the Cape 
to Sydney, and the Roaring Forties did not 
live up to their name nearly as thoroughly as 
I had known them to do, and seven weeks 
after leaving Cape Town we steamed in between 
the brown cliffs of Manly Head. I had never 
been in Sydney Harbour before, and it seemed 
like a beneficent magic that Helen and I should 
have entered this Paradise for the first time 
together—for Paradise it was in its calm and 
unearthly beauty, like a great lake ringed by 
green hills and set with jewelled islands. 

That night, when a full moon rose and 
flooded the harbour so that we seemed to float 
upon a sea of pearl, something happened that 
marked another stage in my relationship with 
Helen. We kissed for what—strange as it may 
seem—was the first time. 

Who can say what little thing it is that sets 
the current of a lover’s thoughts and desires 
flowing at greater speed? I do not know 
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myself what it was that evening in Sydney, 
unless it was the heartbreaking beauty of it 
that sent Helen into my arms. It was a brief 
embrace as far as time went, but in those few 
moments we clung together in my cabin—I had 
drawn her in as she was passing—the whole 
complexion of our love changed. It was as 
an eager human lover, urgent with demands, 
that I held her and her leaping pulses answered 
me. I remember I said: ‘‘ When, Helen— 
when? We can’t go on like this!” and she 
answered : “ I don’t know, David. Oh, David, 
I wish we could get away!” and that we 
kissed again, as we heard his voice calling her 
from the top of the companion. Startled, she 
slipped away, and I am certain he could not 
by any means have seen whence she came and 
yet, from that dav, the change in him came 
about. I think that when two people love 
each other it is a thing very difficult to hide, 
if not impossible. 

Without a spoken endearment or visible 
caress, the lovers give out such a glow that 
outsiders are bound to notice it, and it was in 
this golden glow that I lived now. Yet, I 
am sure, though Captain Smith may have seen 
my secret in my eyes, he suspected Helen of 
nothing more than simple kindness towards a 
young man in his first calf-love, and even that 
kindness, he may have flattered himself, was 
for his own sake or—for how can J tell? 
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—she may have deliberately made him think 
so. 

It certainly was vital for his plans nothing 
should happen to turn me against him, or 
anyone connected with him, But that he was 
so venal as to have made use of Helen’s charms, 
if he had thought she was going beyond the 
slightest little flirtation, I do not believe. It 
is Captain Smith’s integrity, and not Helen’s, 
of which, on looking back, I am so utterly 
convinced. 

Yet Captain Smith’s manner changed some- 
what at Sydney; for one thing he contrived 
that I should not take Helen about with me, 
as I had done at La Guayra, but, instead, he 
devoted every moment he could spare to her, 
taking her across to Manly Beach on the little 
steamer. He generally asked me, too, and 
once or twice he took me out sailing with him 
in one of the small boats which, on a Sunday, 
covered the entire harbour like a crowd of 
butterflies. He was friendly enough, and yet 
I was aware that something was different. 
On looking back now, I can see clearly enough 
what his game had been. When first Helen 
made her friendly overtures to me after leaving 
Gibraltar, he imagined she was playing his 
hand for him—that she was stopping my 
mouth with kisses or, rather, with the hope of 
them, for I don’t think he was a man to have 
allowed his self-interest to over-rule his passion. 
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I think the only thing to my credit in the 
whole affair is that after that entry of Helen’s 
into my cabin, I, at least, never suspected her 
of such a thing. 

He had borne with our friendship at La 
Guayra, for that was the first danger spot for 
him as far as my complicity was concerned, 
and at Cape Town, where for the first time his 
daring scheme was put to the test, it had been 
even more important for him that I should 
stay by the ship. I had done so, and now not 
all the waters of the seven seas could wash me 
clean of complicity in fraud. Now it mattered 
less—he was sure of me—though he still 
thought it worth while to keep me friendly, 
since I would not commit myself to the sharing 
of the spoils. He approached me on this 
subject in his quiet, pleasant voice as we lay 
on the sand at Manly Beach after a bathe, but 
he soon saw he had made a mistake and 
sheered off. 

From that last vestige of my self-respect 
nothing could have turned me, even if my 
slender purse soon gave out entirely and my 
clothes went into holes. I troubled not at all 
at the future, for stronger upon me than ever 
was the conviction that we were men without 
any real existence and that I lived in a dream. 

Helen adapted herself to his mood with that 
marvellous flexibility of hers which an older 
and a wiser man than I would have distrusted. 
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Sometimes she and I only saw each other for a 
few minutes daily, but, as I have said, we were 
young, I especially so, and the delightful 
secret of lovers, conveyed each to each by the 
glance of the eye, sufficed us in an artificial 
tension in which we were living. That tension 
was increased not only by our embrace, but 
by another thing that happened at Sydney. 
Captain Smith found a newspaper—an English 
paper—which gave him news of his dead self. 
His scheme had worked to a hair. The stuff 
that had been jettisoned off the Riff Coast had 
been garnered by the Arabs, as he had foreseen, 
and as a reward is always paid in such cases, 
they had communicated with Lloyd’s agent. 
An investigator was sent out and it was decided 
the Prince Charlie had torn her bottom out on 
one of the dangerous reefs along that shore 
and foundered with all hands. The West 
Highland Railway Company had been paid 
for the total loss of their steamer, the Prince 
Charlie had ceased to exist and every man 
aboard her had been wiped off the earth’s 
surface. 

I told myself that what sorrow my father 
had felt was now several months old to him, and 
if I delayed yet a few months longer before 
letting him know I still lived, I should only be 
continuing a state of affairs which he had long 
accepted. 

It gave me a strange feeling, reading that 
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newspaper—a feeling of intense lightness and 
freedom such as no man can have experienced 
unless he, too, has been numbered among the 
dead. 

We left Sydney in ballast for Newcastle, 
and during the few hours of uneventful steam- » 
ing between the two ports, I spent the time 
walking up and down the after-deck, trying 
to come to some sort of terms with myself. 
Those few moments clasped together in my 
cabin had brought about a change in my whole 
outlook—that and the English newspaper 
which I had read. 

I now loved Helen not only with that sim- 
plicity which had contented me hitherto, I 
wanted her for my own, and the fact that I 
had ceased to exist made me feel that I was 
free to live for nothing but this consummation 
of my own inner life of dreams. 

At Newcastle there was no trouble in getting 
a cargo of coal consigned to ’Frisco, which 
Captain Smith intended to sell at Iquique. 
Our departure from Newcastle partook, to my 
mind at least, of a different quality from any 
previous sailing. For the first time I knew 
that I had no existence, and a sort of intoxica- 
tion of the mind and senses possessed me 
as we got clear of the Australian coast and, 
dowsing our engines, set the canvas to run our 
Easting down. 

There were days, of course, when we had to 
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use steam to butt into a head-wind, but the 
S.E. trades, once we had picked them up, 
would carry us nearly to the Chilian coast. 
It was on this passage to Iquique that Helen 
and I became lovers; and the circumstances 
were as fantastic in quality as everything else 
about this fantastic voyage. When we crossed 
the 180th meridian of longitude we had, of 
course, two days of the same name—in our 
case two Sundays. Helen was delighted as a 
child at what was to her such a strange arrange- 
ment, and no amount of explanation could 
have got the reasons for it into her head. 

Still it was Helen and not I who seized on 
what that strange extra day really meant. 

The first Sunday we took naturally—it came 
and went as Sunday, so to speak. The previ- 
ous day had been Saturday, and so there was 
nothing strange about it. It was the second 
Sunday that struck even those of us who 
knew the why and the wherefore as being so 
fantastic. 

It was all very well to argue, as naturally 
one did argue to oneself, that Time was but 
a mode of thought, that Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday and the rest were simply labels, yet 
it is by such labels that man has mapped out 
his life, and so they have attained a sort of 
unnatural reality to us which it is impossible 
to dispense with. 

*“* To-day doesn’t exist,” Helen remarked to 
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me suddenly on the morning of the second 
Sunday. ‘“ Have you realised that, David? 
It’s a day cut out of Space and Time for ,us 
alone.” 

I looked at her, startled. We were in the 
saloon. It was a cold, pale afternoon, the ship 
lying over to the icy swell, and the pale and 
livid sky reflected off the smooth slopes of the 
water into the saloon and filled it with strange 
pallor as of another world. We might have 
been on some strange lunar sea, washed about 
in a crater of the moon. 

I looked at her—startled. What she said 
chimed in so well with the notion I had had for 
so many weeks—that I had no real entity, a 
notion that had been so strengthened by the 
newspaper I had seen at Sydney. 

The ship reeled and lay over, and I put out 
my hand to steady Helen, and so held her at 
arm’s-length fora moment. It was a danger- 
ous contact and, in the highly-strung state in 
which we both were, brought us inevitably 
together. As she hung in my arms, her face 
upturned to mine, she repeated : 

“It’s our day, David, made for us! It 
doesn?t areally, exist;’” 

We were still staring at each other when we 
heard a clatter from the pantry, and Helen 
was sitting on the settee looking at a book 
when Pincher came in to lay the dinner. But 
Helen’s words had lit something in us both 
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that there was no quenching. Not only were 
we now people who did not exist on the earth, 
but we were for a magic twenty-four hours in 
a time that had no existence either. It was 
as though everything had worked together to 
produce this state of exquisite nothingness in 
which alone freedom can be found. 

Helen and I became lovers that evening in 
such a strange intoxication of the mind and 
senses that we were even purged of fear. No 
notion that Smith would leave his cabin, and 
find Helen’s empty, could have checked us. 
This little space, hollowed out of Time and 
Matter, had been made for us, and in its echo- 
ing sphere we clung together in a rapture that 
I think few can ever have surpassed. 

Eight weeks our passage took from New- 
castle to Iquique, and after passing that fateful 
meridian of longitude both the dream and the 
business became for me intensified. I was 
living in that ecstasy that comes to human 
beings only once in a lifetime—and yet for the 
first time, and because of that ecstasy, I began 
to make plans for the future. I could no 
longer go on living as I had done up to now, 
for the thought of Helen’s husband perpetually 
by her side had become intolerable to me. I 
must leave the vessel and start life again in a 
fresh country, and Helen must come with me. 
I was free to take my departure, provided 1] 
kept my mouth shut. My parole constrained 
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me to that. Together Helen and I would cut 
loose from this odd slavery in which the nature 
of the enterprise had imprisoned us, and we 
would make a new life together. 

The. 5:E.- trades: carried sus nearto’ the 
Chilian coast and then we took to our engines 
again, for the vessel making a port on these 
shores needs to be very careful. The region is 
one of calms and light winds, with a fairly 
strong current setting always towards the 
north. Sailing vessels make the coast well to 
the southward of their port and close in, then 
drift and sail up—and woe betide them if they 
get borne past their anchorage, for there is 
nothing for it but weeks of tacking to get 
southward and go up along the coast once 
again. We met a windjammer who had had 
the misfortune to be in this plight, and Captain 
Smith gave him a tow and made an easy thirty 
pounds off the sailer’s trouble. 

When we dropped the pick at Iquique—that 
arid and desolate spot—we had girdled the 
world on our unlawful voyaging, with the 
exception of the loop round South America 
between the west and east coasts. 

Iquique was bleak and burning and incred- 
ibly sordid, and yet we were happy there. 
Even the hideousness of our surroundings was 
lost in the glamour of our life together. Yet, 
deep and eager as was Helen’s response to me, 
she always tried to head me off when I insisted 
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on discussing plans for escape with her. I 
could not expect that she would have listened 
to them seriously at this Chilian port. I could 
hardly take her to the nitrate mines and instal 
her there, and neither northwards to Lima or 
southwards to Valparaiso was a possible journey 
forawoman. There was no railroad, and to get 
to either place meant trying to hide on shore in 
one of the filthy little lime-washed houses— 
an impossible thing for foreigners to achieve— 
until we could get some cockroach-infested 
vessel going along the coast. 

‘Don’t be in a hurry, David,” Helen coun- 
selled. ‘* We’ve borne it for so long, don’t 
spoil everything now. Let’s enjoy ourselves 
as you and I always can, just by going 
on shore, even in this dreadful place. Who 
was that man in Greek mythology who always 
gained strength every time he touched Mother 
Earth ?” 

*“* Anteus,” I said. 

“* Yes, that’s the man. Well, you and I are 
like that, David. These times are our only 
contact with real life—let’s gain strength from 
them before we become ghosts again.” 

I yielded—indeed, there was nothing else 
to be done—and we got what little amusement 
we could out of Iquique. The ships lay in 
tiers moored head and stern, and the saltpetre 
was brought off in punts in ean weighing Ean 
about two hundred and fifty pounds. 
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Helen, who had a child’s eager interest, in 
everything she saw, was thrilled to find the 
whole cargo—even in the largest vessel—was 
stowed by one man. I explained to her how 
highly skilled he was and that, though none of 
the men who followed this trade lived long, 
it was presumed that they died rich. She 
watched, enthralled, as our man ran back and 
forth day after day, dumping his bag into its 
right position, until he had piled up tier after 
tier right up to the beams. I had to carry a 
few of these bags when we had to shift cargo. 
I carried them from one hatch to another along 
the upper deck, and it was quite as much and 
more than I could do after the first few times. 

Captain Smith was on shore nearly all day, 
seeing after his cargo, as were all the other 
ships’ captains, and in the evening towards 
sunset all the ships would send their gigs 
ashore to fetch them back again. Sometimes 
Helen went to meet her husband~-sometimes 
she would go fishing with me, when I initiated 
her into the apprentices’ great game of 
dropping small bombs of dynamite among the 
vast shoals of herring that came swimming 
along like great clouds through the clear 
green water. 

One day she and Captain Smith and I went 
up to the mines, through country as bare as 
the palm of your hand, dry and brown. There 
was nothing much to be seen when we got 
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there, except a series of holes about twelve 
feet deep. The atmosphere was marvellously 
clear, so that you could see for miles, and at 
night everyone was. glad of as many blankets 
as he could get, and in the early morning 
the ice lay clustered over all the holes that a 
few hours later would be hot as ovens. Every- 
thing was fun to Helen and myself. Captain 
Smith was busy and we saw him seldom. We 
were lovers and for us the world was trans- 
muted. We experienced a troubled magic 
period of time such as many men never know 
at all, which even now I do not regret. 


It was at Iquique that we received a great 
shock, which was the first warning of the end. 
Again we came upon an English newspaper, 
which had a very different tale to tell from the 
one that we had seen at Sydney. It appeared 
that when the time had come for the bills 
which Captain Smith had given on his bank to 
become due they were, very naturally, dis- 
honoured and the indignant creditors had 
assailed his office, only to find it deserted. 
Once again Lloyd’s had sent out an investigator 
to Gibraltar, and this time a more careful 
inquiry, prompted by suspicion, had made it 
clear that the supposed wreck was nothing but 
afake. At once the Prince Charlie had sprung 
to life again in the minds of men, and thereafter 
she was a hunted ship. 
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The dream in which I had been living was 
shattered. Everything I had lived by in the 
old days had begun to prick at me again. One 
can become accustomed to any mode of 
thought, however distorted, and to me by now 
it was an accepted commonplace that my 
father thought me dead. That knowledge had 
at least been attended by no dishonour, but 
now he must have faced the fact that either I 
had been put violently out of the way for 
refusing to fall in with the scheme of the 
thieves, or else that I had thrown in my lot 
with theirs. My whole relation to the outside 
world was altered by this knowledge. So, 
too, was my relation towards this inner world 
in which I had lived for so many months. I 
could no longer look upon Captain Smith as a 
dead man in a ship that had no real existence, 
and I was jealous of him as I had never been 
before. All the more so because Helen began 
to champion him and his cause after a fashion 
new to her. 

‘“* T’m not clever,” she said, “* I can’t explain 
it properly—but don’t you see, it was all right 
for me while he was in no danger, while every- 
thing seemed to be going his way. Now 
everything’s changed—he’s come to life again, 
he’s hunted and insecure. How could ] 
desert him now, David? We must at least 
wait for a bit, until we see what’s going to 
happen. I think perhaps this cargo will be 
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the last. If he can only get through safely 
just this once more, then he can retire with 
all the money he’s made. Then Id feel free 
to leave him—you do understand, don’t you, 
David ?” 

Captain Smith discussed the matter of the 
newspaper with me very candidly. 

‘f'Thise must sbeyéunsiast)dapyd hepsaids 
“ After all, I can’t complain. We’ve all 
feathered our nests well—you, too, Davy, 
if you choose.” He hardly waited for my 
shake of the head that he knew must come, 
and went on as though talking to himself. 
‘* Mac wants me to give up now, but I’m deter- 
mined I won’t do that. I’ve got this cargo 
and I’ll sell it if all the devils in hell are after 
me—but I’ve promised my wife this shall be 
the last.” 

I was angry at the way he looked at the 
matter—entirely from his own point of view— 
and I said: ‘* P’ve been thinking of my father, 
sir. Everything’s changed now that they 
know all about us.” 

“Eh? Your father—oh, of course, quite 
so,” he agreed absently. “* Well, a few months 
more, and you'll be able to go back to him, 
David. Tell him I kept you in irons in the 
hold all the time, if you like—I don’t care.” 

This was, I think, Captain Smith’s first bad 
mistake in dealing with me. He concluded 
that now we were all posted to the world as 
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robbers, I was so completely in his power that 
he Se hardly trouble to be civil and certaihly 
need not fear me. And the worst of it was 
that, because of what I felt for Helen, he was 
right. He was secure from any act of mine, 
even had my given word not kept me from 
betrayal. 

He dismissed me with a nod and after that 
we hurried up as much as possible with the 
taking-in of the cargo and I was kept so busy 
that I had no time for any private speech with 
Helen before the anchor was up and we were 
away on the last lap of our great Odyssey. 

For great it was. That much must be con- 
ceded to the man, whatever the vicious springs 
from which his greatness came. For all these 
months he had kept going about the world, 
changing his vessel’s name and her appearance, 
bluffing port authorities, shipping agents 
and merchants, risking his liberty every time 
he made port. 

Our departure from Iquique held, because 
of our knowledge of that newspaper, a new and 
disturbing quality. We had sailed from La 
Guayra and the Cape still ignorant what 
might be in men’s minds concerning us, but 
from Sydney and Newcastle we had set forth 
knowing that we were ghosts; and now from 
Iquique we sailed for the first time as hunted 
men in a hunted ship. Our fancied invisi- 


bility was gone. 
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It was in the intensity of this new intimacy, 
all linked together as criminals amenable to 
the law that we set out on the long passage 
through Magellan to Marseilles, where Smith 
had decided to dispose of his nitrate which 
had been, in reality, consigned to Liverpool. 

We steamed and sailed down the coast, 
getting caught off Valparaiso by a “ northerly 
buster,” which gave us a fair wind for a few 
hundred miles, and the Helen of Troy behaved 
beautifully, lifting her stern like a duck to the 
following seas. Our engines took us through 
the Straits of Magellan—that nightmare pas- 
sage where a breakdown means _ inevitable 
disaster, for that winding way of steel-grey 
waters is bottomless and once between those 
towering cliffs that rise as though to shut out 
the sky on either side there is little hope for 
a vessel should anything go wrong. The only 
thing that occurred to break the monotony 
of the passage was a violent quarrel between 
the Captain and Mr. Bennet. Smith altered 
the name of the vessel back to the Helen of 
Troy again. She had left Iquique as the 
Cassandra, but some curious obstinacy or 
superstition made Smith insist upon his fancy, 
and the Helen of Troy the vessel became once 
more. : Bennet raged and grumbled. He had 
no patience with such sentimental notions, 
but Smith, as always, had his way. The Helen 
of Troy he had christened her first when she 
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started on her career and the Helen of Troy 
she should be again now that her career was 
to be ended. 

We had a good passage except for a pampero 
off the Plate, when I thought that all our 
complications were going to be solved for us 
violently and completely. She weathered it, 
however, and Mac nursed his engines with that 
cunning care of his which amounted to genius. 
The Helen of Troy had never been in finer 
fettle and she ate up the Atlantic miles 
daily. 

Yet in spite of the comparative easiness of 
the passage, those were weeks of deepening 
strain for everyone on board. The whole crew 
knew that this was the last gamble with Fate, 
and that if it were pulled off successfully 
Smith meant to pay off all hands with a large 
bonus. He had tried to keep the knowledge 
contained in that newspaper at Iquique from 
the men, but somehow fo’c’sle hands always 
ferret these things out, and I think it was a 
fairly open secret. Everyone on board knew 
the risk that was to be run and the high 
stakes that they stood to win. 

Helen and I had our own gamble to weigh 
upon our minds. And it was one which, for 
me, overshadowed the other, for, in that, 
though I stood—as the rest did—to run the 
risk of gaol, I alone was not concerned with 
any successful outcome; but in the matter 
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of Helen it was very different. There I stood 
to win or lose everything. 

Not very long after leaving Iquique I realised 
that Bennet had guessed our secret. Fortun- 
ately for us he was so at odds with the Captain 
over the rechristening of the vessel that he 
was not likely to go to him with his suspicions, 
but rather, I think, took an underhand pleasure 
in feeling that there was one matter at least 
in which Smith was being cheated. I bore 
with Bennet’s furtive smiles for Helen’s sake, 
but there were many times when I would have 
liked to have knocked him over the rail. Mac, 
too, I think, guessed all about it, but between 
him and myself a sort of surly affection had 
grown up and he wished me well. 

Smith himself was like a man whose burden 
of care has suddenly been lifted. It was, now 
the end was in sight, as though he had become 
renewed. He crowded on all the rags that the 
ship possessed and it was with every rope-yarn 
and every wire thrumming that she sang her 
way like a giant harp across the seas. 

Helen and I took care not to be seen together 
much and, indeed, now that the end of our 
months of tension was in sight, we felt we could 
await the future more easily. 

“* | promise you [ll do my best, David, when 
we get there,” she told me, “and I promise you, 
David, you have nothing to be jealous of now 
... he léves me too much in his own way 
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to take me against my will. Indeed, David, I 
think he is too obsessed, too deeply excited, 
for there to be much of him left over for that 
sort of thing just now.” 

I remember I stared at her moodily, at the 
clear, pale face raised to mine and the candid 
eyes that met my own so limpidly. Her red 
mouth was a little parted, like the mouth of a 
child and it drooped with that helpless look of 
hers at the corners. 

“I don’t believe you,” I said suddenly. 
“Why should he leave you alone? Helen, are 
you lying to both of us?” 

She wasn’t angry—Helen never was. “I 
can’t tell you everything yet, David,” she 
said, “‘ but there’s a reason why I can do as I 
like with him. You’ll know it later, I expect.” 

And that was all I could get out of her. 

Was she lying to me when she said I had no 
cause to be jealous? Perhaps. In the light 
of a greater experience of life I think it almost 
certain. And yet what else could she have 
done to keep the peace between us? Now 
that it seemed certain that our future lives 
lay together, I was content to wait for her and 
so, | think, that glowing something which might 
have shone betrayingly from our looks was in 
abeyance. For of one thing I am certain— 
Smith, with all his failure in financial morality, 
would not have borne Helen’s unfaithfulness. 


That I loved her he must have known, but she 
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was so clever—strange that I should have been 
too beguiled to realise that she must have been 
employing that cleverness with him as much 
as with me !—tthat he geet t suspect she cared 
for me in return. 

Helen was beside me when we first sighted 
the Rock of Gibraltar once again and her hand 
stole into mine under cover of her cloak. As 
I stared at that unforgettable shape through 
the mists of the morning, my heart thudded as 
though it would choke me. How far had I 
travelled since I had seen it last! Not only 
right around the world—surely one of the 
strangest girdlings of the globe ever under- 
taken by man!—but how far likewise in those 
strange spaces which each must tread alone, 
even though one may delude oneself as I had 
done, that it is possible to take another human 
being with one through those fields of the soul. 
I felt I had lved through an eternity since I 
had last seen that shape as of a giant shark’s 
fin rising from the water—and in actual time 
just over thirteen months had gone by. 

At Marseilles, as we steamed slowly in, I 
felt another and a stranger excitement, and 
realised with a little touch of surprise that it 
was not because the time had arrived when 
I should be free again—and free with Helen— 
but because I was excited as to the fate of 
Smith and his great venture. Was he goin 
to get caught now at the last? Or was he 
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going to pull his astonishing gamble off success- 


fully ? 


Did his iron nerve fail him at the last? It 
certainly was a mistake, as it proved after- 
wards, to keep steam up while in harbour 
and try and hustle the selling of the nitrate 
as he did, but these things would not necessarily 
have been fatal had it not been that Chance— 
the goddess against whom it is of no avail 
to fight and who had befriended him for so long 
—turned against him. The chief officer of an 
eastward-bound liner who came from the Clyde 
and knew the Prince Charlie by sight and who, 
moreover, was a relation of her real owners, 
had his curiosity attracted by the sight of her 
lying close by with her steam up. He remem- 
bered the Prince Charlie very well, and his 
seaman’s eye soon detected that the differences 
in her aspect were all such as the carpenter 
and the painter could account for. He com- 
municated his suspicions to the harbour author- 
ities, and inquiries, of course, soon elicited 
the fact that there was no steamer of the 
Helen of Troy’s tonnage registered under that 
name at Lloyd’s. The game was up at last, 
the fantastic dance that we had all trodden to 
the captain’s piping right round the world, 
was over. The music had ceased, even while 
we were still all imagining that we were tripping 
the final measure to our own whistling. 
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Mr. Bennet was on shore, busy with negoti- 
ations about the cargo, when authority gave 
the signal for our tune to cease. Mac and the 
captain and Helen and I were having rather 
a special little dinner in the saloon. Once 
again the champagne had been opened, but 
there was very little talk. Everyone was 
feeling nervous and overstrung. Helen was 
absolutely silent, though the rare colour burnt 
in her cheeks and her eyes were feverishly 
bright. 

‘Tossthe | Helen??? «said\ Captains-Smith; 
lifting his glass, and we followed suit chiming 
in with: “ To the Helen!” 

‘* And now to the other Helen,” he said, 
** who has brought us our luck.” And: ‘To 
Helen! ” we all said, and I risked a glance at 
her as I drank. We heard a sharp challenge 
from the man who was keeping anchor-watch 
on deck. An abrupt answer in French and 
a heavy trampling over the deck. I think in 
that moment we all knew the end had come. 

The captain did not move. He stood at the 
head of the table with his fingers still around his 
glass, only his head went up with the old thrust 
and his black peaked beard jutted upwards. 
Helen gave a little gasp as the men came down 
the companion and into the saloon, and then— 
I am always glad to think of it, it was the only 
comfort that | had—she drew instinctively 
towards me and seized my hand. Then, and 
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only then, did the captain blench ; he stared 
at us for a moment like a man seeing a ghost, 
and in that moment I felt I was guiltier than he. 
Well, it’s no use dwelling on the nightmare in 
the Helen of Troy’s saloon. The game was 
up; we all knew it. 

We were all arrested. The captain, a little 
paler even than his wont, requested that he 
might be allowed to speak privately with his 
wife, but this was not permitted to him; he 
had to say what he wished in front of everyone. 
He was too big a man to let such a circumstance 
stand in his way. He looked at Helen as 
though he and she were the only two people 
left alive in the universe, let alone in the saloon 
of a steamer. ‘°° Helen,’”? he said—and his 
voice was very gentle—‘‘ has it all been a 
mistake—do you want David instead of me ?” 
Helen covered her face with her hands and for 
a moment I thought it was the only answer 
she would be able to make; then she dropped 
her hands and looked up at him. ‘* Not now, 
John,” she said. ‘It must be you now.” 
The light leapt into his eyes, though it was 
quenched almost as soon as lit; for the life 
of me I do not know until this day, and I am 
sure he didn’t know either, whether she spoke 
the truth. She may have had some notion 
of shielding me by keeping me out of it as much 
as possible, or her love and loyalty may have 
returned to him in that supreme moment. 
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One of the gendarmes struck him on the back 
and told him that he must come along and 
we were all bustled up the companion. Our 
venture had ended in ignominy and disgrace. 
He never faltered through his trial, but per- 
sisted in exonerating me completely and tried 
to clear old Mac as much as possible, but there 
he failed. Bennet, like the hound he was, had 
suspected something was wrong and made his 
escape from Marseilles and was never captured. 
Helen, of course, was dismissed almost at once 
from the proceedings. My father, though he 
never forgave me in his heart, exerted every 
ounce of his considerable influence and some- 
how I got off with my reputation gone, but free 
of other penalties. It was easily proved, of 
course, that I had always protested, that I had 
never taken any wages or shared in any profit, 
and Smith stated in his declaration that I had 
always been kept under lock and key when 
in port, and somehow my counsel managed to 
slur over the fact that I had been found 
drinking champagne in the saloon with. the 
others at the time of the arrest. I know now 
that Smith was determined I should be free 
to help Helen. He hanged himself in the cell 
' where he was taken after his heavy sentence 
of penal servitude had been given him. He 
was a strong and healthy man and it makes 
me shudder now to think of the iron deter- 
mination with which he must have knotted 
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that neckerchief about his neck and pulled 
ale. 

As soon as I was set at liberty I went to 
Helen in the little lodgings where she was 
supposed to be awaiting the result, but I found 
She had gone. She had left a letter for me and 
as I saw it lying there on the ugly red and 
black cloth that covered the lodging-house 
table, a dusty ray of sunlight making the white 
envelope seem to swim up at me, I knew that 
Helen had escaped me. I took the letter to 
my own rooms—I was not staying at my 
father’s house, nor did I do so again for many 
years—and there I read Helen’s letter. 


** David my dear,” wrote Helen, ‘‘ I have 
failed you as I failed him and as I failed my 
husband before him. That was my secret, 
David—that was the power I had over him. 
I was married to an old man up in Liverpool, 
and I hated my husband and his dull friends 
and the dull life we led. When John came 
along you may imagine what it was to me— 
it was like something wonderful out of a book 
coming true. He was a great man, David, 
and he seemed wonderful to me in Liverpool. 
He frightened me always and yet I couldn’t 
bear to let him go. Even if my husband had 
divorced me I would not have married John. 
That was the only thing that made me stronger 
than he was. I’m not like most women, David 
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—I don’t want to be respectable and chained 
down. Ive had all that once. I don’t think 
I ever loved John, but it’s so hard to say whom 
you have loved and whom you have not—it’s 
so different each time. But I did love you, 
David, if that’s any good to you—but all 
I want now is to forget everything that’s 
happened. He would always come between 
us—you know he would. By the time you 
read this I shall have sailed for Cape Town. 
You know he left me all that money there, 
so you won’t have to worry about me in that 
way. It’s no good making any excuses, so | 
won’t try. I can’t even say I want you to 
forget me, because I don’t think any woman 
ever really wants that. Try and forgive me, 
-and don’t ever love anyone better than you 
have— 
HELEN.” 


How like Helen the whole letter was! She 
couldn’t bear to hurt me more than she need, 
any more than she had ever been able know- 
ingly to hurt anyone, either Smith or the 
others—if there had been others. That there 
would be I was certain. And she was right. 
The dead man would always have come between 
us. Even now I seem to see him standing 
with his legs apart and his beard thrust out, 
his half-closed eyes mocking at me. 

I never attempted to goafter Helen. I never 
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even answered her letter. I don’t think my 
love failed—I don’t think even that hers’ did, 
for that she had loved me I shall always be 
sure; but there was that between us which 
we found impossible to overcome. 

I refused my father’s offer of an allowance 
on which to go and live abroad, and shipped 
before the mast in a vessel bound for the China 
Seas. It was aboard her that I got my injury, 
and now I live in the little house on the Helford 
River, and the old scandal is forgotten or, 
when it is remembered, it is remembered as 
something extremely romantic in the life of 
David Martyr, the well-known writer. I loved 
and married and had children, but there are 
still times—mostly when I am out alone in 
my small boat, when the wind blows against my 
cheeks and the spray is salt on my mouth, that 
bring back the days in the Helen of Troy; and 
the other Helen’s pale face and clear, candid 
eyes seem to be close beside me—and then I 
see again the thrust of Smith’s beard and his 
dark eyes, eyes half sad and half mocking, and 
I wonder if I regret anything—even the utter 
fruitlessness of it alli—and I come to the con- 
clusion that regret is impossible. 

I was to hear again of the Helen of Troy, 
ten years later, when I had already made my 
life, such as it was to be, aroundme. She was 
holed in a collision and her captain succeeded 


in beaching her on a strip of coast between 
UF 
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Lamorna Cove and Land’s End. The news- 
papers remembered the old scandal and once 
again, for the last time, the Helen of Troy leapt 
to life in the minds of men. 

I had not long been married, and in spite of 
my longing to see the Helen, I stayed by my 
wife. But when, some months later, I heard 
that the Helen was being broken up and sold, 
I kissed my wife and left her, saying I must go 
away for a few days on business. I hired a 
jingle and drove myself over to see for the last 
time my old ship. 

It was an autumn morning when I saw her 
reared upwards from the beach with that old 
well-remembered flare of the bows, that beauti- 
ful fan-like curve which is a_ steamship’s 
beauty. The salvage men were already at 
work on her at the rim of the low tide. Some 
carried and stacked the clanging plates, some 
held a set-bar at a rivet head while others 
swung hammers. The cliffs rang with the 
noise of her dissolution. 

It was a day of pale, clear sunlight, and 
against a sea of tranquil blue that looked as 
though it could never hurt her or any living 
thing, she lay burning in all the last ardent 
glory of her rust that had dyed not only her 
own sides buc the rocks all round her, as though 
with her life’s blood. Her bollards stood like 
red fungi upon the deep slope of her deck. 
Beyond her, at the sea’s lip, lay her boilers, 
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great pot-bellied things, dented and scarred, 
from whose empty black mouths the green 
seaweed hung in clotted points. It festooned 
the tangle of plates and ribs which glowed 
orange with rust, it lay over the orange-dyed 
rocks and floated out upon the rust-reddened 
pools. Allthe world held only three colours— 
blue of sea and sky, burning orange of ship 
and wreckage and tocks, and the sickly livid 
green of the weed. 

It took half an hour of careful climbing over 
slippery boulders and swaying plates to reach 
her and explore what remained of her arching 
sides and skeleton interior. Up a piled slope 
of battered plates I reached the alley-way that 
ran round her forward hold between decks. 
Through the uncovered hatch the sun glared 
down and lay in a square of light upon her 
sloping deck, that it woke to a burning gold 
instead of the sullen red it showed where the 
shadow was massed round it by the curving 
sides. Between the starboard ribs, that all 
cupped pools of briny water at. their roots, 
it was possible to lie, so steep was the angle. 
A little forest of stanchions stood up between 
decks, slim pillars of gold dappled like saplings 
in a wood; through the lidless ports the 
sky stared like cold blue eyes. 

A scramble up the steep cant of the deck 
to peer over the edge of the hold—and see her 
bottom torn up, piled in great waves, fold on 
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fold, as one would never have thought metal 
could have been piled. Down again to the 
boulders, to creep beneath her, where the 
mystery was explained—the sheer force of her 
impact and the weight of her sides had buckled 
her bottom like brown paper, so that from 
below it could be seen crumpled upwards in 
a great pleat, making of the place beneath a 
tent whose dimness was suffused with a reddish 
glow refracting off the rust. Gone long ago 
was all her woodwork, every sign that she had 
once been an intimate living-place for human 
beings. The cabin that had sheltered my 
passion was gone, nothing but shapeless 
metal below and the bare bones of metal above 
remained to the Helen of Troy. It was deathly 
quiet within her; the rhythmical clang of the 
distant hammers came upon the senses as 
the knocking of giants upon some coffin for 
one of their dead. And from her own shadowy 
corners there sounded the faint drip-drip- 
dripping of hidden waters, bitter as tears shed 
in solitude. . . . Daylight showed in a white 
glare where her side was ripped upwards, and 
I crawled under it into the sun and so left her. 
There she lay, braving it with a glow of red, 
secret in her weeping, breasting the rocks that 
slew her as though they were the water that 
was her element, yielding herself to create new 
things that would be bone of her bone and flesh 
of her flesh. 
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I stayed two days watching her and then the 
weather changed suddenly and one wintry 
morning a south-westerly gale began to blow, 
and for a while she’bore it, though she trembled 
and complained as each sea came crashing 
through her violated side and roared in her 
disembowelled hollows. The third afternoon 
when, in the murky dark, she was a mere sil- 
houette against the grey welter beyond her, 
she began to break up. I lighted a fire on the 
cliff and stayed in the bitter waning of the 
winter’s day to see her go. Wave after wave 
smothered her, broke in thunder within her 
and without, and after each crash came a long 
grinding sigh wrung from her heart. And, 
at last, her deck began to buckle and her stern 
to come round more and more in-shore. .. . 
Every time the seas broke against her upreared 
portside some loose gear would go crashing 
across to the listed starboard, while deep within 
her the shattered plates from sides and bottom 
ground together, striking flashes of fire that 
lit the columns of foam as high as the mast- 
heads, making them bursts of opalescence 
against the night. So she illumined her own 
last tragedy.>.¢ . 

With a tearing crash her stern and all 
amidships came away as she broke in 
two, and while her bows stayed rigid, all 
the rest of her was lifted and thrown and 
twisted out of any semblance to a work of 
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men’s hands, and scattered into nothing 
between the cliff and the sea. 

I went home with those long-ago months 
spent on board the Helen of Troy and the 
people I had spent them with, alive and aching 
within my mind. 

Did I ever know Helen—did he? Was he 
a bad man or a good man? I cannot answer 
either of the questions, but I know that the 
Helen of Troy never failed us in anything that 
we asked of her, and that she, at least. was 
always faithful. She was a good ship. 


NINE POEMS 


by 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


COUNTER-ATTACK 


We’D gained our first objective hours before 

While dawn broke like a face with blinking eyes, 
Pallid, unshaved and thirsty, blind with smoke. 
Things seemed all right at first. We held their line, 
With bombers posted, Lewis guns well placed, 

And clink of shovels deepening the shallow trench. 
The place was rotten with dead ; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and grovelled along the saps ; 
And trunks, face downward in the sucking mud, 
Wallowed like trodden sand-bags loosely filled ; 

And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 

Bulged, clotted heads, slept in the plastering slime. 
And then the rain began,—the jolly old rain ! 


A yawning soldier knelt against the bank, 

Staring across the morning blear with fog ; 

He wondered when the Allemands would get busy ; 
And then, of course, they started with five-nines 
Traversing, sure as fate, and never a dud. 

Mute in the clamour of shells he watched them burst 
Spouting dark earth and wire with gusts from hell, 
While posturing giants dissolved in drifts of smoke. 
He crouched and flinched, dizzy with galloping fear, 
Sick for escape,—loathing the strangled horror 

And butchered, frantic gestures of the dead. 


An officer came blundering down the trench : 

*“‘ Stand-to and man the fire-step!”’ Onhe went... 
Gasping and bawling, “‘ Fire-step . . . counter-attack!” 
Then the haze lifted. Bombing on the right 

Down the old sap : machine-guns on the left ; 

And stumbling figures looming out in front. 

‘“‘O Christ, they’re coming at us!’ Bullets spat, 

And he remembered his rifle . . . rapid fire . . 

And started blazing wildly . . . then a bang 
Crumpled and spun him sideways, knocked him out 
To grunt and wriggle : none heeded him ; he choked 
And fought the flapping veils of smothering gloom, 
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Lost in a blurred confusion of yells and groans . . . 
Down, and down, and down, he sank and drowned, 
Bleeding to death. The counter-attack had failed. 


1917 


THE REAR-GUARD 
(Hindenburg Line, April 1917.) 


GropInG along the tunnel, step by step, 
He winked his prying torch with patching glare 
From side to side, and snif ed the unwholesome air. 


Tins, boxes, bottles, shapes too vague to know, 
A mirror smashed, the mattress from a bed ; 
And he, exploring fifty feet below 

The rosy gloom of battle overhead. 


Tripping, he grabbed the wall ; saw some one lie 
Humped at his feet, half-hidden by a rug, 

And stooped to give the sleeper’s arm a tug. 

“T’m looking for headquarters.” No reply. 

“God blast your neck !”’ (For days he’d had no sleep,) 
“ Get up and guide me through this stinking place.” 
Savage, he kicked a soft, unanswering heap, 

And flashed his beam across the livid face 

Terribly glaring up, whose eyes yet wore 

Agony dying hard ten days before ; 

And fists of fingers clutched a blackening wound. 


Alone he staggered on until he found 

Dawn’s ghost that filtered down a shafted stair 
To the dazed, muttering creatures underground 
Who hear the boom of shells in muffled sound. 
At last, with sweat of horror in his hair, 

He climbed through darkness to the twilight air, 
Unloading hell behind him step by step. 


1917 


ON READING THE WAR DIARY OF A 
DEFUNCT AMBASSADOR 


So that’s your Diary—that’s your private mind , 
Translated into shirt-sleeved History. That 

Is what diplomacy has left behind 

For after-age3 to peruse, and find 

What passed beneath your elegant silk-hat. 


You were a fine old gentleman ; compact 

Of shrewdness, charm, refinement and finesse. 
Impeccable in breeding, taste and dress, 

No diplomatic quality you lacked— 

No tittle of ambassadorial tact. 


I can imagine you among “ the guns,” 

Urbanely peppering partridge, grouse, or pheasant— 
Guest of those infinitely privileged ones 

Whose lives are padded, petrified, and pleasant. 

I visualise you feeding off gold plate 

And gossiping on grave affairs of State. 


Now you’re defunct ; your gossip’s gravely printed ; 
The world discovers where you lunched and dined 
On such and such a day ; and what was hinted 

By ministers and generals far behind 

The all-important conflict, carnage-tinted. 


The world can read the rumours that you gleaned 
From various Fronts ; the well-known Names you met ; 
Each conference you attended and convened ; 

_ And (at appropriate moments) what you ate. 

Thus (if the world’s acute) it can derive 

Your self, exact, uncensored and alive. 


The world will find no pity in your pages ; 
No exercise of spirit worthy of mention ; 
Only a public-funeral grief-convention ; 
And all the circumspection of the ages. 
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But I, for one, am grateful, overjoyed, 

And unindignant that your punctual pen 
Should have been so constructively employed 
In manifesting to unprivileged men 

The visionless officialized fatuity 

That once kept Europe safe for Perpetuity. 


1925 


ARETE RTO GH TS ON ft 2 OP EN IN ClO The 
BRLIPISH EMP TR fx HI Ber LL Ow’ 


I muse by the midnight coals to the tick of a clock : 
On pageants I ponder ; I ask myself, ““ What did it mean— 
That ante-noontide ceremonial scene ? ” 


* * * 


I have sat in the Stadium, one face in a stabilized flock, 

While the busbies and bayonets wheeled and took root on 
the green. 

At the golden drum-majors I gazed ; of the stands I took 
stock, 

Tull a roar rolled around the arena, from block after block, 

Keeping pace with the carriage containing the King and 
the Queen. 


Ebullitions of Empire exulted. I listened and stared. 

Patriotic paradings with pygmy preciseness went by. 

The band bashed out bandmaster music ; the trumpeters 
blared. 

The Press was collecting its cliches. (The cloud-covered 
sky 

Struck a note of neutrality, extra-terrestrial and shy.) 


The megaphone-microphone-magnified voice of the King 
Spoke hollow and careful from vacant remoteness of air. 


I heard. There was no doubt at all that the Sovereign was 
there ; ; 
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He was there to be grave and august and to say the right 
thing ; 

To utter the aims of Dominion. He came to declare , 

An inaugurate Wembley. He did. Then a prelate, with 
prayer 

To the God of Commercial Resources and Arts that are 
bland, 

Was broadcasted likewise, his crozier of office in hand. 

“ For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory,” 
he said. 


But when Elgar conducts the massed choirs something 
inward inspires ; 

For the words that they sing are by Blake ; they are simple 
and grand, 

And their rapture makes everything dim when the music 
has fled 

And the guns boom salutes and the flags are unfurled over- 
ead. +778 

And the Names, the anonymous crowds, do they all under- 
stand ? 

Do they ask that their minds may be fierce for the lordship 
of light 

Till in freedom and faith they have builded Jerusalem 
bright 

For Empires and Ages remote from their war-memoried 
land? 


1924 


MONODY ON -THE DEMOLITION 
OF DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


STROLLING one afternoon along a street 
Whose valuable vastness can compare 
With anything on earth in the complete 
Efficiency of its mammonaic air— 
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Strolling (to put it plainly) through those bits 
Of Londonment adjacent to the Ritz, 

(While musing on the social gap between 
Myself, whose arrogance is mostly brainy, 

And those whose pride, on sunlit days and rainy, 
Must loll and glide in yacht and limousine), 
Semething I saw, beyond a boarded barrier, 
Which manifested well that Time’s no tarrier. 


Where stood the low-built mansion, once so great, 
Ducal, demure, secure in its estate— 

Where Byron rang the bell and limped upstairs, 
And Lord knows what political affairs 

Got muddled and remodelled while Their Graces 
Manned unperturbed Elizabethan faces— 

There, blankly overlooked by wintry strange 
Frontage of houses rawly-lit by change, 
Industrious workmen reconstructed quite 

The lumbered, pegged, and excavated site ; 

And not one nook survived to screen a mouse 

In what was Devonshire (God rest it) House. 


1925 


THE BLUES AT LORD’S 


NEAR-NEIGHBOURED by a blandly boisterous Dean 
Who “ hasn’t missed the Match since ’g2,” 
Proposing to perpetuate the scene 

I concentrate my eyesight on the cricket. 

The game proceeds, as it is bound to do 

Till tea-time or the fall of the next wicket. 


Agreeable sunshine fosters greensward greener 
Than College lawns in June. ‘Tradition-true, 
The stalwart teams, capped with contrasted blue, 
Exert their skill ; adorning the arena 

With modest, manly, muscular demeanour,— 
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Reviving memories in ex-athletes who 

Are superannuated from agility,— 

And (while the five-ounce fetish they pursue) 
Admired by gloved and virginal gentility. 


My intellectual feet approach this function 

With tolerance and Public-School compunction ; 
Aware that, whichsoever side bats best, 

Their partisans are equally well-dressed. 

For, though the Government has gone vermilion 
And, as a whole, is weak in Greek and Latin, 
The fogies harboured by the august Pavilion 

Sit strangely similar to those who sat in 

That edifice when first the Dean went pious,— 
For possible preferment sacrificed 

His hedonistic and patrician bias, 

And offered his complacency to Christ. 


Meanwhile some Cantab. slogs a fast half-volley 

Against the ropes. ‘‘ Good shot, sir! O good shot!” 
Ejaculates the Dean in accents jolly .. . 

Will Oxford win? Perhaps. Perhaps they'll not. 

Can Cambridge lose ? Who knows ? One fact seems sure ; 
That, while the Church approves, Lord’s will endure. 


1924 


BAGO) Ye .C El RLO NYO*E.O Gay, 


SLOWLY the daylight left our listening faces. 


Professor Brown with level baritone 
Discoursed into the dusk. 

Five thousand years 
He guided us through scientific spaces 
Of excavated History ; till his lone 
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Roads of research grew blurred ; and in our ears 
Time was the rumoured tongues of vanished races, 
And Thought a chartless Age of Ice and Stone. 


The story ended ; and the darkened air 
Flowered while he lit his pipe ; an aureole glowed 
Enwreathed with smoke: the moment’s match-light 
showed 

His rosy face, broad brow, and smooth grey hair, 
Backed by the crowded book-shelves. 

In his wake 
An archeologist began to make 
Assumptions about aqueducts (he quoted 
Professor Sandstorm’s book) ; and soon they floated 
Through desiccated forests ; mangled myths ; 
And argued easily round megaliths. 
Beyond the college garden something glinted ; 
A copper moon climbed clear above black trees. 
Some Lydian coin? . . . Professor Brown agrees 
That copper coins were in that Culture minted. 
But, as her whitening way aloft she took, 
I thought she had a pre-dynastic look. 


FQx9 


SiO yA RH CL TB See 


OBSERVE these blue solemnities of sky 
Offering for the academes of after-ages 
A mythologic welkin freaked with white ! 
Listen : one tiny tinkling rivulet 
Accentuates the super-sultry stillness 
That drones on ripening landscapes which imply 
Serene Parnassus plagued with amorous goats. 


Far down the vale Apollo has pursued 
The noon-bedazzled nymph whose hunted heart 
Holds but the trampling panic whence it fled. 
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And now the heavens are piled with darkening trouble 
And counter-march of clouds that troop intent 
Fire-crested into conflict. 

Daphne turns 
At the wood’s edge in bronze and olive gloom : 
Sickness assails the sun, whose blazing disc 
Dwindles : the Eden of those auburn slopes 
Lours in the tarnished copper of eclipse. 


Yet virgin, in her god-impelled approach 

To Graeco-Roman ravishment, she waits 

While the unsated python slides to crush 

Her lust-eluding fleetness. Envious Jove 

Rumbles Olympus. All the classic world 

Leans breathless toward the legend she creates. 
From thunderous vapour smites the immortal beam . . 
Then, crowned with fangs of foliage, flames the god. 
Apollo! . . . Up the autumn valley echoes 

A hollow shout from nowhere. Daphne’s limbs 
Lapse into laureldom : green-shadowed flesh 
Writhes arborescent : glamour obscures her gaze 
With blind and bossed distortion. She escapes. 


1922 


FALLING ASLEEP 


VoICEs moving about in the quiet house : 
Thud of feet and a muffled shutting of doors : 
Every one yawning. Only the clocks are alert. 


Out in the night there’s autumn-smelling gloom 

Crowded with whispering trees ; across the park 

A hollow cry of hounds like lonely bells : 

And I know that the clouds are moving across the moon ; 
The low, red, rising moon. Now herons call 

And wrangle by their pool ; and hooting owls 

Sail from the wood above pale stooks of oats. 
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Waiting for sleep, I drift from thoughts like these ; 
And where to-day was dream-like, build my dreams 
Music . . . there was a bright white room below, 
And some one singing a song about a soldier, 

One hour, two hours ago: and soon the song 

Will be “ last night” : but now the beauty swings 
Across my brain, ghost of remembered chords 
Which still can make such radiance in my dream 
That I can watch the marching of my soldiers, 

And count their faces ; faces ; sunlit faces. 


Falling asleep . . . the herons, and the hounds . . « 
September in the darkness ; and the world 
I’ve known ; all fading past me into peace. 


1919 
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A. V. LAIDER 
A Short Story 
from 


SEVEN MEN 


by 
MAX BEERBOHM 


A. V. LAIDER 


UNPACKED my things and went down to 
await luncheon. 

It was good to be here again in this little 
old sleepy hostel by the sea. Hostel I say, though 
it spelt itself without an s and even placed a 
circumflex above the o. It made no other pre- 
tension. It was very cosy indeed. 

I had been here just a year before, in mid- 
February, after an attack of influenza. And now I 
had returned, after an attack of influenza. Nothing 
was changed. It had been raining when I left, and 
the waiter—there was but a single, a very old 
waiter—had told me it was only a shower. That 
waiter was still here, not a day older. And the 
shower had not ceased. 

Steadfastly it fell on to the sands, steadfastly into 
the iron-grey sea. I stood looking out at it from 
the windows of the hall, admiring it very much. 
There seemed to be little else to do. What little 
there was I did. I mastered the contents of a blue 
hand-bill which, pinned to the wall just beneath the 
framed engraving of Queen Victoria’s Coronation, 
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gave token of a concert that was to be held—or 
rather, was to have been held some weeks ago—in 
the Town Hall, for the benefit of the Life-Boat 
Fund. I looked at the barometer, tapped it, was 
not the wiser. 1 glanced at a pamphlct about Our 
Dying Industries (a theme on which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was at that time trying to alarm us). 
I wandered to the letter-board_ 

These Icttcr-boards always fascinate me. Usually 
some two or three of the envelopes stuck into the 
cross-garterings have a certain newness and fresh- 
ness. They seem sure they will yet be claimed. 
Why not? Why shouldn’t John Doe, Esq., or Mrs. 
Richard Roe, turn up at any moment? I do not 
know. I can only say that nothing in the world 
seems to me more unlikely. Thus it is that these 
young bright envelopes touch my heart even. more 
than do their dusty and sallow seniors. Sour 
resignation is less touching than impatience for 
what will not be, than the eagerness that has to 
wane and wither. Soured beyond measure these 
old envelopes are. They are not nearly so nice as 
they should be to the young ones. They lose no 
chance of sneering and discouraging. Such dia- 
logues as this are only too frequent : 

A Very YounG EnveLopre. Something in me 
whispers that he will come to-day ! 

A Very OLD EnNveLore. He? Well, that’s 
good! Ha,ha,ha! Why didn’t he come last week, 
when you came? What reason have you for sup- 
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posing he’ll ever come now? It isn’t as if he weré 
a frequenter of the place. He’s never been here. 
His name is utterly unknown here. You don’t 
suppose he’s coming on the chance of finding you ? 

A. V. Y. E. It may secm silly, but—something 
in me whispers 

A. V. O. E. Something in you? Once has only 
to look at you to sce there’s nothing in you but a 
note scribbled to him by a cousin. Look at me! 
There are three shects, closely written, in me. The 
lady to whom I am addressed 

A. V. Y. E. Yes, sir, yes; you told me all about 
her yesterday. 

A. V. O. E. And I shall do so to-day and to- 
morrow and every day and all day long. That 
young lady was a widow. She stayed here many 
times. She was delicate, and the air suited her. 
She was poor, and the tariff was just within her 
means. . She was lonely, and had necd of love. I 
have in me for her a passionate avowal and strictly 
honourable proposal, written to her, after many 
rough copics, by a gentleman who had made her 
acquaintance under this very roof. He was rich, he 
was charming, he was in the prime of life. He had 
asked if he might write to her. She had flutteringly 
grantcd his request. He posted me to her the day 
after his return to London. I looked forward to 
being torn open by her. I was very sure she would 
wear me and my contents next to her bosom. She 
was gone. She had left no address. She never 
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' returned. . . This I tell you, and shall continue to 
tell you, not because I want any of your callow 
sympathy,—no, thank you!—but that you may 
judge how much less than slight are the chances 
that you yourself 

But my reader has overheard these dialogues as 
often as I.” He wants to know what was odd about 
this particular letter-board before which I was 
standing. At first glance I saw nothing odd about 
it. But presently I distinguished a handwriting 
that was vaguely familiar. It was mine. I stared, 
I wondered. There is always a slight shock in 
seeing an envelope of one’s own after it has gone 
through the post. It looks as if it had gone through 
so much. But this was the first time I had ever 
seen an envelope of mine eating its heart out in 
bondage on a letter-board. This was outrageous. 
This was hardly to be believed. Sheer kindness 
had impelled me to write to ‘A. V. Laider, Esq.’, 
and this was the result! I hadn’t minded receiving 
no answer. Only now, indeed, did I remember that 
I hadn’t received one. In multitudinous London 
the memory of A. V. Laider and his trouble had 
soon passed from my mind. But—well, what a 
lesson not to go out of one’s way to write to casual 
acquaintances ! 

My envelope seemed not to recognise me as its 
writer. Its gaze was the more piteous for being 
blank. Even so had I once been gazed at by a dog 
that I had lost and, after many days, found in the 
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Battersea Home. ‘I don’t know who you are, but, 
whoever you are, claim me, take me out of this 1 
That was my dog’s appeal. This was the appeal of 
my envelope. 

I raised my hand to the letter-board, meaning to 
effect a swift and lawless rescue, but paused at 
sound of a footstep behind me. The old waiter had 
come to tell me that my luncheon was ready. I 
followed him out of the hall, not, however, without 
a bright glance across my shoulder to reassure the 
little captive that I should come back. 

I had the sharp appetite of the convalescent, and 
this the sea-air had whetted already to a finer edge. 
In touch with a dozen oysters, and with stout, I 
soon shed away the unreasoning anger I had felt 
against A. V. Laider. I became merely sorry for 
him that he had not received a letter which might 
perhaps have comforted him. In touch with 
cutlets, I felt how sorely he nad needed comfort. 
And anon, by the big bright fireside of that small 
dark smoking-room where, a year ago, on the iast 
evening of my stay here, he and I had at length 
spoken to each other, I reviewed in detail the 
tragic experience he had told me; and I fairly 
revelled in reminiscent sympathy with him... . 


A. V. LaipER—I had looked him up in the visitors’ 
book on the night of his arrival. I myself had 
arrived the day before, and had been rather sorry 
there was no one else staying here. A convalescent 
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by the sea likes to have some one to observe, to 
wonder about, at meal-time. I was glad when, on 
my second evening, I found seated at the table 
opposite to mine another guest. I was the gladder 
because he was just the right kind of guest. He 
was enigmatic. By this I mean that he did not 
look soldierly nor financial nor artistic nor anything 
definite at all. He offered a clean slate for speculation. 
Andthank heaven! heevidently wasn’t going to spoil 
the fun by engaging me in conversation later on. A 
decently unsociable man, anxious to be left alone. 

The heartiness of his appetite, in contrast with 
his extreme fragility of aspect and limpness of 
demeanour, assured me that he, too, had just had 
influenza. I liked him for that. Now and again 
our eyes met and were instantly parted. We 
managed, as a rule, to observe each other indirectly. 
I was sure it was not merely because he had been 
ill that he looked interesting. Nor did it seem to 
me that a spiritual melancholy, though I imagined 
him sad at the best of times, was his sole asset. I 
conjectured that he was clever. I thought he might 
also be imaginative. At first glance I had mis- 
trusted him. A shock of white hair, combined with 
a young face and dark eyebrows, does somehow 
make a man look like a charlatan. But it is foolish 
to be guided by an accident of colour. I had soon 
rejected my first impression of my fellow-diner. I 
found him very sympathetic. 

Anywhere but in England it would be impossible 
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for two solitary men, howsoever much reduced by 
influenza, to spend five or six days in the same 
hostel and not exchange a single word. That is one 
of the charms of England. Had Laider and I 
been born and bred in any other land we should 
have become acquainted before the end of our first 
evening in the small smoking-room, and have found 
ourselves irrevocably committed to go on talking to 
each other throughout the rest of our visit. We 
might, it is true, have happened to like each other 
more than any one we had ever met. This off- 
chance may have occurred to us both. But it 
counted for nothing as against the certain surrender 
of quietude and liberty. We slightly bowed to each 
other as we entered or left the dining-room or 
smoking-room, and as we met on the widespread 
sands or in the shop that had a small and faded 
circulating library. That was all. Our mutual 
aloofness was a positive bond between us. 

Had he been much older than I, the responsibility 
for our silence would of course have been his alone. 
But he was not, I judged, more than five or six 
years ahead of me, and thus I might without 
impropriety have taken it on myself to perform 
that hard and perilous feat which English people 
call, with a shiver, ‘ breaking the ice.’ He had 
reason, therefore, to be as grateful to me as I to 
him. Each of us, not the less frankly because 
silently, recognised his obligation to the other. And 
when, on the last evening of my stay, the ic: 
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actually was broken no ill-will rose between us: 
neither of us was to blame. 

It was a Sunday evening. I had been out for a 
long last walk and had come in very late to dinner. 
Laider left his table almost immediately after I sat 
down to mine. hen I entered the smoking-room 
I found him reading a weekly review which I had 
bought the day before. It was a crisis. He could 
not silently offer, nor could I have silently accepted, 
sixpence. It was a crisis. We faced it like men. 
He made, by word of mouth, a graceful apology. 
Verbally, not by signs, I besought him to go on 
reading. But this, of course, was a vain counsel of 
perfection. The social code forced us to talk now. 
We obeyed it like men. To reassure him that our 
position was not so desperate as it might seem, I 
took the earliest opportunity to mention that I was 
going away early next morning. In the tone of his 
“Oh, are you?’ he-tried bravely to imply that he 
was sorry, even now, to hear that. In a way, 
perhaps, he really was sorry. We had got on so 
well together, he and I. Nothing could efface the 
memory of that.. Nay, we seemed to be hitting it 
off even now. Influenza was not our sole theme. 
We passed from that to the aforesaid weekly 
review, and to a correspondence that was raging 
therein on Faith and Reason. 

This correspondence had now reached its fourth 
and penultimate stage—its Australian stage. It is 
hard to see why these correspondences spring up ; 
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one only knows that they do spring up, suddenly,. 
like street crowds. There comes, it would seem, a. 
moment when the whole English-speaking race is. 
unconsciously bursting to have its say about some 
one thing—the split infinitive, or the habits of 
migratory birds, or faith and reason, or what-not. 
Whatever weekly review happens at such a moment 
to contain a reference, however remote, to the 
theme in question reaps the storm. Gusts of letters 
blow in from all corners of the British Isles. These 
are presently reinforced by Canada in full blast. A 
few weeks later the Anglo-Indians weigh in. In due 
course we have the help of our Australian cousins. 
By that time, however, we of the Mother Country 
have got our second wind, and so determined are 
we to make the most of it that at last even the 
Editor suddenly loses patience and says ‘ This 
correspondence must now cease.—Kd.’ and wonders 
why on earth he ever allowed anything so tedious. * 
and idiotie to begin. 

I pointed out to Laider one of the Australian 
letters that had especially pleased me in the current 
issue. It was from ‘A Melbourne Man,’ and was 
of the abrupt kind which declares that ‘ all your 
correspondents have been groping in the dark’ and 
then settles the whole matter in one short sharp 
flash. The flash in this instance was ‘ Reason is 
faith, faith reason—that is all we know on earth 
and all we need to know.’ The writer then inclosed: 
his card and was, etc., ‘A Melbourne Man.’ I said: 
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to Laider how very restful it was, after influenza, 
to read anything that meant nothing whatsoever. 
Laider was inclined to take the letter more seriously 
than I, and to be mildly metaphysical. I said that 
for me faith and reason were two separate things, 
and (as I am no good at metaphysics, however mild) 
I offered a definite example, to coax the talk on to 
ground where I should be safer. ‘ Palmistry, for 
example,’ I said. ‘Deep down in my heart I 
believe in palmistry.’ 

Laider turned in his chair. ‘ You believe in 
palmistry ?’ 

I hesitated. ‘Yes, somehow I do. Why? I 
haven’t the slightest notion. I can give myself all 
sorts of reasons for laughing it to scorn. My 
common sense utterly rejects it. Of course the 
shape of the hand means something—is more or less 
an index of character. But the idea that my past 
and future are neatly mapped out on my palms 4 
I shrugged my shoulders. 

‘You don’t like that idea?’ asked Laider in his 
gentle, rather academic voice. 

“I only say it’s a grotesque idea.’ 

‘Yet you do believe in it ?’ 

‘I’ve a grotesque belief in it, yes.’ 

‘Are you sure your reason for calling this idea 
“* grotesque ”’ isn’t merely that you dislike it ?’ 

* Well,’ I said, with the thrilling hope that he was 
@ companion in absurdity, ‘ doesn’t it seem grotesque 
to you 2?’ 
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‘It seems strange.’ , 

* You believe in it ?* 

* Oh, absolutely.’ 

* Hurrah !’ 

He smiled at my pleasure, and I, at the risk of 
re-entanglement in metaphysics, claimed him as 
standing shoulder to shoulder with me against ‘ A 
Melbourne Man.’ This claim he gently disputed. 
“You may think me very prosaic,’ he said, ‘ but I 
can’t believe without evidence.’ 

‘Well, I’m equally prosaic and equally at a dis- 
advantage: I can’t take my own belief as evidence, 
and I’ve no other evidence to go on.’ 

He asked me if I had ever made a study of 
palmistry. I said I had read one of Desbarolles’ 
books years ago, and one of Heron-Allen’s. But, 
he asked, had I tried to test them by the lines on 
my own hands or on the hands of my friends? I 
confessed that my actual practice in palmistry had 
been of a merely passive kind—the prompt exten- 
sion of my palm to any one who would be so good 
as to ‘ read’ it and truckle for a few minutes to my 
egoism. (I hoped Laider might do this.) 

‘Then I almost wonder,’ he said, with his sad 
smile, ‘that you haven’t lost your belief, after all 
the nonsense you must have heard. There are so 
many young girls who go in for palmistry. I am 
sure all the five foolish virgins were “‘ awfully keen 
on it”? and used to say “‘ You can be led, but not 
driven,”” and “ You are likely to have a serious 
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illness between the ages of forty and forty-five,” 
and ‘‘ You are by nature rather lazy, but can be 
very energetic by fits and starts.”” And most of the 
professionals, I’m told, are as silly as the young girls.’ 

For the honour of the profession, I named three 
practitioners whom I had found really good at 
reading character. He asked whether any of them 
had been right about past events. I confessed 
that, as a matter of fact, all three of them had been 
right in the main. This seemed to amuse him. He 
asked whether any of them had predicted anything 
which had since come true. I confessed that all 
three had predicted that I should do several things 
which I had since done rather unexpectedly. He 
asked if I didn’t accept this as at any rate a scrap 
of evidence. I said I could only regard it as a 
fluke—a rather remarkable fluke. 

The superiority of his sad smile was beginning to 
get on my nerves. I wanted him to see that he 
was as absurd as J. ‘ Suppose,’ I said, ‘ suppose for 
sake of argument that you and I are nothing but 
helpless automata created to do just this and that, 
and to have just that and this done to us. Suppose, 
in fact, we haven’t any free will whatsoever. Is it 
likely or conceivable that the Power that fashioned 
us would take the trouble to jot down in cipher on 
our hands just what was in store for us ?’ 

Laider did not answer this question, he did but 
annoyingly ask me another. ‘ You believe in free 
wilh?’ 
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“Yes, of course. Vll be hanged if I’m an au- 
tomaton.’ 

* And you believe in free will just as in palmistry 
—without any reason ?’ 

‘Oh, no. Everything points to our having free 
will.’ 

‘Everything ? What, for instance ?’ 

This rather cornered me. I dodged out, as 
lightly as I could, by saying ‘I suppose you would 
say it was written in my hand that I should be a 
believer in free will.’ 

‘Ah, I’ve no doubt it is.’ 

I held out my palms. But, to my great dis- 
appointment, he looked quickly away from them. 
He had ceased to smile. There was agitation in his 
voice as he explained that he never looked at 
people’s hands now. ‘Never now—never again.” 
He shook his head as though to beat off some 
memory. 

I was much embarrassed by my indiscretion. I 
hastened to tide over the awkward moment by 
saying that if Z could read hands I wouldn’t, for 
fear of the awful things I might see there. 

‘ Awful things, yes,’ he whispered, nodding at 
the fire. 

‘Not,’ I said in self-defence, ‘ that there’s any- 
thing very awful, so far as I know, to be read in my 
hands.’ 

He turned his gaze from the fire to me. ‘ You 
aren’t a murderer, for example ?’ 
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* Oh, no,’ I replied, with a nervous laugh, 

‘Tam.’ 

This was a more than awkward, it was a painful, 
moment for me; and I am afraid k must have 
started or winced, for he instantly begged my 
pardon. ‘I don’t know,’ he exclaimed, ‘why I 
said it. I’m usually a very reticent man. But 
sometimes—’ He pressed his brow. ‘ What you 
must think of me!’ 

I begged him to dismiss the matter from his mind. 

‘It’s very good of you to say that; but—I’ve 
placed myself as well as you in a false position. J 
ask you to believe that m not the sort of man 
who is “‘ wanted’ or ever was “‘ wanted”’ by the 
police. I should be bowed out of any police-station 
at which I gave myself up. I’m not a murderer in 
any bald sense of the word. No.’ 

My face must have perceptibly brightened, for 
“ Ah,’ he said, ‘don’t imagine I’m not a murderer 
at all. Morally, lam.’ He looked at the clock. I 
pointed out that the night was young. He assured 
me that his story was not a long one. I assured 
him that I hoped it was. He said I was very kind. 
I denied this. He warned me that what he had to 
tell might rather tend to stiffen my unwilling faith 
in palmistry, and to shake my opposite and cherished 
faith in free will. I said ‘Never mind.’ He 
stretched his hands pensively toward the fire. I 
settled myself back in my chair. 

* My hands,’ he said, staring at the backs of them, 
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‘are the hands of a very weak man. I dare say 
you know enough of palmistry to see that for 
yourself. You notice the slightness of the thumbs 
and of the two “little”? fingers. They are the 
hands of a weak and over-sensitive man—a man 
without confidence, a man who would certainly 
waver in an emergency. Rather Hamlet-ish hands,’ 
he mused. ‘ And I’m like Hamlet in other respects, 
too: I’m no fool, and I’ve rather a noble disposition, 
and I’m unlucky. But Hamlet was luckier than I 
in one thing: he was a murderer by accident, 
whereas the murders that I committed one day 
fourteen years ago—for I must tell you it wasn’t 
one murder, but many murders that I committed— 
were all of them due to the wretched inherent 
weakness of my own wretched self. 

‘I was twenty-six—no, twenty-seven years old, 
and rather a nondescript person, as I am now. I 
was supposed to have been called to the Bar. In 
fact, I believe I had been called to the Bar. I 
hadn’t listened to the call. I never intended to 
practise, and I never did practise. I only wantee 
an excuse in the eyes of the world for existing. I 
suppose the nearest I have ever come to practising 
is now at this moment: I am defending a murderer. 
My father had left me well enough provided with 
money. I was able to go my own desultory way, 
riding my hobbies where I would. I had a good 
stableful of hobbies. Palmistry was one of them. 
I was rather ashamed of this one. It seemed to me 
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absurd, as it seems to you. Like you, though, I 
believed in it. Unlike you, I had done more than 
merely read a book or so about it. I had read 
innumerable books about it. I had taken casts of 
all my friends’ hands. I had tested and tested 
again the points at which Desbarolles dissented 
from the gypsies, and—well, enough that I had gone 
into it all rather thoroughly, and was as sound a 
palmist as a man may be without giving his whole 
life to palmistry. 

‘One of the first things I had seen in my own 
hand, as soon as I had learned to read it, was that 
at about the age of twenty-six I should have a 
narrow escape from death—from a violent death. 
There was a clean break in the life-line, and a square ~ 
joining it—the protective square, you know. The 
markings were precisely the same in both hands. It 
was to be the narrowest escape possible. And I 
wasn’t going to escape without injury, either. 
That is what bothered me. There was a faint line 
connecting the break in the life-line with a star on 
the line of health. Against that star was another 
square. I was to recover from the injury, whatever 
it might be. Still, I didn’t exactly look forward to 
it. Soon after I had reached the age of twenty-five, 
I began to feel uncomfortable. The thing might be 
going to happen at any moment. In palmistry, 
you know, it is impossible to pin an event down 
hard and fast to one year. This particular event 
was to be when I was about twenty-six ; it mightn’t 
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be till I was twenty-seven ; it might be while I was 
only twenty-five. 

‘And I used to tell myself that it mightn’t be at 
all. My reason rebelled against the whole notion 
of palmistry, just as yours does. I despised my 
faith in the thing, just as you despise yours. I used 
to try not to be so ridiculously careful as I was 
whenever I crossed a street. I lived in London at 
that time. Motor-cars had not yet come in, but— 
what hours, all told, I must have spent standing on 
curbs, very circumspect, very lamentable! It was 
a pity, I suppose, that I had no definite occupation 
—something to take me out of myself. I was one 
of the victims of private means. There came a 
time when I drove in four-wheelers rather than in 
hansoms, and was doubtful of four-wheelers. Oh, 
I assure you, I was very lamentable indeed. 

‘If a railway-journey could be avoided, I avoided 
it. My uncle had a place in Hampshire. I was 
very fond of him and of his wife. Theirs was the 
only house I ever went to stay in now. I was there 
for a week in November, not long after my twenty- 
seventh birthday. There were other people staying 
there, and at the end of the week we all travelled 
back to London together. There were six of us in 
the carriage: Colonel Elbourn and his wife and 
their daughter, a girl of seventeen; and another 
married couple, the Blakes. I had been at Win- 
chester with Blake, but had hardly seen him since 
that time. He was in the Indian Civil, and was 
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home on leave. He was sailing for India next 
week. His wife was to remain in England for some 
months, and then join him out there. They had 
been married five years. She was now just twenty- 
four years old. He told me that this was her age. 

‘The Elbourns I had never met before. They 
were charming people. We had all been very happy 
together. The only trouble had been that on the 
last night, at dinner, my uncle asked me if I still 
went in for ‘“‘the gypsy business,”’ as he always 
ealled it; and of course the three ladies were 
immensely excited, and implored me to “‘ do ”’ their 
hands. I told them it was all nonsense, I said I 
had forgotten all I once knew, I made various 
excuses; and the matter dropped. It was quite 
true that I had given up reading hands. I avoided 
anything that might remind me of what was in my 
own hands. And so, next morning, it was a great 
bore to me when, soon after the train started, Mrs. 
Elbourn said it would be “too cruel” of me if I 
refused to do their hands now. Her daughter and 
Mrs. Blake also said it would be “‘ brutal”; and 
they were all taking off their gloves, and—well. of 
course I had to give in. 

“I went to work methodically on Mrs. Elbourn’s 
hands, in the usual way, you know, first sketching 
the character from the backs of them; and there 
‘was the usual hush, broken by the usual little noises 
-—grunts of assent from the husband, cooings of 
recognition from the daughter. Presently I asked 
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to see the palms, and from them I filled in the 
details of Mrs. Elbourn’s character before going on 
to the events in her life. But while I talked I was 
calculating how old Mrs. Elbourn might be. In my 
first glance at her palms I had seen that she could 
not have been less than twenty-five when she 
married. The daughter was seventeen. Suppose 
the daughter had been born a year later—how old 
would the mother be? Forty-three, yes. Not less 
than that, poor woman !’ 

Laider looked at me. ‘Why ‘poor woman,’ 
you wonder? Well, in that first glance I had seen 
other things than her marriage-line. I had seen a 
very complete break in the lines of life and of fate. 
I had seen violent death there. At what age? Not 
later, not possibly later, than forty-three. While I 
talked to her about the things that had happened 
in her girlhood, the back of my brain was hard at 
work on those marks of catastrophe. I was horribly 
wondering that she was still alive. It was impossible 
that between her and that catastrophe there could 
be more than a few short months. And all the 
time I was taiking; and I suppose I acquitted 
myself well, for I remember that when I ceased I 
had a sort of ovation from the Elbourns. 

‘It was a relief to turn to another pair of hands. 
Mrs. Blake was an amusing young creature, and her 
hands were very characteristic, and prettily odd in 
form. I allowed myself to be rather whimsical 
about her nature, and, having begun in that vein, 1 
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went on in it—somehow—even after she had turned 
her palms. In those palms were reduplicated the 
signs I had seen in Mrs. Elbourn’s. It was as 
though they had been copied neatly out. The only 
difference was in the placing of them; and it was 
this difference that was the most horrible point. 
‘The fatal age in Mrs. Blake’s hands was—not past, 
no, for here she was. But she might have died 
when she was twenty-one. Twenty-three seemed 
to be the utmost span. She was twenty-four, you 
know. 

‘I have said that I am a weak man. And you 
will have good proof of that directly. Yet I showed 
a certain amount of strength that day—yes, even 
on that day which has humiliated and saddened the 
rest of my life. Neither my face nor my voice 
betrayed me when in the palms of Dorothy Elbourn 
I was again confronted with those same signs. She 
was all for knowing the future, poor child! I 
believe I told her all manner of things that were to 
be. And she had no future—none, none in this 
world—except 

‘And then, while I talked, there came to me 
suddenly a suspicion. I wondered it hadn’t come 
before. You guess what it was? It made me feel 
very cold and strange. I went on talking. But, 
also, I went on—quite separately—thinking. The 
suspicion wasn’t a certainty. This mother and 
daughter were always together. What was to befall 
the one might anywhere—anywhere—befall the 
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other. But a like fate, in an equally near future, 
was in store for that other lady. The goincidence 
was curious, very. Here we all were together— 
here, they and I—I who was narrowly to escape, so 
soon now, what they, so soon now, were to suffer. 
Oh, there was an inference to be drawn. Not a sure 
inference, I told myself. And always I was talking, 
talking, and the train was swinging and swaying 
noisily along—to what? It was a fast train. Our 
carriage was near the engine. I was talking loudly. 
Full well I had known what I should see in the 
Colonel’s hands. I told myself I had not known. I 
told myself that even now the thing I dreaded was 
not sure to be. Don’t think I was dreading it for 
myself. I wasn’t so “lamentable”’ as all that— 
now. It was only of them that I thought—only for 
them. I hurried over the Colonel’s character and 
career; I was perfunctory. It was Blake’s hands 
that I wanted. They were the hands that mattered. 
If they had the marks Remember, Blake was 
to start for India in the coming week, his wife was 
to remain in England. They would be apart. 
Therefore 

‘And the marks were there. And I did nothing 
—nothing but hold forth on the subtleties of Blake’s 
character. There was a thing for me to do. I 
wanted to do it. I wanted to spring to the window 
and pull the communication-cord. Quite a simple 
thing to do. Nothing easier than to stop a train. 
You just give a sharp pull, and the train slows 
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down, comes to a_ standstill. And the Guard 
appears at your window. You explain to the 
Guard. 

‘ Nothing easier than to tell him there is going to 
be a collision. Nothing easier than to insist that 
you and your friends and every other passenger in 
the train must get out at once. . . There are easier 
things than this? Things that need less courage 
than this? Some of them I could have done, I 
daresay. This thing I was going to do. Oh, I 
was determined that I would do it—directly. 

‘I had said all I had to say about Blake’s hands. 
I had brought my entertainment to an end. I had 
been thanked and complimented all round. I was 
quite.at liberty. I was going to do what I had to 
do. I was determined, yes. 

* We were near the outskirts of London. The air 
was grey, thickening; and Dorothy Elbourn had 
said, ‘Oh, this horrible old London! I suppose 
there’s the same old fog!” And presently I heard 
her father saying something about “ prevention ” 
and “‘ a short act of Parliament ” and “ anthracite.” 
And I sat and listened and agreed and : 

Laider closed his eyes. He passed his hand 
slowly through the air. 

‘I had a racking headache. And when I said so, 
I was told not to talk. I was in bed, and the 
nurses were always telling me not to talk. I was in 
a hospital. I knew that. But I didn’t know why 
I was there. One day I thought I should like to. 
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know why, and so I asked. I was feeling much 
better now. They told me, by degrees, that I had 
had concussion of the brain. I had been brought 
there unconscious, and had remained unconscious 
for forty-eight hours. I had been in an accident— 
a railway accident. This seemed to me odd. I had 
arrived quite safely at my uncle’s place, and I had 
no memory of any journcy since that. In cases of 
concussion, you know, it’s not uncommon for the 
patient to forget all that happened just before the 
accident ; there may be a blank of several hours. 
So it was in my case. One day my uncle was 
allowed to come and see me. And somehow, 
suddenly, at sight of him, the blank was filled in. 
I remembered, in a flash, everything. I was quite 
calm, though. Or I made myself seem so, for I 
wanted to know how the collision had happened. 
My uncle told me that the engine-driver had failed 
to see a signal because of the fog, and our train 
had crashed into a goods-train. I didn’t ask 
him about the people who were with me. You 
see, there was no need to ask. Very gently my 
uncle began to tell me, but—I had begun to talk 
strangely, I suppose. I remember the frightened 
look of my uncle’s face, and the nurse scolding him 
in whispers. 

‘ After that, all a blur. It seems that I became 
very ill indeed, wasn’t expected to live. However, 
I live.’ 

There was a long silence. Laider did not look at 
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me, nor I at him. The fire was burning low, and 
he watched it. 

At length he spoke. ‘ You despise me. Naturally. 
I despise myself.’ 

‘No, I don’t despise you; but 

‘You blame me.’ I did not meet his gaze. ‘ You 
blame me,’ he repeated. 

“Nesz 

‘And there, if I may say so, you are a little 
unjust. It isn’t my fault that I was born weak.’ 

‘But a man may conquer weakness.’ 

‘ Yes, if he is endowed with the strength for that.’ 

His fatalism drew from me a gesture of disgust. 
‘Do you really mean,’ I asked, * that because you 
didn’t pull that cord, you couldn’t have pulled it ?’ 

Ness 

‘And it’s written in your hands that you 
couldn’t ?’ 

He looked at the palms of his hands. ‘ They are 
the hands of a very weak man,’ he said. 

“A man so weak that he cannot believe in the 
possibility of free will for himself or for any one ?’ 

‘They are the hands of an intelligent man, who 
can weigh evidence and see things as they are.’ 

‘But answer me: Was it fore-ordained that you 
should not pull that cord ?’ 

‘It was fore-ordained.’ 

‘ And was it actually marked in your hands that 
you were not going to pull it ?’ 

* Ah, well, you see, it is rather the things one is 
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going to do that are actually marked. The things 
one isn’t going to do,—the innumerable negative 
things,— how could one expect them to be marked ? ’ 

‘ But the consequences of what one leaves undone 
may be positive ? ’ 

‘ Horribly positive,’ he winced. ‘ My hand is the 
hand of a man who has suffered a great deal in 
later life.’ 

*‘ And was it the hand of a man destined to suffer ? 

‘Oh, yes. I thought I told you that.’ 

There was a pause. 

‘Well,’ I said, with awkward sympathy, ‘I 
suppose all hands are the hands of people destined 
to suffer.’ 

‘Not of people destined to suffer so much as I 
have suffered—as I still suffer.’ 

The insistence of his self-pity chilled me, and I 
harked back to a question he had not straightly 
answered. ‘Tell me: Was it marked in your hands 
that you were not going to pull that cord ?’ 

Again he looked at his hands, and then, having 
pressed them for a moment to his face, ‘It was 
marked very clearly,’ he answered, ‘ in their hands.’ 


é 


Two or three days after this colloquy there had 
occurred to me in London an idea—an ingenious 
and comfortable doubt. How was Laider to be 
sure that his brain, recovering from concussion, had 
remembered what happened in the course of that 
railway-journey ? How was he to know that his 
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brain hadn’t simply, in its abeyance, invented all thi 
for him? It might be that he had never seen those 
signs in those hands. Assuredly, here was a bright 
loop-hole. I had forthwith written to Laider, 
pointing it out. 

This was the letter which now, at my second visit, 
I had found miserably pent on the letter-board. I 
remembered my promise to rescue it. I arose from 
the retaining fireside, stretched my arms, yawned, 
and went forth to fulfil my Christian purpose. 
‘There was no one in the hall. The ‘shower’ had 
at length ceased. The sun had positively come 
out, and the front door had been thrown open in 
its honour. Everything along the sea-front was 
beautifully gleaming, drying, shimmering. But I 
was not to be diverted from my errand. I 
went to the letter-board. And—my letter was 
not there! Resourceful and plucky little thing 
—it had escaped! I did hope it would not be 
captured and brought back. Perhaps the alarm 
had already been raised by the tolling of that great 
bell which warns the inhabitants for miles around 
that a letter has broken loose from the letter-board. 
I had a vision of my envelope skimming wildly 
along the coast-line, pursued by the old but active 
waiter and a breathless pack of local worthies. I 
saw it out-distancing them all, dodging past coast- 
guards, doubling on its tracks, leaping breakwaters, 
unluckily injuring itself, losing speed, and at last, in 
a splendour of desperation, taking to the open sea. 
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But suddenly I had another idea. Perhaps Laider 
had returned ? 

He had. I espied afar on the sands a form that 
was recognisably, by the listless droop of it, his. I 
was glad and sorry—rather glad, because he com- 
pleted the scene of last year; and very sorry, 
because this time we should be at each other’s 
mercy: no restful silence and liberty, for either of 
us, this time. Perhaps he had been told I was here, 
and had gone out to avoid me while he yet could. 
Oh weak, weak! Why palter? I put on my hat 
and coat, and marched out to meet him. 

‘ Influenza, of course ?’” we asked simultaneously. 

There is a limit to the time which one man may 
spend in talking to another about his own influenza ; 
and presently, as we paced the sands, I felt that 
Laider had passed this limit. I wondered that he 
didn’t break off and thank me now for my letter. 
He must have read it. He ought to have thanked 
me for it at once. It was a very good letter, a 
remarkable letter. But surely he wasn’t waiting to 
answer it by post? His silence about it gave me 
the absurd sense of having taken a liberty, confound 
him! He was evidently ill at ease while he talked. 
But it wasn’t for me to help him out of his difficulty, 
whatever that might be. It was for him to remove 
the strain imposed on myself. 

Abruptly, after a long pause, he did now manage 
to say, ‘ It was—very good of you to—to write me 
that letter.’ He told me he had only just got it, 
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and he drifted away into otiose explanations of this. 
fact. I thought he might at least say it was a. 
remarkable letter; and you can imagine my 
annoyance when he said, after another interval, ‘I 
was very much touched indeed.’ I had wished to 
be convincing, not touching. I can’t bear to be 
called touching. 

‘Don’t you,’ I asked, ‘ think it is quite possible 
that your brain invented all those memories of what 
—what happened before that accident ? ’ 

He drew a sharp sigh. ‘ You make me feel very 
guilty.’ 

‘That’s exactly what I tried to make you not 
feel’? 

‘I know, yes. That’s why I feel so guilty.’ 

We had paused in our walk. He stood nervously 
prodding the hard wet sand with his walking-stick. 
‘In a way,’ he said, ‘ your theory was quite right. 
But—it didn’t go far enough. It’s not only possible, 
it’s a fact, that I didn’t see those signs in those 
hands. I never examined those hands. They 
weren’t there. J wasn’t there. I haven’t an uncle 
in Hampshire, even. I never had.’ 

I, too, prodded the sand. ‘ Well,’ I said at 
length, ‘I do feel rather a fool.’ 

‘I’ve no right even to beg your pardon, but i 

*Oh, ’'m not vexed. Only—I rather wish you 
hadn’t told me this.’ 

‘I wish I hadn’t had to. It was your kindness, 
you see, that forced me. By trying to take am 
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imaginary load off my conscience, you laid a very 
real one on it.’ 

‘Im sorry. But you, of your own free will, you 
know, exposed your conscience to me last year. I 
don’t yet quite understand why you did that.’ 

“No, of course not. I don’t deserve that you 
should. But I think you will. May I explain? 
I’m afraid I’ve talked a great deal already about 
my influenza, and I shan’t be able to keep it out of 
my explanation. Well, my weakest point—I told 
you this last year, but it happens to be perfectly 
true that my weakest point—is my will. Influenza, 
as you know, fastens unerringly on one’s weakest 
point. It doesn’t attempt to undermine my imagi- 
nation. That would be a forlorn hope. I have, 
alas! a very strong imagination. At ordinary 
times my imagination allows itself to be governed 
by my will. My will keeps it in check by constant 
nagging. But when my will isn’t strong enough 
even to nag, then my imagination stampedes. I 
become even as a little child. I tell myself the most 
preposterous fables, and—the trouble is—I can’t 
help telling them to my friends. Until I’ve 
thoroughly shaken off influenza, I’m not fit company 
for any one. I perfectly realise this, and I have the 
good sense to go right away till ’m quite well 
again. I come here usually. It seems absurd, but 
I must confess I was sorry last year when we fell 
into conversation. I knew I should very soon be 
fetting myself go, or rather, very soon be swept 
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away. Perhaps I ought to have warned you; but 
—I’m a rather shy man. And then you mentioned 
the subject of palmistry. You said you believed in 
it. I wondered at that. I had once read Des- 
barolles’ book about it, but I am bound to say I 
thought the whole thing very great nonsense 
indeed.’ 

‘Then,’ I gasped, ‘it isn’t even true that you 
believe in palmistry ?’ 

‘Oh, no. But I wasn’t able to tell you that. 
You had begun by saying that you believed in 
palmistry, and then you proceeded to scoff at it. 
While you scoffed I saw myself as a man with a 
terribly good reason for not scoffing ; and in a flash 
I saw the terribly good reason; I had the whole 
story—at least I had the broad outlines of it—clear 
before me.’ 

‘You hadn’t ever thought of it before?’ He 
shook his head. My eyes beamed. ‘The whole 
thing was a sheer improvisation ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Laider, humbly, ‘I am as bad as all 
that. I don’t say that all the details of the story 
I told you that evening were filled in at the very 
instant of its conception. I was filling them in 
while we talked about palmistry in general, and 
while I was waiting for the moment when the story 
would come in most effectively. And I’ve no doubt 
I added some extra touches in the course of the 
actual telling. Don’t imagine that I took the 
slightest pleasure in deceiving you. It’s only my 
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will, not my conscience, that is weakened after 
influenza. I simply can’t help telling what I’ve 
made up, and telling it to the best of my ability. 
But I’m thoroughly ashamed all the time.’ 

‘Not of your ability, surely ?’ 

“Yes, of that, too,’ he said with his sad smile. ‘I 
always feel that I’m not doing justice to my idea.’ 

* You are too stern a critic, believe me.’ 

“It is very kind of you to say that. You are 
very kind altogether. Had I known that you were 
so essentially a man of the world—in the best sense 
of that term—I shouldn’t have so much dreaded 
seeing you just now and having to confess to you. 
But [’m not going to take advantage of your 
urbanity and your easy-going ways. I hope that 
some day we may meet somewhere when I haven’t 
had influenza and am a not wholly undesirable 
acquaintance. As it is, I refuse to let you associate 
with me. I am an older man than you, and so I 
may without impertinence warn you against having 
anything to do with me.’ 

I deprecated this advice, of course; but, for a 
man of weakened will, he showed great firmness. 
‘ You,’ he said, ‘in your heart of hearts don’t want 
to have to walk and talk continually with a person 
who might at any moment try to bamboozle you 
with some ridiculous tale. And I, for my part. 
don’t want to degrade myself by trying to bam- 
boozle any one—especially one whom I have taught 
to see through me. Let the two talks we have had 
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be as though they had not been. Let us bow to 
each other, as last year, but let that be all. Let us 
follow in all things the precedent of last year.’ 
With a smile that was almost gay he turned on 
his heel, and moved away with a step that was 
almost brisk. I was a little disconcerted. But I 
was also more than a little glad. The restfulness of 
silence, the charm of liberty—these things were not, 
after all, forfeit. My heart thanked Laider for that ; 
and throughout the week I loyally seconded him in 
the system he had laid down for us. All was as it 
had been last year. We did not smile to each 
other, we merely bowed, when we entered or left 
the dining-room or smoking-room, and when we 
met on the widespread sands or in that shop which 
nad a small and faded, but circulating, library. 
Once or twice in the course of the week it did 
occur to me that perhaps Laider had told the 
simple truth at our first interview and an ingenious 
lie at our second. I frowned at this possibility. 
The idea of any one wishing to be quit of me was 
most distasteful. However, I was to find reassur- 
ance. On the last evening of my stay, I suggested, 
in the small smoking-room, that he and I should, as 
sticklers for precedent, converse. We did so, very 
pleasantly. And after a while I happened to say 
that I had seen this afternoon a great number of 
sea-gulls flying close to the shore. 
* Sea-gulls ?’ said Laider, turning in his chair. 
“Yes. And I don’t think I had ever realised how 
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extraordinarily beautiful they are when their wings 
catch the light.’ 

‘Beautiful?’ Laider threw a quick glance at me 
and away from me. ‘ You think them beautiful ?’ 

‘Surely.’ 

‘Well, perhaps they are, yes; I suppose they are. 
But—I don’t like seeing them. They always 
remind me of something—rather an awful thing— 
that once happened to me.’ .... 


é 


It was a very awful thing indeed. 
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FIVE SKETCHES 
from 
A MAN ABOUT TOWN 
by 
A. P. HERBERT 


SIXPENNY DIPS 


ECENTLY I took George Rowland to the 

Dome of Dance with a lady-friend of his. 
They are both West End dancing experts, and the 
admired of Nero’s and the Nouveau Riche. 

Now the Dome of Dance is almost wildly 
respectable. It is evacuated respectably at mid- 
night, and provides no refreshment more sinister 
than a Sundae. But in George’s view anything 
west of Earl’s Court 1s practically in the East End; 
and he had pictured the Dome as a very low haunt 
indeed, peopled principally by Russians and other 
criminals, and surrounded by well-equipped opium 
dens, to which, after a few rather passionate dances, 
the fast young aristocrat is lured by a decoy-girl, 
and there drugged, robbed, and ultimately de- 
stroyed. 

When we entered the place he stood amazed. 
The dancing was in full swing, and a number of 
suburban ladies and gentlemen were revolving 
assiduously round a large block of ice. The ice 
stood in a sort of tray in the centre of the room and 
was decorated with coloured lights and ferns. The 
dancers wpre an expression of pain, sorrow, or 
remorse—except a few who sidled furtively along 
the rails, and these merely looked desperately 
unhappy. The band was playing “ Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F” as a one-step. They looked very 
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happy indeed, and one of them sang through a 
megaphone, “‘ Do’an’t tell me to go to Dix—ee.” 

George was fascinated by the ice. 

‘“‘ What’s that in the middle ?” he asked. 

 leewelisard: 

“Good Lord! What’s it for ?” 

“Cooling the passions,” I said. “ You get a 
tough crowd here.” 

“Ah!” said George, brightening up. 

“ Well, take the floor, you two,” I said, adding 
with a touch of bravado, “ I may have a Sixpenny 
Dip.” 

“ A what?” 

“A Sixpenny Dip—a dancing partner—one of 
the instructresses, you know.” 

George was shocked. ‘“‘ Do you mean to say 
you can Aire a partner here ?”’ he said. 

“Yes. They sit in that pen. The men are in the 
other one—over there. Buta man costs ninepence.” 

“Good Lord!” said George. “* But that’s dis- 
gusting. No wonder you get a tough crowd. They 
can’t dance, though. Come on, Daphne.” 

Daphne and George flung themselves into the 
solemn crowd with derisive movements of the 
shoulders. Heading swiftly for the block of ice 
they executed with great bravura the very latest 
step. The name of it escapes me, but George tells 
me it has taken Nero’s by storm and broken many 
hearts at the Nouveau Riche. 

The step looked simple. First George stood 
in one place, rotating rapidly on one heel, while 
Daphne ran round him on one toe, the other foot 
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being raised in such a manner as to make it ‘clear 
that she was wearing a very costly petticoat. Then 
George stood in another place, rotating rapidly on 
the other heel, and Daphne ran or was whirled all 
round him, with the other foot raised; and there was 
no doubt at all that she was still wearing a petticoat. 

When they had done this two or three times 
there emerged from behind the block of ice a man 
in full evening dress, with a face like an exceed- 
ingly analytical novelist. He tapped George on the 
shoulder and (as I afterwards heard) said, “‘ Sorry, 
Sir, but we don’t allow that here. This is not the 
West End. 

George came scowling off the floor, but I fled. 
Rather than run the risk of being seen by the 
Master of Ceremonies embracing the deplorable 
Daphne, I would dance with dips and nothing but 
dips. 

t bought six tickets and stood sheepishly with 
some other desperadoes near the pen. 

In theory the thing is easy; the ladies sit in the 
pen during the interval between dances, and you 
wait at hand till the music starts, deciding in your 
own mind, but, of course, without staring, which 
will be the best sixpenny-worth. ‘There were 
about twelve, and I decided that seven of them 
_were much the best. The music started, and I 
waited just a moment—not shy, of course, but 
not wishing to be too forward, you know. During 
that moment all my seven selections departed 
swiftly into the arms of stronger men. However, 
the other five looked pleasant and kindly enough 
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in their neat uniforms. I whispered boldly (to 
myself), ‘“‘ May I have this, please?” and advanced 
like a wolf on the fold. 

Then my tie wanted straightening; and when I 
had put it right there remained but one ewe-lamb 
in the pen. She looked pleasant and kindly enough 
in her neat uniform; at the same time, out of the 
whole twelve, I should scarcely have put her 
higher than, say, twelfth. However... 

I approached and said in a manly voice, “ Oh— 
CF ee 


The next thing I knew we were cannoning into 
the ice, “Ihe ice reminded me -oftGeorses 
comments on the “ dip” system, and I felt des- 
perately wicked. 

While we danced we conversed; and while we 
conversed I began to feel less wicked. 

Anyone who has ever danced with a not very 
talkative leg-of-mutton will appreciate my new 
sensations. 

I was sorry for the girl. I said, “* Not much of 
a life this, is it?” 

“ Tt is and it isn’t,” she said. 

We danced round the room, while I thought 
this out. 

Then I said, “ Tiring life, I expect ?” 

She said, “‘ In a way—but there it is.” 

We danced round the room again. 

Then I said, “ You get a queer lot of partners, 
I expect ?”’ and trod heavily on her toe. 

*““ Some’s better than others,” she said. 

Having wormed out the secrets of her life in 
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this way I sought to impart a lighter tone to our 
conversation. 

We passed close to the ice. 

“ Funny—that,” I said. 

“ Funny ?” 

po seheace:” 

~ Mes it senaice,isn’t it Said she? “* The 
ferns and that.” 

“Ought to be a salmon on the top,” I said 
brightly. 

“ Pretty, wouldn’t it ?”’ she said gravely. - 

Then the music stopped. She held out her 
hand. Iclasped it warmly, pleased by this evidence 
of human feeling. ; 

She said, with no great emotion, “ The ticket, 
please.” 

I unclasped hastily, and she fled back to the 
fold, clasping the ticket. 

For the next dance, made bold by experience, 
I secured a charming partner—easily the eleventh 
best. She seemed full of life; and this was a 
special dance. The band played an air from 
Tannhduser asa waltz. ‘The ordinary lights were 
lowered, and from the balcony great beams of 
coloured light were shot across the gloom, making 
the dancers green and blue and heliotrope in turn. 
It was a very passionate scene. 

Under the spell of the music and the lights and 
the voluptuous rhythm of the dance we talked. 

I said, ‘‘ Not much of a life, this—is it ?”’ 

She said, ‘‘ It is and it isn’t.” And suddenly 
her face turned a livid green, like an old cheese. 
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I whispered, “ Tiring life, I expect ?”’ 

' Ina way, shesaid.. But thereatris.4: 

I looked into her eyes, and her face went a 
bright blue. I looked across the wide floor and saw 
a multitude of men and women, some green, some 
blue, but all enchanted. Isaw George. George 
was behaving himself now. But he had gone green. 

I said, “ You get a queer lot of partners, I 
expecta. 

She turned heliotrope. I felt that I had gone 
too far. 

Controlling herself, she said, “‘Some’s better 
than others.” 

I saw then that there was a Standard Conversa- 
tion for Dips, which I was following perhaps too 
closely for this romantic dance. ‘The music, the 
lights, the shadowy spaces, the coloured women, 


the ice——-_ A thrill ran through me. 
I murmured passionately, “I like you best 
heliotrope.”’ . 


She said, “ I think the mauve’s naicer.”’ 

The music stopped. I gave her a ticket, though 
it seemed a sacrilege. ‘Then I gave her my four 
remaining tickets. For, as she quaintly said, she 
got a commission on each, dance or no. 

A commission on the aching hearts of men ! 
Ah me ! 

“Well, you’ve been going it |!” said George. 
~ Uhisizs-a, placed” 

“Ha !” said I, the unrepentant libertine. 

“Oh, George,” said Daphne piteously, ‘“ do 


let me have a Ninepenny Dip !” 
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TURKISH DELIGHT 
“"T WILL wot have a Turkish Bath,” I said for 


the seventh time. 

“Do you good,” said George. “ You’re run 
down.”’ 

“Tt is now 11 am. Only three hours ago I 
carefully washed and dressed myself. Rather than 
do it all over again I will willingly remain run 
down. I will xoz e 


“ This is the place,” said George. 


* * * * 


A Turkish Bath, I have often heard, eases the 
mind. This is done by gradually converting a man 
into a mere body. 

First they took my hat and coat away. 

Then a man took my watch and jewels and 
locked them in a drawer. 

Then another man took my boots off and hid © 
them. 

Then, defenceless, I was driven into the /frigi- 
darium and told to take my clothes off. 

Then a man took my divine soul and locked 
it in a locker. 

And finally, reduced to the condition of a beast 
of the field, I was goaded gently into the sep:- 
darium. I had a feeling that the right way to 
enter the tepidarium would be on all-fours. 
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(Few men, I believe, at this stage offer any 
further resistance.) 

George had provided me with a little booklet, 
Hints to Bathers, to which I clung desperately. 


“The domed sepidarium,” I read, “is kept at a 
temperature of 110 degrees. It is lined with white 
marble. Here the bather pours some tepid water 
over the head, and rests some five or ten minutes 
before passing into either of the hotter rooms, 
where he awaits the free outburst of perspiration.” 


“ You must sweat, you see,” said George; 
‘ otherwise it’s bad for you.” 

“Very well,” I said, and we sat down. 

It was pleasantly warm in the sepidarium— 
warm and quiet, though a trifle gloomy. No sound 
broke the stillness, and only one other person was 
present—an exceedingly fat man, quite naked, 
reading The Westminster Gazette. Fxactly what 
there is that is funny in a fat man with no clothes on 
reading The Westminster Gazette | can’t say, but I 
maintain that itis funny. I began to giggle. A 
~ low mind? Doubtless. But I giggled, terribly. 

“ Are you sweating ?”’ said George sternly. 

“ Frankly—no.” 

In the excitement of giggling | had forgotten to 
sweat. 

“ Then come in here.” 

George pulled aside a heavy curtain, hot to the 
touch, and revealed a small room.! I recoiled in 
horror. 
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1 Sudarium, ot sweat-place. 
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In the room were two bodies. ; 

It was very sad. They lay in deck-chairs, one 
ayoung man, but large and fleshy; the other very 
old, with very white hair and a very red face. So 
still, so shiny, it was odd to think that but a few 
hours back they too had briskly walked this 
London of ours and paid their money at the door ; 
till the very last, perhaps, they had read those 
saturated rags upon the floor, which once had been 
evening papers. Andnow... 

Yet, happy ones, at least they had accomplished 
the Great Sweat... 

Pondering thus, I sat down slowly on a red 
seat, and stood up again very quickly. The seat 
was red-hot. 

““T don’t like this,” I said. 

“Oh, this is nothing,” said George. “ This is 
only about 140. Come in here. This is 180.” 
And he disappeared behind another curtain. 

I sat down gingerly and read my book. 


“* At first,” I read, “‘ not seldom the bather on 
commencing the bath fails to perspire. In this 
case he should be removed from the chamber in 
ten minutes, have warm water poured over him, 
be well shampooed and returned to the hot 
chamber.” 


It seemed to me that ten minutes was up. I[ 
removed my body from the sudarium and replaced 
it in the tepidarium. ‘Then I poured warm water 
over itand sat down. The fat man had disappeared. 
It was quiet and peaceful. I admired the marble 
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lining. I felt just a little Byzantine. I went to 
sleep. 

I. woke with a guilty sensation, vaguely con- 
scious of some duty neglected. | 

I peeped into the first sudarium. It was empty. 
The bodies had been removed. 

I went through and peeped into the second 
room. A wave of heat—hotter heat than ever— 
struck me in the face. There lay the bodies. There 
too lay George and the fat man—all still, all 
shiny. The fat man’s Westminster Gazette had 
become a pulp. It was horribly hot. The heat, 
the silence, the prostrate bodies, the sense of 
doom,—it was as if one had walked into the last 
scene of an Elizabethan tragedy. 

I walked once round the room, like a cat on 
hot bricks. Then I felt that I must either speak 
or scream. 

““ T don’t like this,” I said. 

A sort of ripple of protest passed over the 
bodies. George opened an outraged eye and 
immediately closed it again. I went back into 
the sepidarium. 

Hours passed. 

George tottered out. The fat man tottered out, 
still clutching a sodden mass of printed paper, and, 
silent, inflexible, passed into the third chamber. 

“ Are you sweating ?”’ said George. 

“ Practically,” I said. 

“Not good enough,” said he. ‘‘ Come in here.” 

He led the way into the Russian Steam Bath, or 
Asphyxiating Cell, full of damp heat, and horrible. 
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“ This’ll do the trick,” said George, and turned 
on a tap. Steam emerged from everywhere, 
hissing. I saw that I was to be scalded to death. 

“TI don’t like this,” I said ; and I rushed out 
into the sepidarium. 

George followed a little later. 

“ Dash it,” he said, “ you must sweat. Other- 
wise it’s fatal.” 

“ Kismet !”’ I replied. “‘ I hope Iam prepared 
to meet my fate like a gentleman, but rather than 
sweat in a place like that I will never sweat again.” 

““ Come in here,” said George, and entered the 
third chamber—a mere 200 degrees. A blast of 
heat smote me at the door. 

‘““T don’t like this,” I said. 

“This is nothing,” said George, composing 
himself comfortably on a couch. “ The next one’s 
aor 

I cautiously advanced a nose into the fourth 
room, where the heat was so hot that obviously 
no human being could live in it for ten minutes. 
There lay the fat man, sweating assiduously, and 
by now scarcely to be described as fat. 

I went back to the sepidarium. 

Days passed. The two other men stole silently 
across to the third room. The attendant vanished. 
I was alone. 

I rose and ran rapidly round the tepidarium— 
round and round, knees up, chest out—several 
times. Then I sat down. 

George came out with the fat man, by now a 
mere skeleton. 
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‘“‘ That’s better,” he said. “‘ You’re sweating 
beautifully.” 

“Thanks, old man,”’ I said with modest pride. 
“What next ?” 

George clapped his hands. “ Shampoo—best of 
alles 

Three men of great physical strength appeared, 
arrayed like torturers in scarlet loin-cloths. They 
laid our bodies on marble slabs, like so many 
salmon or joints of beef, and a hideous scene began. 

My man was, if anything, more powerful than 
the others. Resistance was hopeless. He rubbed 
me brutally with a camel’s-hair glove.t He 
covered me with soap. He washed me with a 
wisp of the Mecca palm.” He picked up an arm 
here or a leg there, and soaped it, or rubbed the 
skin off it, or simply hit it. He threw buckets 
of water over me. He turned me upside down 
and gave me three of four resounding slaps over 
the liver, followed by a rhythmical but murderous 
tattoo with his clenched fists in the same quarter. 
Once or twice I struggled to rise, but “ Stay as 
you are,’’ he muttered grimly, and I stayed. 
Finally, he allowed me to sit up, covered my head 
with lather and dashed a great quantity of water 
in my face. 

‘““ Now take a shower,” he said. 

I stood up feebly. I had the soap in my eyes; 
and I felt as a small child must feel when it is 
bathed for the first time by a strange and uncon- 
genial aunt. Few men are quite at their best when 

1 The Rheesah of India. 2 Or hf. 
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they are naked and have the soap in their eyes; 
and I was now as wax in the man’s hands. 

He led me under a boiling shower, which 
immediately became very, very cold. He stood 
me in a corner and turned a fire-hose on me. Then 
he led me to the edge of’an icy plunge-bath and 
looked at me. 

I looked at him, incredulous. ‘‘ Can it be 
possible,” I thought, ‘“ that after all I have been 
through I am now expected to dive into a cold 
bath?” 

His eye said “It’s not xecessary—but, of 
course, no gentleman # 

No man looks at me twice in that way. 

“Curse you !’”’ I muttered, and dived. 


* * * * 


In the frigidarium George was having a cocktail. 
~ Loppingsisn'tait ?”” he sare" Does’ youd 
world of good.” The fat man was weighing him- 
self with one hand and drinking sherry with the 
other. He looked pleased. 

Later, at the Club, I saw him lunching. 
He lunched extremely well, chiefly on Burgundy 
and steak-and-kidney pudding. His companion 
chaffed him on his appetite. 

“* Oh, well,” he said, “‘ I deserve a good lunch. 
I lost five pounds this morning. Waiter, I'll have 
a large glass of port!” 
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- ese all very depressing,” said George, throw- 
ing down the paper in disgust, “I shall go 
and have a manicure.” 

It was after luncheon at the Club. All about us 
men of evident affluence reclined in leather chairs 
and, sadly consuming coffee and cigars, discussed 
in low tones the gloomy condition of the world. 

‘““There’s no way out that I can see,” said a 
large man. “ Bring me a brandy, waiter.” 

“It’s a black look-out, certainly,” said his com- 
panion. “I'll have a small port.” 

“True,” said I to George ; “ but will a mani- 
cure improve it all?” 

““ Whenever I’m depressed,” he said, “ I go to 
Thomas’s. There’s a girl there—-—” and George 
assumed an extremely dreamy expression. ‘‘ Where 
do you go ?”” he inquired. 

a la-don't,4) sl said tings lpineany Ty don. t.co.to 
Thomas’s. I go to different places—Rupert’s, 
and Stanley’s, and—and so on.” } 

“T don’t know them,” said George. 

ce No ? Uy 

“You ought to stick to the same place,” said 
George, studying his immaculate fingers. “‘ Can’t 
expect to have your hands nice otherwise. Come 
on, [ll take you there.” And he jumped up with 
a much more optimistic air. 
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“T don’t really think I want ” T began. 

“Oh, yes, you do. When was your last ?”’ 

“My last?” said I, plunging my hands into 
my pockets. “ Well, of course the Election upset 
things a good deal. I really forget 

“Oh, come oz! Dora’s a peach.” 

“ But I don’t know Dora.” 

By this time George had shattered the spell of 
quietness in the room, and several large men rose 
up and, muttering something about “ the office,” 
shambled out of the door. 

George is very strong-willed. “‘ Anyhow, you 
can have your hair cut,” he said as we walked up 
Piccadilly. 

“It was cut last week.” 

“Well, anyway: ” said George; and sud- 
denly we were in the shop. 

Thomas’s is a kind of small mosque, all tiles 
and Moorish arches, and crudely coloured glass 
through which the sun comes but dimly; and small 
partitioned shrines are set along the walls. 

“Funny place, isn’t it?” said George. “‘Rather 
romantic, I always think. Oriental and all that.” 

“Tt is funny,” I said. “And when one thinks 
how seldom they shave in the East and how rarely 
a Moor has his hair cut, it’s funnier still.” 

But the high-priest was upon us, bowing low. 

“Two manicures,” said George, as easily as if 
he had said ‘‘ Two melons.” 

“Two manicures—suttinly, Sir,’’ said the high- 
priest, bowing, and cried into a speaking-tube the 
words, “ Next two manicures wp, please,” and from 
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far below were heard the words, “‘ Next two 
manicures—vight.”” 

And we waited under the vaulted dome. . . . 

The rustle of silk was heard. 

At this point, in a clear voice, I heard myself 
saying, “ I should like a hair-cut.” 

“Come this way, Sir,”’ said the high-priest; 
and before George could open his mouth I had 
escaped into a secure shrine in the male quarters, 
entirely surrounded by hair-oil and looking-glass. 

To contemplate one’s profile from every possible 
angle without physical effort is a rare and soothing 
experience to the least handsome among us; and 
the high-priest left me to enjoy this for some time. 

Then came a priest, not quite so high, and said 
in a very courtly way, “Do you wish the hair 
cut short ? Or perhaps a trim about the back and 
sides ?”’ 

“| don’t want it cut any shorier,” 1 said miser- 
ably. “‘ It was cut last week. The fact is # 

‘““ Shampoo, face-massage, radio——? ”’ . 

““A shampoo,” I said eagerly. “I couldn’t 
think of the word.” 

 Suttinly;sSin. GoW et omdry ? 7 

“I forget,” said I. ‘‘ Which is which ?” 

“ [f-you-have-a-dry,”’ he answered rapidly, “ I- 
shall - first - open - the - pores - of - the - scalp - 
with - a - hot - towel - bound - round - the - head; 
then-with-a-preparation-of-oil-and——”” 

“ Wet,” I murmured desperately —* wet.” 

For sheer brutality give me a really expensive 
wet shampoo. ‘The priest swathed me in suffo- 
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cating towels, took firm hold of the nape of the 
neck, forcibly thrust the nose into a basin, turned a 
powerful hose of boiling water on the crown, 
vigorously pummelled the scalp, shouted in the 
ear, ‘‘ Would you like it cold?” and, while the 
mouth was still spluttering “ No,” petrified the 
whole body with a murderous jet of iced water. 
He then tightly twisted a towel round the temples 
and by sharply jerking back the head attempted to 
dislocate the spine. Foiled there, he shook the 
head violently from side to side so as to detach it 
from the trunk. He then pressed a switch, tore 
out most of the surviving hairs with a revolving 
brush, scratched fiercely among the roots, and said, 
“The hair’s very thin, Sir.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” I gasped. 

“And the next, Sir?” he snapped. “ Face- 
massage, radio ‘sf 

“| think we’ll leave the face as it is,” I ventured. 
For at this point I imagined myself stealing out 
of the shop and abandoning George for ever. 

The priest bowed. “The young lady 1s waiting 
for the hands,” he said, not without menace. 

“The hands ?”’ I faltered. ‘‘Oh, yes, of course 
—the hands”; and, taking out one of the hands, 
I examined it dispassionately. ‘“‘ As a matter of 
fact ib 

““ This way, please,” said the priest firmly. 

By the discreditable exercise of some sort of 
psychic power I was now wafted swiftly to a row 
of shrines in a remote corner, more commodious 
and secluded than the others. In one of them was 
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George and a young lady, looking exceedingly 


romantic. In three others also there were men 
whose faces were vaguely familiar. Where had 
I seen them ? At the Ofice—the Underground— 
the Club? 

At the Club—lunch-time. 

I entered my shrine, feeling that in ten minutes 
I should be engaged to be married. 

The young lady was friendly, pleasant, but 
discreet. She took one of the hands and laid it 
out on a cushion. 

“T’ve been doing a good deal of manual labour,” 
I said hastily. “Gardening and carpentering, 
and i 

“Very int’resting work, of course,” she said 
reproachfully, “ but absolutely faza/ for the hands. 
Still, they’re not so bad,” she added kindly. 

I breathed again. 

She worked quickly. A terrifying trayful of files, 
knives, scissors, nippers, tin-openers, tweezers, 
and metal-polishers stood at her side, and, seizing 
the hand, she put it through a ruthless course of 
pruning, paring, filing, and slicing. In five 
minutes but few traces of the original hand 
remained. 

However, I must say that after the shampoo 
it was a comparatively restful, though expensive, 
process; and this no doubt explains the origin and 
purpose of the shampoo. 

Meanwhile we talked. 

She said she liked manicuring more than hair- 
dressing, though she used to do both, and, of 
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course, in a way she had been in the business since 
she was eight, and that was only thirteen years ago, 
though you might not think it, because her father 
and mother were both in the hairdressing, and her 
sisters too, and they’d been brought up hearing 
nothing else since they were quite tiny, and what 
with everyone talking “shop” night and day, 
of course one did get a bit sick of it—anyone would 
—all the same... 

The idea of a happy childhood marred only by 
too much hairdressers’ “shop” in the home 
moved me profoundly. 

“Are you Dora ?”’ I asked. 

“No,” she said. “ Dora’s farther along. 
She’s going to be married.” 

““A dark young man? Small moustache? 
Name of George ?” 

“~Irat's the’ one.”” 

“Funny,” I mused. ‘“ He never told me 

“ P’r’aps he doesn’t know,” she said darkly, and 
dropped the hand in a bowl of hot water to soak. 
“‘ Now the other one, please,’”’ she commanded. 

‘“‘ JJ don’t think I’ve time to have the other 
one done,” I said nervously, looking at my watch. 
““Not now. One day next week, perhaps.” 

‘““Men are funny,” she remarked reflectively. 
*“‘ That’s what my husband used to say.” 

‘* Oh, well,” I said brightly, “ I mustn’t imitate 
him, must I ?”’ and I fearlessly produced the hand. 

She picked it up and filed it thoughtfully with a 
long, romantic-looking file. 

“That’s just what he did,” she said. 
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Cas ROWLAND is one of those rest- 


less people who are always looking for new 
places at which to lunch; and there is always one 
place which, for about six weeks, is so much the 
most glorious of all the eating-houses of London 
that he can scarcely bring himself to take food 
under any other roof. The pity is that these 
enthusiasts can never eat at their Elysia alone. 
True, if George asks you to lunch, he will name 
The Rakes’ Club or Stephen’s, but at the last moment 
he invariably rings up and tells you to make it the 
Russian Café, or the Czecho-Slovakian Restaurant, 
or the 4u Chapeau de ma Tante, or the Sombrero 
Bueno, or whatever is the foreign favourite of the 
moment. Indeed I have often felt for him at 
breakfast-time, when he must make shift with 
common English food. 

At present one of the Chinese restaurants heads 
the list—the one in Blue Street, no other. 

“This is the only one in London where you can 
get Noodles done properly,”’ he explained, as he 
ushered me, with Daphne, into the place. 

Somehow I had expected a more exotic atmo- 
sphere. The room had much the aspect of an 
ordinary restaurant, but for a tropical palm which 
stood on the hat-stand in a small pot, the man at 
the door who looked like a stage Chinaman in 
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mufti, and a waiter who was like one of the less 
pleasant natives of the island of Malta. As te the 
scattered members of the public, one might have 
been a Hindu, and the rest were Sydenhamians of 
the purest extraction. No one was using chop- 
sticks. 

““T come here nearly every day,” said George 
happily. ‘‘ Now what will you have? I usually 
have Chop Suey myself, with a spot of rice.” 

Daphne was eagerly studying the menu, at the 
most expensive page. 

“Oh, do let me have some Sai Foo Yin Wo !” 
she said. 

““ Let’s see,” said George; “I forget what that 
“ Stewed-Bird’s- Nest-with- Minced-Chicken- 
and-Water-lily-root,”’ she read. 

‘“ Sorry—you have to give half a day’s notice for 
that sort of thing,” said George. 

“Well, what about Chun Pee Arp? That 
sounds delicious.” 

““ Stewed - Whole - Duck - with - Tangerine - 
flavour ?”’ read George, looking a little blue. 
“Yes stnat s nice; but you'll have to wait a long 
time. Try some of these,” he suggested, dexter- 
ously turning to a cheaper page. 

“T’ll have some Chop Suey and rice,’’ I said 
gallantly, giving Daphne a lead. “ And perhaps 
half a jelly-fish and cucumber salad te 1 ORs Ta 
Pee Cheng Gwar.” 

‘* T don’t like the name,” said Daphne. “I shall 
have some Fried - Fishcake - with - Vermicelli - 
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and - Shredded - Pork - in - Gravy—Too Bow 
Yonk Pin Tong.” 

“All right,” said George. ‘‘ And I'll have 
some Stewed - Chicken - cut - in - cubes - with - 
White-Olive-Seaweed.” . 

“Oo, I’m so hungry !”’ said Daphne. “ What 
fun eating real Chinese food! I wish we had 
chop-sticks.”’ 

Just then a stout man sat down opposite to us 
with a friend. 

“Yes, I often come here,” he said. ‘* Makesa 
change, you know. Waiter !”’ 

‘“ Nothing like a change of diet, I always say,” 
the other agreed. 

“Yes, one gets sick of the same old chop day 
after day. Waiter!” 

‘““That’s it. You want variety.” 

““ Makes a change coming to a place like this,” 
said the stout man genially. ‘‘ Ever been here 
before? Waiter!” 

“ Don’t know that I have. I generally go to 
Porter’s. ‘They give you a nice cutlet and peas 
there.2 

“Cosy little place, Porter’s.’ I go to Bream’s. 
Wai-TER |” 

““T don’t like the service at Bream’s.” 

“They give you a darned good chop and pota- 
toes for tenpence. Where the hell’s that waiter ?”’ 
said the stout man with diminished geniality. 

The waiter arrived, set my Chop Suey before 
me, together with a mountainous bowl of rice, 
and took our other orders. 
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‘ Now what’s your fancy ?”’ said the stout man. 
“You'd better have one of these old-fashioned 
Chinese dishes. Hungry ?”’ 

‘ So-so,”’ said the thin man, with his eye on the 
messy scrap-heap in my bowl. 

“Well, what about some Pork ?_ __ Fried-Bitter- 
Melon - with - Pork - in - Gravy; or some Soup- 
with - Swimming - Bladder - Pork - and - Awabi? 
How’s that ?”’ 

“* Don’t know that I could tackle that. I’ve not 
much of an appetite, not reelly.” 

“Well, have some Noodle. That’s light. 
Fried - Crispy - Noodle - with - Prawn - and - 
Vegetables.” 

“ All right,” said the thin man. 

“ One - Fried - Crispy - Noodle - with - Prawn 
and all the rest of it, waiter. And I’ll have some 
Chop Suey—no, I think Ill have some Dry 
Noodle—no, I won’t; I’m feeling a bit peckish 
to-day. I believe I’ll have a chop after all. A chop 
and a baked potato. And send out for two half- 
pints of peer.” 

“Very sorry, Sir, no chop,” said the Maltese. 

“No chop |! D’you mean to tell me I can’t have 
achop | Isthisarestaurant, or what?” 

“No, Sir,” said the man. 

‘“Ask the manager to come here,” said the 
stout man grimly. “And order that portion of 
Noodle at once.” 

There followed a long and heated altercation 
with the manager. Did the manager mean to tell 
him that, in a public restaurant not a quarter of a 
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mile from Piccadilly Circus, it was impossible to 
provide a hungry man with an ordinary under-done 
chop? Hedid. The gentleman could have Suey, 
Noodle, Jelly-fish, Awabi, Fried Bitter Melon, or 
Bird’s Nest, or even a poached egg, but not a chop. 

“Well, I’m !”’ said the stout man. “ I'll 
have a poached egg, then. And look sharp.” 

‘By Gad !”’ he went on bitterly, “ Dll never 
come here again. It’s disgraceful. If anyone had 
told me that I couldn’t get a chop in a restaurant in 
Blue Street It isn’t sense. After all, it isn’t 
everybody who wants to eat these darned Oriental 
concoctions, not if he’s hungry. Ah, here’s your 
Noodle,” he added hospitably. “* Tell me how 
you like it.” 

The thin man delicately tasted his Noodle. 

“Very tasty,” he said, but with no marked 
enthusiasm. 

‘““ Makes a change, doesn’t it ?” said the other 
cheerfully. 

Meanwhile, encouraged by the waiting Daphne 
and George, I was wading through my Chop-Suey- 
and-Rice. I had eaten, as I judged, about a cubic 
foot of rice, but the mountain looked as large as 
before. From the other bowl I had eaten, I 
estimated, a hundredweight of queer messy frag- 
ments, which might be bamboo-shoots or sea- 
weed or bits of jelly-fish nests or anything else for 
all knew. The bowl seemed as full as ever, and 
I felt unusually ill. 

I now understand the impassivity and the fru- 
gality of the Oriental. For the effect of the tiniest 
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quantity of Chinese food is to make you feel that 
you can never eat again; yet at the same time 
hunger still gnaws at you vitals. You feel at once 
as full and as empty as a balloon; and if anyone 
put you in the sun you could hardly fail to burst. 
This is why the Chinese do not become really 
lively till after dark. 

When Daphne’s fish, pork, and vermicelli, and 
George’s chicken and seaweed arrived, I had laid 
down my fork; and I had done with eating for 
many days. 

“You don’t look well,” said George. 

“Tm not,” I said. “ But go on. Don’t let 
me spoil your lunch.” 

Daphne looked nervously at the dish before her ; 
then she looked at my face (over the eyes of which 
there had passed a glassy film); and then with 
envy at the stout man’s plate. 

“ George,” she said shyly, “‘ would you mind 
very much if—if—if I had a poached egg instead?” 

“By all means,” said George with a certain 
relief. “‘ In fact, I think I'll join you.” 

He turned to me. And the fat man turned to 
the thin man. And they both said, “‘ Look here, 
would you like a poached egg ?” 

The thin man sighed; and I saw that over his 
eyes there had passed a glassy film. ‘ Not zow,” 
he said sadly. 

** Not this week,”’ said I. 
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lee passion for things Russian had always 


something spiritual in it, and that was why 
it spread rapidly through all grades of society. It 
was only in 1913 that the apotheosis of CHALIAPIN 
was complete among the upper classes, but, by 
1918, quick to absorb a new idea, the Labour 
Party had followed suit with the apotheosis of 
Lenin. And now it has reached George. 

George has skipped over the artistic and political 
phases, and gone straight to the purely spiritual 
side of the Russian genius. In fact, the psychic. 

Perhaps it was my fault, for introducing George 
to Baranoft. Personally, though I know that this 
is a bourgeois taste, I like the Russians for them- 
selves. All Russians seem to me to be charming 
(except, of course, the hell-hounds who have 
remained in Russia), and my old friend Baranoft 
is a dear. Baranoff had often spoken to me of 
Balalaikin, “the great spirit,’ with whom from 
time to time he had communication; but I had 
never paid much attention. Then George began 
to talk about Balalaikin. 

One day I found him deep ina book on Ancient 
Egypt. 

‘“ Balalaikin says I’m mixed up with AMmEN- 
HOTEP?”’ he said casually. ‘Eighteenth Dynasty.” 

A few days later he was studying a History 
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of Ancient Greece. “ Balalaikin,” he explained. 
“ Tasked him why it was I so often get depressed. 
He said I had a great trouble in Greece, in the 
third century s.c. Previous incarnation, you 
understand.” | 

“ Of course,” I said. “‘ I should like to meet 
this man.” 

Baranoff lives with Petroff, and we met in 
Baranoft’s bedroom. A planchette-board stood 
on the table. Before the general company arrived 
they explained about Balalaikin. George was 
rather apologetic about me, and feared that my 
frivolity might frighten the spirit away. 

“No matter,” said Baranoff; “ Balalaikin very 
jokey man. Pravda. ‘True. Lookatroof.” 
We looked at the ceiling, which was flaked and 
crumbling in a manner quite remarkable for a 

suburban lodging-house. 

‘“‘ Balalaikin do all that,” said Baranoff. “In 
one night. Pravda.” 

““ He very great spirit,’’ he went on. “ Very 
talented man. Eight years I was speaking with 
him with my friend Petroff. He was officer in 
Russian Navy, but killed first year of war. He live 
by Volga ai 

“Did you know him?” | asked. 

“No. Neither of us know him alive.” 

““ Have you looked him up in the Russian Navy 
List—to see if he really existed ?” 

“Tn 1723,” said Baranoff sadly, “ there was 
Naval officer that name. In 1914 other incarna- 
tion—other name. Understand ?”’ 
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" Oficourse,. | issaid. 

Just then several Russian ladies and gentlemen 
came in, and for some minutes they all talked at 
once with considerable animation. It has long 
been a theory of mine that there are very few 
Russians (in London) who really know the Russian 
language. At any rate, so long as they talk Russian, 
they can seldom make each other understand what 
it is they mean. Sure enough in this case a dead- 
lock was reached at last, and Petroff made a long 
explanation in French. 

Baranoff translated the French for me. He said: 
““ One day we put hands on sadle a trois pieds and it 
commence a tapper. Balalaikin say he have very 
- important information for us and he will dictate 
hundred volumes.” 

“What number are you at now?” I inquired. 

“ Fifty-seven. But he not go in order. One 
day he say, ‘ This is thirty-three.’ Other day he 
say, ‘ This is seventeen.’ He begin at sixty-five.” 

algsce.ae lasaic: 

“Here is volume,” said Baranoff, producing a 
large notebook and opening it at a page of, pre- 
sumably, vers /ibre in Russian manuscript. ‘‘ Very 
beautiful Hindu poem,” he said. “ Time third 
century before Christ.” 

“ But I thought it was Balalaikin’s ?”’ 

“ Balalaikin dictate, but Hindu in spirit. He 
great specialist of India that time. Petroff will 
read.” 

Petroff read out the Hindu poem in Russian, 
and I drank it in. George was sitting on the bed 
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with a pretty girl called Olga Popova, talking 
volubly. She talked broken English and he replied 
in broken French. ‘They seemed to understand 
each other perfectly. Meanwhile, we all drank 
Russian schai and ate chocolate and acid-drops. 
Paper was placed under the planchette-board; 
there was a stir of excitement, and we all rose and 
changed our seats—except Olga and George. 
Baranoff and Petrofft placed their hands on the 
board. The spirit of Balalaikin was then asked to 
state the previous incarnations of the stranger— 
me. 
Balalaikin hesitated, then made a little dash 
across the paper, and wrote rather doubtfully: 


Teesyniersy 


“ Nitchevo,” said Petroff, and they removed 
their hands. 

“ He not ready yet,”’ Baranoff explained. We 
drank more schat. Petroff took one of the volumes 
over to Olga, but she was deep in conversation 
and took no notice of him, poor man. “‘ Ah, oui!” 
said George volubly, and Olga laughed her jolly 
Russian laugh. 

Meanwhile Baranoff showed me the music 
which Balalaikin had dictated for the Hindu love- 
song. 

They put the question again. Balalaikin 
remained mute for several moments. A flake fell 
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from the ceiling, as if in protest. Then he wrote, 
more decidedly: 

‘* Nitchevo,” said Petroff, desisting. 

Baranoff showed me photographs of some pieces 
of sculpture which had been sculped according to 
the instructions of Balalaikin. 

“ Very versatile man,’’ I said. 

“Great specialist of Art,” said Baranoff 
solemnly. “ Pravda.” 

They tried again. Balalaikin, ina fury, ran right 
off the paper—into the shai-tray. They turned 
the paper upside down and brought him back. 

Pleased by this attention the spirit wrote 
rapidly a number of Russian words. We watched 
him, breathless. 

He wrote: “ Egypt time of Set-NexurT.” 

This gave general satisfaction. It was agreed 
that I had an unusually Egyptian cast of counten- 
ance, and many looked at me with a new respect. 

But Balalaikin had not finished. He went on: 
“Greece, third century B.c.; Flanders, twelfth century.” 

“Yes, I see what he means,” said Lydia 
Puzanova mysteriously. “I can just imagine you 
in Flanders.” 

Then Balalaikin wrote: 


erie ORME OD 
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Baranoff gasped. ‘‘ That mean you have great 
mediumistic power,” he said. ‘‘ True.’’ 

I drained my schai to the dregs. 

After that Balalaikin expanded. Olga asked 
him: 

“Why can I not sleep in London ?”’ 

Balalaikin pondered this some time. Then he 
wrote in Russian: 

“1631 in Venice you lose your lover.” 

We all sighed in sympathy with Olga, and 
Petroff threw her an affectionate glance. So did 
George. 

Olga herself was visibly impressed, and became 
very thoughtful. 

Many other questions were put and answered, 
mostly with satisfaction, and all with a convincing 
grasp of the subject. 

Lydia Puzanova asked, ‘“‘ Where is my friend 
Boris Malinin, whom I have not seen for seven 
years ?”’ 

Balalaikin made a series of excited rushes across 
the table, then, steadying himself, answered help- 
fully : 

* Seek in Caucasus.” 

“So that’s where he is,” said Lydia thought- 
fully. 

“Is he always right?” I asked. 

‘Eighteen per cent.,” she answered sadly. 

And now Balalaikin was tiring. George had 
arranged to see Olga home, and we prepared to go. 
But Baranoff asked me if I had no question to put. 

“Don’t think so,” I said idly; but my eye fell 
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on George. “ Yes, ask him how soon George will 
be married—and how many children he’ll have ?”’ 

Baranoff wrote down the question and handed 
it to Petroff. 

Balalaikin wrote at a great pace, in good round 
English: 

“ Fery soon. Twenty-seven.” 

Olga Popova went home alone. 
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CREA TEAS ak 


HE red-headed girl sank into the seat in the middle of 
the first row with a gasp of relief. Sixth seat from the 
aisle—yes, that was right; the label on the arm of 

the golden-oak chair stared up at her reassuringly. Row A, 
seat 15, Philadelphia Planet. The ones on either side of her 
were empty. Well, it was a relief to know that there were four 
feet of space left unoccupied in Redfield, even if only tempor- 
arily. She was still shaken into breathless stupor by the pan- 
demonium in the corridors outside—the rattling of regiments 
of typewriters, of armies of tickers, the shouts of infuriated 
denizens of telephone booths, the hurrying, frantic faces of ’ 
officials, the scursy:ng and scampering of dozens of rusty-haired 
freckled-faced insubordinate small boys, whose olive-drab mes- 
senger uniforms alone saved them from extermination; the 
newspaper men—you could spot them at once, looking ex- 
hausted and alert and elaborately bored; the newspaper 
women, keen and purposeful and diverted; and above and 
around and below all these licensed inhabitants, the crowd—a 
vast, jostling, lunging beast, with one supreme motive gal- 
vanizing it to action—~an immense, a devouring curiosity that 
sent it surging time and time again against the closed glass 
doors with their blue-coated guardians, fragile barriers between 
it and the consummation of its desire. For just beyond those 
doors lay the arena where the beast might slake its hunger at 
will, and it was not taking its frustration of that privilege 
amiably. 

The red-headed girl set her little black-feathered hat straight 
with unsteady fingers. She wasn’t going to forget that crowd 
in a hurry. It had growled at her—actually growled-—when 
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she’d fought her way through it, armed with the magic of the 
little blue ticket that spelled open sesame as well as press sec- 
tion. Who could have believed that even curiosity would turn 
nice old gray-headed ladies and mild-looking gentlemen with 
brown moustaches and fat matrons with leather bags and thin 
flappers with batik scarfs into one huge ravenous beast ? She 
panted again, reminiscently, at the thought of the way they’d 
shoved and squashed and kneaded—and then settled down to 
gratified inspection. 

So this was a courtroom ! 

Not a very large or very impressive room, looked at from any 
angle. It might hold three hundred people at a pinch, and there 
were, conservatively, about three thousand crowding the corri- 
dors and walking the streets of Redfield in their efforts to 
expand its limits. Fan-shaped, with nine rows of the golden- 
oak seats packed with grimly triumphant humanity, the first 
three neatly tagged with the little white labels that metamor- 
phosed them into the press section. Golden-oak panelling half- 
way up the walls, and then whitewashed plaster—rather dingy, 
smoky plaster, its defects relentlessly revealed by the pale 
autumnal sunshine flooding in through the great windows and 
the dome of many-coloured glass, lavish and heartening enough 
to compensate for much of the grimness and the grime. 

Near enough for the red-headed girl to touch was a low rail, 
and beyond that rail a little empty space, like a stage—empty 
of actors, but cluttered with chairs and tables. At the back was 
a small platform with a great high-backed black leather chair, 
and a still smaller platform on a slightly lower level, with a 
rail about it and a much more uncomfortable-looking chair. 
The judge’s seat, the witness box—she gave a little sigh of 
pure uncontrollable excitement, and a voice next to her said 
affably : 

“Hi ! Greetings, stranger, or hail, friend, as the case may be. 
Can I get by you into the next seat without damaging you and 
those feet of yours materially ? ” 

The red-headed girl scrambled guiltily to the offending feet, 
unobtrusive enough in themselves, but most obtrusively ex- 
tended across the narrow passage, and turned a flushed and 
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anxious countenance on her cheerful critic, now engaged in 
folding himself competently into the exiguous space provided 
by the golden-oak chair. A tall lanky young man, with a 
straight nose, mouse-coloured hair, shrewd gray eyes, afd an 
expression that was intended to be that of a hard-boiled cynic, 
and that worked all right unless he grinned. He wore a shabby 
tweed suit, a polka-dotted tie, had three very sharp pencils, and 
a good-sized stack of telegraph blanks clasped to his heart. 
Obviously a reporter—a real reporter. The red-headed girl 
attempted to conceal her gold pencil and leather-bound note- 
book, smiling tentatively and ingratiatingly. 

“ Covering it for a New York paper ? ” inquired the Olymp- 
lan one graciously. 

““ No,” said the red-headed girl humbly ; “a Philadelphia one 
—the Philadelphia Planet. Is yours New York ? ” 

“ M’m—h’m—S phere. Doing colour stuff ? ” 

** Oh, I hope so,” replied the red-headed girl so fervently that 
the reporter looked somewhat startled. “ You see, I don’t know 
whether it will have colour or not. I’m not exactly a regular 
reporter.” 

“Oh, you aren’t, aren’t you? Well, if it’s no secret, just 
exactly what are you? A finger-print expert ?” 

“’m a—a writer,” said the red-headed girl, looking un- 
usually small and dignified. “ This is my first as—assignment.”” 
It was frightful to stammer just when you particularly wanted 
not to. 

The real reporter eyed her severely. “‘ A writer, hey ? A real, 
honest-to-goodness, walking-around writer, with a fountain pen 
and a great big vocabulary and a world of promise and every- 
thing ? Well, P’ll bet you a hot dog to a soup plate of fresh 
caviar that about four days from now you'll be parading 
through these marble halls telling the cockeyed world that 
yow’re a journalist.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare. Do all of you call yourselves jour- 
nalists ? ” 

The reporter looked as though he were about to suffocate. 
“ Get this,” he said impressively : “ The day that you hear me 
call myself a journalist you have my full and free permission 
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to call me a Well, no, on second thought, a lady couldn’t. 
But if you ever call me a journalist, smile. And if you solemnly 
swear never to call yourself one I’ll show you the ropes a bit, 
because you’re a poor ignorant little writing critter that doesn’t 
know any better than to come to a murder trial—and besides 
that you have red hair. Want to know anything?” 

“‘ Qh,” cried the red-headed girl, “ I didn’t know that anyone 
so horrid could be so nice. I want to know everything. Let’s 
begin at the beginning.” 

‘Well, in case you don’t know where you are, this is the 
courtroom of Redfield, county seat of Bellechester, twenty-five 
miles from the great metropolis of New York. And in case you’d 
like to know what it’s all about, it’s the greatest murder trial 
of the century—about every two years another one of ’em 
comes along. This particular one is the trial of the People versus 
Susan Ives and Stephen Bellamy for the wilful, deliberate, and 
malicious murder of Madeleine Bellamy.” 

‘“¢ A murder trial,” said the red-headed girl softly. ‘‘ Well, I 
should think that ought to be about the most tremendous thing 
in the world.” 

““Oh, you do, do you ? ” remarked the reporter, and for a 
moment it was no effort at all for him to look cynical. “ Well, 
Pll have you called at about seven to-morrow morning, though 
it’s a pity ever to wake anyone up that can have such beautiful 
dreams as that. The most tremendous thing in the world, says 
she. Well, well, well! ” 

The red-headed girl eyed him belligerently. “* Well, yourself ! 
Perhaps you'll be good enough to tell me what’s more tremen- 
dous than murder.” 

“Oh, you tell me!” urged the reporter persuasively. 

“ All right, Ill tell you that the only story that you’re going 
to be able to interest every human being in, from the President 
of the United States to the gentleman who takes away the 
ashes, is a good murder story. It’s the one universal solvent. The 
old lady from Dubuque will be at it the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and the young lady from Park Avenue will be at it the last 
thing at night. And if it’s a love story too, you’re lucky, because 
then you’ve got the combination that every really great writer 
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that ever lived has picked out to wring hearts and freeze the 
marrow in posterity’s bones.” 

“Oh, come! Aren’t you getting just a dash over-wrought ? 
Every great writer ? What about Wordsworth ? ” 

“ Oh, pooh!” said the red-headed girl fiercely. “ Words- 
worth ! What about Sophocles and Euripides and Shakespeare 
and Browning ? Do you know what ‘ The Ring and the Book’ 
is? It’s a murder trial! What’s Othello but a murder story ? 
What’s {Hamlet but five murder stories ? What’s Macbeth ? Or 
‘The Cenci’ ? Or ‘ Lamia’? Or Crime and Punishment ? Or 
Carmen ? Or——” 

““T give up,” said the reporter firmly—“ or, no, wait a mo- 
ment—can it be that they are murder stories ? Quite a little 
reader in your quiet way, aren’t you?” 

The red-headed girl ignored him sternly. “‘ And do you want 
me to tell you why it’s the most enthralling and absorbing 
theme in the world ? Do you? ” 

“* No,” replied the reporter hastily. ‘‘ Yes—or how shall I put 
it ? Yes and no, let’s say.” 

** It’s because it’s real,” said the red-headed girl, with a sud- 
den startling gravity. “ It’s the only thing that’s absolutely real 
in the world, I think. Something that makes you reckless 
enough not to care a tinker’s dam for your own life or another’s 
—that’s something to think about, isn’t it ? ” 

“Well, yes,” said the reporter slowly. ‘‘ Now that you put it 
that way, that’s something to think about.” 

** It’s good for us, too,” said the girl. ‘“‘ We’re all so ever- 
lastingly canny and competent and sophisticated these days, 
going mechanically through a mechanical world, sharpening up 
our little emotions, tuning up our little sensations—and sud- 
denly there’s a cry of ‘ Murder ! ’ in the streets, and we stop and 
look back, shuddering, over our shoulder—and across us falls 
the shadow of a savage with a bloodstained club, and we know 
that it’s good and dangerous and beautiful to be alive.” 

“‘T rather get you,” said the reporter thoughtfully. ‘“ And, 
strangely enough, there’s just a dash in what you say. It’s the 
same nice, creepy, luxurious feeling that you get when you 
pull up closer to a good roaring fire with carpet slippers on your 
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feet and a glass of something hot and sweet in your hand and 
listen to the wind yowling outside and see the rain on the black 
windowpanes. Nothing in the world to make you feel warm 
and safe and sheltered and cozy like a good storm or a good 
murder—what ?” 

“‘ Nothing in the world,” agreed the red-headed girl; and 
she added pensively, “It’s always interested me more than 
anything else.” 

“* Has it indeed ? Well, don’t let it get you. I’d just keep it 
as a hobby if I were you. At your present gait you’re going 
to make some fellow an awfully happy widow one of these days. 
Are you a good marksman ?” 

“ You think that murder’s frightfully amusing, don’t you ? ” 
The red-headed girl’s soft voice had a sudden edge to it. 

The real reporter’s face changed abruptly. “‘ No, I don’t,” he 
said shortly. “ I think it’s rotten—a dirty, bloody, beastly busi- 
ness that used to keep me awake nights until I grew a shell 
over my skin and acquired a fairly workable sense of humour 
to use on all these clowns called human beings. Of course, I’m 
one of them myself, but I don’t boast about it. And if you’re 
suffering from the illusion that nothing shocks me, I[’ll tell 
you right now that it shocks me any amount that a scrap of a 
thing like you, with all that perfectly good red hair and a rather 
nice arrangement in dimples, should be practically climbing 
over that rail in your frenzy to find out what it’s all about.” 

“7 think that men are the most amusing race in the world,” 
murmured the red-headed girl. “ And I think that it’s awfully 
appealing of you to be shocked. But, you see, my grandfather— 
who was as stern and Scotch and hidebound as anyone that ever 
breathed—told me when I was fourteen years old that a great 
murder trial was the most superbly dramatic spectacle that the 
world afforded. And he ought to have known what he was 
talking about—he was one of the greatest judges that 
ever lived.” 

“‘ Well, maybe they were in his day. And you said Scotch, 
didn’t you ? Oh, well, they do it better over there. England, too 
—bunches of flowers on the clerks’ tables and wigs on the 
judges’ heads, and plenty of scarlet and gold, and all the great 
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lawyers in the land taking a whack at it, and never a cross 
word out of one of them af 

“ He used to say that it was like a hunt,” interrupted the red- 
headed girl firmly, “ with the judge as master of the hounds and 
the lawyers as the hounds, baying as they ran hot on the scent, 
and all the rest of us galloping hard at their heels—jury, spec- 
tators, public.” 

“ Sure,” said the reporter grimly. “ With the quarry waiting, 
bound and shackled and gagged till they catch up with him and 
tear him to pieces—it’s a great hunt all right, all right!” 

““Tt’s not a human being that they’re hunting, idiot—it’s 
truth.” 

“Truth ! ” The reporter’s laugh was loud and long and free 
enough to cause a dozen heads to turn. “‘ Oh, what you’re going 
to learn before you get out of here! A hunt for truth, is it ? 
Well, now, you get this straight : If that’s what you’re expect- 
ing to find here, you’ll save yourself a whole lot of bad minutes 
by taking the next train back to Philadelphia. Truth ! I’m not 
running down murder trials from the point of view of-interest, 
you understand. A really good one furnishes all the best points 
of a first-class dog fight and a highly superior cross-word puzzle, 
and that ought to be enough excitement for anyone. But if you 
think that the opposing counsel are honestly in pursuit of en- 
lightenment i 

A clear high voice cut through the rustle and clatter like a 
knite. 

“‘ His Honour ! His Honour the Court ! ” There was a mighty 
rustle of upheaval. 

‘“¢ Who’s that ? ” inquired a breathless voice at the reporter’s 
shoulder. 

‘¢ That’s the tallest and nicest court crier in the United States 
of America. Name’s Ben Potts. Best falsetto voice outside the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Kindly notice the central hair part 
and spit curls. And here we have none other than His Honour 
himself, Judge Anthony Bristed Carver.” 

“Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye!” chanted the court crier. 
“* All those having business before this honourable court draw 
near, give your attention and you shall be heard!” 
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The tall figure in flowing black moved deliberately toward 
the chair on the dais, which immediately assumed the aspect of 
a throne. Judge Carver’s sleek iron-gray head and aquiline face 
were an adornment to any courtroom. He swept a pair of bril- 
liant deep-set eyes over the room, seated himself, and reached 
for the gavel in one motion. 

“ And he’ll use it, too, believe you me,” murmured the re- 
porter with conviction. « Sternest old guy on the bench.” 

‘“* Where are the prisoners—where do they come from ?” 

“The defendants, as they whimsically prefer to be called for 
the time being, come through that little door to the left of the 
judge’s room ; that enormous red-faced, sandy-haired old duf- 
fer talking to the thin young man in the tortoise-shell glasses is 
Mrs. Ives’s counsel, Mr. Dudley Lambert ; the begoggled one 
is Mr. Bellamy’s counsel, Harrison Clark.” 

“‘ Where’s the prosecutor ?” 

“Oh, well, Mr. Farr is liable to appear almost anywhere, 
like Mephistopheles in Faust or that baby that so obligingly 
came out of the everywhere into the here. He’s all for the unex- 
pected—Ah, what did I tell you ? There he is now, conferring 
with the judge and the defence counsel.” 

The red-headed girl leaned forward eagerly. The slender 
individual, leaning with rather studied ease against the railing 
that hedged in the majesty of the law, suggested a curious cross 
between a promising light cf Tammany Hall and the youngest 
and handsomest of the Spanish Inquisitionists. Black hair that 
deserved the qualification of raven, a pale regular face that 
missed distinction by a destructive quarter of an inch, narrow 
blue eyes back of which stirred some restless fire, long slim 
hands—what was there about him that wasn’t just right ? Per- 
haps that dark coat fitted him just a shade too well, or that 
heavily brocaded tie in peacock blue—Well, at any rate, his 
slim elegance certainly made Lambert look like an awkward, 
cross, red-faced baby, for all his thatch of graying hair. 

“Here they come!” Even the reporter’s level, mocking 
voice was a trifle tense. 

The little door to the left of the judge opened and two people 
came in, as leisurely and tranquilly as though they were ad- 
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vancing toward easy chairs and a tea table before an open fire. 
A slight figure in a tan tweed suit, with a soft copper silk 
handkerchief at her throat and a little felt hat of the same 
colour pulled down over two wings of pale gold hair, levél hazel 
eyes under level dark brows, and a beautiful mouth, steady- 
lipped, generous, sensitive—the most beautiful mouth, thought 
the red-headed girl, that she had ever seen. She crossed the 
short distance between the door and the chair beside which 
stood Mr. Lambert with a light, boyish swing. She looked rather 
like a boy—a gallant, proud little boy, striding forward to re- 
ceive the victor’s laurels. Did murderesses walk like that ? 

Behind her came Stephen Bellamy, the crape band on his 
dark coat appalingly conspicuous ; only a few inches taller than 
Sue Ives, with dark hair lightly silvered, and a charming, sen- 
sitive, olive-skinned face. As they seated themselves, he flashed 
the briefest of smiles at his companion—a grave, consoling 
smile, singularly sweet—then turned an attentive countenance 
to the judge. Did a murderer smile like that ? 

The red-headed girl sat staring at them blankly. 

“Oh, Lord!” moaned the reporter at her side. “‘ Why did 
that old jackass Lambert let her come in here in that rig ? ” 
It he had the sense that God gives a dead duck he’d know that 
she ought to be wearing something black and frilly and pitiful 
instead of stamping around in brown leather Oxfords as though 
she were headed straight for the first tee instead of the electric 
chair: 

“Oh, don’t ! ” The red-headed girl’s voice was passionate in 
its protest. “ You don’t know what you're talking about. Look, 
wnat are they doing now ? What’s that wheel ? ” 

“‘ That’s for choosing the jury ; it looks as though they were 
going to start right now. Yes, they’re off ; that’s the sheriff spin- 
ning the wheel. He calls the names——-” 

“Timothy Forbes !” 

A stocky man with a small shrewd eye and a reddish mous 
tache wormed his way forward. 

“Number 1! Take your seat in the box.” 

“Will it take long ? ” asked the red-headed girl. 

“ Alexander Petty!” 
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“Not at this rate,” replied the reporter, watching the prog- 
ress toward the jury box of a tow-headed little man with steel- 
bowed spectacles and a suit a little shiny at the elbows. 

“ This is going to be just as rapid as the law allows, I under- 
stand. Both sides are rarin’ to go, and they’re not liable to 
touch their peremptory challenges ; and they’re not likely to 
challenge for cause, either, unless it’s a darned good cause.” 

“‘ Eliphalet Slocum ! ” 

A keen-faced elderly man with a mouth like a steel trap 
joined the men in the box. 

“It’s a special panel that they’re choosing from,”’ explained 
the reporter, lowering his voice cautiously as Judge Carver 
glanced ominously in his direction. “‘ Redfield’s pretty up and 
coming for a place of its size. All the obviously undesirables 
are weeded out, so it saves an enormous amount of time.” 

* Cesar Smith!” 

Mr. Smith advanced at a trot, his round, amiable counte- 
nance beamingly exposing three gold teeth to the pleased spec- 
tators. 

* Robert Angostini.” 

A dark and dapper individual with a silky black moustache 
slipped quietly by Mr. Smith. 

“Number 5, take your place in the box. ... George 
Hobart.” 

An amiable-looking youth in a brown Norfolk jacket ad- 
vanced briskly. 

“ Who’s that coming in now ? ” inquired the red-headed girl 
in a stealthy whisper. 

* Where 72 

“In the witnesses’ seats—over in the corner by the window. 
The tall man with the darling little old lady.” 

The reporter turned his head, his boredom lit by a transient 
gleam of interest. “ That ? That’s Pat Ives and his mother. 
She’s been subpeenaed by the State as a witness—God knows 
what for.” 

“IT love them when they wear bonnets,” said the red-headed 
girl. “ What’s he like? ” 

“Pat ? Well, take a good look at him ; that’s what he’s like.” 
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The red-headed girl obediently took a good look. Black hair, 
blue eyes, black with pain, set in a haggard, beautiful young 
face that looked white to the bone, a reckless mouth set in a 
line of desperation. 

“* He doesn’t look very contented,” she commented mildly. 

“And his looks don’t belie him, > the reporter assured her 
drily. “‘ Young Mr. Ives belongs to the romantic school—you 
know—the guardsman, the troubadour, the rover, and the 
lover ; the duel by candlelight, the rose in the moonlight, the 
dice, the devil and boots, saddle, to horse and away. The type 
that muffs it when he’s thrown into a show that deals in the 
crude realism of spilled kerosene and bloody rags and an Italian 
labourer’s stuffy little front parlour. Mix him up with that and 
he gets shadows under his eyes and three degrees of fever and 
bad dreams. Also, he gets a little irritable with reporters.” 

“Did you interview him ? ” inquired the red-headed girl in 
awe-stricken tones. 

“Well, that’s a nice way of putting it,” said the reporter 
thoughtfully. “I went around to the Ives’ house with one or 
two other scientific spirits on the night after Sue Ives and Bel- 
lamy were arrested—June twenty-first, if my memory serves 
me. We rang the doorbell none too optimistically, and the door 
opened so suddenly that we practically fell flat on our faces in 
the front hall. There stood the debonair Mr. ives, in his shirt 
sleeves, with as unatrractive a look on his face as I’ve ever 
seen in my life. 

“* Come right in, gentlemen,’ says he, and he made that 
sound unattractive too. ‘ I’m not mistaken, am I ? It’s the gen- 
tlemen of the press that I’m addressing ? ’ We allowed without 
too much enthusiasm that such was indeed the case, and in we 
came. ‘ Let’s get right down to business,’ he said. ‘ None of this 
absurd delicacy that uses up all your energy,’ says he. ‘ What 
you gentlemen want to know, I’m sure, is whether I was Made- 
leine Bellamy’s lover and whether my wife was her murderess. 
That’s about it, isn’t it ? ” 

“Tt was just about it, but somehow, the way he put it, it 
sounded not so good. ‘ Well,’ said Ives, ‘ I’ll give you a good 
straight answer to a good straight question. Get to hell out of 
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here!’ says he, and he yanks the front door open so wide that 
it would have let out an army. 

“ Just as I was thinking of something really bright to come 
back with, a nice soft little voice in the back of the hall said, 
[Oho Pat datling, do be careful. You’ll wake up the babies. em 
sure that these gentlemen will come back another time. And 
Mrs. Daniel Ives trotted up and put one hand on his arm and 
smiled a nice, worried, polite little smile at us. 

“And Pat darling smiled, too, not so everlastingly politely, 
and said, ‘I’m sure they will—lI’m sure of it. Four o’clock in 
the morning’s a good time too.’ And we decided that was as 
good a time as any and we went away from there. And here we 
are. And if you don’t look sharp they’ll have a jury before you 
understand why I know that Mr. Ives is the romantic type 
that lets realism get on his nerves. What number is that heading 
for the box now ? ” 

mOtto.cchultz,| 

A cozy white-headed cherub trotted energetically up. 

“Number 10, take your place in the box!” 

* Joshiah Morgan !” 

“Gosh, they’ll get the whole panel in under an hour!” 
exulted the reporter. “ Look at the fine hatchet face on Morgan, 
will you ? I bet the fellow that tries to sell Josh a lame horse 
will live to rue the day.” 

“ Charles Stuyvesant !” 

Charles Stuyvesant smiled pleasantly at the sheriff, his fine 
iron-gray head and trim shoulders standing out sharply against 
his overgroomed and undergroomed comrades in the box. 

“Number 12, take your place in the box! You and each of 
you do solemnly swear that you will well and truly try Stephen 
Bellamy and Susan Ives, and a true verdict give according to 
the law and evidence, so help you God.” 

Above the Staver sew ering murmur the red-headed girl 
begged nervously, “ What happens now? ” 

cant Won erecess maybe—wait, the judge is addressing 
the jury.” 

Judge Carver’s deep voice rang out impressively in the still 
courtroom : 
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“Gentlemen of the jury, you will now be given the usual 
admonition—that you are not to discuss this case amongst your- 
selves, or allow anybody else to discuss it with you, outside your 
own body. You are not to form or express any opinion about 
the merits of the controversy. You are to refrain from speaking 
of it to anybody, or from allowing anybody to speak to you 
with respect to any aspect of this case. If this occurs you will 
communicate it to the Court at once. You are to keep your 
judgment open until the defendants have had their side of the 
case heard, and, lastly, you are to make up your judgment 
solely on the law, which is the last thing that you will hear from 
the Court in its charge. Until then, you will not be able to 
render a verdict in accordance with the law, and therefore you 
must suspend judgment until that time. The Court is dismissed 
for the noon recess. We will reconvene at one o’clock.” 

The red-headed girl turned eyes round as saucers on the 
reporter. “ Don’t they come back till one ? ” 

“They do not.” 

“What do we do until then?” 

“We eat. There’s a fair place on the next corner.” 

The red-headed gizl waved it away. “ Oh, I couldn’t possibly 
eat—not possibly. It’s like the first time I went to the theatre ; 
1 was only seven, but I remember it perfectly. I sat spang in the 
middle of the front row, just like this, and I made my governess 
take me three quarters of an hour too early, and I sat there 
getting sicker and sicker from pure excitement, wondering what 
kind of a new world was behind that curtain—what kind of 
a strange, beautiful, terrible world. I sat there feeling more 
frightful every second, and all of a sudden the curtain went up 
with a jerk and I let out a shriek that made everyone in the 
theatre and on the stage jump three feet in the air. I feel 
exactly like that now.” 

“Weil, get hold of yourself. Shrieking isn’t popular around 
here. If you sit right there like a good quiet child I may bring 
you back an apple. I don’t promise anything, but I may.” 

She was still sitting there when he came back with the apple, 
crunched up in her chair, staring at the jury box with eyes 
rounder than ever. 
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“Isn’t it nearly time ? ” She eyed the apple ungratefully. 

“Tt is. Come on now, eat it, and I’ll show you what I’ve got 
in my pocket.” 

* Show ? ” 

“The jury list—names, addresses, ages, professions and all. 
Two of them are under thirty, three under forty, four under 
fifty, two under sixty, one sixty-two. Three merchants, two 
clerks, two farmers, an insurance man, an accountant, a radio 
expert, a jeweller and a banker. Not a bad list at all, if you ask 
me. Charles Stuyvesant’s the only one that won’t have a good 
clubby time of it. He’s one of the richest bankers in New York.” 

“ He looked it,” said the red-headed girl. “ What will they do 
when they come back ? ” 

* Well, if they’re good, the prosecutor’s going to make them 
a nice little speech.” 

** Who is the prosecutor ? Is he well known? ” 

“Mr. Daniel Farr is a promising young lad of about forty 
who is extremely well known in these parts, and if you asked 
him his own unbiassed opinion of his abilities, he would un- 
doubtedly tell you that with a bit of luck he ought to be Presi- 
dent of these United States in the next ten years.” 

“And what do you think of him ? ” 

“ Well, I think that he may be, at that, and I add in passing 
that I consider that no tribute to the judgment of these United 
States. He’s about as shrewd as they make’em, but I’m not con- 
vinced that he’s a very good lawyer. He goes in too much for 
purple patches and hitting about three inches below the belt 
for my simple tastes. And he works on the theory that the jury 
is not quite all there, which may be amply justified but is a 
little trying for the innocent bystander. He goes in for poetry, 
too-—oh, not Amy Lowell or Ezra Pound, but something along 
the lines of ‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not 
honour more,’ and ‘ How dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
childhood ’—you know the kind of thing—deep stuff:” 

‘Ts he successful ? ” 

“Oh, by all manner of means. Twenty years ago he was cad- 
die master at the Rosemont Country Club ; five years before 
that he was a caddie there. America, my child, is the land of 
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opportunity. He’s magnificent when he gets started on the idle 
rich ; it’s all right to be rich if you’re not idle—or well born. 
If you’re one of those well born society devils, you might just 
as well go and jump in the lake, if you ask Mr. Farr.”, 

“ Does he still live in Rosemont ? ” 

“No, hasn’t lived there for nineteen years; but I don’t 
believe that he’s forgotten one single snub or tip that he got in 
the good old days. Every now and then you can see him stop 
and turn them over in his mind.” 

“ What’s Mr. Lambert like? ” 

“* Ah, there is a horse of a different colour—a cart horse of 
a different colour, if I may go so far. Mr. Dudley Lambert is 
a lawyer who knows everything that there is to know about 
wills and trusts and estates, and not another blessed thing in 
the world. If he’s as good now as he was when I heard him in 
a case two years ago, he’s terrible. I can’t wait to hear him.” 

The red-headed girl looked pale. “ Oh, then, why did she get 
him!” 

“ Ah, thereby hangs a tale. Mr. Lambert was a side kick of 
old Curtiss Thorne—handled his estate and everything—and 
being a crusty old bachelor from the age of thirty on, he idolized 
the Thorne children. Sue was his pet. She still calls him Uncle 
Dudley, and when the split came between Sue and her father 
he stuck to Sue. So I suppose that it was fairly natural that she 
turned to him when this thing burst ; he’s always handled all 

her affairs, and he’s probably told her that he’s the best lawyer 
this side of the Rocky Mountains. He believes it.” 

“‘ How old is he?” ~ 

“ Sixty-three—plenty old enough to know better. You might 
take everything that I say about these guys with a handful of 
salt; it’s only fair to inform you that they are anything but pop- 
ular with the Fourth Estate. The only person that talks less in 
this world than Dudley Lambert is Daniel Farr ; either of them 
would make a closed steel trap seem like a chatterbox. Stephen 
Bellamy’s counsel is Lambert’s junior partner and under both 
his thumbs ; he’d be a nice chap if he didn’t have lockjaw.” 

‘Don’t they tell you anything at all?” inquired the red- 
headed girl sympathetically. 
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“They tell us that there’s been a murder,” replied the re- 
porter gloomily. “ And I’m telling you that it’s the only murder 
that ever took place in the United States of America where the 
Press has been treated like an orphan child by everyone that 
knows one earthly thing about it. Not one word of the hearing 
before the grand jury has leaked out to anyone ; we haven’t 
been given the name of one witness, and whatever the State’s 
case against Stephen Bellamy and Susan Ives may be, it’s a 
carefully guarded secret between Mr. Danie] Farr and Mr. 
Daniel Farr. The defence is just as expansive. So don’t believe 
all you hear from me. Id boil the lot of em in oil. Here comes 
Ben Potts. To be continued in our next.” 

The red-headed girl wasn’t listening to him ; she was watch- 
ing the dark figure of the prosecutor, moving leisurely forward 
toward the little space where twelve men were seating them- 
selves quietly and unostentatiously in their stiff, uncomfortable 
chairs. Twelve men—-twelve everyday, ordinary, average men 
She drew a sharp breath and turned her face away for a 
minute. The curtain was going up. 

“‘ May it please Your Honour ”—the prosecutor’s voice was 
very low, but as penetrating as though he were a hand-breadth 
away—‘“ may it please Your Honour and gentlemen of the jury: 
On the night of the nineteenth of June, 1926, a little less than 
four months ago, a singularly cruel and ruthless murder took 
place not ten miles from the spot in which we have met to try 
the two who are accused of perpetrating it. On that summer 
night, which was made for youth and love and beauty, a girl 
who was young and beautiful and most desperately in love 
came out through the starlight to meet her lover. She had no 
right to meet him. She was another man’s wife, he was another 
woman’s husband. But love had made her reckless, and she 
came, with a black cloak flung over her white lace dress, and 
silver slippers that were made for dancing on feet that were 
made to dance—and that had danced for the last time. She 
was bound for the gardener’s cottage on one of the largest and 
oldest estates in the neighbourhood, known as Orchards. At 
the time of the murder, it was not occupied, and the house was 
for sale. She was hurrying, because she feared that she was late 
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and that her lover might be waiting. But it was not love that 
waited for her in the little sitting room of the gardener’s cottage. 

“* Tf you men who sit here in judgment of her murderers think 
harshly of that pretty, flushed, enchanted girl hurrying through 
the night to her tryst, remember that that tryst was with death, 
not with love, and be gentle with her, even in your thoughts. 
She has paid more dearly for the crime of loving not wisely but 
too well than many of her righteous sisters. 

““ Next morning, at about ten o’clock, Mr. Herbert Conroy, 
a real-estate agent, arrived at the gardener’s cottage with a 
prospective client for the estate who wished to inspect the 
property. As he came up on the little porch he was surprised to 
see that the front door was slightly ajar, and thinking that 
sneak thieves might have broken in, he pushed it farther open 
and went in. 

“The first floor at the right of the narrow hall was the 
sitting room—what was known by the people who had formerly 
used it as the front parlour. Mr. Conroy stepped across its 
threshold, and his eyes fell on a truly appalling sight. Stretched 
out on the floor before him was a young woman in a white lace 
evening gown. A chair was overturned beside her. Either there 
had been a struggle or the chair had been upset as she fell. At 
her feet were the fragments of a shattered lamp chimney and 
china shade and a brass lamp. 

“The girl’s white frock was stained with blood from throat 
to hem ; her silk stockings were clotted with it ; even her silver 
slippers were ruinously stained. She was known to have been 
wearing a string of pearls, her wedding ring, and three sapphire- 
and-diamond rings when she left home. These jewels were miss- 
ing. The girl on the floor—the girl who had been wilfully and 
cruelly stabbed to death—the girl whose pretty frock had been 
turned into a ghastly mockery, was Madeleine Bellamy, of 
whose murder thetwo defendants before you are jointly accused. 

“The man on trial is Stephen Bellamy the husband of the 
murdered girl. The woman who sits beside him is Susan Ives, 
the wife of Patrick Ives, who was the lover of Madeleine 
Bellamy and to whom she was going on that ill-starred night 
in June. 
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‘“* Murder, gentlemen, is an ugly and repellent thing ; but this 
murder, I think that you will agree, is a peculiarly ugly and 
repellent one. It is repellent because it is the State’s contention 
that it was committed by a woman of birth, breeding, and re- 
finement, to whose every instinct the very thought should have 
been abhorrent—because this lady was driven to this crime by 
a motive singularly sordid—because at her side stood a devoted 
husband, changed by jealousy to a beast to whom the death of 
his wife had become more precious than her life. It is peculiarly 
repellent because we propose to show that these two, with 
her blood still on their hands, were cool, collected, and de- 
liberate enough to remove the jewels that she wore from her 
dead body in order to make this murder seem to involve robbery 
as a motive. 

“Jn order to be able fully to grasp the significance of the 
evidence that we propose to present to you, it is necessary that 
you should know something of the background against which 
these actors played their tragic parts. As briefly as possible, 
then, I will sketch it for you. 

* Bellechester County—your county, gentlemen, and thank 
God, my county—contains as many beautiful homes and de- 
lightful communities as any countyin this state—or in any other 
state, for that matter—and no more delightful one exists than 
that of Rosemont, a small village about ten miles south of this 
courthouse. The village itself is a flourishing little place, but 
the real centre of attraction is the country club, about two miles 
from the village limits. About this centre cluster some charming 
homes, and in one of the most charming of them, a low, ram- 
bling, remodelled farmhouse, lived Patrick Ives and his wife. 
Patrick Ives is a man of about thirty-two who has made a sur- 
prising place for himself as a partner in one of the most con- 
servative and successful investment banking houses in New 
York. I say surprising advisedly, for everyone was greatly sur- 
prised when about seven years ago he married Susan Thorne 
and settled down to serious work for the first time in his life. 
Up till that time, with the exception of two years at the front 
establishing a brilliant war record, he seems to have spent most 
of his time perfecting his golf game and his fox-trotting abilities 
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and devoting the small portion of time that remained at his 
disposal to an anzmic real-estate business. According to all 
reports, he was—and is—likable, charming and immensely 
popular.” 

“ Just one moment, Mr. Farr,” Judge Carver’s deep tones cut 
abruptly across the prosecutor’s clear, urgent voice. “ Do you 
propose to prove all these statements ? ” 

“ Certainly, Your Honour.” 

““T do not wish in any way to hamper you, but some of this 
seems a little far afield.” 

“TI can assure Your Honour that the State proposes to 
connect all these facts with its case.” 

“Very well, you may proceed.” 

“* At the time of the murder Mr. Ives’s household consisted 
of his wife, Susan Thorne Ives; his two children, Peter and 
Polly, aged five and six ; his mother, Mrs. Daniel Ives, to whom 
he has always been an unusually devoted son ; a nursery gover- 
ness, Miss Kathleen Page ; and some six or seven servants. The 
only member of the household who concerns us immediately 
is Susan, or, as she is known to her friends, Sue Ives. 

“Mrs. Ives is a most unusual woman. The youngest child 
and only daughter of the immensely wealthy Curtiss Thorne, 
she grew up on the old Thorne estate, Orchards, the idol of her 
father and her two brothers. Her mother died shortly after she 
was born. There was no luxury, no indulgence to which she 
was not accustomed from her earliest childhood. She was bril- 
liantly intellectual and excelled at every type of athletics. So- 
ciety, apparently, interested her very little ; but there was not a 
trophy that she did not promptly capture at either golf or 
tennis. She was not particularly attractive to men, according to 
local gossip, in spite of being witty, accomplished, and charm- 
ing—perhaps she was too witty and too accomplished for their 
peace of mind. At any rate, she set the entire community by the 
ears about seven years ago by running off with the handsome 
and impecunious Patrick Ives, just back from the war. 

“ Old Curtiss Thorne, who detested Patrick Ives and had 
other plans for her, cut her off without a cent-—and died two 
years later without a cent himself, ruined by the collapse of his 
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business during the deflation of 1921. Just what happened to 
Patrick and Susan Ives during the three years after the elope- 
ment, no one knows. They disappeared into the maelstrom of 
New York. Mrs. Daniel Ives joined them, and somehow they 
must have managed to keep from starving to death. Two chil- 
dren were born to Susan Ives, and finally Patrick persuaded 
this investment house to try him out as a bond salesman. It 
developed that he had a positive genius for the business, and 
his rise has been spectacular in the extreme. ‘He is considered 
to-day one of the most promising young men in the Street. 

“ At the end of four years, the Iveses and their babies re- 
turned to Rosemont. They bought an old farmhouse with some 
seven or eight acres about a mile from the club, remodelled it, 
landscaped it, put in a tennis court, and became the most 
sought-after young couple in Rosemont. On the surface, they 
seemed ideally happy. Two charming children, a charming 
home, plenty of money, congenial enough tastes—such things 
should go far to create a paradise, shouldn’t they ? Well, down 
this smooth, easy, flower-strewn, and garlanded path Patrick 
and Susan Ives were hurrying straight toward hell. In order to 
understand why this was true, you must know something of 
two other people and their lives. 

“¢ About a mile and a half from the Ives’ house was another 
farmhouse, on the outskirts of the village, but this one had not 
been remodelled. It was small, shabby, in poor repair—no 
tennis court, no gardens, a cheap portable garage, a meagre half 
acre of land inadequately surrounded by a rickety fence. Every- 
thing is comparative in this world. To the dwellers in tene- 
ments and slums, that house would have been a little palace. 
To the dweller in the stone palaces that line the Hudson, it 
would be a slum. To Madeleine Bellamy, whose home it was, it 
was undoubtedly a constant humiliation and imitation. 

“* Mimi Bellamy—in all likelihood no one in Rosemont had 
heard her called Madeleine since the day that she was chris- 
tened—Mimi Bellamy was an amazingly beautiful creature. 
‘ Beauty ’ is a much cheapened and battered word ; in murder 
trials it is loosely applied to either the victim or the murderess 
if either of them happened to be under fifty and not actually 
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deformed. I am not referring to that type of beauty., Mimi 
Bellamy’s beauty was of the type that in Trojan days launched 
a thousand ships and in these days launches a musical comedy. 
Hers was beauty that is a disastrous gift—not the common- 
place prettiness of a small-town belle, though such, it seems, 
was the role in which fate had cast her. 

“T am showing you her picture, cut from the local paper— 
crudely taken, crudely printed, many times enlarged, yet even 
all these factors cannot dim her radiance. It was taken shortly 
before she died—not two months before, as a matter of fact. 
It cannot give the flowerlike beauty of her colouring, the red- 
gold hair, the sea-blue eyes, the exquisite flush of exultant 
youth that played about her like an enchantment ; but perhaps 
even this cold, black-and-white shadow of a laughing girl in 
a flowered frock will give you enough of a suggestion of her 
warm enchantment to make the incredible disaster that resulted 
from that enchantment more credible. It is for that purpose 
that I am showing it to you now, and to remind you, if you 
feel pity for another woman, that never more again in all this 
world will that girl’s laughter be heard, young and care- 
less and joyous. I ask you most solemnly to remember 
that. 

**Mimi Dawson Bellamy was the daughter of the village 
dressmaker, who had married Frederick Dawson, a man con- 
siderably above her socially, as he was a moderately successful 
real-estate broker in the village of Rosemont. He was by no 
manner of means a member of the local smart set, however, 
‘and was not even a member of the country club. They lived in 
a comfortable, unpretentious house a little off the main street, 
and in the boarding-house next to them lived Mrs. Daniel Ives 
and her son Patrick. 

“Mrs. Ives, a widow, was very highly regarded im the vil- 
lage, to which she had come many years previously, and was 
extremely industrious in her efforts to supplement their meagre 
income. She gave music lessons, did mending, looked after small 
children whose mothers were at the movies, and did everything 
in her power to assist her son, whose principal contribution 
to their welfare up to the time that he was twenty-one seemed 
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to be a genuine devotion to his mother. At that age Mr. Daw- 
son took him in to work with him in the real-estate business, 
hoping that his charm and engaging manners would make up 
for his lack of experience and industry. To a certain extent 
they did, but they created considerably more havoc with Mr. 
Dawson’s beautiful daughter than they did with his clients. 
A boy-and-girl affair immediately sprang up between these two 
—the exquisite, precocious child of seventeen and the hand- 
some boy of twenty-two were seen everywhere together, and 
it was a thoroughly understood thing that Mimi Dawson and 
Pat Ives were going together, and that one of these days they 
would go as far as the altar. 

“A year later war was declared. Patrick Ives enlisted at 
once, and was among the first to reach France. The whole 
village believed that if he came back alive he would marry 
Mimi. But they were counting without Mimi. 

“War, gentlemen, changed more things than the map of 
Europe. ies changed the entire social map in many an American 
community ; it changed, drastically and surprisingly, the social 
map of the community of Rosemont in the county of Belle- 
chester. For the first time since the country club was built and 
many of the residents of New York discovered that it was pos- 
sible to live in the country and work in the city, the barrier 
between the villagers and the country club members was low- 
ered, and over this lowered barrier stepped Mimi Dawson, 
straight into the charmed sewing circles, knitting circles, Red 
Cross circles, bandage-making circles that had sprung up over-., 
night—straight, moreover, into the charmed circle of society, 
about whose edges she had wistfully hovered—and straight. 
moreover, into the life of Elliot Farwell. 

“Elliot Farwell was the younger brother of Mrs. George 
Dallas, at whose house met the Red Cross Circle of which 
Mrs. Dallas was president. Many of the village girls were 
asked to join her class in bandage making—after all, we were 
fighting this war to make the world safe for democracy, so why 
not be democratic ? A pair of hands from the village was just 
as good as a pair of hands from the club—possibly better. So 
little Mimi Dawson found herself sitting next to the great 
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Miss Thorne, wrapping wisps of cotton about bits of wood and 
going home to the village with rapidly increasing regularity in 
Mr. Elliot Farwell’s new automobile, quite without the know- 
ledge or sanction of Mr. Farwell’s sister, whose democracy 
might not have stood the strain. 

“ Elliot Farwell was one of the two or three young men left 
in Rosemont. His eyes made it impossible for him to get into 
any branch of the service, so he remained peaceably at home, 
attending to a somewhat perfunctory business in the city as a 
promoter. He would have had to be blind enough to require 
the services of a dog and a tin cup not to have noted Mimi 
Dawson’s beauty, however ; as a matter of fact, he noted it so 
intently that three months after peace was declared and three 
weeks before Patrick Ives returned from the war. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Dawson announced the engagement of their 
daughter Madeleine to Mr. Elliot Farwell—and a startled 
world. Not the least startled member of this world, possibly, 
was Susan Thorne, to whom young Farwell had been moder- 
ately attentive for several years. 

*“* Such was the state of affairs when the tide of exodus to 
Europe turned, and back on the very crest of the incoming 
waves rode Major Patrick Ives, booted, spurred, belted, and 
decorated—straight over the still-lowered barrier into the very 
heart of the country-club set. He was, not unnaturally, charmed 
with his surroundings, and apparently the fact that he found 
Mimi Dawson already installed there with a fiance did not 
dampen his spirits in the slightest. From the day that he first 
went around the golf course with Susan Thorne, he was as 
invariably at her side as her shadow. Mr. Curtiss Thorne’s 
open and violent disapproval left them unchastened and in- 
separable. Apparently they found the world well lost, as did 
Farwell and his fiancée. And into the midst of this idyllic scene, 
a month or so later, wanders the last of our actors, Stephen 
Bellamy. 

“¢ Stephen Bellamy was older than these others—seven years 
older than Susan Thorne or Patrick Ives, twelve years older 
than the radiant Mimi. He was the best friend of Susan’s 
elder brother Douglas, and a junior partner of Curtiss Thorne. 
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He had done well in the war, as he had in his business, and he 
was generally supposed to be the best masculine catch in Rose- 
mont—intelligent, distinguished, and thoroughly substantial. 
It was everybody’s secret that Curtiss Thorne wanted him for 
his son-in-law, and he and Elliot Farwell were the nearest ap- 
proaches to beaus that Susan Thorne had had before the war. 

“* Within a week of their respective returns, she had lost both 
of them. The sober, reserved, conservative Stephen Bellamy 
fell even more violently and abjectly a victim to Mimi Daw- 
son’s charms than had Elliot Farwell. The fact that she was 
engaged to another man who had been at least a pleasant 
acquaintance of his did not seem to deter Mr. Bellamy for a 
second. At any rate, the third week in June in 1919 brought 
three shocks to the conservative community of Rosemont that 
left it rocking for many moons to come. On Monday, after a 
violent and public quarrel with Farwell, Mimi Dawson broke 
her engagement to him; on Wednesday Sue Thorne eloped 
with Patnck Ives, and on Thursday Miss Dawson and Mr. 
Bellamy were bed by the justice of the peace in this very 
courthouse. 

“Tt is a long stride from that amazing week in June to 
another June, but I ask you to make it with me. In the seven 
years that have passed, the seeds that were sown in those far- 
off days——seeds of discord, of heartbreak, of envy and malice— 
have waxed and grown into a mighty vine, heavy with bitter 
fruit ; and the day of harvest is at hand—and the hands of 
the harvesters shall be red. But on this peaceful sunny summer 
afternoon of the nineteenth of June, 1926, those who are sit- 
ting in the vine’s shadow seem to find it a tranquil and a 
pleasant place. 

“Tt is five o’clock at the Rosemont Country Club, and the 
people that I have brought before you in the brief time at my 
disposal are gathered on the lawn in front of the club; the 
golfers are just coming in; it is the prettiest and gayest hour 
of the day. Mimi Bellamy is there, waiting for her husband. 
She has driven over in their little car to take him home for 
supper ; it is parked just now beside Sue Ives’s sleek and shining 
car with its sleek and shining chauffeur, and possibly Mimi 
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Bellamy is wondering what strange fate makes one man a fail- 
ure in the world of business and another a success. For the 
industrious and intelligent Stephen Bellamy has never re- 
covered from the setback that he received when Curtiss Thorne’s 
business crashed ; he is still struggling valiantly to keep a roof 
over his wife’s enchanting head—he can do little more. True, 
they have a maid of all work and a man of all work ; but Sue 
Ives, who married the village ne’er-do-well, has eight servants 
and three cars and the prettiest gardens in Rosemont. So 
does fate make fools of the shrewdest of us! ‘ 

“ Gathered about in little groups are the George Dallases, 
Elliot Farwell, and Richard Burgoyne, the man with whom he 
keeps bachelor hall in a small bungalow near the village ; the 
Ned Conroys and Sue Ives, whose husband has been cheated out 
of golf by a business engagement in the city, in spite of the 
fact that it is Saturday afternoon. She has, however, found an- 
other cavalier. Seated on the club steps, a little apart from the 
others, she is deep in conversation with Elliot Farwell, who 
is consuming his third highball in rapid succession. Gentlemen, 
if I could let you eavesdrop on the seemingly casual and actu- 
ally momentous discussion that is going on behind those 
amiable masks, much that is dark to you now would be clear 
as day. I ask your patient and intelligent interest until that 
moment arrives. It will arrive, I promise you. 

** For here, on this sunlit lawn, I propose to leave them for 
the present. Others will tell you what happened from that sun- 
lit moment until the dark and dreadful one in the gardener’s 
little cottage, when a knife rose and fell. I have not gone thus 
exhaustively into the shadowy past from which these figures 
sprang in order to retail to you the careless chatter of a country 
club and a country village. I have gone into it because I have 
felt it entirely imperative that you should know the essential 
facts in the light of which you will be able to read more clearly 
the evidence that I am about to submit to you. It is inevitable 
that each one of you must say to himself as you sit there : ‘ How 
is it possible that this young woman seated before our eyes, 
charming, well bred, sheltered, controlled, intelligent—how is 
it possible that this woman can have wilfully, brutally, and 
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deliberately murdered another woman ? How is it possible that 
the man seated beside her, a gentleman born and bred, irre- 
proachable in every phase ai his past life, can have en and 
abetted her in her project ?’ 

“‘ How are these things possible, you ask ? Gentlemen, I say 
to you that we expect to prove that these things are not pos- 
sible—we expect to prove that these things are certain. I am 
speaking neither rashly nor lightly when I assure you that the 
State believes that it candemonstrate their certainty beyond the 
shadow of a possible doubt. I am not seeking a conviction ; I am 
no bloodhound baying for a victim. If you can find it in your 
hearts when I have done with this case to hold these two guilt- 
less, you will, indeed, be fortunate—and I can find in my heart 
no desire to deprive you of that good fortune. It is my most 
painful duty, however, to place the facts before you and to let 
them speak for themselves. 

“T ask you, gentlemen, to bear these things in mind. Susan 
Ives is a woman accustomed to luxury and security ; she has 
once before been roughly deprived of it. What dreadful scars 
those three years in New York left on the gallant and spirited 
girl who went so recklessly to face them we can only surmise. 
But perhaps it is sufficient to say that the scars seared so deep 
that they sealed her lips forever. I have not been able to dis- 
cover that she has mentioned them to one solitary soul, and I 
have questioned many. She was threatened with a hideous repe- 
tition of this nightmare. Her religious principles, as you will 
learn, prevented her from ever accepting or seeking a divorce, 
and she was too intelligent not to be fully aware that if Patrick 
Ives ran away with Mimi Bellamy, he would inevitably have 
lost his position in the ultra-conservative house in which he was 
a partner, and thus be absolutely precluded from providing for 
her or her children, even if he had so desired. 

“The position of a young woman thrown entirely on her 
own resources, with two small children on her hands, is a 
desperate one, and it is our contention that Susan Ives turned 
to desperate remedies. Added to this terror was what must have 
been a truly appalling hatred for the girl who was about to turn 
her sunny and sheltered existence into a nightmare. Cupidity, 
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love, revenge—every murder in this world that is not the result 
of adrunken blow springs from one of these motives. Gentlemen, 
the State contends that Susan Ives was moved by all three. 

“ As for Stephen Bellamy, his idolatry of his young and beau- 
tiful wife was his life—a drab and colourless life save for the 
light and colour that she brought to it. When he discovered that 
she had turned that idolatry to mockery, madness descended on 
him—the madness that sent Othello staggering to his wife’s 
bed with death in his hands ; the madness that has caused that 
wretched catch phrase ‘the unwritten law’ to become almost as 
potent as our written code—to our shame, be it said. Do not be 
deceived by the memory of that phrase, gentlemen. There was 
another law, written centuries ago in letters of flame on the 
peaks of a mountain—‘ Thou shalt not kill.” Remember that 
law written in flame and forget the one that has been traced 
only in the blood of its victims. These two before you stand 
accused of breaking that law, written on Sinai—that sacred 
law on which hangs all the security of the society that we have 
so laboriously wrought out of chaos and horror—and we are 
now about to show you why they are thus accused. 

“From the first step that each took toward the dark way 
that was to lead them to the room in the gardener’s cottage, we 
will trace them—to its very threshold—across its threshold. 
There I will leave them, my duty will have been done. Yours, 
gentlemen, will be yet to do, and I am entirely convinced that, 
however painful, however hateful, however dreadful, it may 
seem to you, you will not shrink from performing that duty.” 

The ‘compelling voice with its curious ring fell abruptly to 
silence—a silence that lingered, deepened, and then abruptly 
broke into irrepressible and incautious clamour. 

“ Silence ! Silence!” 

Ben Potts’s voice and Judge Carver’s gavel thundered down 
the voices. 

“ Once and for all, this courtroom is not a place for con- 
versation. Kindly remain silent while you are in it. Court is 
dismissed for the day. It will convene again at ten to-morrow.” 

The red-headed girl dragged stiffly to her feet. The first 
day of the Bellamy trial was over. 


CHAP TERE! 


HE red-headed gitl was late. The clock over the court 
room door said three minutes past ten. She flung herself- 
breathless, into the seat next to the lanky young man, 

and inquired in a tragic whisper, “‘ Have they started ? ” 

“Nope,” replied that imperturbable individual. “ Calm 
yourself. You haven’t missed a single hear ye. Your hat’s a 
good deal over one eye.” 

“J ran all the way from the station,” gasped the red-headed 
girl. “‘ Every step. There’s not a taxi in this whole abominable 
place. And you were gone last night before I had a chance to 
ask you what you thought of the prosecutor’s speech.” 

“Perhaps that’s why I went.” 

“No, truly, what did you think of it?” 

“Well, I think that boys being boys, jurors being jurors, 
prosecutors being prosecutors, and Mrs. Patrick Ives being 
Mrs. Patrick Ives, he did about as well as could be expected— 
better than I expected.” 

** He can’t prove all those things, can he ? ” asked the red- 
headed girl, looking a little pale. 

“ Ah, that’s it! When you get right down to it, the only 
things of any importance that he claimed he was going to 
prove were in one last sentence: That Bellamy and Sue Ives 
met and went to the front parlour of the gardener’s cottage, to 
confront Mimi Bellamy—that’s his case. And a pretty good 
case, too, if you ask me. The rest of it was just a lot of good 
fancy, expansive words strung together in order to create pity, 
horror, prejudice, and suspicion in the eyes of the jury. And 
granted that purpose, they weren’t bad words, though there 
were a few bits that absolutely yelled for ‘ Hearts and Flowers ’ 
on muted strings somewhere in the background—that little 
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piece about going through the starlight to her lover.” 

“T thought the idea was that the prosecutor was after ‘truth, 
not a conviction,” said the red-headed girl gravely. 

“The ideal, not the idea, my child. You didn’t precisely get 
the notion that he was urging the jury to consider that, though 
there was a pretty strong case against Mrs. Ives and Stephen 
Bellamy, there were a whole lot of other people who might 
have done it too—or did you?” 

“ He certainly said most distinctly that he wasn’t any blood- 
hound baying for a victim.” 

“Well, if he isn’t, Pll bet that he gives such a good imi- 
tation of one that if Eliza should happen to hear him while 
she was crossing the ice she’d take two cakes at one jump. 
What did I tell you about Mr. Farr and the classics ? Did you 
get ‘she loved not wisely but too well’ ? That beats ‘I could 
not not love thee, dear, so much.’ ” 

Ben Potts’s high, clear voice pulled them abruptly to their 
feet. “The Court:!,”’ 

Through the little door behind the dais came the tall figure 
of Judge Carver, his spacious silks folding him in dignity— 
rather a splendid figure. The jury, the counsel, the defendants 
—Mrs. Ives was wearing the same hat. 

“ Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All those having business 
before this honourable Court draw near, give your attention, 
and you shall be heard!” 

The clear singsong was drowned in the rustle of those in the 
courtroom sinking back into their seats. 

“Ts Mr. Conroy in court ?” 

“Mr. Herbert Conroy!” intoned the crier. 

All heads turned to watch the small spare figure hurrying 
down the aisle toward the witness box. 

“You do solemnly swear that the testimony that you shall 
give to the Court and jury in this case now on trial shall be 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God?” 

66 if do.”’ 

Mr. Conroy’s faded blue eyes darted about him quietly as 
he mounted the stand, as though he were looking for a way out. 
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“ Mr. Conroy, what is your profession ? ” 

“T am a real-estate broker.” 

“Ts your office in Rosemont ? ” 

“No, sir; my office is in New York. My home, however, is 
in Brierdale, about three miles north of Rosemont.” 

“ Have you the agency of the Thorne property, Orchards ? ” 

“JT have.” 

“To whom does that property belong?” 

“Tt was left by Mr. Curtiss Thorne’s will to his two sons, 
Charles and Douglas. Charles was killed in the war, and it 
therefore reverted to the elder son, Douglas. He is now the 
sole owner.” 

“‘ And he placed it with you to sell ? ” 

“To sell or to rent—preferably to sell.” 

“ Have you had offers for it ?” 

“None that we regarded as satisfactory ; it was too large 
a property to appeal to the average man in the market for a 
country home, as it consisted of more than eighty acres and 
a house of twenty-four rooms. On the afternoon of the nine- 
teenth of June, 1926, however, I showed the photographs of 
the house to a gentleman from Cleveland who was about 
to transfer his business to the East. He was delighted with them 
and made no quibble about the price if the property proved 
to be all that it seemed.” 

“You were in New York at this time ? ” 

“Yes ; and a dinner engagement there prevented me from 
taking him out to Rosemont that afternoon. He was extremely 
anxious, however, to see it as soon as possible, as he was 
leaving for the West the following afternoon. So I arranged to 
take him next morning at nine o’clock.” 

“ And did so?” 

“And did so.” 

“Now will you be good enough to tell us, Mr. Conroy, just 
what happened when you arrived with this gentleman at 
Orchards on the morning of the twentieth ? ” 

‘We drove out from New York in my roadster, arriving at 
the lodge gates of the property shortly after nine o’clock, I 
should say. I was to collect the keys under the doormat at the 
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gardener’s cottage, which was halfway between the lodge and 
the main. house og 

“ Just a moment, Mr. Conroy. Was the lodge occupied ? ” 

“No; at this particular time no building on the place was 
occupied. In Mr. Curtiss Thorne’s day, the lodge was occupied 
by the chauffeur and his family, the gardener’s cottage by the 
gardener and his family, and there was another cottage used 
by a farmer on the extreme western boundary. None of these 
had been occupied for some time, with the exception of the 
gardener’s cottage, whose occupants had been given a vacation 
of two months in order to visit their aged parents in Italy. 
Shall I go on?” 

Pleaser? 

“The gardener’s cottage is a low five-room building at a 
bend of the road, and is practically concealed as you approach 
it from the main driveway by the very high shrubbery that 
surrounds it—lilacs, syringa, and the like. There is a little 
drive that shoots off from the main driveway and circles the 
cottage, and we drove in there, to the front of the house, and 
mounted the steps to the front porch, as my client wished to 
see the interior. Just as I bent down to secure the keys, I 
was surprised to see that the door was slightly ajar. I picked 
up the keys, pushed it farther open, and went in, rather ex- 
pecting that sneak thieves might have preceded me.” 

Mr. Conroy paused for a moment in his steady, precise 
narrative, his pale face a little paler. “ Shall I continue ? ” 

* Certainly.” 

“On my left was the dining room, with the door closed ; 
on my right, the room known as the parlour. The door was 
open, but only a small section of the room was visible from the 
corridor, and it was not until I had crossed the threshold that 
I realized that.something frightful had occurred. In the corner 
of the room farthest from the door fe 

“* Just a minute, please. Was your client with you when you 
entered the room? ” 

“‘ He was a step or so behind me, I believe. In the corner 
of the room was the—the body of a young woman in a 
white frock. A small table was overturned beside her, and 
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at her feet was a lamp, the chimney and shade shattered and 
some oil spilled on the floor. The smell of the kerosene was 
very strong—very strong indeed.” 

Mr. Conroy looked a little ill, as though the odour of that 
spilled kerosene were still about him. 

“Was the girl’s head toward you, or her feet, Mr. 
Conroy ? ” 

“Her feet. Her head was resting on the corner of a low 
fender—a species of steel railing—that circled the base of a 
Franklin stove.” 

“Did you notice anything else ?” 

“Yes; I noticed that there was blood.” He glanced about 
him swiftly, as though he were startled by the sound of the 
word, and lowered his voice. “‘ A great deal of blood.” 

* On the dress ? ” 

“ Principally on the dress. I believe that there was also a 
little on the carpet, though I could not be sure of that. But 
principally it was on the dress.” 

“Can you tell us about the dress ? ” 

Again Mr. Conroy’s haunted eyes went wandering. “ The 
dress ? It was soaked in blood, sir—I think I may say that it 
was soaked in blood.” 

‘No, no—I mean what kind of a dress was it ? An evening 
dress: ise? 

“Well, I hardly know. I suppose you might call it that. 
Not a ball gown, you understand—just a thin lacy dress, with 
the neck cut out a little and short sleeves. I remember that 
quite well—the lady’s arms were bare.” 

The prosecutor, who had been carelessly fingering some 
papers and pamphlets on the top of a small square box, brushed 
them impatiently aside and scooped something else out of its 
depths. 

‘“‘ Was this the dress, Mr. Conroy ? ” 

The long screech of Mr. Conroy’s chair as he shoved it 
violently back tore through the courtroom like something 
human, echoing through every heart. The prosecutor was non- 
chalantly dangling before the broker’s staring eyes a crumpled 
object—a white dress, streaked and splotched and dotted with 
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that most ominous colour known to the eyes of man—the 
curious rusted sinister red of dried blood. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Conroy, his voice barely above a whisper 

— yes, yes ; that is it—that is the dress.” 

The fascinated eyes of the spectators wrenched themselves 
from the dress to the two defendants. Susan Ives was not 
looking atit. Her head was as high as ever, her lips as steady, 
hut her eyes were bent intently on a scrap of paper that she held 
in her gloved fingers. Apparently Mrs. Ives was deeply inter- 
ested in the contents. 

Stephen Bellamy was not reading. He sat watching that 
handful of lace and blood as though it were Medusa’s head, 
his blank, unswerving eyes riveted to it by something inexorabe 
and intolerable. His face was as quiet as Susan Ives’s, save for 
a dreadful little ripple of muscles about the set mouth—the 
ripple that comes from clenched teeth, clenched harder, harder 
—harder still, lest there escape through them some sound not 
meant for decent human ears. Save for that ripple, he did 
not move a hairbreadth. 

‘“¢ Was the blood on this dress dry when you first saw it, Mr. 
Conroy?” 

‘No, it was not dry.” 

“You ascertained that by touching it?” 

Mr. Conroy’s small neat body seemed to contract farther 
into itself. 

“No, I did not touch it. It was not necessary to touch it to 
see that. It—it was quite apparent.” 

“T see. Your Honour, I ask to have this dress marked for 
identification.” 

“Tt may be marked,” said Judge Carver quietly, eyeing it 
steadily and gravely for a moment before he returned to his 
notes. 

“Got that ? ” inquired Mr. Farr briskly, handing it over to 
the clerk of the Court. “I offer it in evidence.” 

“Are there any objections ?” inquired Judge Carver. 

“Your Honour, I fail to see what necessity there is 
for——” 

The judge cut sharply across Lambert’s voice: “‘ You are 
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not required to be the arbiter of that, Mr. Lambert. The 


State is conducting its case without your assistance, to the 
best of my knowledge. Do you object, and if so, on what 
grounds?” 

Mr. Lambert’s ruddy countenance became a shade more 
ruddy. He opened his mouth, thought better of it, and closed 
it with an audible snap. “‘ No objection.” 

“Mr. Conroy, did you notice whether the slippers were 
stained ? ” 

“‘ Yes—yes, they were considerably stained.” 

“What type of slippers were they ?” 

“They were shiny slippers, with very high heels and some 
kind of bright, sparkling little buckles, I believe.” 

“Like these?” Once more the resourceful Mr. Farr had 
delved into the square box, and he placed the result of his 
research deftly on the edge of the witness box. A pair of 
silver slipperswith rhinestone buckles, exquisite and inadequate 
enough for the most foolish of women, small enough for a 
man to hold in one outstretched hand—sparkling, absurd, 
and coquettish, they perched on that dark rim, the buckles 
gleaming valiantly above the dark and sinister splotches 
that turned them from gay and charming toys to tokens of 
horror. 

“ Those are the slippers,” said Mr. Conroy, his shaken voice 
barely audible. 

“I offer them in evidence.” 

“No objections.” Mr. Lambert’s voice was an objection in 
itself. 

“ Now, Mr. Conroy, will you be good enough to tell us 
what you did as soon as you made this discovery ? ” 

“T said to my client, “‘ There has been foul play here. We 
must get the police.’ ” 

“No, not what you said, Mr. Conroy—what you did.” 

“ T returned to my roadster with my client, locking the front 
door behind me with a key from the ring that I had found 
under the doormat, and drove as rapidly as possible to police 
headquarters in Rosemont, reporting what I had discovered.” 

“ Just what did you report ? ” 
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TA reported that I had found the body of Mrs. Stephen 
Bellamy in the gardener’s cottage of the old Thorne place, and 
that it looked as though she had been murdered.” 

“Oh, you rotopnized Mrs. Bellamy ? ” 

% Vea She was a friend of my sister-in-law, who lives in 
Rosemont. I had met her on two occasions.” 

** And what did you do then? ” 

“T considered that the matter was then out of my hands, 
but I endeavoured to reach Mr. Douglas Thorne by telephone, 
to tell him what had occurred. I was not successful, however, 
and returned immediately to New York with my client.” 

““ He decided not to inspect the place farther ? ” 

For the first time Mr. Conroy permitted himself a small, 
pallid, apologetic ghost of a smile. “‘ Exactly. He decided that 
under the circumstances he did not desire to go farther with 
the transaction. It did not seem to him, if I may so express it, 
a particularly auspicious omen.” 

“Well, that’s quite comprehensible. Did you notice when 
you were in this parlour whether Mrs. Bellamy was wearing 
any jewellery, Mr. Conroy?” 

“To the best of my recollection, she was not, sir.” 

“‘You are quite sure of that?” 

“Yam not able to swear to it, but it is my distinct im- 
pression that she was not. I was only in the room a minute or 
so, you understand, but I still retain a most vivid picture of 
it—a most vivid picture, I may say.” 

Mr. Conroy passed a weary hand over his high brow, and 
that vivid picture seemed suddenly to float before the eyes 
of every occupant of the court. 

“You did not see a weapon? ” 

“‘ No. I could not swear that one was not there, but certainly 
I did not see one.” 

“J understood you to say that you locked the front door of 
the gardener’s cottage with one of the keys that you found 
on the ring under the mat. How many keys were on that 
ring?” 

“« Seven or eight, I think—a key to the lodge, to the garage 
opposite the lodge, to the gardener’s cottage; to the farmer’s 
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house, to the front and back doors of the main house, and to 
the cellar—possibly others.” 

“ Didn’t it ever strike you as a trifle imprudent to keep these 
keys in such an unprotected spot, Mr. Conroy ? ” 

“We did not consider it an unprotected spot, sir. The gar- 
dener’s cottage was a long way from the road, and it did not 
seem at all likely that they would be discovered.” 

‘* Whom do you mean by ‘ we,’ Mr. Conroy ? ” 

Mr. Conroy made a small restless movement. “1 was re- 
ferring to Mr. Douglas Thorne and myself.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thorne knew that the keys were kept there did he?” 

“Oh, quite so—naturally.” 

“ Why ‘ naturally,’ Mr. Conroy ? ” 

“JT said naturally—I said naturally because Mr. Thorne 
had placed them there himself.” 

*“* Oh, I see. And when had Mr. Thorne placed them there ? ” 

“He had placed them there on the previous evening.” 

“On the previous evening ?””? Even the prosecutor’s voice 
sounded startled. 

66 Yes.” 

“* At what time ? 

“T am not sure of the exact time.” 

“ Well, can you tell us approximately ? ” 

“T am not able to state positively even the approximate 
time.” 

‘“* Was it before seven in the evening ? ” 

** I do not believe so.” 

“ How did you acquire the knowledge that Mr. Thorne was 
to leave those keys at the cottage, Mr. Conroy ? ” 

“ By telephone.” 

“ Mr. Thorne telephoned you ? ” 

““ No, I telephoned Mr. Thorne.” 

“ At what time?” 

“ At about half-past six on the evening of the nineteenth.” 

“T see. Will you be good enough to give us the gist of what 
you said to him over the telephone ? ” 

‘““T had been trying to reach Mr. Thorne for some time 
both at his home in Lakedale and in town,” 
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“Mr. Thorne does not live in Rosemont ? ” 

“No; he lives the other side of Lakedale, which is’ about 
twelve miles nearer New York. When I finally reached him, 
after his return from a golf match, I explained to him the 
urgency of getting into the house as early as possible the 
following morning and suggested that he might drive over 
after dinner and leave the keys under the mat of the cottage. 
I apologized to Mr. Thorne for causing him so much trouble, 
and he remarked that it was no trouble at all, as y 

“No, not what he remarked, Mr. Conroy—only what you 
said.” ; 

“1 do not remember that I said anything further of any 
importance.” 

“Do you know at what time Mr. Thorne is in the habit of 
dining, Mr. Conroy ? ” 

ivdo net, sir” 

“How long should you say that it would take to drive 
from Mr. Thorne’s home to Orchards ? ” 

“Tt is, roughly, about fourteen miles. I should imagine 
that it would depend entirely on the rate at which you 
drove.” 

“‘ Driving at an ordinary rate, some thirty-five to forty 
minutes, should you say ? ” 

“* Possibly.” 

“So that if Mr. Thorne had finished his dinner at about 
eight, he would have arrived at Orchards shortly before nine ? ” 

““T really couldn’t tell you, Mr. Farr. You know quite as 
much about that as I do.” 

Mr. Conroy’s small, harassed, unhappy face looked almost 
defiant for a moment, and then wavered under the geniality of 
the prosecutor’s infrequent smile. 

“JT believe that you are right, Mr. Conroy.” He turned 
abruptly toward the court crier. “Is Mr. Douglas Thorne in 
court?” 

“Mr. Douglas Thorne!” intoned the crier in his high, 
pleasant falsetto. 

A tall lean man, bronzed and distinguished, rose promptly 
to his feet from his seat in the fourth row. “ Here, sir.” 
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“ Mr, Thorne, will you be good enough to speak to me after 
Court is over? ... Thanks. That will be all, Mr. Conroy. 
Cross-examine.” 

Mr. Lambert approached the witness box with a curious 
air of caution. 

“ Tt was entirely at your suggestion that Mr. Thorne brought 
the keys, was it not, Mr. Conroy?” 

“Oh, certainly—entirely.” 

“He might have left them there at eight o’clock or at even 
eleven o’clock, as far as you know?” 

* Exactly.” 

“ That is all, Mr. Conroy.” 

“No further questions,” said the prosecutor curtly. “ Call 
Dr. Paul Stanley.” 

* DrePaul Stanley ! 7? 

The man who took Herbert Conroy’s place in the witness 
box was a comfortable-looking individual with a fine thatch of 
gray hair and an amiable and intelligent countenance, which he 
turned benignly on the prosecutor. 

‘“‘ What is your profession, Dr. Stanley ? ” 

“‘T am a surgeon. In my early youth I was that now fabulous 
creature, a general practitioner.” 

He smiled engagingly at the prosecutor, and the crowded 
courtroom relaxed, A nice, restful individual, after the haunted 
little real-estate broker. 

“You have performed autopsies before, Dr. Stanley ? ” 

“ Frequently.” 

“ And in this case you performed the autopsy on the body of 
Madeleine Bellamy ? ” 

“ Tadid:? 

““ Where did you first see the body ? ” 

“Tn the front room of the gardener’s cottage on the Thorne 
estate.” 

“Did you hear Mr. Conroy’s testimony ? ” 

Say. CSer 

“Was the body in the position in which he described it at 
the time that he saw it?” 
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Orta exactly that position, Later, for purposes of the 
enterey it was removed to the room opposite--the dining 
room.’ 

“* Please tell us under what circumstances you first saw the 
body.” 

* Certainly.” Dr. Stanley settled himself a trifle more com- 
fortably in his chair and turned a trifle toward the jury, who 
stared back gratefully into his friendly countenance. If Dr. 
Stanley had been explaining just how he reeled in the biggest 
trout of the season, he could not have looked more affably 
at ease. “I went out to the cottage with my friend Elias 
Dutton, the coroner, and two or three state troopers. Mr. 
Conroy had turned over the key to the cottage to us, and we 
found everything as he had described it to us.” 

** Were there signs of a struggle?” 

‘You mean on the body?” 

*“‘ ‘Yes—scratches, bruises, torn or disarranged clothing ? ” 

“No, there were no signs of any description of a struggle, 
save for the overturned table and the lamp.” 

“Might that have happened when Mrs. Bellamy fell ? ” 

“The table might very readily have been overturned at 
that time; it was toward Mrs. Bellamy’s head and almost 
on top of the body. The lamp, on the other hand, was prac- 
tically at her feet.” 

“‘ Could it have rolled there as the table crashed ? ” 

“ Possibly, but it’s doubtful. The fragments of lamp chimney 
and shade were there, too, you see, some six feet away from 
the table.” 

“T see. Will you tell us now, Dr. Stanley, just what caused 
the death of Mrs. Bellamy ? ” 

“Mrs. Bellamy’s heart was punctured by some sharp in- 
strument—a knife, I should say.” 

“There was only one wound ? ” 

1 Veet 

“‘ Will you please describe it to us ? ” 

“‘ There was a clean incision about three quarters of an inch 
long in the skin just over the heart. The instrument had pene- 
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trated to a depth of approximately three inches, and had passed 
between the ribs over the heart.” 

“‘ Was it necessary that the blow should have been delivered 
with great force ? ” 

“Not necessarily. If the knife had struck a rib, it would 
have taken considerable force to deflect it, but in this case 
it encountered no obstacle whatever.” 

“So that a woman with a strong wrist could have struck 
the blow?” 

“Oh, certainly—or a woman with a weak wrist—or a 
child—or a strong man, as far as that goes. There is no 
evidence at all from the wound as to the force with which the 
blow was delivered.” 

“T see.” Mr. Farr reached casually over the clerk’s desk 
and handed Dr. Stanley the dreadful rag that had been 
Madeleine Bellamy’s white lace dress. ‘‘ Do you recognize this 
dress, Doctor ? ” 

<-Pertecthy,’’ 

“‘ Will you be good enough to indicate to us just where the 
knife penetrated the fabric ? ” 

Dr. Stanley turned it deftly in his long-fingered, capable 
hands. Something in that skilful scientific touch scemed to 
purge it of horror—averted eyes travelled back to it warily. 

“ The knife went through it right here. If you look closely, 
you can see the severed threads—just here, where the stain 
is darkest.” 

“ Exactly. Would such a wound have caused instantaneous 
death, Doctor, in your opinion ? ” 

‘Not instantaneous—no. Death would follow very rapidly, 
however.” 

“ A minute or so? ” 

“* A few minutes—the loss of blood would be tremendous.” 

“Would the victim be likely to make much outcry—scream- 
ing, moaning, or the like? ” ; 

“ Well, it’s a little difficult to generalize about that. In this 
particular case, there is reason to doubt whether there was any 
outcry after the blow was struck.” 

‘“‘ What reason have you to suppose that ? ” 
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“T think that Mr. Conroy has already testified that Mrs. 
Bellamy’s head was resting on the corner of a steel fire guard 
—a pierced railing about six inches high. It is my belief that, 
when she received the blow, she staggered, clutched at the 
table, and fell, striking the back of her head against the rail- 
ing with sufficient force to render her totally unconscious. There 
was a serious abrasion at the back of the head that leads 
me to draw that conclusion.” 

““T see. Was Mrs. Bellamy wearing any jewellery when you 
saw her, Doctor—a necklace, rings, brooches ? ” 

“<1 saw no jewellery of any kind on the body.” 

“What type of knife should you say was used to commit 
this murder, Doctor ? ” 

** Well, that’s a little difficult to say. There were no marked 
peculiarities about the wound. It might have been caused by 
almost any knife with a sharp blade about three quarters of 
an inch wide and from three to four inches long—a sheath 
knife, a small kitchen knife, a large jackknife or clasp knife— 
various types, as I say.” 

“* Could it have been made with this ? ” 

The prosecutor dropped a small dark object into the doctor’s 
outstretched hand and stood aside so that the jury, galvanized 
to goggle-eyed attention, could see it better. It was a knife—a 
large jackknife, with a rough, corrugated bone handle. . 

Mr. Lambert bore down on the:scene at a subdued gallop. 
“ Are you offering this knife in evidence ?” 

“T am not.” 

Judge Carver leaned forward, his black silk robes rustling 
ominously. “ What is this knife, Mr. Farr?” 

“This is a knife, Your Honour, that I propose to connect up 
with the case at a somewhat later stage. At present I ask to have 
it marked for identification merely for purposes of the record.” 

“You say that you will be able to connect it ? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

““ Very well, you may answer the question, Dr. Stanley.” 

The doctor was inspecting it gravely, his eyes bright with 
interest. 

“‘] may open it ? ” 
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*¢ Please! do.” 

In the breathless stillness the little click as the eee blade 
sprang back was clearly audible. Dr. Stanley bent over it at- 
tentively, passed a forefinger reflectively along its shining sur- 
face, raised his head. “‘ Yes, it could quite easily have been done 
with this.” 

The prosecutor snapped the blade to with an enigmatic smile. 
“Thank you. That will be all.” 

“Miss Kathleen Page!” 

Before the ring of that high imperious summons had died 
in the air, she was there—a demure and dainty wraith, all in 
gray from the close feathered hat to the little buckled shoes. A 
pale oval face that might have belonged to the youngest and 
smallest of Botticelli’s Madonnas ; cloudy eyes to match her 
frock, extravagantly fringed with heavy lashes; a forlorn, 
coaxing little mouth; sleek coils of dark hair. A murmur of 
interest rose, swelled, and died under Judge Carver’s eagle eye. 

“‘ Miss Page, what is your present occupation ? ” 

“J am a librarian at a branch public library in New York.” 

“Ts that your regular occupation ? ” 

‘“‘ It has been for the past six months.” 

“‘ Was it previous to that time ?” 

“Do you mean immediately previous ? ” 

“* At any time previous.” 

“T was assistant librarian in White Plains from 1921 to 
T9253? 

* Andtatter that? 2 

“ During February of 1925 I had a serious attack of flu. It 
left me in rather bad shape, and the doctor recommended that 
I try to get some work in the country that would keep me out- 
doors a good deal and give me plenty of sleep.” 

“ And did you decide on any occupation that would fit those 
requirements ? ” 

“Yes. Dr. Leonard suggested that I might try for a position as 
governess. One of his'patients was looking for a temporary gov- 
erness for her children, and he suggested that I might try that.” 

“ And did you ? ” 

66 Yes. 29> 
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* You were successful ? ” 

« Yes” } 

“Who was the patient suggested by Dr. Leonard ? ® 

** Mrs. Ives.” 

As though the name were a magnet, the faces in the court- 
room swung in a brief half circle toward its owner. There she 
sat in her brief tweed skirt and loose jacket, the bright little felt 
hat pulled severely down over the shining wings of her hair, her 
hidden eyes riveted on her clasped hands in their fawn-coloured 
gauntlets. At the sound of her name she lifted her head, glanced 
briefly and levelly at the greedy, curious faces pressing toward 
her, less briefly and more levelly at the seraphic countenance 
under the drooping feather on the witness stand, and returned 
to the gloves. Only the curve of her lips remained for the bene- 
fit of those prying eyes—a lovely curve, ironic and inscrutable. 
The half circle swung back to the demure occupant of the 
witness box. 

‘And how long were you in Mrs. Ives’s employment ? ” 

“Until June, 1926.” 

“What day of the month ? ” 

“The twenty-first.” 

“ Then on the night of the nineteenth of June you were still 
in the employment of Mrs. Ives?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

* Will you be good enough to tell us just what you were doing 
at eight o’clock that evening ? ” 

“J had finished supper at a little before eight and was just 
settling down to read in the day nursery when I remembered 
that I had left my book down by the sand pile at the end of the 
garden, where I had been playing with the children before 
supper. So I went down to get it.” 

“Had you any way of fixing the time ? ” 

“Yes. I heard the dining room clock strike eight as I went by. 
I noticed it especially, as I thought, ‘ That’s eight o’clock and 
it’s still broad daylight.’ ” 

“‘ Did you see anyone on your way out of the house?” 

“T met Mr. Ives just outside the nursery door. He had come 
in late to dinner and hadn’t come up to say good-night to the 
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children before. He asked if they had gone to bed... . Shall 


I goon?” 

“* Certainly.” 

“T said that they were in bed but not asleep, and asked him 
please not to get them too excited. He had a boat for little 
Peter in his hand and I was afraid that he would get him in such 
a state that I wouldn’t be able to do anything with him at all.” 

“ A boat ? What kind of a boat?” 

“ A little sailboat—a model of a schooner. Mr. Ives had been 
working on it for some time.” 

“* Made it himself, had he ? ” 

“ Yes. He was very clever at that kind of thing. He’d made 

Polly a wonderful doll house.” 

* Your Honour ¢ 

“Try to confine yourself directly to the question, Miss Page.” 

“ Yes, Your Honour.” The meek contrition of the velvet- 
voiced Miss Page was a model for all future witnesses. 

“Was Mr. Ives fond of the children ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, he adored af 

“T object to that question, Your Honour.” The preliminary 
tossings had resolved themselves into an actual upheaval this 
time and all of the two hundred and fifty pounds of Mr. 
Lambert were on his feet. 

“ Very well, Mr. Lambert, you may be heard. You object 
on what grounds ? ” 

“T object to this entire line of questioning as absolutely im- 
material, incompetent and irrelevant. How is Miss Page quali- 
fied to judge as to Mr. Ives’s affection for his children ? And 
even if her opinion had the slightest weight, what has his affec- 
tion for his children got to do with the murder of this girl? 
For reasons which I don’t pretend to grasp, the learned counsel 
for the prosecution is simply wasting the time of this court.” 

“You might permit the Court to be the judge of that.” 
Judge Carver’s fine dark eyes rested somewhat critically on the 
protestant bulk before him. ‘‘ Mr. Farr, you may be heard.” 

“Of course, Your Honour, with all due deference to my 
brilliant opponent’s fireworks, he’s talking pure nonsense, Miss 
Page is perfectly ae 
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Judge Carver’s gavel fell with a crash. “‘ Mr. Farr, the Court 
must ask you once and for all to keep to the matter i* hand, 
Can you connect your question with this case?” 

‘Most certainly. It is the contention of the state that Mrs. 
Ives realized perfectly that if Mr. Ives decided that he wanted 
a divorce he would faght vigorously for at least partial custody 
of his children, whom, as Miss Page was about to tell us, he 
adored. Moreover, Mrs. Ives had strong religious objections to 
divorce. It was therefore essential to her to get rid of anyone 
who threatened her security if she wanted to keep the children. 
In order to prove this, it is necessary to establish Mr. Ives’s 
affection. And it ought to be perfectly obvious to anyone that 
Miss Page is in an excellent position to tell us what that affec- 
tion was. I maintain that this question is absolutely relevant 
and material, and that Miss Page is perfectly competent to 
reply to it. 

‘“‘ The question may be answered.” 

“ Exception.” 

“Mr. Ives adored the children and they adored him. He was 
with them constantly.” 

“Was Mrs. Ives fond of them ? ” 

“ Objection on the same grounds, Your Honour.” 

‘The question is allowed.” 

“ Exception.” 

“ Oh, yes, she was devoted to them.” 

** As devoted to them as Mr. Ives?” 

** Now, Your Honour 2 

Judge Carver eyed the impassioned Lambert with temperate 
interest. “‘ That seems a fairly broad question, Mr. Farr, calling 
for a conclusion.” 

“* Very well, Your Honour, [’ll reframe it. Did she seem as 
fond of them as Mr. Ives?” 

“Oh, quite, I should think—though, of course, Mrs. Ives 
is not demonstrative.” . 

** T see—not demonstrative. Cold and reserved, eh ? ” 

Judge Carver’s stern voice cut sharply across Miss Page’s 
pretty, distressed, appealing murmur : “ Mr. Farr, the Court is 
anxious to give you as much latitude as possible, but we believe 
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that you have gone quite far enough along this particular 
line.” 

“T defer entirely to Your Honour’s judgment... . Miss 
Page, was Mrs. Ives with Mr. Ives when you met him coming 
into the nursery with the boat in his hand ? ” 


“No, Mrs. Ives had already said good-fight to the children 
before her dinner.” 

“ Did Mr. Ives go into the nursery before you went down- 
Stairsyt s 

“ He went past me into the day nursery, and I have no doubt 
that he then went into the night nursery.” 

“Never mind that. 1 only want the facts that are in your 
actual knowledge. There were two nurseries, you say ? ” 

Soa fasta 

* Will you be good enough to tell us how they were ar- 
ranged ?” 

“The day and night nurseries are in the right wing of the 
house, on the third floor.” 

“What other rooms are on that floor ? ” 

“My room, a bathroom, and a small sewing room.” 

* Please tell us what the arrangement would be as you enter 
the front door.” 

“* Let me see—when you come in through the door you come 
into a very large hall that takes up almost all the central por- 
tion of the house. The central portion was an old farmhouse, 
and the wings, that contain all the rooms really, were added by 
Mrs. Ives. She knocked out the inside structure of the farm- 
house and left it just a shell that she made into a big hall three 
stories high, with galleries around it on the second and third 
floors leading to the bedroom wings. There were two staircases 
at the back of the hall, leading to the right and left of the 
galleries. ’m afraid that I’m not being very clear, but it’s a 
little confusing.” 

“You are being quite clear. Tell us just how the rooms open 
out as you come through the door.” 

“Well, to the right is a small cloakroom and the big living 
room. It’s very large—it forms the whole ground floor of the 
right wing in fact. Over it are Mr. and Mrs. Ives’s rooms.” 
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“ Did Mr. and Mrs. Ives occupy separate rooms ? ” 

“Oh, no, there was a large bedroom, and on one side of it 
was Mrs. Ives’s dressing room and bath, and to the left Mr. 
Ives’s dressing room and bath. On the third floor were the 
nurseries and my room. On the left downstairs as you came in 
was a little flower room.” 

“A flower room ? ” 

““A room that was used for arranging flowers, you know. 
Mrs. Daniel Ives used it a great deal. It had shelves of vases 
and a sink and a big porcelain-topped table. The downstairs 
telephone was in there, too, and——” 

“Your Honour, may we ask where all this is leading ? ” Mr. 
Lambert’s tone was tremulous with impatience. 

“You may. The Court was about to make the same inquiry. 
Is this exhaustive questioning necessary, Mr. Farr? ” 

“ Absolutely necessary, Your Honour. I can assure Mr. Lam- 
bert that it is leading to a very interesting conclusion, however 
distasteful he may find both the path and the goal. 1 will be as 
brief as possible, I promise.” 

“Very well, you may continue, Miss Page.” 

Miss Page raised limpid eyes in appealing deprecation. 
“7m so frightfully sorry. I’ve absolutely forgotten where 
I was.” 

“You were telling us that there was a telephone in the flower 
room.” 

“ Oh, yes—that is in the first room to the left as you come in. 
It’s really part of the hall.” 

“You mean that it has no door ? ” 

“ No, no, it has a door. I simply meant that you came to it 
before you entered the left wing. It balances the cloakroom on 
the right-hand side. They’re rather like very large closets, you 
know, except that they both have windows.” 

‘“‘ What do the windows open on to? ” 

“The front porch. . . . Shall I go on with the rooms ? ” 

“ Please, and as briefly as possible.” 

“The first room in the left wing is Mr. Ives’s study. It 
opens into the dining room. They form the ground floor of 
the left wing. Above them are Mrs. Daniel Ives’s room and 
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bath and two guest rooms and another bath. Above these on 
the third floor are the servants’ quarters.” 

“ How many servants were there?” 

“Let me see—there were six, I think, but only the four 
maids lived in the house.” 

** Please tell us who they were.” 

“There was the cook, Anna Baker ; the waitress, Melanie 
Cordier ; the chambermaid, Katie Brien ; and Laura Roberts, 
Mrs. Ives’s personal maid and seamstress. They had four small 
rooms in the left wing, third floor. James and Robert Mac- 
Donald, the chauffeur and gardener, were brothers and lived 
in quarters over the garage. Oh, there was a laundress, too, but 
I don’t remember her name. She didn’t live in the house—only 
came in four days a week.” 

“* You have described the entire household ? ” 

ce Yes.” 

** And the entire layout of the house ? ” 

“Yes—well, with the exception of the service quarters. 
You reached them through a door at the back of the big 
hail—kitchen, laundry, servants’ dining room and pantry, 
which opened also into the dining room. They ran across the 
back of the house. Do you want me to describe them 
further ? ” 

“ Thanks, no. We can go on with your story now. Did you 
see anyone but Mr. Ives on your way to the sand pile ? ” 

‘Not in the house. I passed Mrs. Daniel Ives on my way 
through the rose garden. She always used to work there after 
dinner until it got dark. She asked me as I went by if the 
children were asleep, and I told her that Mr. Ives was 
with them.” 

“What did you do then? ” 

“T found the book in the swing by the sand pile and went 
back across the lawn to the house. As I was starting up the 
steps, I heard Mrs. Patrick Ives’s voice, speaking from the 
flower room at the left of the front door. She was speaking very 
softly, but the window on to the porch was open and I could 
hear her distinctly.” 

“‘ Was she speaking to someone in the room ? ” 
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“ No, she was telephoning. I think that Pve already said that 
the downstairs ’phone is in that room. She was giving a tele- 
phone number—Rosemont 200.” 

“Were you familiar with that number ? ” 

** Oh, quite. I had called it up for Mrs. Ives several times.” 

“Whose number was it, Miss Page ? ” 

“It was Mr. Stephen Bellamy’s telephone number.” 

The courtroom pulsed to galvanized attention, its eyes whip- 
ping to Stephen Bellamy’s tired, dark face. It was lit with a 
strange, friendly, reassuring smile, directed straight at Susan 
Ives’s startled countenance. For a moment she stared back at 
him soberly, then slowly the colour came back into her parted 
lips, which curved gravely to mirror that voiceless greeting. For 
a long moment their eyes rested on each other before they re- 
turned to their accustomed guarded inscrutability. As clearly 
as though they were shouting across the straining faces, those 
lingering eyes called to each other, “ Courage ! ” 

“You say that you could hear Mrs. Ives distinctly, Miss 
Page tv? 

* Very distinctly.” 

“Will you tell us just what she said? ” 

“She said ””—Miss Page frowned a little in concentration 
and then went on steadily—“ she said, ‘ Is that you, Stephen ? 

. It’s Sue—Sue Ives. Is Mimi there? . . . How long ago 
did she leave? . . . Are you sure she went there? ... No, 
wait—this is vital. I have to see you at once. Can you get the 
car here in ten minutes? ... No, not at the house. Stop at 
the far corner of the back road. I’ll come through the back gate 
to meet you.... Elliot didn’t say anything to you? ... No, 
no, never mind that—just hurry.’ ” 

“Ts that all that she said ? ” 

“* She said good-bye.” 

*“Nothingselsesp i? 

“ Nothing else.” 

“What did you do then? ” 

“J turned back from the porch steps and circled the house to 
the right, going in by the side door and on up to the nursery.” 

“Why did you do that?” 
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“ T didn’t want Mrs. Ives to know that I had overheard her 
conversation. I thought if by any chance she saw me coming 
in through the side door, it would not occur to her that I could 
have heard it from there.” 

““T see. When you got up to the nursery was Mr. Ives still 
there.” 

“Yes ; he came out of the night nursery when he heard me 
and said that the children were quiet now.” 

“Did he say anything else to you ? ”~ 

“ Yes ; he still had the boat in his hand, and he said there was 
something that he wanted to fix about the rudder, and that he’d 
bring it back in the morning.” 

“Did you say anything to him ? ” 

meYés.? 

“ Please tell us what you said.” 

“JT told him that I had just overheard a telephone conversa- 
tion that his wife was having with Mr. Bellamy, and that I 
thought he should know about it.” 

“ Did you tell him about it ?” 

“Not at that moment. As I was about to do so, Mrs. Ives 
herself called up from the foot of the stairs to ask Mr. Ives 
if he still intended to go to the poker game at the Dallases. 

. Shall I see one 

- \Cereainly,2 

“Mr. Ives said yes, and Mrs. Bellamy said that in that case 
she would go to the movies with the Conroys, who had asked 
her before dinner. Mr. Ives asked her if he couldn’t drop her 
there, and she said no—that it was only a short walk and that 
she needed the exercise. She went straight out of the front door, 
I think. I heard it slam behind her.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“T said, ‘ Your wife has gone to meet Stephen Bellamy.” 

peaches happened Re 

“Mr. Ives said, ‘ Don’t be a damned little fool.’ ” 

Miss Page smiled meekly and appreciatively at the audible 
ripple from the other side of the railing. 

“ Did you say anything to that?” 
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““T simply repeated the telephone conversation.” 

** Word for word ?” , 

“Word for word, and when I’d finished, he said, ‘My C God, 
somebody’s told her. ” 

** T object. Your Honour, I ask that that be stricken from the 
record!” Lambert’s frenzied clamour filled the room. 

“What Mr. Ives said 

** It may be stricken out.” 

Judge Carver’s tone was the sternest of rebukes, but the un- 
chastened prosecutor stood staring down at her demure face 
triumphant for a moment, and then, with a brief expressive 
gesture toward the defence, turned her abruptly over to their 
mercies. “‘ That’s all. Cross-examine.” 

“* No lunch to-day either?” 

“No, Pve got to get these notes off.” 

The red-headed girl proudly exhibited an untidy pile of 
telegraph blanks and a much-bitten pencil. The gold pencil 
and the black leather notebook had been flung contemptuously 
out of the cab window on the way back to the boarding house 
the night before. 

“Me too. We’ll finish ’em up here and I[’ll get ’em off for 
you. ... Here’s your apple.” 

The red-headed girl took it obediently, a fine glow invading 
her. How simply superb to be working there beside a real re- 
porter ; such a fire of comradeship and good will burned in her 
that it set twin fires flaming in her cheeks. The newspaper 
game! There was nothing hke it, absolutely. Her pencil tore 
across the page in a fever of industry. 

It was almost fifty minutes before the reporter spoke again, 
and then it was only in reply to a question : ““ What—what did 
you think of her?” 

“ Think of whom ? ” 

“Of Kathleen Page.” 

“ Well, you don’t happen to have a pat of the very best butter 
about you?” 

“Whatever for ? ” 

“To see if it would melt in her mouth.” 
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“ Tt wouldn’t,” said the red-headed girl ; and added fiercely, 
“J hate her—nasty, hypocritical, unprincipled little toad!” 

“Oh, come, come! I hope that you won’t allow any of this 
to creep into those notes of yours.” 

“She probably killed Mimi Bellamy herself,” replied the 
newest member of the Fourth Estate darkly. “‘ I wouldn’t put 
it past her for a moment. She——” 

* Thei Gourt {5% 

The red-headed girl flounced to her feet, the fires still burn- 
ing in her cheeks, eyeing Miss Page’s graceful ascent to the 
witness box with a baleful eye. ‘‘ I hope she’s headed straight 
for all the trouble there is,”? she remarked between clenched 
teeth to the reporter. 

’ For the moment it looked as though her wish were about 
to be gratified. 

Mr. Lambert lumbered menacingly toward the witness box, 
his ruddy face grim and relentless. ““ You remember a great deal 
about that evening, don’t you, Miss Page ? ” 

““T have a very good memory.” Miss Page’s voice was the 
prettiest mixture of pride and humility. 

“Do you happen to remember the book that you were 
reading ? ” 

“<< Perfectlyx’ 

“‘ Give us the title, please.” 

“* The book was Cytherea, one of Hergesheimer’s old novels.” 

‘Was it your own book ? ” 

“* No, it came from Mr. Ives’s study.” 

“ Had he loaned it to you ? ” 

(73 No.” 

“‘ Had Mrs. Ives loaned it to you ? ” 

“No one had loaned it to me ; I had simply borrowed it from 
the study.” 

“Qh, you were given the run of the books in Mr. Ives’s 
study ? I see.” Miss Page sat silent, eyeing him steadily, only 
a slight stain of colour under the clear, pale skin betraying the 
fact that she had heard him. “‘ Were you?” demanded Mr. 
Lambert savagely, leaning toward her. 


“Was I what ? ” 
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“Were you given the run of Mr. Ives’s library ? ” 

“Thad never stopped to formulate it in that way. I supposed 
that there could be no possible objection to taking an occasional 
book.” 

“ T see. You regarded yourself as one of the family ? ” 

“Oh, hardly that.” 

“Did you take your meals with them ? ” 

“ec No.” 

“* Spend the evenings with them ? ” 

os No.” 

Miss Page’s fringed eyes were as luminous and steady as ever, 
but the stain in her cheeks had spread to her throat. 

“You resented that fact, didn’t you?” 

The prosecutor’s voice whipped out of the brief silence like 
a sword leaping from the scabbard : “ I object to that question. 
To paraphrase my learned opponent, what possible relevance 
has Miss Page’s sense of resentment or contentment got to do 
with the murder of this girl ? ” 

“ And to quote my witty adversary’s reply, Your Honour, it 
has everything to do with it. We propose definitely to attack 
Miss Page’s credibility. We believe we can show that she de- 
tested Mrs. Ives and would not hesitate to do her a disservice.” 

“‘ Oh,” said the prosecutor, with much deliberation, “ that’s 
what you propose to show, is it ?” 

Even the clatter of the judge’s gavel did not cause him to 
turn his head an inch. He continued to gaze imperturbably at 
the occupant in the box, who, demure and pensive, returned 
it unswervingly. In the brief moment occupied by the prose- 
cutor’s skilful intervention the flush had faded entirely. Miss 
Page looked as cool and tranquil as a little spring in the 
forest. 

“You may answer the question, Miss Page,” said the judge 
a trifle sternly. 

““ May I have the question repeated ? ” 

“ T asked whether you didn’t resent the fact that you were 
treated as a servant rather than as a member of the household.” 

“It never entered my head that I was being treated as a 
servant,” said Miss Page gently. 
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“Tt never entered your head?” 

“ Not for a moment.” 

“ You were perfectly satisfied with your situation in every 
way?” 

“* Oh, perfectly.” 

** No cause for complaint whatever ?” 

““ None whatever.” 

“Miss Page, is this your writing ? Don’t trouble to read it 
—simply tell me whether it is your writing.” 

Miss Page bent docilely over the square of pale blue paper. 
“Tt looks like my writing.” 

“ T didn’t ask you whether it looked like it—I asked you if it 
was your writing.” 

“T really couldn’t tell you that. Handwriting can be per- 
fectly imitated, can’t it?” 

* Are you cross-examining me or am | cross-examining you ?” 

Miss Page permitted herself a small, fugitive smile. ‘‘ I be- 
lieve that you are supposed to be cross-examining me.” 

“Then be good enough to answer my question. To the best 
of your belief, is this your writing ? ” 

“It is either my writing or a very good imitation of it.” 

The outraged Mr. Lambert snatched the innocuous bit of 
paper from under his composed victim’s nose and proffered 
it to the clerk of the court as though it were something unclean. 
“JT offer you this letter in evidence.” 

“Just one moment,” said the prosecutor gently. “I don’t 
want to waste the Court’s time with a lot of useless objections, 
but it seems to me that this letter has not yet been identified by 
Miss Page, and as you are evidently unwilling to let her read 
it, for some occult reason that I don’t presume to understand, 
I must object to its being offered in evidence.” 

“What does this letter purport to be, Mr. Lambert ? ” in- 
quired the judge amiably. 

Mr. Lambert turned his flaming countenance on the Court. 
“Tt purports to be exactly what it is, Your Honour—a letter 
from Miss Page to her former employer, Mrs. Ives. And I am 
simply amazed at this hocus-pocus about her not being able to 
identify her own writing being tolerated for a minute. I ” 
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* Kindly permit the Court to decide what will be tolerated in 
the conduct of this case,” remarked the judge, in a voice from 
which all traces of amiability had been swept as by a cold wind. 
“* What is the date of the purported letter ? ” 

siMay 7, 192527 

“ Did you write Mrs. Ives a letter on that date, Miss Page ? ” 

“ That’s quite a time ago, Your Honour. I certainly shouldn’t 
like to make any such statement under oath.” 

“Would it refresh your memory if you were to look over 
the letter ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

* T think that you had better let Miss Page look over the 
letter if you wish to offer it in evidence, Mr. Lambert.” 

Once more Mr. Lambert menacingly tendered the blue 
square, which Miss Page considered in a leisurely and composed 
manner in no way calculated to tranquillize the storm of indig- 
nation that was rocking him. Her perusal completed, she lifted 
a gracious countenance to the inflamed one before her. “ Oh, 
yes, that is my letter.” 

Mr. Lambert snatched it ungratefully. “I again offer this 
in evidence.” 

“ No objection,” said the prosecutor blandly. 

“ Now that you have fortified yourself with its contents, Miss 
Page, I will ask you to reconcile some of the statements that it 
contains with some later statements of yours made here under 


oath this afternoon : 


“My pear Mrs. Ives: 

‘J would like to call your attention to the fact that for the 
past three nights the food served me has evidently been that 
discarded by your servants as unfit for consumption. As you do 
not care to discuss these matters with me personally, IJ am 
forced to resort to this means of communication, and I ask you 
to believe that it is literally impossible to eat the type of meal 
that has been put before me lately. Boiled mutton which 
closely resembled boiled dishrags, stewed turnips, and a kind of 
white jelly that I was later informed was intended to be rice, 
and a savoury concoction of dried apricots, and sour milk was 
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the menu for yesterday evening. You have made it abundantly 
clear to me that you regard me as a species of overpaid servant, 
but I confess that I had not gathered that slow starvation was 
to be one of my duties. 
“ Sincerely, 
“ KATHLEEN Pace.” 


“ Kindly reconcile your statement that it had never entered 
your head that you were being treated as a servant with this 
sentence : * You have made it abundantly clear that you regard 
me as a species of overpaid servant.’ ” 

“ That was a silly overwrought letter written by me when I 
was still suffering from the effects of a nervous and physical 
collapse. I had completely forgotten ever having written 
1. 

“* Oh, you had, had you ? Completely forgotten it, eh ? Never 
thought of it from that day to this? Well, just give us the 
benefit of that wonderful memory of yours once more and 
tell us the effect of this letter on your relations with 
Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“It had a very fortunate effect,” said Miss Page, with her 
prettiest smile. “‘ Mrs. Ives very kindly rectified the situation 
that I was indiscreet enough to complain of, and the whole 
matter was cleared up and adjusted most happily.” 

“What ?” The astounded monosyllable cracked through the 
courtroom like a rifle shot. 

“T said that it was all adjusted most happily,” replied Miss 
Page surnily and helpfully, raising her voice slightly. 

Actual stupor had apparently descended on her interrogator. 

““ Miss Page, you make it difficult for me to credit my ears. Is 
it not the fact that Mrs. Ives sent for you at once on receipt 
of that note, offered you a month’s wages in lieu of notice, and 
requested you to leave the following day?” 

“* Nothing could be farther from the fact.” 

Mr. Lambert’s voice seemed about to forsake him at the calm 
finality of this reply. He opened his mouth twice with no au- 
dible results, but at the third effort something closely resembling 
a roar emerged : “ Are you telling me that you did not go on 
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your knees to Mrs. Ives in floods of tears and tell her that it 
would be signing your death warrant to turn you out therf, and 
implore her to give you another chance ? ” 

“T am telling you,” said Miss Page equably, “ that nothing 
remotely resembling that occurred. Mrs. Ives was extremely 
regretful and considerate, and there was not a word as to my 
leaving.” 

Apoplexy hovered tentatively over Mr. Lambert’s bulky 
shoulder. “‘ Do you deny that two days before this murder your 
insolence had once more precipitated a scene that had resulted 
in your dismissal, and that you were intending to leave on the 
following Monday ? ” 

“* Most certainly I deny it.” 

“A scene that arose from the fact that during Mrs. Ives’s 
absence in town you ordered the car to take you and a friend 
of yours from White Plains for a three-hour drive in the coun- 
try, and that when Mrs. Ives telephoned from town to have 
the car meet her, as she was returning that afternoon instead of 
the next day, she was informed that you were out in it and she 
was obliged to take a taxi?” 

“That is not true either.” 

“Tt is not true that you went for a drive with a young man 
that afternoon ? ” 

“Oh, that is quite true ; but I had Mrs. Ives’s permission to 
do so before she left.” 

For a moment Mr. Lambert turned his crimson countenance 
toward Susan Ives. She had lifted her head and was staring, 
steadily and contemptuously, at her erstwhile nursery gover- 
ness, whose limpid eyes moved only from Mr. Lambert to Mr. 
Farr and back. Even the contempt could not extinguish a 
frankly diverted twist to her lips at the pat audacity of the 
gentle replies. Evidently Mr. Lambert could find no comfort 
there. He turned back to his witness. 

‘Miss Page, do you know what perjury is?” 

“Your Honour——” 

Miss Page’s lightning promptitude cut through the prose- 
cutar’s voice: “It’s a demonstrably false statement made 
under cath, isn’t it?” 
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“Just wait a minute, please, Miss Page. Your Honour, I 
respectfully submit that this entire line of cross-examination by 
Mr. Lambert is extremely objectionable. I have let it go this far 
because I don’t want to prolong this trial with a lot of unneces- 
sary bickering ; but, as far as I can see, he has simply been en- 
tertaining the jury with a series of exciting little episodes that 
there is not a shred of reason to believe are not the offspring of 
his own fertile imagination. According to Miss Page, they are 
just exactly that. They are, however, skilfully calculated to 
prejudice her in the eyes of the jury, and when Mr. Lambert 
goes so far as to imply in no uncertain manner that Miss Page’s 
denial of these fantasies is perjury, I can no longer a 

‘Your Honour, do you consider this oration for the benefit 
of the jury proper ?” Mr. Lambert’s voice was unsteady with 
rage. 

** T do not, sir. Nor do I consider it the only i impropriety that 
has occurred. I see no legitimate place in cross-examination for 
a request for a definition of perjury. However, you have received 
your reply. You may proceed with your cross-examination.” 

“‘ Miss Page, when you realized that Mrs. Ives was talking 
to someone on the telephone, why did you not go on into the 
house ? ” 

** Because I was interested in what she was saying.” 

** So you eavesdropped, eh ? ” 

(Ts Wiest 

“A very pretty, honourable, decent thing to do in your 
opinion ?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Page, with her most disarming smile, “ I 
don’t pretend not to be human.” 

“Well, that’s very reassuring. Can you tell us why Mrs. Ives 
didn’t hear you outside on the porch, Miss Page ? ” 

“1 wasn’t on the porch. I had just started to come up the 
steps when I stopped to listen. I had on tennis shoes, which 
wouldn’t make any noise at all on the lawn.” 

“You say that you could hear Mrs. Ives distinctly ? ” 

* Oh, quite.” 

“So that anybody else could have heard her distinctly too ? ” 

* Anyone who was standing in that place could have 
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“ She was making a secret rendezvous and yet was speaking 
in a tone sufficiently audible for any passer-by to hear ?” 

“She probably thought there would be no passer-by.” 

“ Your Honour, I ask to have that stricken from the record 
_ as deliberately unresponsive.” © 

“You were not asked as to Mrs. Ives’s thoughts, Miss Page. 
Mr. Lambert asked you whether any passer-by could not have 
heard Mrs. Ives’s conversation.” 

“* Anyone who passed over the route that I did could have 
heard it perfectly.” 

“Mr. Patrick Ives could have heard it ? ” 

“Mr. Patrick Ives was upstairs.” 

“That was not my question. I asked you if Patrick Ives 
could not have heard it quite as readily as you? ” 

** He could, if he had been there.” 

*“ Miss Page, will you be good enough to repeat that con- 
versation for us once again ? ” 

*< The whole thing ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Mrs. Ives said ”—again the little frown of concentration— 
* she said, ‘Is that you Stephen? ... It’s Sue—Sue Ives. Is 
Mimi there? . . . How long ago did she leave? ... Are you 
sure she went there? ... No, wait—this is vital—I have to 
see you at once. Can you get the car here in ten minutes?.. 
No, not at the house. Stop at the far corner of the back road. 
I’ll come through the back gate to meet you... . Elliot hasn’t 
said anything to you? ... No, no, never mind that—just 
hurry. . . . Good-bye.’ ” 

Mr. Lambert beamed at her—a ferocious and colossal beam. 
“Now, that’s very nice—very nice, indeed, Miss Page. Every 
word pat, eh? Almost as though you’d learned it by heart, 
shouldn’t you say?” 

“'That’s probably because I did learn it by heart,” proffered 
Miss Page helpfully. 

The beam forsook Mr. Lambert’s countenance, leaving the 
ferocity. “ Oh, you learned it by heart, did you ? Between the 
front steps and the side door, I suppose ? ” 

“Not exactly. I wrote it down before I went in the side door.” 
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“J wrote it down while Mrs. Ives was talking, most of it. 
The last sentence or so I did just before I came in.” 

Mr. Lambert took a convulsive grip on his sagging jaw. “‘ Oh, 
indeed! Brought back a portable typewriter and a fountain | 
pen and a box of notepaper from the sand pile, too, I suppose? ”” 

Miss Page smiled patiently and politely. 

“No; but I had some crayons of the children’s in my 
sweater pocket.” 

“* And half a dozen pads, too, no doubt 

“No, I wrote it on the flyleaf of the book—Cytherea, you 
know.” 

“* For what purpose did you write this down?” The voice 
of Mr. Lambert was the voice of one who has run hard and 
long toward a receding goal. 

“ It sounded important to me; I didn’t want to make any 
mistakes.” 

“‘ Quite so. So your story is that you took this information, 
which you admit you acquired by eavesdropping on the woman 
you claim had been invariably kind and generous to you, 
straight to her husband, in the fond expectation of ruining 
both their lives?” 

“Oh, no, indeed—in the expectation of saving them. Mr. 
Ives had been even kinder to me than Mrs. Ives ; I was des- 
perately anxious to help them both.” 

“‘ And this was your idea of helping them?” 

“It was probably a stupid way,” said Miss Page humbly. 
** But it was the only one that I could think of. I was afraid 
they were planning to elope, and I thought that Mr. Ives might 
be able to stop them. You see, I hadn’t realized then the real 
significance of the telephone conversation.” 

“What real significance, if you please ? ” 

“The fact that someone must have told Mrs. Ives all about 
Mr. Ives’s affair with Mrs. Bellamy before she went out that 
night,” said Miss Page softly. 

“ Your Honour,” said the flagging voice—“ Your Honour, 
I ask that that reply be stricken from the record as unrespon- 
sive.” 
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“ The Court does not regard it as unresponsive. You requested 
Miss Page to give her final interpretation of the telephone 
conversation and she has given it.” 

“* May I have an exception, Your Honour 

= Certainly” 

“Then the story that you expect this jury to believe, Miss 
Page, is that nothing but affectionate zeal prompted you to spy 
on this benefactress of yours and to bear the glad tidings of 
her infidelity to her unsuspecting husband—tidings acquired 
through a reputed conversation of which you were the sole 
witness and the self-constituted recorder ? ” 

*“‘T hope that they will believe me,” said Miss Page meekly. 
For one brief moment her ingenuous eyes rested appealingly 
on the twelve stolid and inscrutable countenances. 

“And I hope that you are unduly optimistic,” said Mr. 
Lambert heavily. “ That is all, Miss Page.” 

** Just one moment,” said the prosecutor easily. “ Miss Page, 
when Mr. Lambert asked you whether anyone couldn’t have 
overheard that conversation, he prevented you from explaining 
why no one was likely to. Let’s first get that straight. Where 
was Mrs. Daniel Ives ? ” 

“In the rose garden.” 

“That was where she usually went after dinner, wasn’t it ? ” 

“* Always, I think. She used to work out there for an hour or so 
until it got dark, because that was the coolest part of the day.” 

““ Was the rose garden visible from the study ? ” 

* Quite clearly. A window overlooked the little paved terrace 
that led down into the rose garden.” 

“So that it would have been simple for Mrs. Ives to verify 
whether Mrs. Daniel Ives was in the garden ? ” 

Ob ecuite.. 

“Where were the servants apt to be at that time? ” 

“‘ They would be having their dinner in the back part of the 
house—they dined after the family.” . 

“What about Mr. Patrick Ives ? ” 

““ Mrs. Ives knew that he had gone upstairs. He told me that 
she had been helping him to fasten the little pennant on in the 
study just before he came up.” 
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“ And she thought that you were upstairs, too, didn’t she ? ” 

“Oh, yes; I was not in the habit of coming down after 
dinner. I had my meals in the nursery.” 

“ Did Mr. Ives use the study much—to write or to work in, 
I mean ? ” 

“ T don’t know how much he worked in it ; he had quite a 
collection of technical volumes in it, but I don’t believe that he 
did much writing, though. He had a very large, flat-topped 
desk that he used as a kind of work bench.” 

““ Where he made the boats and dollhouses ? ” 

“ce Wiese? ' 

“Kept his tools and materials ? ” 

“6 Yes.”’ 

“Was that desk visible from the door ? ” 

“* Yes ; it was directly opposite the door into the hall.” 

“Would a person going from the flower room to the foot of 
the nursery stairs pass it ?” 

“They could not very well avoid doing so.” 

“ Would the contents of the top of the desk be visible from 
the doorway ? ” 

‘Oh, surely. The study is not a large room.” 

The prosecutor made two strides toward the witness box. 
Something small and dark and bright glinted for a moment 
in his hand. ‘‘ Miss Page, have you ever seen this knife before ? ” 

Very delicately Miss Page lifted it in her slender fingers, 
eyeing it gravely and fastidiously. ‘“‘ Yes,” she said quietly. 

A little wind seemed to blow suddenly through the court- 
room—a little, cold, ominous wind. 

““ Where ?” 

“On the desk in Mr. Patrick Ives’s study on the afternoon 
of the nineteenth of June, 1926.” 

In a voice almost as gentle as her own, the prosecutor said, 
“That will be all, Miss Page. You may go.” 

And as lightly, as softly as she had come, Miss Page slipped 
from the witness box and was gone. 

The second day of the Bellamy trial was over, 


CHAPTER II! 


. H, I knew I would be—I knew it!” moaned the 
red-headed girl crawling abjectly over three irritated 
and unhelpful members of the Fourth Estate, drop- 

ping her pencil, dropping her notebook, dropping a pair of 

gray gloves and a squirrel scarf, and lifting a stricken face to 
the menacing countenance of Ben Potts, king of court criers. 

““Pve been late for every single thing that’s happened since 

I got to this wretched town. It’s like Alice in Wonderland— 

you have to run like mad to keep in the same place. Who’s 

talking ? What’s happened ? ” 

“Well, you seem to be doing most of the talking,” replied 
the real reporter unkindly. “ And about all that’s happened 
has been fifteen minutes of as hot legal brimstone and sulphur 
as you’d want to hear in a thousand years, emitted by the 
Mephistophelean Farr, who thinks it would be nice to have 
a jackknife in evidence, and the inflammable Lambert, who 
thinks it would be horrid. Mr. Lambert was mistaken, the 
knife is in, and they’re just opening a few windows to clear the 
air. Outside of that, everything’s lovely. Not a soul’s confessed, 
the day is young, and Mr. Douglas Thorne is just taking the 
stand, Carry on!” 

The red-headed girl watched the lean, bronzed gentle- 
man with sandy hair and a look of effortless distinction with 
approval. Nice eyes, nice hands. 

“Mr. Thorne, what is your occupation ? ” 

Nice voice: “I am a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange.” 

“ Are you a relative of the defendant, Susan Ives ?” 

“‘ Her elder brother, I’m proud to say.” 

His pleasant eyes smiled down at the slight figure in the 
familiar tweed suit, and for the first time since she had 
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come to court Sue Ives smiled back freely and spon- 
taneously—a friendly, joyous smile, brilliant as a banner. 

The prosecutor lifted a warning hand. “ Please stick to the 
issue, Mr. Thorne, and we'll take your affection for your 
sister for granted. Are you the proprietor of the old Thorne 
estate, Orchards ? ” 

ey Coe m 

** The sole proprietor ? ” 

“‘ The sole proprietor.” 

“‘ Why did your sister not share in that estate, Mr. Thorne ? ” 

‘My father no longer regarded my sister as his heir after 
she married Patrick Ives. He took a violent dislike to Mr. Ives 
from the first, and it was distinctly against his wishes that Sue 
married him.” 

“* Did you share this dislike ? ” 

“ For Patrick ? Oh, no. At the time I hardly knew him, and 
later I became extremely fond of him.” 

“You still are?” 

The pleasant gray eyes, suddenly grave, looked back un- 
swervingly into the hot blue fire of the prosecutor’s. “ That 
is a difficult question to answer categorically. Perhaps the 
most accurate reply that I can give is that at present I 
.am reserving an opinion on my brother-in-law and _ his 
conduct.” 

“That’s hardly a satisfactory reply, Mr. Thorne.” 

“‘T regret it ; it is an honest one.” 

“Well, let’s put it this way : You are devoted to your sister, 
aren’t you, Mr, Thorne?” 

“Very deeply devoted.” 

“You admit that her happiness is dear to you?” 

“T don’t particularly care for the word ‘ admit’; I state 
willingly that her happiness is very dear to me.” 

“And you would do anything to secure it?” 

“T would do a great deal.” 

“ Anything ?” 

Douglas Thorne leaned forward over the witness box, his 
face suddenly stern. “ If by ‘anything,’ Mr. Farr, you mean 
would I commit murder, my reply is no.” 
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Judge Carver’s gavel fell with a crash. “ That is an entirely 
uncalled-for conclusion, Mr. Thorne. It may be striken from 
the record.” 

“ Kindly reply to my question, Mr. Thorne. Would you not 
do anything in order to secure your sister’s happiness ? ” 

“ce No.” 

Once more Sue Ives’s smile flew like a banner. 

“Mr. Thorne, did your sister ever speak to you about her 
first two or three years in New York ? ” 

““T] have a vague general impression that we discussed 
certain aspects of it, such as living conditions there at the 
time, and——” 

“* Vague general impressions aren’t what we want. You have 
no specific knowledge of where they were or what they were 
doing at the time?” 

“JT can recall nothing at the moment.” 

“Your sister, to whom you are so devoted, never once 
communicated with you during that time?” 

**T received a letter from her about a week after she left 
Rosemont, stating that she thought that for the time being it 
would be better to sever all connections with Rosemont, but 
that her affection for all of us was unchanged.” 

‘“‘T haven’t asked you for the contents of the letter. Is that 
the only communication that you received from her during 
those years in New York?” 

“With the exception of Christmas cards, I heard nothing 
more for a little over two years. Then she began to write 
fairly regularly.” ; 

“Mr. Thorne, were you on the estate of Orchards at any 
time on June I9, 1926? ” 

 Tewase., 

There was a sudden stir and ripple throughout the court 
room. “ Now!” said the ripple. ““ Now! At last!” 

“ A what time?” 

“T couldn’t state the exact time at which I arrived, but I 
believe that it must have been shortly after nine in the 
evening.” 

The ripples broke into little waves. Ten o’clock—-ten——- 
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‘“‘ And at what time did you leave?” 

“That I can tell you exactly. I left the main house at 
Orchards at exactly ten minutes to ten.” 

The ripples broke into little waves. Ten o’clock—ten—— 

“* Silence!” banged Judge Carver’s gavel. 

“« Silence ! ” sang Ben Potts. 

“ Please tell us what you were doing at Orchards during that 
hour.” 

“Tt was considerably less than an hour. Mr. Conroy had 

“telephoned me shortly before dinner, asking me to leave the 
keys at the cottage, which I gladly agreed to do, as I had been 
intending for some time to get some old account books I had 
left in my desk at the main house. I didn’t notice the exact time 
at which I left Lakedale, but it must have been about half- 
past eight, as we dine at half-past seven, and I smoked a cigar 
before I started. I drove over at a fair rate of speed—around 
thirty-five miles an hour, say—and went straight to the main 
house.” 

“You did not stop at the gardener’s cottage ? ” 

“No ; I ” 

“‘ Yet you pass it on your way from the lodge to the house, 
don’t you?” 

“No, coming from Lakedale I use the River Road ; the first 
entrance off the road leads straight from the back of the 
place to the main house ; the lodge gates are at the opposite 
end of the place on the main road from Rosemont. Shall I 
goon?” 

ll OS Rear aye 

“Tt was just beginning to get dark when I arrived, and the 
electricity was shut off, so I didn’t linger in the house—just 
procured the papers and cleared out. When I got back to the 
car, I decided to leave it there and walk over to the cottage 
and back. It was only a ten-minute walk each way, and it was 
a fine evening. I started off——” 

“You say that it was dark at the time?” 

“Jt was fairly dark when I started, and quite dark as I 
approached the cottage.” 

“Was there a moon?” 
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“T don’t think so ; I remember noticing the stars on the way 
home, but I am quite sure that there was no moonvat that 
time.” 

“You met no one on your way to the cottage?” 

“No one at all.” 

“You saw nothing to attract your attentinn ? ” 

se No.”? 

“And heard nothing ? ” 

“Yes,” said Douglas Thorne, as quietly and unemphatically 
as he had said no. 

The prosecutor took a quick step forward. “ You say you 
heard something ? What did you hear ? ” 

**] heard a woman scream.” 

“Nothing else ?” 

“Yes, a second or so afterward I heard a man laugh.” 

“A man laugh?” the prosecutor’s voice was rough with 
incredulity. ‘‘ What kind of a laugh?” 

**T don’t know how to characterize it,” said Mr. Thorne 
simply. “It was an ordinary enough laugh, in a rather deep 
masculine voice. It didn’t strike me as in any way extra- 
ordinary.” 

“Tt didn’t strike you as extraordinary to hear a woman 
scream and a man laugh in a deserted place at that hour of 
the night?” 

“No, frankly, it didn’t. My first reaction was that the care- 
taker and his wife had returned from their vacation earlier than 
we had expected them ; or if not, that possibly some of the 
young people from the village were indulg*%ng in some romantic 
trespassing—that’s not unknown, I may state.” 

“* You heard no words ? No voices ? ” 

“Oh, no; I was about three hundred feet from the cottage 
at the time that I heard the scream.” 

“ You did not consider that that sound was the voice of a 
woman raised in mortal terror?” 

“No,” said Douglas Thorne. “ Naturally, if I had, I should 
have done something to investigate. I was somewhat startled 
when I first heard it, but the laugh following so promptly com- 
pletely reassured me. A scream of terror, a scream of pain, a 
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scream of surprise, a scream of more or less perfunctory pro- 
test—I doubt whether anyone could distinguish between them 
at three hundred feet. I certainly couldn’t.” 

The prosecutor shook his head irritably ; he seemed hardly to 
be listening to this lucid exposition. “ You’re quite sure about 
the laugh—you heard it distinctly ?” 

“Oh, perfectly distinctly.” 

“Could you see the cottage from where you stood at the 
time 7) 

“No; the bend in the road and the high shrubbery hide it 
completely until you are almost on top of it.” 

“Then you don’t know whether it was lighted when you 
heard the scream ? ” 

“No; I only know that it was dark when I reached it a 
moment or so later.” 

*¢ What did you do when you reached the cottage ? ” 

“TJ noticed that it was dark as I ran up the steps, but on 
the off chance that it might have been the gardener that I had 
heard, | rang the bell half mechanically and tried the door, as 
I wanted to explain to him about Mr. Conroy’s visit in the 
morning. The door was locked.” 

‘You had the key on the ring, hadn’t you ? ” 

“Yes ; but I had no reason in the world for going in if the 
gardener wasn’t there.” 

“You heard no sound from within ? ” 

“ Not a sound.” 

“And nothing from without ?” 

“‘ Everything was perfectly quiet.” 

“No one could have passed you at any time ? ” 

“Oh, certainly not.” 

“Mr. Thorne, would it have been possible for anyone in the 
cottage to have heard you approaching ? ” 

“T think that it might have been possible. The night was 
very still, and the main drive down which I was walking is of 
crushed gravel. The little drive off it that circles the house is 
of dirt ; I don’t know how clear footsteps would be on that, but 
-of course anyone would have heard me going up the steps. I 
have a vague impression, too, that I was whistling.” 
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“ Could anyone have been concealed in the shrubbery about 
the house ? ” ' 

““Oh, quite easily. The shrubbery is very high all about it.” 

“ But you noticed no one?” 

** No one.” 

“What did you do after you had decided that the house was 
empty?” 

“T put the keys under the mat, as had been agreed, and 
returned to the main house. As I got into my roadster, I 
looked at my wrist watch by one of the headlights. It was 
exactly ten minutes to ten.” 

“What caused you to consult your watch?” 

“T?d had a vague notion that I might run over to see my 
sister for a few minutes, as I was in the neighbourhood, but 
when I discovered that it was nearly ten, I changed my mind 
and went straight back to Lakedale.” 

** Mr. Thorne, you must have been perfectly aware when the 
news of the murder came out the next morning that you had 
information in your possession that would have been of great 
value to the state. Why did you not communicate it at once ? ” 

Douglas Thorne met the prosecutor’s gaze steadily, with a 
countenance free of either defiance or concern. “ Because, 
frankly, I had no desire whatever to be involved, however 
remotely, in a murder case. I was still debating my duty in the 
matter two days later, when my sister and Mr. Bellamy were 
arrested, and the papers announced that the state had positive 
information that the murder was committed between quarter 
to nine and quarter to ten on the night of the nineteenth. That 
seemed to render my meagre observations quite valueless, and 
I accordingly kept them to myself.” 

“‘ And I suppose you fully realize now that you have put 
yourself in a highly equivocal position by doing so ? ” 

““ Why, no, Mr. Farr ; I may be unduly obtuse, but I assure 
you that I realize nothing of the kind.” 

“‘ Let me endeavour to enlighten you. According to your owp 
story, you must have heard that scream between nine-thirty 
and twenty-five minutes to ten, granting that you spent three 
or four minutes on the cottage porch-and took ten minutes to 
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walk back to the house. According to you, you arrived at the 
scene of action within three minutes of that scream, to find 
everything dark, silent and orderly. It is the state’s conten- 
tion that somewhere in that orderly darkness, practically 
within reach of your outstretched hand, stood your idolized 
sister. Quite a coincidence, isn’t it ? ” 

“It is quite a coincidence that that should be your conten- 
tion,” remarked Douglas Thorne, a dangerous glint in his eye. 
“ But I know of no scandal attached to coincidence.” 

“Well, this particular type of coincidence has landed more 
than one man in jail as accessory after the fact,”’ remarked the 
prosecutor grimly. “ What time did you get back to Lakedale 
that night ? ” 

* At ten-thirty.” 

“Did anyone see you?” 

“My wife was on the porch when I arrived.” 

“ Anyone else ? ” 

ce IN'jow72 

“ That’s all, Mr. Thorne. Cross-examine.” 

Mr. Lambert approached the witness box at almost a prance, 
his broad countenance smouldering with ill-concealed excite- 
ment. “ Mr. Thorne, [ll trouble you with only two questions. 
My distinguished adversary has asked you whether you noticed 
anything unusual in the neighbourhood of the cottage. I ask 
you whether in that vicinity you saw at any time a car—an 
automobile ? ” 

‘J saw no sign of a car.” 

“No sign of a small Chevrolet, for instance—of Mr. 
Bellamy’s, for instance ?” 

*“ No sign of any car at all.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Thorne. That will be all.” 

Over Mr. Lambert’s exultant carol rose a soft tumult of 
whispers. “ There goes the state’s story :” “ Score 100 for the 
defence!” “ Oh, boy, did you get that ? He’s fixed the time of 
the murder and run Sue and Steve off the scene all in one 
move.” “ The hand is quicker than the eye.” “ Look at Farr’s 
face; that boy’s got a mean eye——” 

“ Silence!” sang Ben Potts. 
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The prosecutor advanced to within six inches of the witness 
box, his eyes contracted to pin points, “ You assure us that you 
saw no car, Mr. Thorne? ” 

“ I dow 

** But you are not able to assure us that no car was there ? ” 

** Obviously, if a car was there, I should have seen it.” 

“Oh, no, believe me, that’s far from obvious! If a car had 
been parked to the rear of the cottage on the little circular 
road, would you have seen it ? ” 

**T should have seen its lights.” 

** And if its lights had been turned out?” 

“Then,” said Douglas Thorne slowly, “I should probably 
not have seen it.” 

“You were not in the rear of the cottage at any time, were 
you?” 

coMD.”? 

“Then it is certain that you would not have seen it, isn’t it?” 

*T have told you that under those circumstances I do not 
believe I should have seen it.” 

‘Tf a car had been parked on the main driveway between 
the lodge gates and the cottage, with its lights out, you would 
not have seen that either, would you, Mr. Thorne?” 

“ Possibly not.” 

* And you don’t for a moment expect to have twelve level- 
headed, intelligent men believe that a pair of murderers would 
park their car in a clearly visible position, with all its lights 
burning for any passer-by to remark, while they accomplished 
their purpose ? ” 

“ T object to that question ! ” panted Mr. Lambert. “I object! 
It calls for a conclusion, Your Honour, and is highly ld 

“The question is overruled.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Thorne ; that will be all.” 

Mr. Lambert, who had been following these proceedings 
with a woebegone countenance from which the recent traces of 
elation had been washed as though by a bucket of unusually 
cold water, pulled himself together valiantly. “ Just one 
moment, Mr. Thorne; the fact is that you didn’t see a car 


there, isn’t it?” 
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‘“‘ That is most certainly the fact.” 

“Thank you; that will be all.” 

“ And the fact is,” remarked the grimly smiling prosecutor, 
“that it might perfectly well have been there without your 
seeing it, isn’t it?” 

“* Yes, that also is the fact.” 

“ That will be all. Call Miss Flora Biggs.” 

The prosecutor’s grim little smile still lingered. 

“ Miss Flora Biggs!” 

Flora Biggs might have been a pretty girl ten years ago, 
before that fatal heaviness had crept from sleazy silk ankles to 
the round chin above the imitation pearls. Everything about 
Miss Biggs was imitation—an imitation fluff of something that 
was meant to be fur on the plush coat that was meant to be 
another kind of fur ; an imitation rose of a washed-out magenta 
trying to hide itself in the masquerading collar ; pearls the size 
of large bone buttons peeping out from too golden hair; an 
arrow of false diamonds catching the folds of the purple velvet 
toque that was not quite velvet ; nervous fingers in suede gloves 
that were rather a bad grade of cotton clutching at a snakeskin 
bag of stenciled cloth—a poor, cheap, shoddy imitation of what 
the well-dressed woman will wear. And yet in those small in- 
significant features that should have belonged to a pretty girl, 
in those round china-blue eyes, staring forlornly out of red- 
dened rims, there was something candid and touching and 
appealing. For out of those reddened eyes peered the good shy 
little girl in the starched white dress brought down to enter- 
tain the company—the good, shy little girl whose name had 
been Florrie Biggs. And little Florrie Biggs had been crying. 

‘“‘ Where do you live, Miss Biggs ? ” 

“At 21 Maple Street, Rosemont.” The voice was hardly 
more than a whisper. 

“ Just a trifle louder, please ; we all want to hear you. Did 
you know Madeleine Bellamy, Miss Biggs ? ” 

The tears that had been lurking behind the round blue eyes 
welled over abruptly, leaving little paths behind them down 
the heavily powdered cheeks, ‘ Yes, sir, I did.” 

“ Intimately ? ” 
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“Yes, sir. I guess so. Ever since I was ten. We went to 
school and high school together ; she was quite a little’younger 
than me, but we were best friends.” 

The tears rained down quietly and Miss Biggs brushed them 
impatiently away with the clumsy gloved fingers. 

‘““You were fond of her ? ” 

‘** Yes, sir, I was awful fond of her.” 

‘“ Did you see much of her during the years of 1916 and ’17? ” 

‘Yes, sir ; I just lived three houses down the block. I used 
to see her every day.” 

“‘ Did you know Patrick Ives too 

“Yes, sir; I knew him pretty well.” 

“Was there much comment on his attention to your friend 
Madeleine during the year 1916?” 

““ Everyone knew they had a terrible case on each other,” 
said Miss Biggs simply. 

“Were they supposed to be engaged?” 

“No, siz, I don’t know as they were ; but everyone sort of 
thought they would be.” 

“Their relations were freely discussed amongst their friends ?”” 

‘““ They surely were.” 

“‘ Did you ever discuss the affair with either Mr. Ives or Mrs. 
Bellamy ?” 

** Not ever with Pat, I didn’t, but Mimi used to talk about 
it quite a lot.” 

“Do you remember what she said during the first conversa- 
tion? 

“Well, I think that the first time was when we had a ter- 
rible fight about it.”” At memory of that far-off quarrel Florrie’s 
blue eyes flooded and brimmed over again. ‘‘ We’d been on a 
picnic and Pat and Mimi got separated from the rest of us, and 
by and by we went home without them ; and it was awfully 
late that night when they got back, and I told Mimi that she 
ought to be carefuller how she went around with a fellow like 
Pat Ives, and she got terrible mad and told me that she knew 
what she was doing and she could look after herself, and that I 
was just jealous and to mind my own business. Oh, she talked 
to me something fierce.” 
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Miss Bigg’s voice broke on a great sob, and suddenly the 
crowded courtroom faded. ... It was a hot July night in a 
village street and the shrill, angry voices of the two girls 
filled the air. Once more Mimi Dawson, insolent in her young 
beauty, was telling little Florrie Biggs to keep her small snub 
nose out of other people’s affairs. All the injured woe of that 
far-off night was in her sob. 

“* Did she speak of him again?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, she certainly did. She used to speak of him 
most of the time—after we made it up again, that is.” 

“Did she tell you whether they were expecting to be 
married ? ” 

** Not in just so many words, she didn’t, but she used to sort 
of discuss it a lot, like whether it would be a good thing to do, 
and if they’d be happy in Rosemont or whether New York 
wouldn’t work better—you know, just kind of thinking it 
over.” 

Mr. Farr looked gravely sympathetic. “ Exactly. Nothing 
more definite than that ? ” 

** Well, I remember once she said that she’d do it in a minute 
if she were sure that Pat had it in him to make good.” 

“And did you gather from that and other remarks of hers 
that it was she who was holding back and Mr. Ives who was 
urging marriage?” 

““Oh, yes, sir,” said Miss Biggs, and added earnestly, “I 
think she meant me to gather that.” 

There was a warm, friendly little ripple of amusement, at 
which she lifted startled blue eyes. 

“Quite so. Now when Mr. Ives went to France, Miss Biggs, 
what did your circle consider the state of affairs between them 
to be?” . 

“We all thought they was sure to get married,” said Miss 
Biggs, and added in a low voice, “ Some of us thought maybe 
they was married already.” 

* And just what made you think that ? ” 

Miss Biggs moved restlessly in her chair. “Oh nothin 
special, I guess ; only they seemed so awfully gone on each 
other, and Pat was always hiring flivvers to cake her otf 10 
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Redfield and—and places. They never went much with the 
crowd any more, and lots of people were getting mapried then 
—you know, war marriages ” The soft, hesitant voice 
trailed off into silence. 

“T see. Just what was Mr. Ives’s reputation with your 
crowd, Miss Biggs ? Was he a steady, hard-working young 
man?” 

““ He wasn’t so awfully hard-working, I guess.” 

The distressed murmur was not too low to reach Patrick 
Ives’s ears, evidently ; for a brief moment his white face was 
lit with the gayest of smiles, impish and endearing. It faded, 
and the eyes that had been suddenly blue faded, too, back to 
their frozen gray. 

“Was he popular?” 

“Oh, everyone liked him fine,” said Miss Biggs eagerly. “ He 
was the most popular fellow in Rosemont, I guess. He was a 
swell dancer, and he certainly could play on the ukulele and 
skate and do perfectly killing imitations and—and everything.” 

“Then why did you warn your friend against consorting 
with this paragon, Miss Biggs ? ” 

“ce Sir ? 9 

“Why did you tell Mimi Dawson that she shouldn’t play 
around too much with Pat Ives ? ” 

““ Oh—oh, well, I guess, like she said, I was just foolish and 
it wasn’t none of my business.” 

“You said, a ‘ fellow like Pat Ives,’ Miss Biggs. What kind 
of a fellow did you mean? The kind of a fellow who played 
the ukulele ? Or did he play something else ? ” 

“¢ Well—well, he played cards some—poker, you know, and 
red dog and—well, billiards, you know.” 

“He gambled, didn’t he?” 

“ Now, Your Honour,” remarked Mr. Lambert heavily, “ is 
this to be permitted to go on indefinitely ? I have deliberately 


refrainea from objecting to a most amazing line of ques- 
2? 


tions-—— 
“ The Ceurt is inclined to agree with you, Mr. Lambert. Is 


it in any way reievant to the state’s case whether Mr. Ives 
played the ukulele or the organ, Mr. Farr?” 
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“Tt is quite essential to the state’s case to prove that Mr, 
Ives has a reckless streak in his character that led directly to 
the murder of Madeleine Bellamy, Your Honour. We contend 
that just as in those months before the war in the village of 
Rosemont,’so in the year of 1926, he was gambling with his 
own safety and happiness and honour, and as in those days, with 
the happiness and honour and safety of a woman as well—with 
ghe same woman with whom he was renewing the affair broken 
eff by a trick of fate nine years before. We contend——” 

“Yes. Well, the Court contends that your questioning along 
hese lines has been quite exhaustive enough, and that further- 
more it doubts its relevance to the present issue. You may 
proceed.” 

“Very well, Your Honour. .. . When Mr. Ives returned 
in 1919, were you still seeing much of Miss Dawson ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said Miss Biggs in a low voice. “ Not any hardly.” 

“Why was that?” 

““ Well, mostly it was because she was starting to go with 
another crowd—the country-club crowd, you know. She was 
all the time with Mr. Farwell.” 

“Exactly. Did you renew your intimacy at any later period?” 

“No, sir, not ever.” 

Once more the cotton fingers were busy with the treacherous 
tears, falling for Mimi, lost so many years ago—lost again, 
most horribly, after those unhappy years. 

“Thank you, Miss Biggs. That will be all. Cross-examine.” 

Mr. Lambert’s heavy face, turned to those drowned and 
terrified eyes, was almost paternal. “ You say that for many 
years there was no intimacy between you and Mrs. Bellamy, 
Miss Biggs ? ” 

“No, sir, there wasn’t—not any.” 

“Mrs. Bellamy never took you into her confidence as to her 
feelings toward Mr. Ives after her marriage ? ” 

“¢ She never took me into her confidence about anything at 
all—no, sir.” 

“ You never saw her after her marriage ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I did see her. I went there two or three times for 
tea.” 
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** Everything was pleasant ? ” 

“‘ She was very polite and pleasant—yes, sir.” ; 

** But there was no tendency to confide in you ? ” 

“J didn’t ask her to confide in me,” said Miss Biggs. “I 
didn’t ask her for anything at all—not anything.” 

“ But if there had been anything to confide, it would have 
been quite natural to confide in you—girls generally confide in 
their best friend, don’t they ? ” 

“A, euess.s622 

“ And as far as you know, there were no guilty relations be- 
tween Mrs. Bellamy and Mr. Ives at the time of her death ? ” 

“1 didn’t know even whether she saw Mr. Ives,” said 
Florrie Biggs. 

Mr. Lambert beamed gratefully. “Thank you, Miss Biggs. 
Lhat’s,all,?? 

“« Just one moment more, please.” The prosecutor, too, was 
looking as paternal as was possible under the rather severe limi- 
tations of his saturnine countenance. “‘ Mr. Lambert was just 
asking you if it would have been natural for her to confide in 
you, as girls generally confide in their best friends. At the time 
of this murder, and for many years previous, you weren’t Mrs. 
Bellamy’s best friend, were you, Miss Biggs ? ” 

““ No, sir, I guess I wasn’t.” 

“There was very little affection and intimacy between you, 
wasn’t there ? ” 

“T don’t know what you call between us,” said Miss Biggs, 
and the pretty, common, swollen face was suddenly invested 
with dignity and beauty. “I loved her better than anyone [ 
knew. She was the only best friend I ever had—ever.” 

And swept by the hunger in that quiet and humble voice, 
the courtroom was suddenly empty of everyone but two little 
girls, warm cheeked, bright eyed, gingham clad—a sleek pig- 
tailed head and a froth of bright curls locked together over 
an inkstained desk. Best friends—four scuffed feet flying down 
the twilight street on roller skates—two mittened paws clutch- 
ing each other under the shaggy robe of the bell-hung sleigh— 
a slim arm around a chubby waist on the hay cart—decorous, 
mischievous eyes meeting over the rims of the frosted glasses of 
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sarsaparilla while brown-stockinged legs swung free of the tall 
drug-store stools—a shrill voice calling down the street in the 
sweet-scented dusk, “ Yoo-hoo, Mimi! Mimi, c’mon out and 
play.” Mimi, Mimi, lying so still with red on your white lace 
dress, come on out and 

“Thank you, Miss Biggs: that’s all.” 

She stumbled a little on the step of the witness box, brushed. 
once more at her eyes with impatient fingers and was gone, 

“Call Mrs. Daniel Ives.” 

‘Mrs. Daniel Ives ! ” 

All through the Court went that quickening thrill of interest. 
A little old lady was moving with delicate precision down the 
far aisle to the witness box; the red-headed girl glanced’ 
quickly from her to the corner where Patrick Ives was sitting. 
_ He had half risen from his seat and was watching her progress. 
with a passion of protest on his haggard young face. Well, even 
the prosecutor said that this reckless young man had been a 
good son, and it could hardly be a pleasant sight for the worst 
of sons to see his mother moving steadily toward that place of 
inquisition, and to realize that it was his folly that had sent her 
there. He sat down abruptly, turning his face toward the blue 
autumnal sky outside the window, against which the bare 
boughs of the tree spread like black lace. The circles under 
his eyes looked darker than ever. 

As quietly as though it were a daily practice, Mrs. Ives was 
raising a neat black-gloved hand to take the oath and setting 
a daintily shod foot on the step of the witness box. She seated’ 
herself unhurriedly, opened the black fur collar at her throat, 
folded her hands on the edge of the box, and lifted a pair of 
dark blue eyes, bravely serene, to the shrewd coolness of the 
prosecutor. There was just a glimpse of silver hair under the 
old-fashioned black toque with its wisp of lace and round jet 
pins ; there was the faintest touch of pink in her cheeks and a 
small smile on her lips, shy and gracious. The kind of mother, 
decided the red-headed girl, that you would invent, if you were 
very talented. 

‘* Mrs, Ives, you are the mother of Patrick Ives, are you not?” 

ce J am.” 
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The gentle voice was as clear and true as a little bell. 

“You heard Miss Biggs’s testimony ? ” k 

“Oh, yes; my hearing is still excellent.” The small smile 
deepened for a moment to friendly amusement. 

“Were you aware of the state of affairs between Madeleine 
Bellamy and your son at the time that war broke out ?” 

“ T was aware that he was paying her very marked attention, 
naturally, but I was most certainly not aware that they were 
seriously considering marriage. Both of them seemed absolute 
babies to me, of course.” 

“Had your son confided in you his intentions on the 
subject ? ” 

“| believe that if he had had any such intentions he would 
have ; but no, he had not.” 

“You were entirely in his confidence?” 

““T hope so. I believe so.” The deep blue eyes hovered com- 
passionately over the averted face strained toward the window, 
and then moved tranguilly back to meet the prosecutor’s. 

“ When this affair with Mrs. Bellamy was renewed in 1926, 
did he confide it to you?” 

On pawor”” 

*“‘ Showing thereby that you were not entirely in his confi- 
dence, Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“Or showing perhaps that there was nothing to confide,” 
said Mrs. Daniel Ives gently. 

The prosecutor jerked his head irritably. “ The state is in 
possession of an abundance of material to prove that there was 
everything to confide, I assure you, Mrs. Ives. However, it is 
not my intention to make this any more difficult for you than 
is strictly necessary. How long ago did you come to Rose- 
mont ?” 

“ About fifteen years ago.” 

** You were a widow and obliged to support yourself ? ” 

“No, that’s hardly accurate. I was not supporting myself 
entirely and I was not a widow.” The pale roses deepened a 
little under the black toque, but the voice was a trifle clearer 


than before. 
You mean that at the time you came to Rosemont your 
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husband was still living?” The prosecutor made no attempt 
to disguise the astonishment in his voice. 

“J do not know whether he was living or not. He had left 
me, you see, almost twelve years before I came to Rosemont. I 
learned three years ago that he was dead, but not when he 
died.” 

“ Mrs. Ives, I do not wish to dwell on a subject that must 
be painful to you, but I would like to get this straight. Were 
you divorced.? ” 

“Tt is not at all painful to me,” said Patrick Ives’s mother 
gently, her small gloved hands wrung tightly together on the 
edge of the witness box. “It happened many years ago, and 
my life since has been full of so many things. We were not 
divorced. My husband was younger than I, and our marriage 
was not happy. He left me for a much younger woman.” 

“It was believed in Rosemont that you were a widow, was 
it not ? ” 

“‘ Everyone in Rosemont believed me to be a widow except 
Pat, who had known the truth since he was quite a little 
boy. It was foolish of me not to tell the truth, perhaps, but I 
had a great distaste for pity.” She smiled again, graciously, 
at the prosecutor. “ False pride was about the only luxury 
that I indulged in, in those days.” 

“You say that you were supporting both your son and 
yourself ? ” 

“No. Pat was doing any little jobs that he could get, as 
he had done since he sold papers on the corner when he was 
six years old.” For a moment the smile faded and she eyed 
the prosecutor steadfastly, almost sternly, as though daring 
him to challenge that statement, and for a moment it looked 
as though he were about to do exactly that, when abruptly 
he veered. 

“Were you in the garden the night of the nineteenth of 
June, Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“‘In the rose garden—yes.” 

“Did you see Miss Page on her way to the sand pile?” 

“T believe that I did, although I have nothing that par- 
ticularly fixes it in my mind,” 
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**Did you see your daughter-in-law ? ” 

“ce Yes. 9) 

For a moment the faintest shadow passed over her face— 
a shadow of doubt, of hesitancy. Her glance went past the 
prosecutor to the place where her daughter-in-law was sitting, 
quietly attentive, and briefly, profoundly, their eyes met. The 
shadow passed. 

*¢ Which way was she going ? ” 

** She was going past the rose garden toward the back gate 
of the house.” 

** Just one moment, Mrs. Ives. What is the distance between 
Mr. Ives’s house and Orchards ? ” 

“Well, that depends on how you approach it. By road it 
must be almost two miles, but if you use the little footpath 
that cuts across the meadows north of the house, it can’t be 
less than a mile.” 

“Do you know where that path comes out ? ” 

“JT believe that it comes out by a little summerhouse or 
playhouse on the Thorne estate.” 

** Far from the gardener’s cottage ? ” 

“Oh, no—Miss Page said that it was quite near it, [ think. 
She had been using it to take the children over to the plavhouse 
on several occasions—and as it was quite without Mrs. Ives’s 
knowledge, I spoke to my son about it.” 

“ Did‘other members of the household make use of this path?” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“ Now, Mrs. Ives, when Mrs. Patrick Ives passed you in the 
garden, did she speak to you?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“ Just what did she say?” 

“ As nearly as I can remember, she said that she was going to 
the movies with the Conroys, and that she wasn’t sure whether 
she would be back before I got to bed. She added that Pat was 
going to play poker.” 

“‘ Nothing more ? ” 

‘¢ That is all that I remember.” 

“Did you see her again that night ? ” 

sre San 
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“I saw her twice. Not more than two or three minutes after 
she passed me in the rose garden, she came back and went 
toward the house, almost running. I was at the far end of the 
garden by then, working on some trellises, and I didn’t speak 
to her. She seemed in a great hurry, and I thought that she had 
probably forgotten something—her bag or a scarf for her hair, 
perhaps. She wasn’t wearing any hat. A minute or so later 
she came out of the house and ran back down the path to the 
back gate.” 

“Was she wearing a scarf on her hair?” 

“ce INowz 

“Had she a bag?” 

“J don’t remember seeing a bag, but she might well have 
had one.” 

“She did not speak to you?” 

ce No.” 

“ And those were the two times that you refer to?” 

** Oh, no,” corrected Mrs. Ives gently. “I thought of those 
occasions as forming one time. | saw her again, a good deal 
later in the evening.” 

Once more the courtroom was filled with that strange stir 
—the movement of hundreds of bodies moving an inch nearer 
to the edges of chairs. 

“Good Lord!” murmured the reporter devoutly. “ She’s 
going to give the girl an alibi! Look out, you old fox!” 

The prosecutor, thus disrespectfully and inaudibly adjured, 
moved boldly forward. “At what time did you see your 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“You’ve got to grant him nerve,” continued the reporter, 
unabashed. “Or probably he’s betting that the old lady 
wouldn’t perjure herself even to save her son’s wife. I’d rather 
bet it myself.” 

Mrs. Ives, who had been sitting silently studying her linked 
fingers, raised an untroubled countenance to the prosecutor’s, 
but for the first time she spoke as though she were weighing 
her words : “ It is difficult for me to give you the exact time, as 
I did not look at a clock. I had been in bed for quite a little 


> 
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while, however, and had turned out the light. I should say, 
roughly, that it might have been half-past ten. It was quite 
dark when I came into the house myself, I remember, and J be- 
lieve that it stayed light at that time until long after nine.” 

“Tt was your habit to work in the garden until it was dark ?” 

“Yes ; gardening is both my recreation and occupation.” 
Mrs. Ives’s tranquil eyes smiled at the prosecutor as though 
she expected to find in him an understanding soul. “ Those 
hours after dinner were a great happiness to me, and often after 
it was too dark for any further work I would prolong them 
by sitting on a bench in the rose arbour and thinking over 
work well done. It was generally dark before I came in.” 

“ And was on the night of the nineteenth of June? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; it had been dark for some time.” 

“ Did you go straight to bed when you came in?” 

“No; I stopped for a moment in the flower room to put 
away the basket with my tools and to tidy up a bit. Gardening 
is a grubby business.” Again that delicate, friendly smile. “ Just 
as I was coming out I saw Melanie, the waitress, turning out 
the lights in the living room, and I remember thinking that it 
must be ten o’clock, as that was the time that she usually 
did it if the family were not at home. Then I went on up 
to bed. It wasn’t very long after I had turned out the 
light that I heard the front door close and thought, ‘ That 
must be Sue.’ ” 

“Tt didn’t occur to you that it might be your son ? ” 

“Oh, no; Pat never got in before twelve if he was playing 
cards.” 

“ You say that you saw Mrs. Ives. Did she come straight up 
to your room ? ” 

““No; about five minutes after I heard the door close, I 
imagine. My room is in the left wing of the house, you under- 
stand, and I always leave my door a little ajar. Sue came to the 
door and asked in a whisper, ‘Are you awake, Mother ?’ I 
said that I was and she came in, saying, ‘I brought you your 
fruit ; Pll just put it on the stand.’ ” 

“‘ Was she in the habit of doing that ?” 

“ No, not exactly in the habit—that was Pat’s task, but Sue 
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is the most thoughtful child alive, and she had remembered 
that Pat wasn’t there.” Once more her eyes, loving and 
untroubled, smiled into Sue’s. 

‘Did you turn on the light, Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“6 No.” 

“‘Weren’t you going to take the fruit ?” 

‘Oh, no ; 1 am not a very good sleeper, and I saved the fruit 
for the small hours of the morning.” 

“‘- You were not able to see Mrs. Ives clearly, in that case ? ” 

“ T could see her quite clearly-; there was a very bright light 
in the hall.” 

‘You noticed nothing extraordinary in her appearance ? ” 

“* Nothing whatever.” 

“* She was wearing the clothes that you had last seen her in? ”” 

“‘ She was wearing the dress, but she had taken off the coat, 
I believe.” 

“ Ah-h!” sighed the courtroom under its breath. 

“What kind of a coat, Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“A little cream-coloured flannel coat.” Not by the flicker of an 
eyelash did Mrs. Ives admit the sinister significance of that sigh. 

‘Did she say anything further ? ” 

“‘- Yes, I asked her whether she had enjoyed the movie, and 
she said that she had not gone to Rosemont, as she had met 
Stephen Bellamy in his car on her way to the Conroys’ and he 
had given her a lift. He told her that the picture in Rosemont 
was an old one that they had both seen, and suggested that 
they drive over by the River Road and see what was running 
in Lakedale. When they got there they discovered that they 
had seen that film, too, so they drove around a little longer and 
then came home.” 

“That was all that she said?” 

“‘ She wished me sweet dreams, I believe, and kissed me 
good-night.” 

Under the gentle directness of her gaze, the prosecutor’s face 
hardened. “ Where was the fruit that you speak of usually 
kept, Mrs. Ives?” 

“T believe that it was kept in a small refrigerator in the 
pantry.” 
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“Was there a sink in that pantry ? ” 

ee Yes.”’ 5 

The prosecutor advanced deliberately toward the witness 
box, lowering his voice to a strangely menacing pitch: * Mrs. 
Ives, during the space that elapsed between the closing of the 
front door and Mrs. Patrick Ives’s appearance in your bed- 
room, there would have been ample time for her to have 
washed her hands at that sink, would there not ? ” 

Oh, surely.” 

There was not even a second’s hesitation in that swift reply, 
not a second’s cloud over the lifted, slightly wondering face ; 
but the little cold wind moved again through the courtroom. 
Over the clear, unfaltering syllables there was the sound of 
running water—of water that ran red, as Sue, the thoughtful, 
cleansed the hands that were to bear the fruit for the waiting 
mother. 

“That will be all, Mrs. Ives,” said the prosecutor. “ Cross- 
examine.” 

She turned her face quietly toward Lambert’s ruddy one. 

“ T’ll keep you only a minute, Mrs. Ives.” The rotund voice 
was softened to one of friendliest concern. ‘‘ Mrs. Ives seemed 
quite herself when she came into the room?” 

“ Absolutely herself.” 

“No undue agitation?” 

“« She was not agitated in the slightest.” 

“Mr. Farr has asked you whether your son ever confided to 
you that he was having an affair with Mrs. Bellamy. I ask you 
whether he ever intimated that he was unhappy?” 

“¢ Not-ever.? 

“Did Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“t Never. 

“‘ What was your impression as to their relations ? ” 

“JT thought ” For the first time the clear voice faltered, 
broke. She forced it back to steadiness relentlessly. ‘‘ I thought 
that they were the happiest people that ever lived,” said Patrick 
Ives’s mother. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Ives,” said Mr. Lambert gently. “ That 
will be all.” 
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“Want me to bring back a sandwich?” inquired the 
reporter hospitably, gathering up his notes. 

“ Please,” said the red-headed girl meekly. 

“ Sure you don’t want to trail along ? That drug store really 
isn’t half bad.” 

“1m always afraid that something might happen to me 
and that I mightn’t get back,” explained the red-headed girl. 
“Like getting run over, or arrested or kidnapped or some- 
thing. .. . One with lettuce in it, please.” 

She sat contemplating the remaining occupants of the press 
seats about her with fascinated eyes. Evidently others were 
agitated by the same fears that haunted her. At any rate, three 
or four dozen were still clinging to their places, reading or 
writing or talking with impartial animation. They looked much 
nicer and less impersonal scattered about like that, but they 
still made her feel dreadfully shy and incompetent. They all 
knew one another so well; they were so casual and self- 
contained. Hurrying through the corridors, their ribald, salty 
banter broke over her in waves, leaving her drowned and 
forlorn. 

She liked them awfully—that lanky, middle-aged man with 
the shrewd, sensitive face, jabbering away with the opulent- 
looking young creature in the sealskin cap and cloak; that 
Louisville reporter with her thin pretty face and little one-sided 
smile; that stocky youngster with the white teeth and the 
enormous vocabulary and the plaid necklace; that really 
beautiful girl who looked like an Italian opera singer and swore 
like a pirate, and arrived every day exactly an hour late in a 
flame-coloured blouse up to her chin and a little black helmet 
down to her eyebrows. 

“‘ Here’s your sandwich,” said the reporter—“ two of ’em, 
just to show my heart’s in the right place. The poisonous- 
looking pink one is currant jelly and the healthy-looking 
green one is lettuce. That’s what I call a balanced ration ! 
Fall to!” 

The red-headed girl fell to obediently and gratefully. 

“I do like the way newspaper people look,” she said when 
only a few crumbs of the balanced ration remained. 
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“Ten thousand thanks,” said the newspaper man. “ Myself, 
I do like the way lady et look.” 

“| mean I like them because they look so—so awfully alive,” 
explained the red-headed girl sedately, keeping her eyes on the 
girl in the flame-coloured blouse lest the cocky young man 
beside her should read the unladylike interest that he roused 
in her. 

** Ah, well, in that case, not more than one thousand thanks,” 
said the reporter—“ and those somewhat tempered. Look alive, 
do we? There’s a glowing tribute for you! I trust that you'll 
be profoundly ashamed of yourself when I inform you that I 
meant nothing of the kind when I extolled the appearance of 
lady authoresses. Dead or alive, I like the way their hair grows 
over their ears, and their discreet use of dimples, and the 
uscless length of their eyelashes. Meditate on that for a 
while!” 

The red-headed girl meditated, while both her colour and her 
dimples deepened. At the end of her meditations she inquired 
politely, “Is it true that Mr. Bellamy’s counsel broke his 
ee ee 

“ Couldn’t be truer. Fell down the Subway stairs at eleven- 
forty-five last night and is safe in the hospital this morning. 
Lambert’s taking over Bellamy’s defence ; he and those two 
important, worried-looking kids who sit beside him at the desk 
down there reading great big enormous law books and are 
assistant counsel—whatever that means. ... Ah, here’s Ben 
Potts ! Fine fellow, Ben... . We’re off!” 

“Mr. Elliot Farwell!” 

A thickset, broad-shouldered individual, with hair as slick 
as oiled patent leather, puffy eyes, and overprominent blue 
jowls, moved heavily toward the witness box. An overgaudy 
tie that looked as though it came from the ten-cent store and 
had actually come from France, a waistcoat that made you 
think vaguely of checks, though it was quite guiltless of them ; 
a handkerchief with an orange-and-green monogram ramping 
across one corner—the stuff of which con men and race-track 
touts and ham actors and men about town are made. The red- 
headed girl eyed him severely. Thus she was wont to regard his 
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little brother and big brother at the night clubs, as they leaned 
conqueringly across little tables, offering heavily engraved flasks 
to limp chits clad in shoulder straps and chiffon handkerchiefs. 

“Mr. Farwell, where were you on the afternoon of the 
nineteenth of June at about five o’clock ? ” 

“At the Rosemont Country Club.” 

Not a pleasant voice at all, Mr. Farwell’s ; a heavy, sullen 
voice, thickened and coarsened with some disreputable alchemy. 

‘What were you doing ? ” 

“J was just hanging around after golf, having a couple of 
drinks.” 

‘Did you see Mrs. Patrick Ives ? ” 

abe tog 

‘Talk with her ? ” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

‘Will you give us the substance of your conversation ? ” 

Mr. Farwell shifted his bulk uneasily in his chair. “‘ How do 
you mean—the substance of it ? ” 

** Just outline what you said to Mrs. Ives.” 

Well, le toldsher ” The heavy voice lumbered to 
silence. “‘ Do I have to answer that?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Farwell.” Judge Carver’s voice was edged 
with impatience. 

“‘T told her that she’d better keep an eye on her husband,” 
blurted Mr. Farwell desperately. 

‘Did you give her any reason for doing that ? ” 

““ Of course I gave her a reason.” 

“ Well, just give it to us, too, will you ? ” 

* | told her that he was making a fool of himself with Mimi.” 

“Nothing more specific than that ? ” 

** Well, I told her that they were meeting each other secretly.” 

pUWHlere re 

““ At the gardener’s cottage at Orchards.” Those who were 
near enough could see the little beads of sweat on Mr, 
Farwell’s forehead. 

‘““ How did you know that? ” 

‘** Orsini told me.” 

** And who is Orsini ? ” 
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“ He’s the Bellamy’s man of all work—tends to the pac 
and furnace and all that kind of thing.” 

“ Well, just how did Orsini come to tell you about this, Mr. 
Farwell? ” 

“* Because I’d twice seen Mrs. Bellamy take the Perrytown 
*bus, alone, and I told Orsini that I’d give him ten dollars if 
he found out for me where she was going. He said he didn’t 
need to find out—he knew.” 

“ Did he tell you how he knew ? ” 

“Yes ; he knew because it was he that loaned her the key 
to the cottage. She’d found out that he had the key, and 
she told him some cock-and-bull story about wanting to prac- 
tise on the cottage piano that the gardener had there, and he 
used to loan it to her whenever she asked for it, and generaily 
she’d forget to give it back to him till the next day.” 

“‘ How did he happen to have it?” 

“The Thornes’ gardener was a friend of his, and he left it 
with Orsini when he went off on his vacation to Italy, because 
he’d left some kind of homebrew down in the cellar, and he 
wanted Orsini to keep an eye on it.” 

“Did you know when she had last borrowed it ? ” 

“Yes ; she’d borrowed it round noon on the nineteenth. I 
went by her house a little before one to see if she would take 
lunch with me at the club, and Orsini was fixing up the gate 
in the picket fence. He told me that Mimi had left about half 
an hour ago in their car, asking for the key, as she said she 
wanted to go to the cottage to practise. So I went after her.” 

“To the gardener’s cottage?” 

(<4 Yes.”’ 

“‘ Was she there? ” 

6c Noi 

“How did you know that she wasn’t there, Mr. Farwell ? ” 

“* Because there wasn’t any car, nor any music either.” 

There was a surly defiance in Farwell’s tone that the 
prosecutor blandly ignored. 

“ Did you go into the cottage? ” 

“No; it was locked.” 

“What did you do then?” 
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“Tt started to rain while I was standing on the porch and 
I stopped and tossed up a coin as to whether to go on to the 
club, hoping it would clear up enough for golf, or to go back 
to the bungalow. It came tails, so I waited for a minute or 
so and went on to the club.” 

** Whom did you find there ? ” 

“Mrs. Bellamy, Dick Burgoyne, the Conroys, the Dallases, 
Sue Ives—all the crowd. It cleared up after lunch, and most 
of us went off to the links. Sue made up a foursome with the 
Conroys and Steve Bellamy, who turned up on the two o’clock 
train. Mimi played around with Burgoyne, and I went with 
George Dallas. We all got round within a few minutes of 
each other and sat around, getting drinks and gabbing.” 

“Was it then that you told Mrs. Ives about this affair of 
her husband’s ? ” 

“Tt was around that time.” 

“Was Mr. Ives there ? ” 

“No; he’d telephoned that he couldn’t get out till dinner- 
time.” 

‘Just what made you tell Mrs. Ives this story, Mr. 
Farwell ? ” 

Elliot Farwell’s heavy jowls became slightly more prominent. 
“Well, ’'d had a drink too many, I guess, and I was good 
and fed up with the whole thing. I thought Sue was a peach, 
and it made me sick to see what Ives was getting away with.” 

“What did Mrs. Ives say ?” 

“She said that I was out of my head, and I told her that 
I’d bet her a thousand dollars to five cents that Mimi and Pat 
would tell some fairy stories about what they were doing that 
evening and meet at the cottage. And I told her that I’d 
waited behind the bushes at the lodge gates the week before 
when Sue was in New York, and seen both of them go up the 
drive—Mimi on foot and Ives ten minutes later in the car. 
That worried her ; she wasn’t sure how sober I was, but she 
cut out telling me I was crazy.” 

He paused and the prosecutor lifted an impatient voice, 
Then what, Mr. Farwell ? ” 


* Well, a little while after that George Dallas came over and 
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said that if Sue wanted him to, he’d stop on the way home and 
show her how to make the new cocktail that he’d been telling 
her about, so that she could surprise Pat with it at dinner. 
And she said all right, and we all piled into our cars and 
headed for her place—all except Mimi and Bellamy. They’d 
left a few minutes before, because they had dinner early.” 

“Did you have any further conversation with Mrs. Ives 
on the subject?” 

“Not anything that you’d call conversation. There was a 
whole crew jabbering around there at her place.” 

*““ Well, did she mention it again ? ” 

“ Oh, well, she came up to me just when I was going—I was 
looking around for my hat in the hall—and she said, ‘ Elliot, 
don’t tell anyone else that you’ve told me about this, will 
you? And I said, ‘ All right.’ And she said, ‘ Promise. I don’t 
want it to get back to Pat that I know until I decide what 
to do.’ And so I said sure I’d promise. And then I cleared 
out.” 

In the hushed courtroom his voice sounded ugly and defiant, 
but he kept his face turned stubbornly away from Sue Ives’s 
clear attentive eyes, which never once had left it, and which 
widened a little now, gravely ironic, as the man who had 
promised not to tell sullenly broke that promise. 

“ Oh,” whispered the red-headed girl fiercely —“ oh, the cad ! 
He’s trying to make it look as though she did it—as though 
she meant to do it even then.” 

“‘ Oh, come on, now !”’ remonstrated the reporter judicially. 
“* Give the poor devil his due! After all, he’s on oath, and the 
prosecutor’s digging into him with a pickaxe and spade. Here, 
look out, or we'll miss something !” 

“And after you and Mr. Burgoyne had dined, Mr. 
Farwell?” 

“‘ Well, I had a rotten headache, so I decided that I wouldn’t 
go over to Dallases’ for the poker game after all, but that Pd 
turn in and read a detective story that I’d brought out with 
me. I called up George to ask if he’d have enough without me, 
and he said yes, so I decided that I’d call it a night and went 
up to my bedroom.” 
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“Did you see Mr. Burgoyne before he left ? ” 

“Yes, he stuck his head in the door just as I was putting on 
my bathrobe and asked if there was anything he could do, and 
I said nothing but tell George I was sorry.” 

“Have you any idea what time that was?” 

“Tt must have been round quarter to nine; the party was 
to start about nine, and he was walking.” 

“* Did you read for long after he left ? ” 

“Yes, I read right along ; but about half-past nine I got up 
for a cigarette, and I couldn’t find a match, so I started hunting 
through the pockets of the golf suit I’d been wearing for my 
lighter. It wasn’t there. I remembered that I’d used it on the 
way over to the cottage—I kept it in my pocket with my 
loose change—and all of a sudden it came back to me that I’d 
pulled a handkerchief out of that pocket when I was getting 
that coin to toss up on the porch and I’d thought I heard 
something drop, and looked around a little, but I didn’t pay 
much attention to it, because I thought probably it was 
just some change that had rolled off the porch. I realized 
then that it must have been the lighter, and I was sore as 
the devil.” 

“Will you tell us why, Mr. Farwell ? ” 

“ Because I didn’t want anyone to know I’d been hanging 
round the cottage, and the lighter was marked on the 
inside.” 

“ Marked with your name?” 

“ Marked with an inscription—Elliot, from Mimi, Christmas, 
1918.” 

The coarse voice was suddenly shaken, the coarse face 
suddenly pale—Elliot from Mimi, Christmas, 1918. 

“What did you do after you missed the lighter, Mr. 
Farwell ? ” 

“ Well, I cursed myself good and plenty and went on a hunt 
for matches downstairs. There wasn’t one in the whole darned 
place, and I was too lazy to get into my clothes again, so 
I called Dick at the Dallases’ and asked him to be sure to 
bring some home with him. 

“ What time did you telephone? ” 
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“T didn’t look at the time. It was half-past nine when I 
started to look for the matches. Quarter to ten—ten minutes 
to, maybe.” . 

** Did you go back to bed?” 

“Yes ; but I went on reading for quite a while. I’d dozed off 
by the time Dick came in, though the light was still burning.” 

“What time was that?” 

“A little after half-past eleven.” 

The prosecutor stood eyeing the heavy countenance before 
him speculatively for a moment, and then, with a quick shake 
of his narrow, sleek, finely poised head, took his decision. 
** Mr. Farwell, when did you first tell the story that you have 
been telling us? ” 

“On June twenty-first.” 

‘Where did you tell it?” 

“Tn your office.” 

*“* At whose request ? ” 

“c“ Kee 

Mr. Lambert, who had been sitting twitching in his chair, 
emitted a roar of protest as he bounded to his feet that ef- 
fectually drowned out any information Mr. Farwell was about 
to impart. “I object, Your Honour! I object! What does it 
matter whether this witness told his story in the prosecutor’s 
office or the Metropolitan Opera House? The point is that 
he’s telling it here, and anything else is deliberately beside the 
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mark. I 

“The Court is inclined to agree with you, Mr. Lambert. 
What is the object of establishing when, where, and why Mr. 
Farwell told this story, Mr. Farr?” 

“* Because, Your Honour, it is entirely owing to the insistence 
of the State that Mr. Farwell is at present making a series of 
admissions that if misinterpreted by the jury might be highly 
prejudicial to Mr. Farwell. There is not one chance in a hun- 
dred that the defence would have brought out under cross- 
examination the fact that Mr. Farwell was at the gardener’s 
cottage on the nineteenth of Jume—a fact that I have delib- 
erately elicited in my zeal to set all the available facts before 
the jury. But in common fairness to Mr. Farwell, I think that 

cc 
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I should be permitted to bring out the circumstances under 
which I obtained this information.” 

Judge Carver paraded his fine, keen old eyes meditatively 
from the ruddy full moon of Mr. Lambert’s countenance to the 
black-and-white etching of the prosecutor’s, cold as ice, for all 
the fever of intensity behind it; on farther still to the bull- 
necked and blue-jowled occupant of the witness box. There 
was a faint trace of distaste in their depths as they returned to 
the prosecutor. Perhaps it was that distaste that swung back 
the pendulum. Judge Carver had the reputation of being as 
fair as he was hard. 

_ “Very well, Mr. Farr. The Court sees no impropriety in 
having you state those circumstances as briefly as possible.” 

“May I have an objection to that, Your Honour?” 
Lambert’s face had deepened to a fine claret. 

“ Certainly.” 

“On the morning of the twenty-first of June,” said Mr. 
Farr, “I asked Mr. Farwell to come to my office. When he 
arrived I told him that we had information in our hands that 
definitely connected him with this atrocious crime, and that 
I sincerely advised him to make a clean breast of all his 
movements. He proceeded to do so promptly, and told me 
exactly the same story that he has told you. It came, frankly, 
as a surprise to me, but in no way altered or modified the 
State’s case. I therefore decided to put Mr. Farwell on the 
stand in order to let you have all the facts.” 

“Was the information that you possessed connecting Mr. 
Farwell with the crime the cigarette lighter, Mr. Farr?” 
inquired Judge Carver gravely. 

“No, Your Honour ; it was Mrs. Ives’s telephone conver- 
sation with Stephen Bellamy, asking whether Elliot had not 
told him anything. There was no other Elliot in Mrs. Ives’s 
circle of acquaintances,” 

“Ts the lighter in the possession of the state at present ? ” 

“No, Your Honour,” remarked the prosecutor blandly. 
** The State’s case would be considerably simplified if it were.” 

His eye rested, fugitive but penetrating, on Mr. Lambert’s 
heated countenance. 
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“ That is all that you desire to state, Mr. Farr ? ” 

“Yes, Your Honour. No further questions, Mr. ‘Farwell. 
Cross-examine.” 

“What kind of a cigarette lighter was this, Mr. Farwell ? ” 
There was an ominous rumble in Lambert’s voice. 

“A little black enamel and silver thing that you could 
light with one hand. They brought a lot of them over from 
England in 717 and 718.” 

“Had anyone ever suggested to you that this lighter might 
possibly prove a dangerous weapon against you if it fell into 
the hands of the defence ? ” inquired Mr. Lambert, in what 
were obviously intended to be silken tones. 

“No,” replied Mr. Farwell belligerently ; “ no one ever told 
me anything of the kind.” 

Mr. Farr permitted himself a fleeting and ironic smile in 
the direction of his adversary before he turned a countenance 
lit with splendid indignation in the direction of the jury. 

“ Mr. Farwell, you told the prosecutor that you had had a 
couple of drinks before you confided this story about her hus- 
band to Mrs. Ives. Was that accurate, or had you had more? ” 

“Td had three or four, maybe—I don’t remember.” 

“Three or four after you came off the links?” 

“Well, what of it ? ” Farwell’s jaw was jutting dangerously. 

““ Be good enough to answer my question, Mr. Farwell.” 

*“‘ All right, three or four after I came off the links.” 

“‘ And three or four before you started?” 

“JT don’t remember how many; we all had something at 
lunch.” 

“You had had too many, hadn’t you, Mr. Farwell?” 

“Too many for what?” 

“Too many for Mimi Bellamy’s good, let us say.” Mr. 
Lambert caught a menacing movement from the chair occupied 
by the prosecutor and hurried on : “ Would you have been quite 
so explicit to Mrs. Ives if you had not had those drinks ? ” 

“JT don’t know whether I would or not.” The little beads 
of sweat on the low forehead were suddenly larger. “ I’d been 
thinking for quite a while that she ought to know what was 


going on.” 
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“T see. And just what did you think was to be gained by 
her knowledge ? ” 

“T thought she’d put a stop to it.” 

“ Put a stop to it with a knife, Mr. Farwell ? ” inquired Mr. 
Lambert, ferociously genial. 

And suddenly there leaped from the dull eyes before him 
a flame of such raw agony that Mr. Lambert took a hasty 
and prudent step backward. 

“What do you take me for? I thought she’d make him 
cut it out.” 

“ And it was absolutely essential to you that he should cut 
it out, wasn’t it, Mr. Farwell ? ” 

So Wihatey? 

“ You were endeavouring to persuade Mrs. Bellamy to divorce 
Mr. Bellamy and marry you, weren’t you, Mr. Farwell ? ” 

Mr. Farwell sat glaring dumbly at his tormentor out of 
those strange eyes. 

““Weren’t you?” 

“Yes.” As baldly as though Mr. Farwell were stating that 
he had tried to get her to play a game of bridge. 

“ How long had it been since your affection for her had 
revived ? ” 

“Tt hadn’t revived. My affection for her, if that’s what you 
want to call it, hadn’t ever stopped.” 

“Oh, I see. And at the time of the murder you were not 
convinced that it was hopeless ? ” 

<< No.” 

“T see. But you were a good deal disturbed over this affair 
with Mr. Ives, weren’t you ? ” 

Ves! 

“And when you went home you had a few more drinks just to 
celebrate the fact that you'd fixed everything up, didn’t you ?” 

“ T had another drink or so.” 

“And when you went up to bed with the detective story 
you took a full bottle of whisky with you, didn’t you ? ” 

“I guess so.” 

“ And it was three quarters empty the next morning, wasn’t 
it?” 
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* How do I know?” 

“Wasn’t it found beside your bed almost empty next 
morning, Mr. Farwell? ” 

“JT don’t know. I’d taken a good deal of it.” 

“Mr. Farwell, are you sure that you didn’t find that you 
had lost that cigarette lighter before nine-thirty—at a little 
after nine, say? ” 

“No, I told you that it was nine-thirty.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

**T looked at my watch.” 

* And just why did you do that?” 

_ “ Because I wanted to know the time.” 

&e Why ? 9? 

“JT don’t know—I just wanted to know.” 

“It was very convenient that it happened to be just nine- 
thirty, wasn’t it?” 

“*T don’t know what you mean ; it wasn’t convenient at all, 
if it comes to that.” 

“You don’t ? And you don’t see why it was convenient that 
you happened to call up the Dallas house at about ten minutes 
to ten, assuring them thereby that you were safe at home in 
your pyjamas?” 

“Nopivdon t.’ 

“You have a Filipino boy who works for you, haven’t you, 
Mr. Farwell ? ” 

ce Wiese 

“Was he in the house after Mr. Burgoyne went on to the 
poker party?” 

“No; he goes home after he finishes the dinner things— 
around half-past eight usually.” 

“So you were absolutely alone in the house ? ” 

* Absolutely.” 

“Your car was outside, wasn’t it? ” 

“Tt was in the garage.” 

‘“€Tt never entered your head when you missed that lighter, 
the loss of which concerned you so deeply, to get into that auto- 
mobile and take the five- or ten-minute drive to Orchards to 


recover it?” 
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“Tt certainly didn’t.” 

“ You didn’t do anything of the kind ?” 

“ Look here, I’ve already told you about twenty times that 
I didn’t, haven’t J?” Mr. Farwell’s voice was straining 
perilously at the leash. 

“J didn’t remember that I’d asked you that before. At what 
time did you first hear of this tragedy, Mr. Farwell ? ” 

“You mean the—murder ? ” 

“* Naturally.” 

Once more the dull eyes were lit by that strange flare of 
stupefied agony. “‘ At about twelve o’clock Sunday morning, I 
guess—or half-past eleven—I don’t know—sometime late 
that morning. George Dallas telephoned me. I was still 
half asleep.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Do? I don’t know what I did. It knocked me cold.” 

Mr. Lambert suddenly thrust his beaming countenance into 
the stolid mask before him. ‘‘ However cold it might have 
knocked you, Mr. Farwell, don’t you remember that within 
three quarters of an hour of the time that you received this 
news you locked yourself in the library and tried to blow your 
brains out ? ” ; 

“Yes,” said Elliot Farwell, “1 remember that’? 

“You didn’t succeed because your friend Richard Burgoyne 
had previously emptied the pistol ? ” 

“* Correct.’? 

“ And your Filipino boy, looking for you to announce lunch, 
noticed you through the window and set up the alarm, didn’t 
trennge 

“So I understand.” 

‘““What did you say to Mr. Burgoyne when he forced his 
way into the library, Mr. Farwell ? ” 

“TI don’t remember.” 

“You don’t remember that you said, ‘ Keep your hands 
off me, Dick ; aftet what I’ve done, there’s no way out 
but this’ ?” 

“No, I don’t remember it, but I probably said it. I don’t 
remember what I said.” 
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“What explanation do you offer for that remark, Mr. 
Farwell ? ” ' 

““’m not offering any explanations ; if I said it, I said it. 
What difference does it make what I meant ? ” 

“It makes quite a difference, I assure you. You have no 
explanation to offer ? ” 

ce No.” 

“Mr. Farwell, for the last time I ask you whether you 
were not at the gardener’s cottage at Orchards on the night 
of June nineteenth ? ” 

“e No.” 

“ At about nine-thirty ? ” 

“e No.” 

Mr. Lambert, the ruddy moon of his countenance suddenly 
alive with malice, shot his question viciously into the tortured 
mask : “ It was not your laugh that Mr. Thorne heard coming 
from the cottage, Mr. Farwell?” 

“ce Wow 

Over the gasp of the courtroom rose the bellow of rage from 
the witness box, the metallic ring of the prosecutor’s voice, 
the thunder of Judge Carver’s gavel and Ben Potts’s chant. 

** Silence ! Silence ! ” 

“Your Honour, I would like to ask one question. Is Mr. 
Farwell on trial for his life here, or is this the case of the 
People versus Bellamy and Ives?” 

“ This Court is not given to answering rhetorical questions, 
Mr. Farr. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Farwell has already told you 
several times that he was not at Orchards on the night of 
June nineteenth. The Court has given you great latitude in 
your cross-examination, but it does not propose to let you 
press it farther along those lines. If you have other questions 
to put, you may proceed.” 

“No further questions, Your Honour.” Mr. Lambert’s 
voice remained buoyantly impervious to rebuke. 

“ One moment, Mr. Farwell.” The prosecutor moved swiftly 
forward. The man in the witness box, who had lurched to his 
feet at that last outrage from the exultant Lambert, turned 
smouldering eyes on him. On the rim of the witness box, his 
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hands were shaking visibly—thick, well-groomed, insensitive 
hands, with a heavy seal ring on one finger. “ You admit that 
you had been drinking heavily before you spoke to Mrs. Ives, 
do you not?” 

“ Yes—yes—yes.”’ 

“Did you regret that fact when you returned home that 
evening ? ” 

“T knew I’d talked too much—yes.” 

“Did you regret it still more deeply when you received the 
news of the murder the following morning ? ” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Wasn’t that the reason for your attempted suicide ? ” 

A long pause, and then once more the heavy tortured voice : 
ce Yes.”’ 

“« Because you realized that harm had come to her through 
your indiscretion ? ” 

“ Yes, I told you—yes.” 

“Thanks, that’s all. Call Mr. Dallas.” 

“Mr. George Dallas!” 

A jaunty figure in blue serge, with a smart foulard tie and 
curly blond hair just beginning to thin, moved briskly for- 
ward. Mr. Dallas was obviously a good fellow; there was a 
hearty timbre to his rather light voice, his lips parted con- 
stantly in an earnestly engaging smile over even white teeth, 
and his brown eyes were the friendliest ever seen out of a 
dog’s head. If he had not had thirty thousand dollars a year, 
he would have been an Elk, a Rotarian, and the best salesman 
on the force. 

He cast an earnestly propitiatory smile at Sue Ives, who 
smiled back, faintly and gravely, and an even more earnestly 
propitiatory one at the prosecutor, who returned it somewhat 
pertunctorily. 

“Mr. Dallas, you were giving a poker party on the night of 
the nineteenth of Tune, were you not?” 

** I was indeed.” 

Mr. Dallas’s tone implied eloquently that it had been a 
highly successful party, lacking only the prosecutor’s presence 
to make it quite flawless. 
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“You were present when Mr. Farwell telephoned Mr. 
Burgoyne ? ” , 
“* Oh, yes.” 


“The telephone was in the room in which you were 
> 99 


playing ? 

SANS, SI.” 

** About what time did the call come in?” 

“ Well, now let’s see.” Mr. Dallas was all eager helpfulness. 
“Tt must have been about quarter to ten, because every fifteen 
minutes we were making a jack pot, and I remember that we’d 
had the first and another was just about due when the ’phone 
rang and Dick held up the game for a while.” 

“ Did you get Mr. Burgoyne’s end of the conversation ? ” 

“Well, not all of it. We were all making a good deal of 
a racket—just kidding along, you know—but I heard Dick 
say, ‘Oh, put on your clothes and come over and we'll give 
you enough of ’em to start a bonfire.’ ” 

“Did Mr. Burgoyne make any comments after he came 
back ?” 

“ He said, ‘ Boys, don’t let me forget to take some matches 
when I go. Farwell hasn’t got one in the house.’ ” 

* What time did he leave ? ” 

“Oh, around eleven-fifteen, I guess; we broke up earlier 
than usual.” 

“Did you call Mr. Farwell up the following day around 

“noon 27? 

“Yes, I did.” Mr. Dallas’s jaunty accents were suddenly 
tinged with gravity. 

“‘Can you remember that conversation ? ” 

“Well, I remember that when Elliot answered he still 
sounded half asleep and rather put out. He said, ‘ What’s the 
idea, waking a guy up at this time of day ?? And I said, ‘ Listen, 
Elliot, something terrible’s happened. I was afraid you’d see 
it in the papers. Mimi Bellamy’s been murdered in the gar- 
dener’s cottage at Orchards.’ He made a queer sort of noise 
and said, ‘ Don’t, George ! Don’t, George !’ Don’t-don’t—over 
and over again, as though he were wound up. I said, ‘ Don’t 
what ?’ But he’d hung up, I guess ; anyway he didn’t answer.’ 


c Ce 
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“‘ He seemed startled ? ” 

“Oh, rather—he seemed absolutely knocked cuckoo.” The 
voice hung neatly between pity and regret, the sober eyes 
tempering the flippant words. 

All right, Mr. Dallas—thanks. Cross-examine.” 

As though ‘oath to tear himself from this interesting and 
congenial chatter, Mr. Dallas wrenched his expressive counte- 
nance from the prosecutor and turned it, flatteringly intent, 
on the roseate Lambert. 

“Did other people overhear Mr. Burgoyne’s remarks, Mr. 
Dallas?” 

“Oh, I’m quite sure that they must have. We were all within 
a foot or so of each other, you know.” 

“Who was in the room ? ” 

“Well, there was Burgoyne, and I had Martin and two 
fellows from New York who were out for the week-end, and— 
detist see 4 

“*Wasn’t Mr. Ives in the room at the time?” 

“ Well, no,” said Mr. Dallas, a curious, apprehensive shadow 
playing over his sunny countenance. “ No, he wasn’t.” 

“T.see. What time had he arrived, Mr. Dallas ? ” 

soit eh Vesr rae 

Bese? 

Mr. Dallas cast a fleeting and despairing glance at the white- 
faced figure in the corner by the window, and Patrick Ives 
returned it with a steady, amused, indifferent air. “ Oh—oh, 
well, he hadn’t.” 

Mr. Lambert stopped, literally transfixed, his eyes bulging 
in his head. “ You mean that he hadn’t arrived at a quarter 
to ten?” 

** No, he hadn’t.” 

For the first time since the trial opened, Sue Ives stirred in 
her seat. She leaned forward swiftly, her eyes, urgent and 
imperious, on her stupefied counsel. Her lifted face, suddenly 
vivid with purpose, her lifted hand, cried a warning to him 
clearer than words. But Mr. Lambert was heeding no 
warnings. 


“‘ What time did he get there? ” 
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“ He—well, you see—he didn’t get there.” 

Mr. Dallas again turned imploring eyes on the gehtleman 
in the corner, whose own eyes smiled back indulgently, a little 
more indifferent, a little more amused. 

** Had he let you know of this change of plans ? ” 

“No,” said Mr. Dallas wretchedly. “No, he hadn’t— 
exactly.” 

‘“* He simply didn’t turn up?” 

“That’s it—he just didn’t turn up.” Mr. Dallas’s voice 
made a feeble effort to imply that nothing could possibly be 
of less consequence between men of the world. 

Mr. Lambert, stupor still rounding his eyes, made a vague 
gesture of dismissal, his face carefully averted from Sue Ives’s 
sternly accusing countenance. 

“No further questions.” 

Mr. Dallas scrambled hastily to his feet, his ingenuous gaze 
turned hopefully on the prosecutor. 

The expression on the prosecutor’s classic features, how- 
ever, was not calculated to reassure the most optimistic. Mr. 
Farr was contemplating the amiable countenance of his late 
witness with much the look of astounded displeasure which 
must have adorned Medusa’s first audience. He, too, sketched 
a slight gesture of dismissal toward the door, and Dallas, eager 
and docile, followed it. 

The third day of the Bellamy trial was over, 


CHAPTER IV 
% ELL, this is the time you beat me to it,” commented 
the reporter approvingly. “That’s the hat I like 
too. Want a pencil ? ” 
“ T always want a pencil,” said the red-headed girl. “ And I 
beat everybody to it. I’d rather get here at six o’clock than go 
through that howling mob of maniacs one single time more. 
Besides, I’ve been sleeping, so I might as well be here. Besides, 
I thought that if I got here early you might tell me whether 
it was Mr. Ives or Mr. Farwell who did it.” 

“Who did what ?” 

“ Who killed Mrs. Bellamy.” 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned the reporter. “‘ Why is it that every 
mortal soul at a murder trial spends his life trying to pin the 
crime on to anyone in the world but the people being tried 
for it. Talk about juries ! ” 

“Tm not talking about juries,” said the red-headed girl 
firmly. “ I’m talking about Mr. Farwell, and Mr. Ives. Don’t 
you think that it was funny that Mr. Farwell was there that 
aay 

“Oh, comical as all get out ! Still and all, I believe that he 
was there precisely when he said he was. That ‘poor devil 
was telling the truth.” 

“How do you know?” inquired the red-headed girl 
respectfully. 

“‘Oh, you get hunches at this game when you’ve been at it 
long enough.” 

“ That must be nice. Did you get a hunch about Mr. Ives ? ” 

“ About Pat Ives ? I haven’t heard him yet.” 

“ What did it mean, his not being at that poker game ? ” 

“Well, it might have meant anything in the world—or 
nothing. The only thing that’s perfectly clear is that it meant 
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that last night was undoubtedly one of wassail and carouse 
for Uncle Dudley Lambert.” , 

“ Why ? ”? 

“My dear child, didn’t you see the look of unholy glee that 
flooded the old gentleman’s countenance when he realized that 
young Mr. Ives hadn’t a shadow of an alibi for that eventful 
evening?” 

“Well, but why ? ” 

“* Because the only thing that Uncle Dudley would as soon 
do as save his angel goddaughter from the halter is to drape 
one around Pat Ives’s neck. He’s hated Pat ever since he dared 
to subject his precious Sue to a life of good healthy hardship 
in New York ; he’s never forgiven him for estranging her from 
her father ; and since he found out that he betrayed her with 
the Bellamy girl, he’s been simply imbecile with rage. And now, 
through some heaven-sent fluke, he’s enabled to put his life in 
jeopardy. He’s almost out of his head. He’d better go a bit 
warily, however. If I can read the human countenance—and 
it may interest you to know that I can read the human counte- 
nance—Mrs. Patrick Ives is not entirely in favour of sending 
her unworthy spouse to the gallows. She had a monitory look 
in her eye that bodes ill for Uncle Dudley if she ever realizes 
what he’s doing.” 

The red-headed girl heaved an unhappy sigh. “ Well, I don’t 
believe that anyone did it,” she remarked spaciously. “ Not 
anyone here, I mean. Burglars, probably, or one of those funny 
organizations, or 7 

“Silence, silence! The Court!” 

Mr. Farr had a new purple necktie, sombre and impressive ; 
Mr. Lambert was a trifle more frivolous, though the polka 
dots were discreet ; Mrs. Ives wore the same tweed suit, the 
same copper-coloured hat. Heavens, it might as well be a 
uniform ! 

‘Call Miss Cordier.” 

“Miss Melanie Cordier ! ” 

The slim elegance of the figure in the severely simple black 
coat and black cloche hat was especially startling when one re- 
membered that Miss Melanie Cordier was the waitress in th 
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Ives household. It was a trifle more comprehensible when one 
remembered that she was as Gallic as her name implied. 
With her creamy skin, her long black eyes and smooth black 
curves of hair, her lacquer-red mouth exactly matching the 
lacquer-red camelia on her lapel, Miss Cordier bore a striking 
resemblance to a fashion magazine’s cover designs. She mounted 
the witness box with profound composure and seated herself, 
elaborately at ease. 

“‘ Miss Cordier, what was your occupation on the nineteenth 
of June, 1926?” 

“ ] was waitress in the employment of Mrs. Patrick Ives.” 
There was only the faintest trace of accent in the clear syl- 
lables—a slight softening of consonants and broadening of 
vowels, becoming enough variations on an Anglo-Saxon theme. 

* How long had you been in her employ?” 

“ A year and nine month—ten month. I could not be quite 
sure.” 

“‘ How did you happen to go to Mrs. Ives / 

“ Tt was through Mrs. Bellamy that I go.” 

“Mrs. Stephen Bellamy ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, through Mrs. Stephen Bellamy.” 

** Will you tell us just how that happened, Miss Cordier ? ” 

“ Assuredly. My little younger sister had been sent by an 
agency three or four years ago to Mrs. Bellamy directly when 
she land in this country. She was quite inexperience’, you under- 
stand, and could not command a position such as one trained 
could demand; but Mrs. Bellamy was good to her and she work 
hard, and after a while she marries a young man who drives 
fer the grocer and they 7 

“Yes, quite so, Miss Cordier. My question was, how did 
Mrs. Bellamy happen to send you to Mrs. Ives?” 

“Yes, that is what I explain.” Miss Cordier, exquisitely un- 
ruffled, pursued the even tenor of her way. “ Sometime when 
my sister was there with Mrs. Bellamy I would go out to 
show her what she should do. For me, I have been a waitress 
for eight years and am well experience’. Well, then I see Mrs. 
Beliamy and tell her that if some time she knows of a excellent 
position in that Rosemont, I would take it so that sometime 
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I could see my little sister who is marrying that young man from 
the grocer’s. And about two years ago, maybe, she write to me 
to say that her friend Mrs. Patrick Ives she is looking for a 
extremely superior waitress. So that is how I go to Mrs. Ives.” 

** Are you still in the employ of Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“No. On June twentieth I resign, since I am not quite con- 
tent with something that have happen.” 

“‘ Did this occurrence have anything to do with the death of 
Mrs. Bellamy ? ” 

“ That I do not say. But I was not content.” 

“‘ Miss Cordier, have you seen this book before ? I call your 
attention to its titlke—Stone on Commercial Paper, Volume III.” 

Miss Cordier’s black eyes swept it perfunctorily. “ Yes, that 
book I know.” 

“‘ When did you last see it ? ” 

“The night of June nineteenth, about nine o’clock.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“In the study of Mr. Ives.” 

** What particularly brought it to your attention ?” 

“* Because I take it out of the corner by the desk to look 
inside it.” 

“For what purpose ? ” 

** Because I want to see whether a note I put there that 
afternoon still was there.” 

* And was that note still there, Miss Cordier ? ” 

“No, monsieur, that note, it was gone.” 

The prosecutor tossed the impressive volume carelessly on 
to the clerk’s desk. “I offer this volume in evidence, Your 
Honour.” 

“« Any objections ?” Judge Carver turned an inquiring eye 
on the bulky figure of Dudley Lambert, hovering uncertainly 
over the buckram-clad repository of correspondence. 

Mr. Lambert, shifting from one foot to the other, eyed 
the volume as though he were endeavouring to decide whether 
it were an infernal machine or a jewel casket, and with one 
final convulsive effort arrived at a conclusion : “ No objection.” 

“‘ Miss Cordier, to whom was the note that you placed in the 
book addressed ? ” 
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“Tt was addressed to Mr. Patrick Ives.” 

“Was it written by you?” 

“« Ah, no, no, monsieur.”’ 

“Do you know by whom it was written ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“By Mrs. Stephen Bellamy.” 

“ And how did it happen that you were in possession of a 
note from Mrs. Bellamy to Mr. Ives?” 

“ It was the habit of Mrs. Bellamy to mail to me letters that 
she desire’ to have reach Mr. Ives, without anyone should know. 
Outside there would be my name on the envelope ; inside there 
would be a more small envelope with the name of Mr. Ives 
on it. That one I would put in the book.” 

“You had been doing this for some time ? ” 

“ For some time, yes—six months—maybe eight.” 

“* How many notes had you placed there, to the best of your 
recollection ?” 

“ Ah, that I am not quite sure—ten—twelve—twenty—who 
knows ? At first once a month, maybe; that last month, two 
and three each week.” 

“At what time did you put the note there ? ” 

“Maybe fifteen minutes before seven, maybe twenty. After 
half-past six, I know, and not yet seven.” 

“ Was that your usual habit ?” 

“‘ Oh, no, monsieur ; it was my habit to put them there in the 
night, when I make dark the house. Half-past six, that was 
a very bad time, because quite easily someone might sée.’ 

“ Then why did you choose that time, Miss Cordier ? ” 

“Oh, but I do not choose. You see, it was like this : That 
night, when MacDonald, the chauffeur, bring in the letters 
a little bit after six, this one it was there for me, in a en» 
velope that was write on it Urgent. On the little envelope in- 
side it say Urgent-Very Urgent in letters with lines under them 
most black, and so I know that there is great haste that 
Mr. Patrick Ives he should get that letter quick. So I start 
to go to the study, but there in the hall is all those people who 
have come from the club, and Mrs. Ives she send me quick to 
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get some canapes, and Mr. Dallas he come with me to show 
me what he want for the cocktails—limes and honey and all 
those thing, you know.” She looked appealingly at the prose- 
cutor from the long black eyes and for a moment his tense 
countenance relaxed into a grim smile. 

“You were about to tell us why you placed the note there 
at that time.” 

“Yes ; that is what I tell. Well, I wait and I wait for those 
people to go home, and still they do not go, but I dare not go 
in so long as across the hall from the study they all stay in that 
living room. But after a while I cannot wait any longer for 
fear that Mr. Patrick Ives should come and not find that most 
urgent note. So very quiet I slip in when I think no one look, 
and I put that note quick, quick in the book, and I start to 
come out in the hall; but when I get to the door I see there is 
someone in the hall and I step back again to wait till they 
are gone.” 

“* And whom did you see in the hall, Miss Cordier ? ” 

“JT see in the hall Mr. Elliot Farwell and Mrs. Patrick 
Ives.” 

“Did they see you?” 

Miss Cordier lifted eloquent shoulders. ““ How do I know, 
monsieur ? Maybe they do, maybe they don’t—me, I cannot 
tell. I step back quick and listen, and after a while their voices 
stop and I hear a door close, and I come out quick through the 
hall and into the door to the kitchen without I see no one.” 

“Did you hear what Mr. Farwell and Mrs. Ives were 
saying ?” 

“No, that I could not hear even when I listen, so low they 
talk, so low that almost they whisper.” 

“You heard nothing else while you were there ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur. While I stand by the desk, but before I 
take out the book, I heard mademoiselle go through the hall 
with the children.” 

“ Mademoiselle ? Mademoiselle who?” The prosecutor’s 
voice was expressionless enough, but there was a prophetic 
shadow of annoyance in his narrowed eyes. 

“ Mademoiselle Page.” 
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“You say that she was simply passing through the hall ? ” 

‘“* Yes, monsieur—on her way to the stairs.” 

“You had not yet touched the book ? ” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“You waited until she passed before you did so?” 

(73 Yes.”’ 

“Was Mrs. Ives in the hall at the time that you placed the 
note in the book ?” 

“* Ah, that, too, I do not say. I say only that she was there 
one minute—one half minute after I have put it there.” 

“Could she have seen you place it in the book from the 
position in which you saw her standing ? ” 

“It is possible.” 

“Was she facing you ? ” 

“No, monsieur ; it is Mr. Farwell who face’ me. Mrs. Ives 
had the back toward me.” 

Again that shadow of fierce annoyance, turning the blue eyes 
almost black. ‘‘ Then what makes you say that she might have 
seen you ? ” 

The dark eyes meeting his widened a trifle in something too 
tranqui for surprise—a mild, indolent wonder at the obtuseness 
of the human race in general, men in particular, and prosecu- 
tors more particularly still. “ I say that because it might well 
be that in that little minute she have turn’ the back to me, or 
if she have not, then it might be that she see in the mirror.” 

“There was a mirror?” 

“ But yes, on the other side of the hall from the study door 
there is a long, long chair—a what you call a bench—where the 
gentlemen they leave their hats. Over that there hangs the 
mirror. And it was by that bench that I see Mr. Farwell and 
Mrs. Ives.” 

“And the desk and the bookcase were reflected in the 
mirror ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“T see. Now did you notice anything at dinner, Miss 
Cordier ? ” : 

“Nothing at all; everything was as usual, of an entire 
serenity.” 
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“Tt was at the usual hour? ” 

““ At quarter past seven—yes.” 

“* Who was present ? ” 

“Mrs. Patrick Ives, Mrs. Daniel Ives, Mr. Ives, as usual.” 

“Do you recall the conversation ? ” 

“Oh, no, monsieur, I recall only that everyone talk as als 
ways about small things. It is my practice, like an experience’ 
waitress, serious and discreet, to be little in the dining room— 
only when serving, you understand.” The serious and dis- 
creet waitress eyed her interrogator with a look of bland 
superiority. 

“* Nothing struck you as unusual after dinner ? ” 

*& Nios. 210.7” 

“You saw no one before you turned out the lights for the 
night ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I have seen Mrs. Daniel Ives at that time, and 
she ask me whether Mrs. Ives have return, and I say no.” 

“Noone else ?” 

“Only the other domestics, monsieur. At a little past ten 
I retire’ for the night.” 

“You went to sleep immediately ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Breakfast was just as usual the next morning ? ” 

“As usual—yes.” 

* At what time ? ” 

* At nine, as on all Sundays. Mrs. Patrick Ives have hers at 
half-past nine, when she gets home from church.” 

‘* Nothing unusual in that?” 

“Oh, no; on the contrary, that is her habit.” 

“ And after breakfast, nothing unusual occurred ? ” 

“JT do not know whether you call it unusual, but after 
breakfast, yes, something occurred.” 

“ Just tell us what it was, please.” 

Miss Cordier spent an interminable moment critically in- 
specting a pair of immaculate cream-coloured gloves before she 
decided to gratify this desire: “It was just so soon as Mr. 
Ives and his mother have finish’ breakfast, a few minutes 
before half-past nine. Mr. Ives he go directly to his study, and 
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I go after him with the Sunday papers and before I go out I 
ask—because me, I am desirous to know—‘ Mr. Ives, you have 
got that note all right what I put in the book?’ And he 
sa > 

‘ Your Honour, I object! I object! What Mr. Ives 
said. "2 

This time there was no indecision whatever in the clamour set 
up by the long-suffering Lambert, and the prosecutor, eyeing 
him benevolently, raised a warning hand to his witness. 
“Never mind what he said, Miss Cordier. Just tell us what 
you said.” 

“I said, after he spoke, ‘ Oh, Mr. Ives, then if you have not 
got it, it is Mrs. Ives who have found it. She have seen me put 
it in the book while she stood there in the hall.’ ” 

The prosecutor waited for a well-considered moment to per- 
mit this conveniently revelatory reply to sink in. “‘ It was after 
this conversation with Mr. Ives that you decided you would no 
longer remain with Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“No, monsieur, it was later in the morning that I decide 
that.” 

“ Something occurred that made you decide it then?” 

Miss Cordier’s lacquer-red lips parted, closed, parted again. 
ee Yes.”’ 

“What, Miss Cordier ? ” 

“ At half-past eleven I have heard that Mrs. Bellamy have 
been killed.” The dark eyes slipped sidelong in the direction of 
the quiet young woman who had not so long since been her 
mistress. There she sat, leaning easily back in the straight, 
uncomfortable chair, ankles crossed, hands linked, studying 
the tips of her squarely cut little shoes with lowered eyes. The 
black eyes travelled from the edge of the kilted skirt to the 
edge of the small firm chin and then slid slowly back to the 
prosecutor : “‘ When I heard that, I was not content, so I no 
longer stayed.” 

“ Exactly.” The prosecutor plunged his hands deep in his 
pockets and-cocked a flagrantly triumphant eye at the agitated 
Lambert. “ You no longer stayed. That will be all, Miss 
Cordier. Cross-examine.” 
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“Miss Cordier, you knew perfectly that if for one second 
it came to Mrs. Ives’s attention that you had been acting as 
go-between in the alleged correspondence between her husband 
and Mrs. Bellamy you would not have remained five minutes 
under her roof, did you not?” 

Miss Cordier leaned a trifle farther over the edge of the. 
witness box to meet the rough anger of Lambert’s voice, 
something ugly and insolent hardening the creamy mask of 
her face. 

““T know that when Mrs. Ives is angered she is quick to 
speak, quick to act—yes, monsieur.”’ 

At the fatal swiftness of that blow, the ruddy face before 
her sagged and paled, then rallied ‘valiantly. “ And so you 
decided that you had better leave before Mr. Ives questioned 
her about finding the note and yca were turned out in disgrace, 
didn’t you ? ” 

“‘T have said already, monsieur, that I leave because I have 
heard that Mrs. Bellamy have been murdered and I am not 
content.” The ominously soft voice pronounced each syllable 
with a lingering and deadly deliberation. 

_ Mr. Lambert eyed her savagely and moved heavily on: 
“* You say that you were cut off from escaping through the hall 
by the fact that you saw that it was occupied by Mr. Farwell 
and Mrs. Ives?” 

id Hats: sont 

“Why didn’t you go back through the dining room to the 


pantry?” 

“Because I hear Mr. Dallas and Mr. Burgoyne talking 
from the dining room, where they try one more cocktail.” 

““Why should they have thought it unusual to have you 
come from the study ? ” 

“T think it more prudent that no one should know I have 


been in that study.” 

“ You were simply staying there in order to spy on Mrs. 
Ives, weren’t you?” 
“T could not help see Mrs. Ives unless I close’ my eyes.” 


Mr. Lambert was obliged to swallow twice before he was 
able to continue: 
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“Did you tell Mr. Ives that Mr. Farwell was in the hall 
also at the time that you saw Mrs. Ives there ? ” 

“I do not remember whether I tell him or whether I do not.” 

“Mr. Farwell was facing you, was he not?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“‘ What made you so sure that it was Mrs. Ives who took the 
note, not Mr. Farwell ? ” 

“ Because, when I hear the dédor close, then I know that 
Mr. Farwell he has gone.” 

“ And how did you know that ? ” 

Once more Miss Cordier raised eloquent shoulders. “ Because, 
monsieur, I am not stupid. I look out, he is standing by the hat 
stand ; I go back, I hear a door close, I look out once more, and 
he is not there. But that is of the most elementary.” 

“You should be a detective instead of wasting your time 
waiting on tables,” commented her courtly interrogator. “ The 
plain truth is, isn’t it, that anyone in the house might have 
gone out and closed that door while Mr. Farwell went back to 
the living room with Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“ Tf you say so, monsieur,” replied Miss Cordier indifferently. 

“And the plain truth is that Mr. Farwell was frantically 
infatuated with Mrs. Bellamy and was spying on her constantly, 
fer ene eu 

“It is possible.” 

** Possible ! Mr. Farwell himself stated it half a dozen times 
from this very witness box. It’s a plain fact. And another plain 
fact is that any one of a dozen other people might have passed 
through the hall and seen you at work, mightn’t they?” 

*“T should not believe so—no, monsieur.” 

“ Whether you believe it or not, it happens to be the truth. 
Six or eight servants, eight or ten guests What reason 
have you for believing that Miss Page herself did not notice 
something unusual in your attitude and turn back in time to 
see you place the note after you believed that she had passed ? ” 

“No reason, monsieur—only the evidence of all five of my 
senses.” 

“You are a highly talented young woman, Miss Cordier, but 
you can’t see with your back turned, can you?” 
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“ Monsieur is pleased to jest,” remarked Miss Cordier, in the 
tone of one frankly undiverted. 

“Don’t characterize my questions, please—answer them.” 

“ Willingly. I do not see with my back turn’.” 

“So it comes down to the fact that ten—twelve—fourteen 
people might have seen you place this urgent and mysterious 
note that you so boldly charge Mrs. Ives with taking, doesn’t 
Shean 

“That is monsieur’s opinion, not mine.” 

Monsieur glared menacingly at the not too subtle mockery 
adorning the witness’s pleasing countenance. 

** And furthermore, Miss Cordier, it comes down to the fact 
that we have only your word for it that the note was ever 
placed in the book at all, doesn’t it ? ” 

** Monsieur does not find that sufficient ? ” 

Monsieur ignored the question, but his countenance testified 
eloquently that such was indeed the case. 

“Just how did you happen to select a book in Mr. Ives’s 
library as a hiding-place for this correspondence ? ”’ 

“‘ Because that is a good safe place, where every night he 
can look without anyone to watch.” 

“What made you think that someone else might not take 
out that book to read?” 

“That book? Stone on Commercial Paper, Volume IIIT? 
Monsieur is pleased to jest!” 

Monsieur, scowling unattractively at some openly diverted 
members of the press, changed his line of attack with some 
abruptness. “ Miss Cordier, you know a man called Adolph 
Platz, do you not?” 

Miss Cordier’s lashes flickered once—twice. “Of a cer- 
tainty.” 

“Did you see him in the afternoon of the nineteenth of 

aren? 


T4 Yes 99 

““ How did you come to know him?” 

“* He was for a time chauffeur to Mrs. Ives.’ 
“* Married, wasn’t he ? ” 

*< Married, yes.” 
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“ Mrs. Platz was a chambermaid in Mrs. Ives’s employ ? ” 

“e Yes.” 

“ They left because Mrs. Platz quarrelled with you, did they 
not ?” 

“One moment, please.” The prosecutor lifted an imperious 
voice. “ Are we to be presented with an account of all the 
back-stairs quarrels, past and present, indulged in by Mrs. 
Ives’s domestics ? To the best of my belief, my distinguished 
adversary is entering a field, however profitable and enter- 
taining it may prove, that I have left totally virgin. Does the 
court hold this proper for cross-examination ?” 

“The Court does not. The question is overruled.” 

“T ask an exception, Your Honour. .. . Miss Cordier, when 
you were turning out the lights that night, did you go into all 
the downstairs rooms ? ” 

“ Into all of them—yes.” 

“Did you see Mr. Patrick Ives in any of them?” 

** No, monsieur.” 

Sue Ives leaned forward with a swift gesture, a sudden wave 
of colour sweeping her from throat to brow. Mr. Lambert 
looked diligently away. 

‘You have placed great stress on your skill, experience, 
and training as a waitress, Miss Cordier. Are you a waitress at 
present ? ” 

66 INijee 

“ Just what is your present occupation ? ” 

“ At present I have no occupation. I rest.” 

“In the boarding house in Atlantic City where you have been 
occupied in resting for the past three or four months, you are 
not reposing under the name of Melanie Cordier, are you ? ”’ 

The black eyes darted toward the prosecutor, who stood 
leaning, shrewd and careless, over the back of a tilted chair. 
pars it particularly germane to this inquiry whether Miss 
Cordier chooses to call herself Joan of Arc, if she wants to?” 
he inquired. 

“‘} propose to attack the credibility of this witness,” said 
Mr. Lambert unctuously. “I propose to prove by this witness, 
that while she is posing liere as a correct young person and a 
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model servant she is actually living a highly incorrect life as 
a supposedly married woman. . . . Miss Cordier, I ask you 
whether for the past three months you have not been passing 
as the wife of Adolph Platz, having persuaded him to abandon 
his own wife ? ” 

In the pale oval of her face the black eyes flamed and 
smoked. “ And I tell you no, no, and again no, monsieur ! ” 

“You do not go under the name of Mrs. Adolph Platz?” 

“T do not persuade him to abandon that stupid doll, 
his wife. Long before I knew him, he was tired and sick 
of her.” 

“You do not go under the name of Mrs. Adolph Platz ? ” 

“That is most simple. Monsieur Platz he have been to mea 
excellent friend and adviser. When I explain to him that I am 
greatly in need of rest he suggest to me that a woman young, 
alone, and of not an entire lack of attraction would quite 
possibly find it more restful if the world should consider hes 
married. So he is amiable enough to suggest that if it should 
assist me, I might for this small vacation use his name. It is 
only thing I have take from him, monsieur may rest assured.” 

“You remove a great weight from my mind,” Mr. Lambert 
assured her, horridly playful; “and from the minds of these 
twelve gentlemen as well, I am sure.” The twelve gentlemen, 
who had been following the lady’s simple and virtuous explana- 
tion of her somewhat unconventional conduct with startled 
attention, smiled for the first time in four days, shifting stiffly 
on their chairs and exchanging sidelong glances, sceptically 
jocose. “‘ It is a pleasure to all of us to know that such chivalry 
as Mr. Platz has exhibited is not entirely extinct in this wicked 
workaday world. I hardly think that we can improve on your 
explanation as to why you are known in Atlantic City as Mrs. 
Adolph Platz, Miss Cordier. That will be all.” 

The prosecutor, who did not seem unduly perturbed by these 
weighty flights of sarcasm, continued to lean on his chair, though 
he once more lifted his voice: “You had saved quite a 
sum of money during these past years, hadn’t you, Miss 
Cordier ?” 

Yes, monsieur.” 
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“Tt proved ample for your modest needs on this long- 
planned and greatly-needed vacation, did it not ?” 

“ More than ample—yes.” 

“Mr. Platz had left his wife some time before these un- 
happy events caused you to leave Mrs. Ives, hadn’t he?” 

“‘ Of a surety, monsieur.” 

“ That’s all, thank you, Miss Cordier.” 

Miss Cordier moved leisurely from the stand, chic and poised 
as ever, disdaining even a glance at the highly-gratified 
Lambert, and bestowing the briefest of smiles on Mr. Farr, who 
responded even more briefly. Many a lady, trailing sable and 
brocade from an opera box, has moved with less assurance and 
grace than Mrs. Ives’s one-time waitress, the temporary Mrs. 
Adolph Platz. The eyes of the courtroom, perplexed, diverted, 
and faintly disturbed, followed her balanced and orderly 
retreat, the scarlet camelia defiant as a little flag. 

** Call Miss Roberts.” 

** Miss Laura Roberts ! ” 

Miss Laura Roberts also wore black, but she wore her 
black with a difference. A decent, sober, respectful apparel for 
a decent, sober, respectful little person—Miss Roberts, comely, 
rosy-faced, grey-eyed, fawn-haired and soft-voiced, had all the 
surface qualifications of an ideal maid, and she obviously con- 
sidered that those qualifications did not include scarlet lips and 
scarlet flowers. Under the neat black hat her eyes met the 
prosecutor’s shyly and bravely. 

“Miss Roberts, what was your occupation on June nine- 
teenth, 1926? ” 

“I was maid and seamstress to Mrs. Patrick Ives, sir.” 

The pretty English voice, with its neat, clipped accent, fell 
pleasantly and reassuringly on the ears of the courtroom, which 
relaxed with unfeigned relief from the tensity into which her 
Gallic colleague had managed to plunge it during her tenure 
of the witness box. 

“ Did you see Mrs. Ives on the evening of the nineteenth ? ” 

“Not after dinner—no, sir. I asked her before dinner if it 
would be quite all right for cook and me to go down to the 
village to church that night, and she said quite, and not to 
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bother about getting home early, because she wouldn’t be 
needing me again. So after church we met two young gentle- 
men that we knew and went across to the drug store and had 
some ices, and sat talking a bit before we walked home, so 
that it was well on to eleven when we got in, and all the lights 
were out except the one in the kitchen, so I knew that Mrs. 
Ives was in bed.” 

“What time did you leave the house for church, Miss 
Roberts ? ” 

“Well, I couldn’t exactly swear to it, but it must have 
been around half-past eight; because service was at nine, 
and it’s a good bit of a walk, and I do remember hurrying 
with dinner so that I could turn down the beds and be off.” 

“Were you chambermaid in the household as well as seam- 
stress-maid ? ” 

*““ Oh, no, sir ; only it was the chambermaid’s night off, you 
see, and then it was my place to do it.” 

““T see. So on this night you turned down all the beds before 
eight-thirty ? ” 

** Yes, sir—all but Miss Page’s, that is.” 

“That wasn’t included in your duties ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, it was. But that night when I got to the day 
nurse’s door it was locked, and when I knocked, no one didn’t 
answer at first, and then Miss Page called out that she had a 
headache and had gone to bed alread ag 

Miss Roberts hesitated and looked down at the prosecutor 
with honest, troubled eyes 

“‘ Nothing extraordinary about that, was there? ” 

“ Well, yes, sir, there was. You see, when I was coming down 
the hall I heard what I thought were voices coming out of those 
rooms, and crying, and I was afraid that the little girl was 
having more trouble with her ear. That’s why I started to go in 
without knocking, but after I’d been standing there a minute, 
I heard that it was Miss Page crying herself, fit to break her 
heart. J never heard anyone cry so dreadful in all my life. It 
fairly gave me a turn, but the moment I knocked there wasn’t 
a sound, and then after a minute she called out that she 
wouldn’t need me, just as I told you, sir. So I went on my way, 
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of course, though I was still a bit worried. She’d been crying so 
dreadful, poor thing, that I was afraid she would be right 
down sick.” 

“Yes, quite so. Very much upset, as though she’d been 
through an agitating experience ? ” 

“* Oh, yes, indeed, sir.” 

“You were mistaken about the voices weren’t you ? It was 
just Miss Page crying?” 

‘No, sir—I thought I heard voices, too.” The soft voice was 
barely audible. 

‘eThe-lrtle girl's??? 

“No, sir. It sounded—it sounded like Mr. Ives.” 

The prosecutor stared at her blankly. 

“Mr. Patrick Ives?” 

ne Vessreir,”” 

“You could hear what he was saying ? ” 

“No, sir, I couldn’t ; it stopped as soon as I tried the door. 
I thought he was talking to the little girl.” 

Mr. Farr continued to contemplate her blankly for a mo- 
ment, and then, with an eloquent shrug of the shoulders, dis- 
missed Mr. Ives, Miss Page, and the locked door for more 
fruitful pastures. 

““ Now, Miss Roberts, your duties included the care of your 
mistress’s wardrobe, did they not? ” 

CVES SIE 

“You are quite familiar with all its contents ? * 

* Oh, quite.” 

“Will you be good enough to tell us if it contains to-day all 
the articles that it contained on the nineteenth of June, 1926 ?” 

“No, sir, it doesn’t. Mrs. Ives gives away a lot of her things 
at the end of every season. We sent a big box off to a sick 
cousin she has in Arizona, and another to some young ladies 
in Delaware, and another to the-——” 

“* Never mind about the things that you sent at the end of 
the season. Did you send anything at about the time of the 
murder—within a few weeks of it, say?” 

The roses in Miss Roberts’s cheeks faded abruptly, and the 
candid eyes fled precipitately to the chair where Susan Ives 
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sat, playing idly with the crystal clasp of her brown suede 
bag. At the warm, friendly, reassuring little smile that she 
found waiting for her, Miss Roberts apparently found heart 
of grace. “‘ Yes, sir, we did,” she said steadily. 

“Qn what date, please ?” 

“On the twentieth of June.” 

The courtroom drew in its breath sharply—a little sigh for 
its lost ease—and moved forward the inch that separated 
suspense from polite attention. 

“To whom was the package sent?” 

“Tt was sent to the Salvation Army.” 

“What was in it?” 

“Well, there were two old sweaters and a swiss dress that 
had shrunk quite small, and a wrapper, and some blouses and 
a Cat. 

“What kind of a coat, Miss Roberts ? ” 

“A light flannel coat—a kind of sports coat, you might call 
it,” said Miss Roberts clearly ; but those who craned forward 
sharply enough could see the knuckles whiten on the small, 
square, capable hands. 

“ Cream-coloured flannel ?” 

“Well, more of a biscuit, I’d call it,” replied Mrs. Ives’s 
maid judicially. 

“The coat that Mrs. Ives had been wearing the evening 
before, wasn’t it ? ” 

“<I believe it was, sir.” 

“‘ Did you see the condition of this coat before you packed 
it, Miss Roberts ? ” 

“No, sir, I didn’t. It wasn’t I that packed it.” 

“Not you ? Who did pack it?” 

“Mrs. Ives packed it herself.” 

“Ah, I see.” In that sudden white light of triumph, the 
prosecutor’s face was almost beautiful—a cruel and sinister 
beauty, such as might have lighted the face of the youngest 
Spanish Inquisitionist as the stray shot of a question went 
straight to the enemy’s heart. “‘ It was Mrs. Ives who packed it. 
How did it come into your hands, Miss Roberts ? ” 

“The package, sir?” 
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“ Certainly, the package.” 

“Tt was this way, sir: A little before eight Sunday morning 
Mrs. Ives’s bell rang and I went down to her room. She was. 
all dressed for church, and there was a big box on her bed. 
She said, ‘I rang for you before, Roberts, but you were prob- 
ably at breakfast. Take this down to MacDonald and tell him 
to mail it when he gets the papers. The post-office closes at 
half-past nine.” ’ 

“Was that all that she said ? ” 

‘“‘ Oh, no, sir. She asked me for some fresh gloves, and then 
she said over her shoulder like as she was going out, ‘ It’s those 
things that I was getting together for the Salvation Army. I 
put in the coat I was wearing last night too. I absolutely ruined 
it with some automobile grease on Mr. Bellamy’s car.” 

“Nothing more?” 

“Well, then I said, ‘Oh, madam, couldn’t it be cleaned ? ” 
And Mrs. Ives said, ‘ It isn’t worth cleaning ; this is the third 
year I’ve had it.’ Then she went out, sir, and I took it down 
and gave it to MacDonald.” 

“Was it addressed ? ” 

Oh; yes, Sirs” 

«cc How ? 29 

“ Just Salvation Army Headquarters, New York, N. Y.” 

“No address in the corner as to whom it came from ? ” 

“Oh, no, sir. Mrs. Ives never € 

“‘ Be good enough to confine yourself to the question. You 
are not aware, yourself, of the exact nature of these stains, are 
you, Miss Roberts ? ” 

“Yes, sir, 1 am,” said the pink-cheeked Miss Roberts firmly. 
“They were grease stains.” 

‘““What ? ” The prosecutor’s startled voice skipped half an 
octave. “ Didn’t you distinctly tell me that you didn’t see this 
coat?” 

“No, sir, no more J did. It was Mrs. Ives that told me 
they were grease stains.” 

The prosecutor indulged in a brief bark of mirth that indi- 
acted more relief than amusement. “ Then, as I say, you are 
unable to tell us of your own knowledge ? ” 
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“No, sir,” replied Miss Roberts, a trifle pinker and a trifle 
firmer. “ Mrs. Ives told me that those stains were grease stains, 
so I’m certainly able to say of my own knowledge that it was 
absolutely true if she said so.” 

There was something in the soft, sturdy voice that made 
the grimy courtroom a pleasanter place. Sue Ives’s careless 
serenity flashed suddenly to that of a delighted child ; Stephen 
Bellamy’s fine, grave face warmed and lightened ; the shadows 
lifted for a moment from Pat Ives’s haunted eyes ; there was a 
grateful murmur from the press, a friendly stir in the jury. The 
quiet-eyed, soft-voiced, stubborn little Miss Roberts was un- 
doubtedly the heroine of the moment. 

Mr. Farr, however, was obviously unmoved by this exhibi- 
tion of devotion and loyalty. He permitted more than a trace 
of annoyance to penetrate his clear, metallic voice. “‘ That’s all 
very pretty and touching, naturally, Miss Roberts, but from a 
- crudely legal standpoint we are forced to realize that your 
statement as to the nature of the stains has no weight whatever. 
It is a fact, is it not, that you never laid eyes on the stained coat 
that Mrs. Ives sent out of her house within a few hours of the 
time that this murder was committed ? ” 

peeves, sit,-thatiis aifact.% 

“No further questions, Miss Roberts. Cross-examine.” 

“Tt is a fact, too, that Mrs. Ives frequently sent packages in 
just this way, isn’t it, Miss Roberts ? ” inquired Mr. Lambert 
mellifluously. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, she did—often and often.” 

“‘ Was she in the habit of putting her address on packages 
sent to charitable institutions ? ” 

“No, sir. She didn’t want to be thanked for her charities— 
not ever.” 

“ Precisely. That’s all, Miss Roberts—thanks.” 

& Call Orsini, 

“ Loo-weegee Aw-see-nee ! ” 

Luigi Orsini glanced darkly at Ben Potts as he mounted the 
witness stand, and Mr. Potts returned the glance with Nordic 
severity. 

“What was your occupation on June 19, 1926, Orsini ? ” 
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“* { work for Miz’ Bell’my.” 

‘In what capacity ? ” 

“What you say?” 

‘What was your job?” 

“Tam what you call handy—do everything there is to do.” 

The spacious gesture implied Gargantuan labours and super- 
human abilities. A small, thick, stocky individual, swarthy and 
pompadoured, with lustrous eyes, a glittering smile, and a 
magnificent baritone voice, he suggested without any effort 
whatever infinite possibilities in the role of cither tragedian 
or comedian. The redoubtable Farr eyed him with a trace of 
well-justified apprehension. 

“Well, suppose you tell us what your principal activities 
were on the nineteenth of June.” 

“* Ah, well, that day me, I am very active, like per usual. 
At six o’clock I arise and after some small breakfast I take 
extra-fine strong wire and some very long sticks i 

“No, no, you can skip all that. You heard Mr. Farwell’s 
testimony, didn’t you ? ” 

“ For sure I hear that testimony.” 

“Was it correct that he stopped around noon at the Bel- 
Jamys’ and asked for Mrs. Bellamy ? ” 

‘¢ All correct, O. K.” 

“Did he tell you where he was going?” 

* Yes, sair, he then he say he get her at that cottage.” 

** Nothing else ? ” 

“ Not one other thing else.” 

““'You didn’t see him again?” 

“No, no; I do not see him again evair.” 

“* When did you last see Mrs. Bellamy ? ” 

“ It is about eight in the evening—maybe five minute before, 
maybe five minute after.” 

“* How do you fix the time ? ” 

“T have look at my watch—this watch you now see, which 
is a good instrument of entirely pure silver, but not always 
faithful.” 

The prosecutor waved away the bulky shining object dangled 
enticingly before his eyes with a gesture of almost ferocious 
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impatience. “Never mind about that. Why did you consult 
your watch ?” 

The owner of the magnificent but unfaithful instrumemt 
swelled darkly for a moment, but continued to dangle his treas- 
ure. “ That you shall hear—patience. I produce the instrument 
at this time so that you note that while the clock over the door 
it say twenty minutes before the hour, this watch it say nine 
minute—or maybe eight. You judge for yourself. It is without 
a doubt eccentric. But on that night still I have consult it to see 
if I go to New York at eight-twenty. I wait to decide still 
when I see Mrs. Bell’my run down the front steps and come 
down to the gate where I stand.” 

‘“* Did she speak to you?” 

“Oh, positive. She ask, ‘ What, Luigi, you do not go to New 
York?” 

“* How did she know that you were going to New York?” 

“ Because already before dinner I have ask permission from 
Mr. Bell’my if I can go to New York that evening to see 
young lady from Milan that I think perhaps I marry, maybe. 
Miz’ Bell’my she is in the next room and she laugh and call 
out, ‘ You tell Marietta that if she get you, one day she will 
find herself marry to the President of these United State’.’ I 
excuse myself for what may seem like a boast, but those are the 
words she use.” 

And suddenly, as though he found the memory of that gay, 
mocking young voice floating across the heavy air of the court- 
room more unbearable than all the blood and shame and horror 
that had invaded it, Stephen Bellamy’s face twisted to a tor- 
tured grimace and he lifted an unsteady hand to lowered eyes. 

“Look!” came a penetrating whisper. “ He’s crying, ain’t 
he ? Ain’t he, Gertie ? ” 

And the red-headed girl lowered her own eyes swiftly, a 
shamed and guilty flush reaching to the roots of her hair. How 
ugly, how contemptible, one’s thoughts could sound in words ! 

“What reply did you make to Mrs. Bellamy ? ” 

“ T tell to her that I think maybe I had better not go, as that 
afternoon I have invest my money in a small game of chance 
with the gardener next door and the investment it have prove” 

DD 
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unsound. J say that how if I go to New York to see my young 
lady, it is likely that I must request of her the money to return 
back to Rosemont—and me, who am proud, I find that in- 
delicate. So Miz’ Bell’my she laugh out and look quick in the 
little bag that she carry and give me three dollar’-—to make 
the course of true love run more smooth, she say—and then she 
call back over her shoulder, ‘ Better hurry, Luigi, or you miss 
that train.’ So I hurry, but all the same I miss it—by two small 
minute, because, chiefly, this watch he is too eccentric.” 

In spite of its eccentricity, he returned it tenderly to his vest 
pocket, after a final flip in the direction of the harassed Farr 
and the enraptured audience. 

“‘ Did you notice anything else in the bag when Mrs. Bellamy 
opened it?” 

“Oh, positive. The eyes of Luigi they miss nothing what 
there is to see. All things they observe. In that bag of Miz’ 
Bell’my there are stuff, stuff in two, three letters—I dunno for 
sure—maybe four. But they make that small little bag bulge 
out so—very tight, like that.” Mr. Orsini’s eloquent hands 
sketched complete rotundity. 

“ You never saw Mrs. Bellamy again ? ” 

* Not evair—no, no more—not evair.” 

For a moment the warm blood under the swarthy Southern 
skin seemed to run more slowly and coldly ; but after a hasty 
glance at the safe, reassuring autumn sunlight slanting across 
the crowded room, the colour flowed boldly back to cheek and 
lip. 

“You say that you missed the train to New York. What 
did you do then?” 

“Then J curse myself good all up and down for a fool that 
is a fool all right, and I go back to my room in the garage and 
get into my bed and begin to read a story in a magazine that 
call itself Honest Confession about a bride what a 

“Never mind what you were reading. Did you notice any- 
thing unusual on your return?” 

“ Well, maybe you don’t call it nothing unusual, but I notice 
that the car of Mr. Bell’my it is no longer in the garage. That 
make me surprise’ for a minute, because I have heard Mr. 
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to go home early to her mother, where she sleep, because he will 
be there to answer the telephone if it should ring. But 
all the same, I go on to bed. I just think he change his 
mind, maybe.” 

“* What time did you get back to the garage?” 

“* At twenty-two minutes before nine I am in my room. That 
I verify by the alarm-clock that repose on the top of my 
bureau, and which is of an entire reliability ; I note it expressly, 
because I am enrage’ that I have miss’ that train by so small 
an amount.” 

‘Orsini, do you know what kind of tyres Mr. Bellamy was 
using on his car? ” 

“Yes, sair, that, too, I know. There are three old tyres of 
what they call Royal Cord make—two on back and one on 
front. On the left front one is a good new Silvertown Cord, 
what I help him to change about a month before all these 
things have happen. For spare, he carry a all new Ajax. And 
that is all there is.” 

“ You’re perfectly sure that the Ajax wasn’t on?” 

“ Oh, surest thing.” 

“When did you last see the car ? ” 

“When I go down to the gate, round half-past seven.” 

“* And the Ajax was still on as a spare ? ” 

“ That’s what.” 

“ Did you see Mr. Bellamy again on the evening of the nine- 
teentint 7” 

“Yes, that evening I have seen Mr. Bell’my again.” 

Site iat tne t 

“At iive berore ten,” 

“Was he alone?” 

“No; with him there was a lady.” 

“Did you recognize her ? ” 

“Yes, sair, I have recognize’ her.” 

“Who was this lady, Orsini ? ” 

“ This lady, sair, was Miz’ Patrick Ives.” 

At those words, pronounced with exactly their proper dra- 
matic inflection by that lover of the drama, Mr. Luigi Orsini, 
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every head in the courtroom pivoted to the spot where Mrs. 
Patrick Ives sat with the autumn sun warming her hair to 
something better than gold. And quite oblivious to the ominous 
inquiry in those straining eyes, she turned toward Stephen 
Bellamy, meeting his startled eyes with a small, rueful smile, 
lifted brows and a little shake of the head that came as near 
to saying “I told you so” as good sportsmanship permitted. 

“You are quite positive of that?” 

“Oh, without one single doubt.” 

“‘ How were you able to identify her ? ” 

“‘ Because I hear her voice, as clear as I hear you, and I see 
her clear as I see you, too.” : 

“ How were you able to do that?” 

“ By the lights of Mr. Bell’my’s car, when.she get out and 
look up at my window, where I stand and look out.” 

“Tell us just how you came to be standing there looking 
out, please.” 

“Well, after a while, I began to get sleepy over that maga- 
zine, and I look at the clock and it say ten minutes to ten, 
and I think, ‘ Luigi, my fine fellow, to-morrow you rise at 
six to do the work that lies before you, and at present it is well 
that you should sleep.’ So I arise to turn out the light, which 
switch is by the window, and just when I get there to do that 
I hear a auto car turn in at the gate. I think, ‘ Ah-ha! There 
now comes Mr. Beli’my. And then I look out of that window, 
for I am surprise’. It is the habit of Mr. Bel]l’my to put away 
that car so soon as he come in, but this time he don’t do that. 
He stop in front of the house and he help out a lady. She 
stand there looking up at my window, and I see her clear like it 
is day, but it is all dark inside, so she can see nothing. Then she 
say, ‘I still could swear that I have seen a light,’ and Mr 
Bell’my he say, ‘ Sue, don’t let this get you. I tell you that there 
is no one here—I saw him headed for the train. Maybe perhaps 
it was the shine from our own lamps what you see. Come on.’ 
And she say, ‘ Maybe ; but I could swear ? And then I don’t 
hear any more, because they go into the house, and me, I stand 
there like one paralyze’, because always I have believe Mr. 
Bell’my to be a man of honour who love 
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“Yes—never mind that. Did you see them come out ? ” 

“Yes, that I see, too. In five-ten minutes they come out and 
get quick into the car, and drive away without they say one 
word. They start off very fast, so that the car it jump.” 

“Do you know at what time Mr. Bellamy returned that 
night ? ” 

‘No ; because then I wake only half up from sleep when I 
hear him drive that car into the garage, and I do not turn to 
look at the clock.” 

“Tt was some time later?” 

“* Some time—yes. But whether one hour—three hours—five 
hours, that I cannot say. What I am not sure of like my life, 
that I do not say.” 

““ Exactly ; very commendable. That’s all, thanks. Cross- 
examine.” 

Orsini wheeled his lustrous orbs in the direction of Mr. 
Lambert, whose ruddy countenance had assumed an expres- 
sion of intense inhospitality, though he managed to inject an 
ominous suavity into his ample voice. “‘ With those vigilant and 
all-seeing eyes of yours, Mr.—er—Mr. Orsini, were you able 
to note the garments that Mrs. Bellamy was wearing when she 
went past you at the gate?” 

“‘Oh, positive. A white dress, all fluffy, and a black cape, 
guite thin, so that almost you see through it—not quite, maybe, 
but almost.” 

Any tact? 

“On the head a small black scarf that she have wrap’ also 
around her neck, twice or mebbe three time. The eyes of 
Luigi oe 

“Exactly. Could you see whether she had on her jewels 

“ Positive. Always like that in the evening, moreover, she 
wear her jewels.” 

“ You noticed what they were?” 

* Same like always—same necklace out of pearls, same rings, 
diamond and sapphire, two on one hand, one the other—I see 
them when she open that bag.” 

‘Mr. Bellamy was a person of moderate means, wasn’t he, 
as far as you know?” 
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“Oh, everybody what there is around here knows he wasn’t 
no John P. Rockfeller, I guess.” 

“Do you believe that the stones were genuine ? ” 

Mr. Orsini, thus appealed to as an expert, waxed eloquent 
and expansive. “ Oh, positive. That I know for one absolute 
sure thing.” 

“ Tell us just how, won’t you?” 

“ Well, that house girl, Nellie, one night she tell me that 
Miz’ Bell’my have left one of her rings at the club where she 
wash her hands, but that Miz’ Beil’my just laugh and say 
she should worry herself, because all those rings and her pearls 
they are insure big, and if she lose those, she go out and buy 
herself a new house and a auto car, and maybe a police dog 
too.” 

“T see. Had it ever occurred to you that Mrs. Bellamy was 
using the cottage at Orchards for other purposes than piano 
practice, Mr. Orsini ? ” 

Orsini’s smile flashed so generously that it revealed three 
really extravagant gold fillings. “ Well, me, I don’t miss many 
things, maybe you guess. After she get that key three-four times, 
I think to myself, ‘ Luigi, it is funny thing that nevair she give 
you back that key until the day after, and always those evenings 
she go out by herself—most generally when Mr. Bell’my he stay 
in town to work.’ So one of those nights when she ask for 
that key I permit myself to take a small little stroll up the road 
in Orchards, and sure thing, there is a light in that cottage 
and a auto car outside the door. Sufficient ! I look no further. 
Me, I am a man of the world, you comprehend.” 

“ Obviously.” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Lambert,” interrupted Judge Carver. 
“Is your cross-examination going to take some time?” 

“ Quite a time, I believe, Your Honour.” 

“Then I think it best that we adjourn for the noon recess, 
as it is already after twelve. The Court stands adjourned until 
one-ten.” 

“Well, here’s where we get our comic relief,” said the re- 
porter with unction. “ That son of sunny Italy is going to give 
us an enviable imitation of a three-ringed circus and a bag of 
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monkeys before he and Lambert get through with each other, or 
I miss my guess. He’s got a look in his eye that is worth the 
price of admission alone. What’s your mature opinion of him ?” 

“T think that he’s beguiling,” said the red-headed girl some- 
what listlessly. Little shadows were under her grey eyes, and 
she curled small limp paws about a neglected notebook. Some- 
thing in the drooping shoulders under the efficient jacket sug- 
gested an exhausted baby in need of a crib and a bottle of hot 
milk and a firm and friendly tucking in. She made a half- 
hearted effort to overtake an enormous yawn that was about 
to engulf her, and then surrendered plaintively. 

“ Bored ?”” inquired the real reporter, his countenance 
illuminated by an expression of agreeable surprise. 

“ Bored ? ” cried the lady beside him in a voice at once scorn- 
ful and outraged. “ Bored ? I’m half destroyed with excitement. 
I can’t sleep any more. I go back to the boarding-house every 
night and sit up in front of a gas-stove with an orange-and- 
magenta comforter over my shoulders that ought to warm the 
dead, writing up my notes until all hours ; and then I put a 
purple comforter over my knees and a muffler over my nose, 
and get an apple and sit there alternately gnawing the apple 
and my fingers and trying to work out who did it until even 
the cats stop singing under my window and the sky begins to 
get that nice, appealing slate colour that’s so prettily referred 
to as dawn. And even then I don’t know who did it.” 

“ Don’t you, indeed ?” inquired the reporter severely, looking 
irritated and anxious. “ Haven’t you any sense at all, you little 
idiot ? Listen, I know a place just two blocks down where you 
can get some fairly decent hot soup. You go and drink about a 
quart of it and then trot along home and turn in, and [ll do 
your notes for you to-night so well that your boss will double 
your salary in the morning—and if you’re very good and sleep 
eighteen hours, I may tell you who did the murder.” 

The red-headed girl, who had shuddered fastidiously at 
the offer of fairly decent soup, eyed him ungratefully as 
she extracted a packet of salted peanuts from the capacious 
pouch that served her as hand-bag, commissary, and dressing- 


table. 
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“Thank you kindly,” she said. “ My boss wrote me two 
special-delivery letters yesterday to say that I was doing far the 
best stuff that was coming up out of Redfield—far. He said 
that the three clippings that I sent him of your stuff showed 
promise—he did, honestly. . . . I think that soup’s terrible, 
and this is the first time in my life that I’ve been able to stay 
up as late as I pleased without anyone sending me to bed. I’m 
mad about it... . Have some peanuts ? ” 

“No, thanks,” said the reporter, rising abruptly. “‘ Anything 
I can get you outside?” ~ 

“* You’re cross |!” wailed the red-headed girl, her eyes round 
with panic and contrition. “‘ You are—you are—you’re abso- 
lutely furious. Wait, please—please, or Ill hang on to your coat 
tails and make a scene. The real reason I don’t go out and get 
soup is because I don’t dare. If I went away even for a minute, 
something might happen, and then I wouldn’t ever sleep again. 
Someone might get my seat—didn’t you see that fat, sinful- 
looking old lady who got the Gazette girl’s place yesterday ? She 
wouldn’t go even when three officers and the sheriff told her 
she had to, and the Gazette girl had to sit on a stool in the 
gallery, and she said she had such a rushing of rage in her ears 
that she couldn’t hear anything that anyone said all afternoon. 
So, you see And I would like a ham sandwich and I think 
that you write better than Conrad, and I apologize, and if 
you'll tell me who did the murder, I’ll tell you. And please 
hurry, because I hope you won’t be gone long.” 

“You’re a nice little nut,” said the reporter, and he beamed 
on her forgivingly, /‘ and I like you. I like the way your nose 
turns up and your mouth turns down, and I like that funny 
little hat you wear. ... I’ll make it in two jumps. Watch 
rath eers 

The red-headed girl watched him obediently, her face pink 
and her eyes bright under the funny little hat. When the door 
opened to let him out, she plunged her eyes apprehensively for 
a moment into the silent, pushing, heaving mob behind the 
policeman’s broad blue shoulders, shivered, and turned them 
resolutely away. 

“Tf I were convicted of murder to-morrow,” thought the 
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red-headed girl passionately, “ they’d shove just like that to 
see me hanged. Ugh! What’s the matter with us?” 

She eyed with an expression of profound distaste the plump 
lady just beyond her, conscientiously eating stuffed eggs out of 
a shoe box. So smug, so virtuous, so pompadoured and lynx- 
eyed Her eyes moved hastily on to the pair of giggling 
flappers exchanging powder puffs and anecdotes over a box of 
maple caramels ; on to the round-shouldered youth with the 
unattractive complexion and unpleasant tie ; on to the pretty 
thing with overflushed cheeks and overbright eyes above her 
sable scarf and beneath her Paris hat. The red-headed girl 
wrenched her eyes back to the empty space where there sat. 
tranquil and aloof, the memory of the prisoner at the bar. 

It was good to be able to forget those hot, hungry, cruel faces, 
so sleek and safe and triumphant, and to remember that other 
face under the shadow of the small felt hat, cool and con- 
trolled and gay—yes, gay, for all the shadows that beset it. 
Only—what thoughts were weaving behind that bright brow, 
those steady lips? Thoughts of terror, of remorse, of bitter- 
ness and horror and despair? If you were strong enough 
to strike down a laughing girl who barred your path, you 
would be strong enough to keep your lips steady, wouldn’t 

ou? 
4 The red-headed girl stared about her wildly ; she felt sud- 
denly small and cold and terrified. Where was the reporter ? 
What a long time Oh, someone had opened a window. 
It was only the wind of autumn that was blowing so cold 
then, not the wind of death. What was it those little newsboys 
were calling outside, yelping like puppies in the grey square ?” 

“Extra Extra! All about the mysterious i 

“Well,” said the reporter’s voice at her elbow, tense with 
some suppressed excitement, “ this is the time he did it! No 
enterprising Filipino and housemaid around this time. Read 
that and weep!” 

Across the flimsy sheet of the Redfield Home News it ran 
in letters three inches high : Ex-fiance of Murdered Girl Blows 
Out Brains. Prominent Clubman Found Dead in Garden ar 
Eleven Forty-five This Morning. 


DD 
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“T’ve got a peach of a story started over the wires this 
minute,” said the reporter exultantly. “ Here, boy, rush this 
stuff and beat it back for more. I couldn’t get your sandwich.” 

“‘ Well,” said the red-headed girl in a small awed voice— 
“ well, then, that means that he did it himself, doesn’t it ? That 
means that he couldn’t stand it any longer because he killed 
her, doesn’t it?” 

“Or it means that he good and damn well knew that Susan 
Ives did it,” muttered the reporter, shaken from Olympian 
calm to frenzied activity. “‘ Here, boy ! Boy ! Hi, you, rush this 
—and take off the ear mufis. It’s a hundred-to-one bet that 
he knew that Sue’d done it, and that he’d as good as put the 
knife in her hand by telling her where, when, and why it 
should be managed. .. . Here, boy!” 

“He didn’t !” said the red-headed girl fiercely. “‘ He didn’t 
know it. How could fe 

“The Court!” sang Ben Potts. 

“* How could he know whether she ie 

“Silence!” intoned Ben reprovingly. 

Mr. Orsini and Mr. Lambert were both heading purpose- 
fully for the witness box. 

“Now you’ve just told us, Mr. Orsini, that you were able 
to see Mrs. Ives’s face when you looked down from your 
window in the garage as clearly as you see mine. Can you 
give us an idea of the approximate distance from the garage 
to the house ?” 

“ Positive. The distance from the middle of the garage door 
to the middle of the front porch step, it is ”—he glanced earn- 
estly at a small slip of paper hitherto concealed in one massive 
paw, and divulged a portion of its contents to his astounded 
interrogator—‘ it is forty-seven feet five inches and one half 
inch.” 

* What ?” 

Mr. Orsini contemplated with pardonable gratification the 
unfeigned stupor that adorned the massive countenance now 
thrust incredulously forward. “ Also I can now tell you the 
space between the front gate and the door—one hundred forty- 
three feet and a quarter of a inch,” he announced rapidly and 
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benevolently. “ Also from the fence out to the road—eleven 
feet nine inch and a i, 

Judge Carver’s gavel fell with a crash over the enraptured 
roar that swept the courtroom. “‘ One more demonstration of 
this kind and I clear the Court. This is a trial for murder, 
not a burlesque performance. You, sir, answer the questions 
that are put to you, when they are put. What’s that object in 
your hand? ” 

Mr. Orsini dangled the limp yellow article hopefully under 
the judge’s fine nose. “‘ The instrument with which I make the 
measure,” he explained, all modest pride. “ What you call a 
measure of tape. The card on which I make the notes as well.” 

Judge Carver schooled his momentarily shaken countenance 
to its customary rigidity and turned a lion-tamer’s eye on 
the smothered hilarity of the press. The demoralized Lambert 
pulled himself together with a mighty effort ; a junior counsel 
emitted a convulsive snort ; only Mr. Farr remained entirely 
unmoved. Pensive, nonchalant and mildly sardonic, he be- 
stowed a perfunctory glance on the measure of tape and re- 
turned to a critical perusal of some notes of his own, which he 
had been studying intently since he had surrendered his 
witness to his adversary. The adversary, his eyes still bulging, 
returned once more to the charge. 

“* May I ask you what caused you to burden yourself with 
this invaluable mass of information ? ” 

“ Surest thing you may ask. I do it because me, I am well 
familiar with the questions what all smart high-grade lawyers 
put when in the court—like, could you then tell us how high 
were those steps, and how many were those minutes, and 
how far were those walls—all things like that they like to 
go and ask, every time, sure like shooting.” 

““T see. A careful student of our little eccentricities. How 
has it happened that your crowded life has afforded you the 
leisure to make so exhaustive a study of our habits ? ” 

“ Once again, more slow ? ” suggested the student affably. 

“ How have you happened to become so familiar with Court 
ite?” 


“ Oh, me, I am not so familiar with it as that. Once-twice— 
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that is enough for one who know how to use his eyes and 
ear—more is not necessary.” 

“No, as you say, once or twice ought to be enough ; it’s 
a pity that you’ve found it necessary to extend your experience. 
Orsini, have you ever been in jail?” 

“ Who—me?” The glittering smile with which Mr. Orsini 
was in the habit of decorating his periods was not completely 
withdrawn, but it became slightly more reticent. His lambent 
eyes roved reproachfully in the direction of Mr. Farr, who 
seemed more absorbed than ever in his notes. “ In what kind of 
a jail you mean?” 

Mr. Lambert looked obviously disconcerted. “ I mean jail 
—any kind of a jail.” 

“‘ Was it up on a hill, perhaps, this jail ? ” inquired his victim 
helpfully. 

“On a hill? What’s that got to do with it ? How should I 
know whether it was on a hill? ” 

“ A high hill, mebbe, with trees all about it ? ” Once more 
Orsini’s hands were eloquent. 

“ All right, all right, were you ever in a jail on a hill with 
trees around it ? ” . 

Orsini gazed blandly into the irate and contemptuous coun- 
tenance thrust toward him. “ No, sair,” he replied regretfully. 
“Tf that jail was up on a hill with trees around it, then I was 
not in that jail.” 

Once more the courtroom, reckless of the gavel, yielded 
to helpless and hilarious uproar, and for this time they were 
spared. One look at Mr. Lambert’s countenance, a full moon in 
the throes of apoplexy, had undermined even Judge Carver’s 
iron reserves. The gavel remained idle while he indulged 
himself in a severe attack of coughing behind a large and 
protective handkerchief. The red-headed girl was using a more 
minute one to mop her eyes when she paused, startled and in- 
credulous. Across the courtroom, Patrick and his wife Susan 
were laughing into each other’s eyes, for one miraculous mo- 
ment the gay and care-free comrades of old ; for one moment— 
and then, abruptly, memory swept back her lifted veil and they 
sat staring blankly at the dreadful havoc that lay between 
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them, who had been wont to seek each other in laughter. Slowly, 
painfully, Sue Ives wrenched her eyes back to their schooled 
vigilance, and after an interminable breath, Pat Ives turned his 
haunted ones back to the window, beyond which the sky was 
still blue. Only in that second’s wait the red-headed girl had 
seen the dark flush sweep across his pallor, and the hunger 
in those imploring eyes, frantic and despairing as those of 
a small boy who had watched a beloved hand slam a heavy 
door in his face. 

“Why, he loves her!” thought the red-headed girl. “ He 
loves her dreadfully ! ” Those few scattered seconds when laugh- 
ter and hope and despair had swept across a court—how long— 
how long they seemed ! And yet they would have scantily suf- 
ficed to turn a pretty phrase or a platitude on the weather. They 
had just barely served to give the portly Lambert time to re- 
cover his breath, his voice, and his venom, all three of which he 
was now proceeding to utilize simultaneously and vigorously. 

“T see, I see. You’re particular about your jails—like 
them in valleys, do you ? Now be good enough to answer mr 
question without any further trifling.” 

“What question is that.? ” 

“* Have you ever been in jail?” 

Mr. Orsini’s expression became faintly tinged with caution, 
but its affability did not diminish. ‘‘ When?” he inquired 
impartially. 

“ When ? Any time ! Will—you—answer—my—dquestion ? ” 

Thus rudely adjured, his victim yielded to the inevitable 
with philosophy, humour, and grace. “‘ Not any time—no, no! 
That is too exaggerate’. But sometimes—yes—I do not deny 
that sometimes I have been in jail.” 

Under the eyes of the entranced spectators, Mr. Lambert’s 
rosy jowls darkened to a fine, deep, full-bodied maroon. “ You 
don’t deny it, hey ? Well, that’s very magnanimous and grati- 
fying—very gratifying indeed. Now will you continue to 
gratify us by telling us just why you went to jail?” 

Mr. Orsini dismissed his penal career with an eloquent shrug. 
“ Ah, well, for what thing do you not go to jail in these days ? 
Ii you do not have money to pay for fine, it is jail for you! 
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You drink beer what is two and three quarter, you shake up 
some dice where you think nobody care, you drive nine and one- 
half mile over a bridge where it say eight and one half——” 

“ That will do, Orsini. In 1911 did you or did you not serve 
eight months in jail for stealing some rings from a hotel room ? ” 

“ Ah, that—that is one dirty lie—one dirty plant is put on 
me ! I get that——” 

From under the swarthy skin of the erstwhile suave citizen 
of the world there leaped, sallow with fury, livid with fear, the 
Calabrian peasant, ugly and vengeful, chattering with inco- 
herent rage. Lambert eyed him with profound satisfaction. 

“Yes, yes—naturally. It always is. Very unfortunate ; our 
jails are crowded with these errors. It’s true, too, isn’t it, Orsini, 
that less than three weeks before the murder you told Mr. 
Bellamy that the reason you hadn’t asked your little Milanese 
friend to marry you was that you couldn’t afford to buy her 
an engagement ring ? ” 

* You—you——” 

“ Just one moment, Orsini.” The prosecutor’s low voice cut 
sharply across the thick, violent stammering. “ Don’t answer 
that question. . . . Your Honour, I once more respectfully 
inquire as to whether this is the trial of Mr. Bellamy and Mrs. 
Ives or of my witnesses, individually and en masse? ” 

* And the Court has told you once before that it does not 
reply to purely rhetorical questions, Mr. Farr. You are per- 
fectly aware as to whose trial this is, and while the Court is 
inclined to agree as to the impropriety of the last question, it 
does not believe that it is in error in stating that it is some 
time since you have seen fit to object to any of the questions 
put by Mr. Lambert to your witness.” 

‘Your Honour is quite correct. It being my profound con- 
viction that I have an absolutely unshakable case, I have studi- 
ously refrained from injecting the usual note of acrimonious 
bickering into these proceedings that is supposed to be the legal 
prerogative. This kind of thing causes me profoundly to regret 
my forbearance, I may state. About two out of three witnesses 
that I’ve put on the stand have been practically accused of 
committing or abetting this murder. Whether they’re all sup- 
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posed to be in one gigantic conspiracy or to have played lone 
hands is still a trifle hazy, but there’s no doubt whatever 
about the implications. Miss Page, Miss Cordier,’ Mr. 
Farwell, Mr. Orsini—it’ll be getting around to me in a 
minute.” 

* T object to this, Your Honour, I object!” The choked and 
impassioned voice of Mr. Dudley Lambert went down before 
the clear, metallic clang of the prosecutor’s, roused at last 
from lethargy. 

“ And I object, too—I object to a great many things ! I ob- 
ject to the appalling gravity of a trial for murder being turned 
into a farce by the kind of thing that’s been going on here 
this morning. I’m entirely serious in saying that Mr. Lambert 
might just as well select me as a target for his insinuations. 
I used to live in Rosemont. I have a good sharp pocket knife— 
my wife hasn’t a sapphire ring to her name—I’ve been arrested 
three times—twice for exceeding a speed limit of twenty-two 
miles an hour and once for trying to reason with a traffic cop 
who had delusions of grandeur and a——” 

“That will do, Mr. Farr.” There was a highly peremptory 
note in Judge Carver’s voice. “‘ The Court has exercised possibly 
undue liberality in permitting you to extend your observations 
on this point, because it seemed well taken. It does not believe 
that you will gain anything by further elaboration. Mr. 
Lambert, your last question is overruled. Have you any 
further ones to put to the witness ? ” 

Mr. Lambert, looking a striking combination of a cross 
baby and a bulldog, did not take these observations kindly. 
“ Am I denied the opportunity of attacking the credibility of 
the extraordinary collection of individuals that Mr. Farr 
chooses to produce as witnesses ? ” 

“You are not. In what way does your inquiry as to Mr. 
Orsini’s inability to provide a young woman with an engage- 
ment ring purport to attack his credibility ? ” 

“Tt purports to show that Orsini had a distinct motive 
for robbery and 4 

“ Precisely. And precisely for that reason, since Mr. Orsim 
is not on trial here, the Court considers the question irrelevant 
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and incompetent, as well as improper. Have you any further 
ones to put?” 

“No.” The rage that was consuming the unchastened Mr. 
Lambert choked his utterance and bulged his eyes. ‘‘ No further 
questions. May I have an exception from Your Honour’s 
ruling ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Orsini, stepping briskly down from the witness box, lingered 
long enough to bestow on his late inquisitor a glance in which 
knives flashed and blood flowed freely—a glance which Mr. 
Lambert, goaded by frustrated rage, returned with interest. 
The violence remained purely ocular, however, and the 
obviously disappointed spectators began to crawi laboriously 
to their feet. 

“Callifor,Turner.7 

“ Joseph Turner ! ” 

A bright-eyed, brown-faced, friendly-looking boy swung 
alertly into the box and fired a pair of earnest young eyes on 
the prosecutor. 

“What was your occupation on June nineteenth of this 
year, Mr. Turner?” 

“T was ’bus-driver over the Perrytown route.” 

*Stlltarety* 

“No, sir ; driving for the same outfit, but over a new route— 
Redfield to Glenvale.” 

‘“* Ever see these before, Turner ? ” 

The prosecutor lifted a black chiffon cape and lace scart 
from the pasteboard box beside him and extended them casually 
toward the witness. 

The boy eyed them soberly. “ Yes, sir.” 

= \Viieaere 

“Two or three times, sir ; the last time was the night ot the 
nineteenth of June.” 

“At what time ? ” 

“ At about eight-thirty-five.” 

“Where did you pick Mrs. Bellamy up ?” 

“ At about a quarter of a mile beyond her house, toward the 
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club. There’s a ’bus stop there, and she stepped out from some 
deep shadows at the side of the road and signalled me to stop.” 

“Did you know Mrs. Bellamy by name at that time?” 

“ No, sir ; I found out later. That’s when I learned where her 
house was too.” 

“Was yours the first *bus that she could have caught?” 

“If she missed the eight o’clock ’bus, mine was the next.” 

“ Did anything particularly draw your attention to her?” 

* Yes, sir. She had her face all muffled up in her veil, the 
way she always did, but I specially noticed her slippers. They 
were awfully pretty, shiny, silver slippers, and when [ let her 
" out at the corner before Orchards it was sort of muddy, and 
I thought they sure were foolish little things to walk in, but 
that it was a terrible pity to spoil ’em like that.” 

“* How long did it take you to cover the distance between the 
point from which you picked Mrs. Bellamy up to the point at 
which you set her down?” 

* About eight minutes, I should say. It’s a little over two 
miles—nearer two and a half, I guess.” 

“Did she seem in a hurry ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, she surely did ; when she got out at the Orchards 
corner she started off almost at a run, I pretty nearly called 
to her to look out or she’d trip herself, but then I decided that 
it wasn’t none of my business, and of course it wasn’t.” 

“How do you fix the date and the time, Turner ? ” 

“ Well, that’s easy. It was my last trip that night to Perry- 
town, see ? And about the date, next morning I saw how there 
had been the—a—well, a murder at Orchards, and I remem- 
bered her and those silver slippers, and that black cloak, so I 
dropped in at headquarters to tell em what I knew—and it was 
her all right. They made me go over and look at her, and 
I won’t forget that in a hurry, either—no, sir.” 

The boy who had driven her to Orchards set his lips hard, 
turning his eyes resolutely from the little black cloak. “I got 
?em to change my route the next day,” he said, his pleasant 
young voice suddenly shaken. 

“ You say that you had driven her over several times before?” 
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“ Well, two or three times, I guess—all in that last month 
too. I only had the route a month.” 

“« Same time—half-past eight ? ” 

“That’s right—eight-thirty.” 

“ Anything in particular call your attention to her ? ” 

“¢ Well, I should think she’d have called anyone’s attention to 
her,” said Joe Turner gently. “ Even all wrapped up like that 
she was prettier than anything I ever saw in my whole life.” 
And he added, more gently still: “About twenty times prettier.” 

The prosecutor stood silent for a moment, letting the hushed 
voice evoke once more that radiant image, lace-scarfed, silver- 
slippered, slipping off into the shadows. “* That will be all,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Cross-examine.” 

“‘ No questions.” Even Lambert’s voice boomed less roundly. 

“Next witness—Sergeant Johnson.” 

“ Sergeant Hendrick Johnson ! ” 

Obedient to Ben Potts’ lyric summons, a young gentleman 
who looked like a Norse god inappropriately clothed in grey 
whipcord and a Sam Browne belt strode promptly down the 
aisle and into the witness box. 

“Sergeant Johnson, what was your occupation on the nine- 
teenth of June, 1926?” 

“ State trooper—sergeant.” 

“When did you first receive notification of the murder at 
Orchards ? ” 

“At a little before ten on the morning of the twentieth of 
June. I’d just dropped in at headquarters when Mr. Conroy 
came in to report what he’d discovered at the cottage.” 

“ Please tell us what happened then.” 

“T was detailed to accompany Mr. Dutton, the coroner, Dr. 
Stanley and another trooper, Dan Wilkins, to the cottage. Mr. 
Dutton took Dr. Stanley along with him in his roadster, and 
Wilkins rode with me in my side-car. We left headquarters at 
a little after ten and got to the cottage about quarter past.” 

“ Just one moment. Do I understand that the state troopers 
nave headquarters in Rosemont ? ” 

Thats cortect, sit.” 

“ Of which you are in charge ? ” 
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* That’s correct too.” 

“Who had the key to the cottage ? ” 

“T had it ; Mr. Conroy had turned it over to me. I unlocked 
the door of the cottage myself, and we all went in together.” 
The crisp, assured young voice implied that a murder more or 
less was all in the day’s work to the State police. 

“Did you drive directly up to the cottage door ? ” 

“No ; we left the motorcycle and the car just short of the 
spot where the little dirt road to the cottage hits the gravel 
road to the main house and went in on foot, using the grass 
strip that edges the road.” 

** Any special reason for that ? ” 

“There certainly was. We didn’t want to mix up footprints 
and other marks any more than they’d been mixed already.” 

“What happened after you got in the house ? ” 

* Well, Mr. Dutton and the doctor took charge of the body, 
and we helped them to move it into the dining-room across 
the hall, after a careful inspection had been made of the posi- 
tion of the body. As a matter of fact, a chalk outline was made 
of it for further analysis, if necessary, and I took a flash-light 
or so of it so that we’d have that, too, to check up with later. 
I helped to carry the body to the other room and place it on 
the table, where it was decided to keep it until the autopsy could 
be performed. I then locked the door of the parlour so that 
nothing could be disturbed there, put the key in my pocket, and 
went out to inspect the marks in the dirt road. I left Mr. 
Dutton and Dr. Stanley with the body and sent Wilkins down 
the road to a gas station to telephone Mr. Bellamy that his wife 
had been found in the cottage. There was no telephone in the 
cottage, and the one at the main house had been disconnected.” 

“Sergeant, was Mr. Bellamy under suspicion at the time 
that you telephoned him ? ” 

“‘T didn’t do the telephoning,” corrected Sergeant Johnson 
dispassionately ; and added more dispassionately still : “ Every- 
one was under suspicion.” 

“Mr. Bellamy no more than another ? ” 

“‘ What I said was,” remarked the sergeant with professional 
reticence, ‘“‘ that everyone was under suspicion.” 


> 
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Mr. Farr met the imperturbable blue eye of his witness witl 
an expression in which irritation and discretion were struggling 
for supremacy. Discretion triumphed. “ Did you discover any 
tracks on the cottage road?” 

eo MSurely ciel. 4 

* Footprints ? ” 

““No; there were some prints, but they were too cut up 
and blurred to make much out of. What I found were tyre 
tracks.” 

“More than one set?” 

“There were traces of at least four sets, two of them made 
by the same car.” 

‘All equally distinct ? ” 

“No, they varied considerably. The ground in the cottage 
road is of a distinctly clayey character, which under the proper 
conditions would act almost as a cast.” 

** What would be a proper condition ? ” 

‘“‘A damp state following a rainstorm, followed in turn by 
sufficient fair weather to permit the impression to dry out.” 

** Was such a state in existence ? ” 

** In one case—yes. There was a storm between one and three 
on the afternoon of the nineteenth. We’ll call the tyre im- 
pressions A, B 1 and 2, and C, A showed only very vague traces 
of a very broad, massive tyre on a heavy car. It was almost 
obliterated, showing that it must have been there either before 
or during the downpour.” 

“Would those tracks have corresponded to the ones on Mr. 
Farweli’s car ? ” 

‘There were absolutely no distinguishing tyre marks left ; 
it could have been Mr. Farwell’s or any other large car. C 
had come much later, when the ground had had time to dry 
out considerably. They were the traces of a medium-sized tyre 
on fairly dry ground. They cut across the tracks left by both 
A and B.” 

“Could they have been made by Mr. Conroy’s car ? ” 

“ T think that very likely they were. I checked up as well 
as possible under the conditions, and they corresponded all 
right.” 
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“What about the B impressions ? ” 

“ Both the B impressions were as sharp and distinct as 
though they had been made in wax. They were made by the 
same car; judging from the soil conditions, at an interval of 
an hour or so. We made a series of tests later to see how long 
it retained moisture.” 

“‘ Of what nature were these impressions, sergeant ? ” 

“They were narrow tyres, such as are used on the smaller, 
lighter cars,” said Sergeant Johnson, a slight tinge of gravity 
touching the curtness of his unemotional young voice. “‘ Two of 
the tyres—the ones on the front right and rear left wheels had 
the tread so worn off that it would be risky to hazard a guess 
as to their manufacture. The ones on the front left and rear 
right were brand new, and the impressions in both cases were 
as clear cut as though you’d carved them. The impressions of 
B 2 were even deeper than B 1, showing that the car must 
have stood much longer at one time than at another. We 
experimented with that, too, but the results weren’t definite 
enough to report on positively.” 

“What makes you so clear as to which were B 2?” 

** At one spot B 2 was superimposed on B 1 very distinctly ? ” 

“* What were the makes of the rear right and left front tyres, 
sergeant ? ” 

“ The rear right was a new Ajax tyre; the front left was a 
practically new Silvertown cord.” 

“Did they correspond with any of the cars mentioned so 
far in this case? ” 

“‘ They corresponded exactly with the tyres on Mr. Stephen 
Bellamy’s car when we inspected it on the afternoon of June 
twentieth.” 

“No possibility of error?” 

“Not a chance,” said Sergeant Johnson, succinctly and 
gravely. 

“Exactly. Had the car been washed at the time you 
inspected it, Sergeant ? ” 

“No, sitjait.hadmot.” 

“Was there mud on the tyres?” 

“Yes, but as it was of much the same character as the 
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mud in Mr. Bellamy’s own drive, we attached no particular 
importance to it.” 

‘“‘ Was there any grease on the car?” 

“No, sir; we made a very thorough inspection. There was 
no trace of grease.” 

“ Did you find anything else of consequence on the premises, 
sergeant ?” 

“‘T picked up a kind of lunch box in the shrubbery outside, 
and in the dining-room, on a chair in the corner, I found a 
black cape—chiffon, I expect you call it—a black lace scarf 
and a little black silk bag with a shiny clasp that looked like 
diamonds.” 

“Did you keep a list of the contents of the bag?” 

‘“¢Iedid?™ 

“ Have you it with you?” 

“Ol shave!’ 

“ Let’s hear it, please.” 

“Contents of black purse found in dining room of Thorne 
Cottage, June 20, 1926,’” read Sergeant Johnson briskly, 
“* One vanity case, pale green enamel ; one lip stick, same ; one 
small green linen handkerchief, marked Mimi; leather frame 
inclosing snapshot of man in tennis clothes, inscribed For My 
Mimi from Steve; sample of blue chiffon with daisies ; gold 
pencil ; two theatre-ticket stubs to Vanities, June eighth ; three 
letters, written on white bond paper, signed Pat.’ ” 

erTha tsa ye 

So bhate, ate 

“ Are these the articles found in the dining-room, sergeant ?” 

Sergeant Johnson eyed the contents of the box placed before 
him somewhat cursorily. “ Those are the ones.” 

‘ Just check over the contents of the bag, will you ? Nothing 
missing ? ” 

“Not a thing.” 

‘““ T ask to have these marked for identification and offer them 
in evidence, Your Honour.” 

‘““ No objections,” said Mr. Lambert unexpectedly. 

Mr. Farr eyed him incredulously for a moment, as though he 
doubted the evidence of his ears. Then, rather thoughtfully, 
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he produced another object from the inexhaustible maw of his 
desk and poised it carefully on the ledge under the sergeant’s 
nose. It was a box—a nice, shiny tin one painted a cheerful but 
decorous maroon—the kind of a box that good little boys 
carry triumphantly to school, bursting with cookies and 
apples and peanut-butter sandwiches. It had a neat handle 
and a large, beautiful, early English initial painted on 
the top. 

“* Did you recognize this, sergeant ?” 

“Yes. It’s a lunch box that I picked up back of the shrub- 
bery to the left of the Orchards cottage.” 

*“ Had it anything in it ? ” 

“Tt was about three-quarters empty. There was a ham 
sandwich and some salted nuts and dates in it, and a couple 
of doughnuts.” 

“What should you say that the initial on the cover repre- 
sented ?” 

“ T shouldn’t say,” remarked the sergeant frankly. “ It’s got 
too many curlicues and doodads. It might be a D, or it might 
be P, or then again, it mightn’t be either.” 

“So far as you know, it hasn’t been identified as anyone’s 
property ?” 

PING sim” 

“It might have been left there at some previous date?” 

“Well, it might have been; but the food seemed pretty 
fresh, and there were some new twigs broken off, as though 
someone had pressed way back into the shrubbery.” 

“T offer this box in evidence, Your Honour, not as of any 
evidential value, but merely to keep the record straight as to 
what was turned over by the police.” 

“No objections,” said Mr. Lambert with that same sur- 
prising promptitude, his eyes following the shiny box somewhat 
hungrily. 

“Very well, sergeant, that’s all. Cross-examine.” 

“Did you examine the portion of the drive to the rear of the 
cottage, sergeant ? ” inquired Mr. Lambert with genial interest. 

OY es.) site. 

“‘ Find any traces of tyres?” 
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SSINO, SIIss, 

“ No further questions,” intoned Mr. Lambert mellifluously. 

Mr. Farr turned briskly to an unhappy-looking young man 
‘crouching apprehensively in a far corner. “ Now, Mr. Oliver, 
I’m going to get you just to read these three letters into the 
record. I’m unable to do it myself, as P’ve been subjected to 
considerable eye strain recently.” 

“Do I start with the one on top ? ” inquired the wretched’ 
youth, who looked as though he were about to die at any 
moment. 

“Start with the first in order of date,” suggested Mr. Farr 
benevolently. “‘ May twenty-first, I think it is. And just raise 
your voice a little so we’ll all be able to hear you.” 

“ Darling, darling,” roared Mr. Oliver unbelievably, and 
paused, staring about him wildly, flame-coloured far beyond 
the roots of his russet hair. “‘ May twenty-first,” he added in 
a suffocated whisper. 


“ DARLING, DARLING: 

“*T waited there for you for over an hour. I couldn’t believe 
that you weren’t coming—not after you’d promised. And when 
I got back and found that hateful, stiff little note Mimi,, 
how could you? You didn’t mean it to say, ‘I don’t love 
you’? It didn’t say that, did it ? It sounded so horribly as. 
though that was what it was trying to say that I kept both 
hands over my ears all the time that I was reading it. I won’t 
believe it. You do—you must. You’re the only thing that I’ve 
ever loved in all my life, Mimi; I swear it. You’re the only 
thing that [ll ever love, as long as I live. 

“You say that you’re frightened ; that there’s been talk—oh, 
darling, what of it? ‘They say ? What say they ? Let them 
say!’ They’re a lot of wise, sensible, good-for-nothing idiots, 
who haven’t anything better to do in the world than wag their 
heads and their tongues, or else they’re a pack of young fools, 
frantic with jealousy because they can’t be beautiful like Mimi 
or lucky like Pat. If their talk gets really dangerous or ugly 
we can shut them all up in ten seconds by telling them that 
we’re planning to shake the dust of Rosemont from our heels 
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any minute, and live happy ever after in some ‘cleaner, 
greener land.’ 

“Do you want me to tell them that I’ve asked you fifteen 
thousand and three times to burn all our bridges and marry 
me, Mimi? Or didn’t you hear me? You always look then as 
though you were listening to someone else—someone with a 
louder voice than mine, saying * Wait—not yet. Think again— 
you'll be sorry. Be careful—be careful.’ Don’t listen to that 
liar, Mimi—listen to Pat, who loves you. 

“To morrow-night, about nine, Ill have the car at the back 
road. I’l] manage to get away somehow, and you must, too, 
Wear that frilly thing that I love—you know, the green one— 
and the slippers with butterflies on them, and nothing on your 
hair. The wickedest thing that you ever do is to wear a hat. 
No, I’m wrong, you can wear something on your hair, after all. 
On the two curls right behind your ears—the littlest curls— 
my curls—you can wear two drops of that stuff that smells like 
lilacs in the rain. And I’ll put you—and your curls—and your 
slippers—and your sweetness—and your magic—into my car 
and we'll drive twenty miles away from those wagging 
tongues. And, Mimi, Ill teach you how beautiful it is to be 
alive and young and in love, ina world that’s full of spring and 
stars and lilacs. Oh, Mimi, come quickly and let me teach you!” 

oll Seer 


The halting voice laboured to an all too brief silence. Even 
the back of Mr. Oliver’s neck was incandescent—perhaps he 
would not have flamed so hotly if he had realized how few 
eyes in the courtroom were resting on him. For across the 
crowded little room, Sue Ives, all her gay serenity gone, was 
staring at the figure by the window with terrified and incredu- 
lous eyes, black with tears. 

“Oh, Pat—oh, Pat,” cried those drowning eyes, “ what is 
this that you have done to us ? Never loved anyone else ? Never 
in all your life ? What is this that you have done ? ” 

And as though in answer to that despairing cry, the man by 
the window half rose, shaking his head in fierce entreaty. 

* Don’t listen ! Don’t listen ! ” implored his frantic eyes. ... 
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““ Now the next one, Mr. Oliver,” said Mr. Farr. 


“Rosemont, JUNE 8TH. 
“MIMI DARLING, DARLING, DARLING: 

“‘Tt’s after four o’clock and the birds in the vines outside the 
window are making the most awful row. I haven’t closed my 
eyes yet, and now I’m going to stop trying. What’s the use of 
sleeping, when here’s another day with Mimi in it ? Dawn—I 
always thought it was the worst word in the English language, 
and here I am on my knees waiting for it, and ranting about it 
like any fool—like any happy, happy fool. 

“1’m so happy that it simply isn’t decent. I keep telling 
myself that we’re mad—that there’s black trouble ahead of us 
—that I haven’t any right in the world to let you do this— 
that I’m older and ought to be wiser. And when I get all 
through, the only thing I can remember is that I feel like a kid 
waking up on his birthday to find the sun and the moon and 
the stars and the world and a little red wagon sitting in a row 
at the foot of his bed. Because I have you, Mimi, and you’re 
the sun and the moon and the stars and the world—and a little 
red wagon too, my beautiful love. 

“Well, here’s the sun himself, and no one in Rosemont to pay 
any attention to him but the milkman and me. ‘ The sun in 
splendour ’—what comes after that, do you remember? Not 
that it makes any difference ; the only thing that makes any 
difference is that what will come after that in just a few 
minutes will be a clock striking five—and then six and then 
seven and it will be another day—another miraculous, in- 
credible day getting under way in a world that holds Mimi in 
it. Lucky day, lucky world, lucky, lucky me, Mimi, who will 
be your worshipper while this world lasts. 

“Good morning, Beautiful. 

* Your (Pare 


The eyes of the Court swung avidly back to the slim figure _ 
in the space before them, but for once that bright head was 
bowed. Sue Ives was no longer looking at Mimi’s worshipper. 

“ And the next ?” murmured Farr. 
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“ ROSEMONT, JUNE 9TH. 
“My LITTLE HEART: 

“‘T went to bed the minute I got home, just as I promised,,but 
it didn’t do much good. I did go to sleep for a bit, but it was 
only to dream that you were leaning over me again with your 
hair swinging down like two lovely clouds of fire and saying 
over and over in that small, blessed voice—that voice that I’d 
strain to hear from under three feet of sod—‘ It’s not a dream, 
love, it’s not a dream—it’s Mimi, who’s yours and who’s 
sweeter than all the dreams you’ll dream between here and 
heaven. Wake up, Wake up! She’s waiting for you. How can 
you sleep?’ And I couldn’t sleep ; no, it’s no use. Mimi, how 
can I ever sleep again, now that I have you? 

“Tt wasn’t just a dream that between those shining clouds 
that are your hair your eyes were bright with laughter and 
with tears, was it, Mimi? No, that was not a dream. To think 
that anyone in the world can cry and still be beautiful ! It must 
be an awful temptation to do it all the time—only I know that 
you won’t. Darling, don’t cry. Even when you look beautiful 
and on the edge of laughter, it makes me want to kill myself. 
It’s because you’re afraid, isn’t 1t—afraid that we won’t be 
able to make a go of it? Don’t be afraid. If you will come to 
me—teally, forever, not in little snatched bits of heaven like 
this, but to belong to me all the days of my life—if you will 
believe in me and trust me, I swear that I’ll make you happy. 
I swear it. 

“<T know that at first it may be hideously hard. 1 know that 
giving up everything here and starting life all over somewhere 
with strangers will be hard to desperation. But it will be easier 
than trying to fight it out here, won’t it, Mimi ? And in the end 
we'll hold happiness in our hands—you’ll see, my blessed. 
Don’t cry, don’t cry, my little girl—not even in dreams, not 
even through laughter. Because, you see, like the Prince and 
Princess in the fairy tale, we’re going to live happy ever after. 

SY our’ Pam.” 


“That concludes the letters?” inquired Judge Carver, 
hopefully, his eyes on the bowed head beneath his throne. 
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“That concludes them,” said Mr. Farr, removing them 
deftly from the assistant prosecutor’s palsied fingers. “ And as 
it is close to four, I would like to make a suggestion. The State 
is ready to rest its case with these letters, but an extremely 
unfortunate occurrence has deprived us so far of one of our 
witnesses, who is essential as a link in the chain of evidence that 
we have forged. This witness was stricken three weeks ago with 
appendicitis and rushed to a New York hospital. I was given 
every assurance that he would be able to be present by this 
date, but late last week unfavourable symptoms developed and 
he has been closely confined ever since. 

‘“‘T have here the surgeon’s certificate that he is absolutely 
unable to take the stand to-day, but that it is entirely possible 
that he may do so by Monday. As this is Friday, therefore, I 
respectfully suggest that we adjourn to Monday, when the 
State will rest its case.” 

‘“‘ Have you any objections, Mr. Lambert ? ” 

“ Every objection, Your Honour!” replied Mr. Lambert 
with passionate conviction. “ I have two witnesses myself who 
have come here at great inconvenience to themselves and are 
obliged to return at the earliest possible moment. What about 
them ? What about the unfortunate jury ? What about the 
unfortunate defendants ? I have most emphatic objections to 
delaying this trial one second longer.” 

“Then I can only suggest that the trial proceed and that 
the State be permitted to produce its witness as soon as is 
humanly possible, in which case the defence would necessarily 
be permitted to produce what witnesses it saw fit in rebuttal.” 

Mr. Lambert, still flown with some secret triumph, made 
an ample gesture of condescension. 

“Very well, I consider it highly irregular, but leave it 
that way—leave it that way by all means. Now, Your 
Honour——” 

“You say you have a certificate, Mr. Farr ? ” 

Yes, Your Honour.” 

“May we have its contents ? ” 

“ Certainly.” Mr. Farr tendered it promptly. “ It’s from the 
chief surgeon at St. Luke’s. As you see, it simply says that it 
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would be against his express orders that Dr. Barretti should 
take the stand to-day, but that, if nothing unfavourable 
develops, he should be able to do so by Monday.” 

“ Yes. Well, Mr. Farr, if Mr. Lambert has no objections 
you may produce Dr. Barretti then. You have no further 
questions ? ” 

“ None, Your Honour.” 

“ Very well, the Court stands adjourned until to-morrow at 
ten.” 

“What name did he say?” inquired the reporter in a 
curiously hushed voice. “‘ Dr. what?” 

“It sounded like Barretti,” said the red-headed girl, getting 
limply to her feet. 

‘The poor fool!” murmured the reporter in the same 
awestricken tones. 

CW iat iis 

“Lambert. Did you get thac? The poor blithering fool 
~doesn’t know who he is and where he’s heading.” 

“Well, who is he ? ” inquired the red-headed girl over her 

shoulder despairingly. She felt that if anything else happened 
she would sit on the floor and cry, and she didn’t want to— 
much. 
- “It’s Barretti—Gabriel Barretti,” said the reporter. “ The 
greatest finger-print expert in the world. Lord, it means that 
he must have their What in the world’s the matter? 
D’you want a handkerchief ? ” 

The red-headed girl, nodding feebly, clutched at the large 
white handkerchief with one hand and the large blue serge 
sleeve with the other. Anyway, she hadn’t sat on the floor, 

The fourth day of the Bellamy trial was over. 


CoH ACPI E Rav, 


(a4 E couldn’t look so cocky and triumphant and abso- 
lutely sure of himself as that if he didn’t actually 
know that everything was all right,” explained the 

red-haired girl in a reasonable but tremulous whisper, keeping 
an eye in desperate need of reassurance on the portly and flam- 
boyant Lambert, who was prowling up and down in front of 
the jury with an expression of lightly-won victory on his 
rubicund countenance and a tie that boasted actual checks 
under a ruddy chin. Every now and then he uttered small 
premonitory booms. 

“He could look just exactly like that if he were a God- 
forsaken fool,” murmured the reporter gloomily. “ And would, 
and undoubtedly does. Whom the gods destroy they first make 
mad. Look out, there he goes!” 

“Your Honour,” intoned Mr. Lambert with unction, 
“ gentlemen of the jury, I am not going to burden you with a 
lengthy dissertation at this moment. In my summing up ata 
later time I will attempt to analyze the fallacious and specious 
reasoning on which my brilliant opponent has constructed his 
case, but at present something else is in my mind ; or perhaps 
I should be both more candid and more accurate if I say that 
something else is in my heart. 

“We have heard a great deal of the beauty, the charm, the 
enchantment, and the tragedy of the young woman whose 
dreadful death has brought about this trial. Much stress has 
been laid on her appalling fate and on the pitiful horror of 
so much loveliness crushed out in such a fashion. It is very 
far from my desire to deny or to belittle any of this. Tragic and 
dreadful, indeed, was the fate of Madeleine Bellamy ; not one | 
of us can think of it unmoved. 

“ But, gentlemen, when its horror grips you most relentlessly, 
I ask you to think of another young woman whose fate, to my 
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mind, has been bitterer still; who, many times in these past 
few oe would have been glad to change places with that 
dead girl, safe and quiet. now, beyond the reach of the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune that have been raining 
about her own unprotected head. I ask you to turn your 
thoughts for one moment to the fate of Susan Ives, the 
prisoner at the bar. , 

“‘ Not so many weeks ago there is not one of you who would 
not have thought her an object of profound envy. Sue Ives, the 
adored, the cherished, the bratected™ Sue Ives, moving safe and 
happy pace a world of flowers and blue jae that held xo 
single cloud ; Sue Ives, the lucky and beloved, the darling of 
the gods. There she sits before you, gentlemen, betrayed by her 
husband, befouled by every idle tongue that wags, torn from 
her children and her home, pilloried in every journal in the 
land from the most lofty and impeccable sheet to the vilest rag 
in Christendom, branded before the world as that darkest, 
most dreadful and most abject of creatures—a murderess. 

“‘ A murderess ! This girl, so loyal and generous and honest 
that those who knew her believed her to be of somewhat finer 
clay than the rest of this workaday world ; so proud, so sensi- 
tive and so fastidious that those who loved her would rather 
a thousand times have seen her dead in her grave than sub- 
jected to the ugly torture that has been her lot these past few 
days. What of her lot, gentlemen ? What of her fate ? What 
has brought her to this dreadful pass ? Lightness or disloyalty 
or bad repute or reckless indiscretion or evil intent ? Your own 
wife, your own daughter, your own mother, could not be freer 
of any taint of scandal or criticism. 

“ Accusations of this nature have been made in this court, 
but not by me and not against her. Of these sins, Madeleine 
Bellamy, the girl for whom all your pity has been invoked, 
has stood accused. She is dead. I, too, invoke your pity for her 
and such forgetfulness as you can mete out for the folly and 
dishonour that led to her death. For if she had not gone to 
that cottage to meet her lover, death would not have claimed 
her. She met death because she was there, alone and unpro- 
tected. Whether she was struck down by a thief, a blackmailer, 
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an old lover or a new one, is not within my province to prove 
or in yours to decide. My intent is only to show you that so 
slight is the case against Susan Ives and Stephen Bellamy that 
a stronger one could be made out against half a dozen people 
that have been paraded before you in order to defame her, 

“¢ What is this case against her ? I say against her, because if 
you decide that Mrs. Ives is not guilty, the case against Stephen 
Bellamy collarses automatically. It is not the contention of 
the State that he committed this crime. The evidence produced 
shows, according to the State, that he and Mrs. Ives were 
together throughout the evening, at her instigation. If she had 
nothing whatever to do with the crime, it follows inevitably 
that neither did her companion. I again, therefore, turn your 
attention to Mrs. Ives, and ask you once more what is this case 
against her? 

“‘ This : You are asked to believe that this gir_—many of you 
have daughters older than Susan Ives—that this girl, gently 
born, gently bred and gentle-hearted, upon receiving informa- 
tion from a half-intoxicated and infatuated suitor of Mimi Bel- 
lamy’s that Mimi was carrying on an affair with her husband, 
Patrick Ives, dined peacefully at home, rose from the table, 
summoned Mrs. Bellamy’s adoring husband to meet her down 
a back lane, procured a knife from a table in her husband’s 
study and straightway sallied forth to remove the encumbrance 
that she had discovered in her smooth path by the simple and 
straightforward process of murdering her—murder, you note, 
premeditated, preconceived, and prearranged. Roughly, an hour 
and a half elapsed between the time that Susan Ives set out and 
the moment that the scream fixes as that of the murder. 

“Presumably some of that time was occupied in convincing 
Mr. Bellamy of the excellence of her scheme and some of it 
in idle conversation—the time must have been occupied some- 
how ; the actual rise and fall of a knife is no lengthy matter. 
Mr. Bellamy, we gather, was so entertained by the death of 
his idolized wife that he yielded to hearty laughter—Mr. 
Thorne has told you of that laugh, I believe. 

“The lamp has gone out, so in total darkness they proceed 
to collect the jewels and wait peacefully until Mr. Thorne has 
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put his keys under the doormat—the door is locked ; they have 
thought of everything, you see—when once more they venture 
forth, enter an automobile that has the convenient quality 
of becoming either visible or invisible as serves them best, and 
return promptly and speedily to the house of Mr. Stephen 
Bellamy. 

“ Possibly you wonder why they do that. It is barely ten, and 
almost anyone might see them, thereby destroying their care- 
fully-concocted movie alibi, but possibly they thought that the 
Bellamy house would be a nice place to hide the pearls and talk 
things over. We are left a trifle in the dark as to their motives 
here, Lut undoubtedly the prosecutor will clear all that up 
perfectly. Ten minutes later they come out, and still together 
start off once more, presumably in the direction of Mrs. Ives’s 
home so that everyone there can get a good look at them to- 
gether, while Mrs. Ives still has the knife and the bloodstained 
coat in her possession. There they part, Mrs. Ives to straighten 
up a little before she takes some fruit up to Mrs. Daniel Ives, 
Mr. Bellamy presumably to return to his own home and a 
night of well-earned repose. 

“‘ In the morning Mrs. Ives rises sufficiently early to pack up 
the blood-drenched garments in a large box for the Salvation 
Army ; she turns them over to a maid to turn over to a chauf- 
feur, requests a fresh pair of gloves and sets forth to early 
church—the service which she has attended every Sunday of 
her life since she was a mite of six, with eyes too big for her 
face, hair to her waist, skirts to her knees and little white 
cotton gloves that would fit a doll if it weren’t too big. The 
prosecutor leaves her there telling her God that last night she 
had had to kill a girl who was liable to make a nuisance of 
herself before she got through by cutting down Sue Ives’s 
monthly income considerably. Of course it ail may seem a trifle 
incomprehensible to us, but it’s undoubtedly perfectly clear to 
Gcd and the prosecutor. 

“T think that that is a fair and accurate statement of the 
State’s case, though Mr. Farr undoubtedly can—and will— 
make it sound a great deal more plausible when he gets at it. 
But that’s what it boils down to, and all the specious reasoning 
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and forensic and histrionic ability in the world won’t make it 
one atom less preposterous. That’s their case. 

“¢ And on what evidence are we asked to believe this incredible 
fariago? Pll tell you. We have the word of a hysterical and 
morbidly sensitive girl with a supposed grievance that she 
overheard a telephone conversation ; we have the word of a 
vindictive young vixen who is leading nothing more nor less 
than a life of sin that she planted a note and failed to find it 
again; we have the disjointed narrative of an unfortunate 
fellow so far gone in drink and love that he was half out of his 
senses at the time that he is supposed to be reporting these 
crucial events and has since blown his brains out ; we have the 
word of an ex-gaolbird who might well have more reasons than 
one for directing the finger of suspicion at a convenient victim ; 
we have a trooper, eager for credit and prominence, swearing 
to you that he can as clearly recognize and identify a scrap 
of earth bearing the imprint of a bit of tyre as though it were 
the upturned countenance of his favourite child—a bit of tyre, 
gentlemen, which undoubtedly has some hundreds of millions 
of twins in this capacious country of ours. 

“It is on this evidence, fantastic though it may sound, that 
my distinguished adversary is asking you to condemn to death 
a gentle lady and an honest gentleman. On the testimony of 
a neurotic, a love thief, a gaolbird, and a drunkard! These 
are plain words to describe plain truths. I propose to produce 
witnesses of unimpeachable record to substantiate every one 
of them. 

“It is, frankly, a great temptation to me to rest the case for 
the defence here and now ; because in all honesty I cannot see 
how it would take any twelve sane men in this country 
five consecutive minutes to reach and return a verdict of 
“Not guilty.” Remember, it does not devolve on me to prove 
that Susan Ives and Stephen Bellamy are innocent, but on 
the State to prove that they are guilty. If they have proved 
that these two are guilty, then they have proved that I am. 
I believe absolutely that one is not more absurd than 
the other. 

“On that profound conviction I could, I say, rest this case. 
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But there is a bare possibility that some minor aspects of the 
case are not so clear to you as they are to me—there is a 
passionate desire on my part to leave not one stone unturned 
on behalf of either of my clients—and there is also, I] confess, 
a very human desire to confront and confound some of the 
glib crew who have mounted the steps to that stand day after 
day somewhat too greatly concerned to swear away two human 
lives. It will not be a lengthy and exhausting performance, 
I promise. Four or five honest men and women will suffice, 
and you will find, I believe, that truth travels as fast as light. 

“Nor shall I produce the hundreds upon hundreds of char- 
acter witnesses that I could bring before you to tell you that 
of all the fine and true and gallant souls that have crossed their 
paths, the most gallant, the finest and the truest is the girl that 
this very sovereign State is asking you to brand as a murderess. 
In the case of the People versus Susan Ives I shall call only 
one character witness into that box—Susan Ives herself. And 
if, after you have listened to her, after you have seen her, after 
you have heard her tell her story, you do not believe that 
society and the law and the people themselves, clamouring for a 
victim, have made a frightful and shocking error, it will be 
because I am not only a bad lawyer but a bad prophet as well. 
Gentlemen, it is my profound and solemn conviction that what- 
ever I may be as a lawyer, I am in very truth a good prophet!” 

“* J don’t believe he’s a bad lawyer,” said the red-headed girl 
breathlessly. “ He’s a good lawyer. He is ! He makes everyone 
see just how ridiculous the case against them is. That’s being 
a good lawyer, isn’t it. That’s making a good speech, isn’t it ? 
That’s——” 

“He’s a pompous old jackass,” said the reporter unkindly. 
“ But he loves his Sue, and he did just a little better than he 
knows how. Not so good at that either. You don’t make a case 
ridiculous by jeering at it. If a 

“Call Mrs. Platz!’? boomed the oblivious object of his 
strictures, 

“Mrs. Adolph Platz!” 

Mrs. Platz, minute and meek, wir straw-coloured hair and 
straw-coloured lashes and a small pink nose in a small white 
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face, advanced toward the witness stand with no assurance 
whatever. 

“‘Mrs, Platz, what was your positionon June 19, 1926?” 

“T was chambermaid-waitress with Mrs. Alfred Bond at 
Oyster Bay.” 

“Had you been formerly in the employ of Mrs. Patrick 
Ives 077? 

“Yes, sir, I was, for about six months in 1925. I just did 
chamber work there, though.” 

“Was your husband there at the time ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Adolph was there as what you might call a useful 
man. He helped with the furnace and garden and ran the 
station wagon—things like that.” 

** How long had you been married ? ” 

“Not very long, sir—not a year, quite.” Mrs. Platz’s lips 
were suddenly unsteady. 

“Mrs. Platz, why did you leave Mrs. Ives’s employ ? ” 

“Do I have to answer that, sir? ” 

“IT should very much like to have you answer it. Was it 
because you were discontented with your work ? ” 

“* Oh, no, indeed, it wasn’t that ; nobody in this world could 
want a kinder mistress than Mrs. Ives. It was because—it was 
because of Adolph.” 

“What about Adolph, Mrs. Platz?” 

“Tt was because .’ She shook her head despairingly, 
fighting down the shamed, painful flush. “I don’t like talking 
about it, sir. I’m not one for talking much.” 

‘“T know. Still, the only thing that can help any of us now 
is truth. I’m sure that you want to help to give us that.” 

“Yes, sir. | do. All right then—it was because of the way 
Adolph was carrying on with Mrs. Ives’s waitress, Melanie.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“Oh, I think they wanted me to know it,” said Adolph 
Platz’s wife, her soft voice suddenly hard and bitter. “‘ He was 
more like a lunatic over her than a sane, grown-up man—he 
was indeed. I caught him kissing her twice—once in the pantry 
and once just behind the garage. They wanted me to catch 
them.” 
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“What did you do when you made this discovery ? ” 

“The first time I didn’t do anything ; I was too scared and 
sick and surprised. I didn’t know men did things like that— 
you know, not the men you married—not decent ones that were 
your brother’s best friends, like Adolph. Other men might, but 
not them. I didn’t do anything but cry some at night. But the 
next time I saw them I wasn’t so surprised, and I was mad 
right through to my bones. I jumped right in and told both of 
them what I thought of them, and then I went right straight 
to Mrs. Ives and told her I was leaving the minute she could 
get someone else, and I told her why, too. I told her she could 
keep Adolph, but not me.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Then she sent for Melanie and Adolph and they both 
said it wasn’t so.” 

“Your Honour 

“Never mind what anyone said, Mrs. Platz; just tell us 
what happened.” 

*T couldn’t do that without telling you what we were all 
saying, sir. We were all talking at once, you see, and Ms 

“Yes. Well, suppose you just tell us what happened as a 
result of this conference ?” 

“ Adolph and I left, sir. I wouldn’t have stayed no matter 
what happened after all that—not with me a laughing-stock of 
all those servants for being such a dumbbell about what was 
going on. And Mrs. Ives didn’t want Adolph without me, 
so he came too. There wasn’t any way Mrs. Ives could tell 
which of us was speaking the truth, so she didn’t try ; but all 
the same, she gave Melanie as good a dressing-down as i 

“Yes, yes, exactly. Now just what happened after you left 
Mrs. Ives, Mrs. Platz ? ” 

“Well, after that, sir, we had a pretty hard time. We 
weren’t happy, you see. I couldn’t forget, and that madeit bad 
for us ; and I guess he couldn’t either. Maybe he didn’t want to.” 

The flood-gates, long closed, were open at last. The small, 
quiet, tidy person in the witness box was pouring out all her 
sore heart, oblivious to straining ears, conscious only of the 
ruddy and reassuring countenance before her. 


” 
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“1’m sorry, Mrs. Platz, but we aren’t permitted to learn 
the opinions that you formed or the conclusions that you 
reached. We just want the actual incidents that occurred. 
Now will you just try to do that?” 

The frustrated, troubled eyes met his honestly. “ Well, Pl 
try, but that sounds pretty hard, sir. What was it you wanted 
to know ?” 

‘“¢ Just what you did when you left Mrs. Ives.” 

‘“* Yes, sir. Well, first we tried to get a job together, but we 
didn’t get much of a one. It was a family of seven, and we did 
all the work, and Dolph didn’t like it at all; so when spring 
came he decided to take a position as gardener on Long Island 
at Oyster Bay, where they wanted a single man to sleep in the 
garage. We fixed it up so that I was to take a job at Locust 
Valley as chambermaid, and we’d spend Sundays together, and 
evenings, too, sometimes. It looked like a pretty good plan, 
the way things were going, and it didn’t work out so bad 
until I got that letter.” 

“You haven’t told us about any letter, Mrs. Platz.” 

“No, sir, I haven’t, that’s a fact. Do you want that I should 
tell you now ?” 

“Well, I don’t want you to get ahead of your story. Before 
you go on, I’d like to clear up v..c thing. What was the date 
on which your husband took this position ? ” 

“Tt was the first of April, 1926. 1 didn’t get mine.till about 
two weeks later.” 

“‘Did you consider that he had left you for good at that 
time—deserted you, I mean?” 

“T certainly didn’t understand any such a thing.” A spark 
shone in Mrs. Platz’s mild eye. “‘ He came to see me every 
Sunday of his life just like clockwork, and about once a week 
besides.” 

“He had talked of leaving you?” 

“He certainly didn’t, except once in a while when both of 
us was mad and didn’t mean anything we said—like he’d say 
if I didn’t quit nagging he’d walk out and leave me cold, and 
I’d say nothing would give me any more pleasure—you know, 
like married people do sometimes.” 
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Mr. Lambert permitted himself a wintry smile. 

“ Quite. Divorce was not contemplated by either of you 

“No, sir, we couldn’t contemplate anything likey that. 
Divorces cost something dreadful; and besides, we hadn’t 
been married no more than a year about.” Mrs. Platz blinked 
valiantly through the straw-coloured lashes, her mouth 
screwed to a small, watery smile. 

“So, at the time you were speaking of your relations with 
your husband were amiable enough, were they?” 

“Yes, sir ; I don’t have any complaints to make. Everything 
was nicer than it had been since the fall before.” 

“What changed your relations ? ” 

Mrs. Platz, the painful flush mounting once more, fixed 
her eyes resolutely on the little patch of floor between her and 
Mr. Lambert. 

“Tt was that 

“ Just a little louder, please. We all want to hear you, you 
know.’ 

‘It was that waitress of Mrs. Ives’. She sent for him to 
come back.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Well, Pll tell you how I know it.” Mrs. Platz leaned 
forward confidentially. It was good, said her quick, eager voice 
—after all these weary months of silence, it was good to find 
a friend to listen to this ugly story. “This was the way: 
Sunday evening came around and he hadn’t never turned at all.” 

** Sunday of what date? ” 

“ Sunday, June twentieth, sir. I didn’t know what in the 
world to make of it, but Tuesday morning, what do I get but 
a letter from Dolph saying that g? 

“Have you still got that letter?” 

“Yes; ‘sir. 

“Have you got it with you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” Mrs. Platz dipped resourcefully into her shiny 
black leather bag and produced a soiled bit of blue notepaper. 

“This is the original document ? ” 

“Oh yes, sit?’ 

“Jn your husband’s handwriting ? ” 
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“cc Yes.”’ 

“Your Honour, 1 ask to have this note marked for 
identification, after which I offer it in evidence.” 

“ Just one moment, Your Honour. May I ask on what 
grounds the correspondence of the Platz family is being 
introduced into this case ? ” 

“Tf Your Honour will permit me, [ll explain why these 
documents are being introduced,” remarked Mr. Lambert 
briskly. “ They are being introduced in order to attack the 
credibility of one of the prosecutor’s star witnesses ; they are 
being introduced in order to prove conclusively and specifically 
that Miss Melanie Cordier is a liar, a perjurer, and a despoiler 
of homes. I again offer this letter in evidence—I shall have 
another one to offer later.” 

Judge Carver eyed the blue scrap in Mr. Lambert’s fingers 
with an expression of deep distaste. “ You say that this proves 
that the witness was guilty of perjury?” 

“IT do, Your Honour.” 

“Very well, it may be admitted.” 

Mr. Farr permitted himself a gesture of profound annoyance, 
hastily buried under a resigned shrug. “ Very well, Your 
Honour, no objection.” 

“The envelope containing this letter is postmarked Atlantic 
City, June 20, 1926,” remarked Mr. Lambert with unction. 
“It says: 


“ Dear FRIEDA: 

“Well, you will be surprised to get this, I guess, and none 
too pleased either, which I am not blaming you for. The fact 
is that I have decided that we had better not see anything 
more of each other, because Melanie and I, we have decided 
that we can’t get along any longer without each other and so 
she has come to me and [I have got to look after her. 

“The reason that I did not come to see you this week-end 
was that I went out to Rosemont to see her and she had got 
in wrong with Mrs. Ives and she was in a dreadful state about 
this Mrs. Bellamy being killed, and she is very delicate, so I 
am going to see that she gets a good rest. 
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“‘T hope that you will not feel too bad, as this is the best 
way. Melanie does not know that I am writing, as she is of a 
very jealous nature and does not want me writing any letters 
to you, so no more after this one, but I want everything to be 
square and above board, because that is how I am. It won’t 
do you any good to look for me, so you can save yourself the 
trouble, because no matter how often you found me, I wouldn’t 
come back, as Melanie is very delicate and needs me. Hoping 
that you have no hard feelings toward me, as I haven’t any 
toward you, 

“Yours truly, 
“ ApotpH Patz.” 


Adolph Platz’s wife sat listening to this ingenuous document 
with an inscrutable expression on her small, colourless face. 
It was impossible to tell whether, in spite of the amiable 
injunctions of the surprising Mr. Platz, she yielded to the 
indulgence of hard feelings or not. 

4 Five you ever seen Mr. Platz since the receipt of this 
letter, Mrs. Platz?” 

m= Noi*air.”” 

“ Did you ever try to find him ?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t; but my brother Gus did. He was set 
on finding him, and he spent all his holidays looking in Atlantic 
City. He said that he hadn’t any hard feelings against him, 
but it certainly would be a real treat to break every bone in 
his body.” 

‘And did he?” 

“ Oh, no, sir, I don’t believe that he broke any bones—not 
actually broke them.” 

“JT mean—did he find him ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir, he found him in a very nice boarding-house 
called Sunrise Lodge.” 

“ Yes, exactly. Was Miss Cordier with him ? ” 

The colourless face burned suddenly, painfully. “ Yes, sir, 
she was.” 

“‘ Now did you ever hear from this husband of yours again, 
Mrs. Platz ?? 
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“ce Yes.” 

When’? ” 

“in September—over a month ago.” 

“ Have you got the letter with you?” 

“T have, sir—right here.” 

“I offer this in evidence too.” 

“No objection,” said Mr. Farr bitterly. “ I should appreciate 
the opportunity of inspecting these letters after Court adjourns, 
however.” 

“Oh, gladly, gladly,” cried Mr. Lambert, sonorously jocose. 
“More than happy to afford you the opportunity. Now the 
envelope of this letter is postmarked New York, September 21, 
1926. It says: 


“ DEAR FRIEDA: 

“Well, this is to say that by the time you get this I will be 
on my way to Canada. I have a first-class opportunity to get 
into a trucking business up there that has all kinds of 
possibilities, if you get what I mean, and I think it is better 
for all concerned if [ start in on a new life, as you might say, 
as the old one was not so good. Melanie thinks so, too, as she 
is very sensitive about all these things that have happened, 
and she thinks that it would be much nicer to start a new life 
too. She will join me when she is through being subpeenaed for 
this Bellamy trial, which is all pretty fierce, wouldn’t you say 
so too. She doesn’t know that I am writing you, because she 
is still jealous, but I thought I would like you to know for the 
sake of old times, as you might say, and also so that you can 
let Gus know that it won’t do him any good to go looking for 
me any more. He will probably see that if you explain how I 
am starting this new life in Canada. Hoping that this finds 
you as it leaves me. 

“Yours truly, 
“ ApoteH Pratz.” 


“Have you ever heard from your husband since you 
received this letter, Mrs. Platz?” 
"NO asin: 
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“ Ever heard of him?” 

“No, “sire? 

“ Thank you, that will be all. Cross-examine.¥ 

“No questions,” said Mr. Farr indifferently, and the aiiatl 
unhappy shadow that had been Adolph Platz’s wife was gone. 

“ Well,” said the reporter judicially to the red-headed girl, 
“you have to grant him one thing. He knows when to leave 
bad enough alone.” 

* Call Mrs. Shea.” 

“Mrs. Timothy Shea!” 

Mrs. Timothy Shea advanced belligerently toward the 
witness box, her forbidding countenance inappropriately 
decorated with a large lace turban enhanced with obese violets 
and a jet butterfly. She seated herself solidly, thumped a 
black beaded bag on to the rail before her and breathed 
audibly through an impressive nose. 

“Mrs. Shea, what is your occupation ? ” 

“T keep a boarding-house in Atlantic City—known far and 
wide as the decentest in that place or in any other, as well as 
the most genteel and the best table.” 

“Yes. Just answer the question, please. Never mind the 
rest. Were you ¥ 

“‘T’ll thank you to Ict me be after telling the truth,” said 
Mrs. Shea, raising her voice to an unexpected volume. “ It’s 
the truth I swore to tell and the truth I’m after telling. The 
decentest and the——” 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” said Mr. Lambert hastily. “ But what 
{ wanted to know was whether you were in court at the time 
that Miss Cordier was testifying ? ” 

“T was there. It will be a long day before I forget that 
day, and you may well say so.” 

‘“‘ Had you seen her before ? ” 

“Had I seen her before ? ” inquired Mrs. Shea with a loud 
and melodramatic laugh. “‘ Every day of my life for close on 
three months, mincing around with her eyes on the ground 
and her nose in the air as fine as you please, more shame to 
er. 

“Did you know her as Miss Cordier ? ” 
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“Tdid not.” 

“ Under what name did you know her? ” 

“Under the name she gave me and every other living soul 
in the place—the name of Mrs. Adolph Platz, that ought to 
have burned the skin off her tongue to use it.” 

“‘ She and Mr. Platz lived with you as man and wife ? ” 

“Well, I ought to have lived in this world long enough to 
know that no man and his wife would go on forever playing 
the love-sick fools like those two,” remarked Mrs. Shea 
grimly. “ But I thought they were new wed and would soon 
be over it.” 

“ Was Mr. Platz staying with you regularly ? ” 

“Seven days and nights of the week.” 

“ Did he pay you regularly ?” 

“ He did that!” 

“Did he seem to have a regular profession ? ” 

“Well, that’s all whether you’d call bootlegging a regular 
profession.” 

“Now, Your Honour,” remonstrated Mr. Farr, who had 
been following this absorbing recital with an air of possibly 
fictitious boredom, “‘I don’t want to indulge in any legal 
hair-splitting, but surely a line should be drawn somewhere 
when it comes to this type of baseless slander and innuendo.” 

“Do I understand that you have evidence of Mr. Platz’s 
activities ? ” inquired Judge Carver severely. 

“The evidence of two eyes and two ears and a nose,” 
remarked Mrs. Shea with spirit. “ Goings and comings and 
doings such as a 

“That will do, Mrs. Shea. The question hardly seems 
material. It is excluded. You may take your exception, Mr. 
Lambert.” 

Mr. Lambert, thus prematurely adjured, stared indignantly 
about him and returned somewhat uncertainly to his task. 

“Ts it a fact that Mr. Platz’s relationship with Miss Cordier 
during their sojourn under your roof was simply that of a 
friend?” 

“ Fact |!” Mrs. Shea snorted derisively. “ Tis a black-hearted 
lie off a black-hearted baggage. Friend, indeed ! ” 
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“That will do, Mrs. Shea,” said Judge Carver ominously. 
“Mr. Lambert, I request you to keep your witness in hand.” 

“Tt is my endeavour to do so,” replied Mr. Lambert ,with 
some sincerity and much dignity. “I will be greatly obliged, 
Mrs. Shea, if you omit any comments or characterizations 
from your replies. Will you be good enough to give us the 
day when you first discovered that Miss Cordier and Mr. 
Platz were not married?” 

“‘ September seventeenth.” 

“Have you any way of fixing the date?” 

“You may well say so. Wasn’t it six years since Tim Shea 
died, and didn’t that big tall Swede come roaring down there 
saying that the two of them was no more married than Jackie 
Coogan and the Queen of Spain, and that he was going to 
beat the life out of his dear brother-in-law, Mr. Adolph Platz ? 
And didn’t he go and do it, without so much as by your leave 
or saving your presence, and in the decentest and——” 

“Madam!” Judge Carver’s tone would have daunted 
Boadicea. 

“« And are those what you call comments and characteriza- 
tions?” inquired Mrs. Shea indignantly. “Well, God save us all!” 

“ That will be all, thank you, Mrs. Shea,” said Mr. Lambert 
hastily. ‘“ Cross-examine.” 

“No questions,” said Mr. Farr with simple fervour. Mrs. 
Shea, looking baffled but menacing, moved forward with a 
majestic stride, leaving the courtroom in a state of freely- 
expressed delight. Across the hum of their voices boomed 
Mr. Lambert’s suddenly impressive summons. 

“Mr. Bellamy, will you be good enough to take the stand ? ” 

Very quietly he came, the man who had been sitting there 
so motionless for so many days for them to gape their fill at, 
moving forward now to afford them better fare. Dark-eyed, 
low-voiced, courteous, and grave, he advanced toward the place 
of trial with an unhurried tread. In the lift of his head there was 
something curiously and effortlessly noble, thought the red- 
headed girl. Murderers should not hold their heads like that. 

“Mr. Bellamy, where were you on the night of June 
nineteenth at nine-thirty o’clock ?” 
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The proverbial dropped pin would have made a prodigious 
clatter in the silence that hovered over the waiting courtroom. 

“T was in my car on the River Road, about a mile or so 
from Lakedale.” 

“You were not in the neighbourhood of the Thorne estate, 
Orchards ? ” 

“Not within ten miles—twelve, perhaps, would be more 
accurate ? ” 

“Was anyone with you ? ” 

“Yes; Mrs. Patrick Ives was with me.” 

“ You have a way of fixing the time?” 

*< |- have.” 

“T will ask you to do so later. Will you tell us now at 
what time you left the Rosemont Country Club ? ” 

“At a little before six, I think. We dined at quarter to 
seven, and my,.wife always dressed before dinner.” 

“Had you noticed Mr. Farwell in conversation with Mrs. 
Ives before you left ? ” 

“Yes ; my wife had called my attention to the fact th: 
chey seemed deeply absorbed in a conversation on the clu. 
steps.” 

* Just how did she call your attention to it ? ” 

“She said, ‘ Oh, look, El’s got another girl!” ” 

‘Did you make any comment on that ? ” 

“ Yes ; I said, ‘ That’s clear gain for you, darling "——” He 
caught himself up, olive skin a tone paler, teeth deep in his 
lip. “ I said, ‘ That’s clear gain for you, but a bit hard on Sue.’ ” 

“You were aware of Mr. Farwell’s devotion to your wife ? ” 

Behind Stephen Bellamy’s tragic eyes someone smiled, 
charming, tolerant, ironic—and was gone. 

“It was impossible to be unaware of it. Mr. Farwell was 
candour itself on the subject, even with those who would have 
been more grateful for reticence.” 

“Your wife made no attempt to conceal it ¢ 

“To conceal it? Oh, no. There was nothing whatever to 
conceal ; his infatuation for Mimi was common property. She 
laughed about it, though I think that sometimes it annoyed 
her.” 
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“Did she ever mention getting a divorce in order to marry 
Farwell ? ” 

“A divorce ? Mimi?” His eyes, blankly incredulous, met 
Mr. Lambert’s inquiring gaze. After a moment, he said, slowly 
and evenly, “‘ No, she never mentioned a divorce.” 

“Tf she had asked for one, would you have granted it to 
her?” 

“T would have granted her anything that she asked for.” 

“ But you would have been surprised ? ” 

Stephen Bellamy smiled with white lips. “‘ Surprised’ is 
rather an inadequate word.” He sought for one more adequate 
—failed—and dismissed it with an eloquent motion of his 
hands. “I should have been more—well, astounded than it is 
possible for me to say.” 

“So you had no inkling that your wife was contemplating 
any such action ? ” 

“ Not thefaintest, not the——.” Once more he pulled himself 
up, and after a moment’s pause, he leaned forward. “ That, 
too, sounds ridiculously inadequate. I should like to make 
myself quite clear ; apparently I haven’t succeeded in doing so. 
I believed my wife to be completely happy. You sce, I believed 
that she loved me.” 

He was pale enough now to gratify the most exigent 
reporter of emotions, but his pleasant, leisurely voice did not 
falter, and it was the ruddy Lambert, not he, who seemed 
embarrassed. 

“ Yes, quite so—naturally. I wished simply to establish the 
fact that you were not in her confidence as to her—er—attitude 
toward Mr. Ives. Now, Mr. Bellamy, I am going to ask you to 
tell us as directly and concisely as possible just what happened 
from the time that you and Mrs. Bellamy finished dinner that 
evening up to the time that you retired for the night.” 

‘J did not retire for the night.” 

“JT beg your pardon?” 

“JT said that I did not retire for the night. Sleep was entirely 
out of the question, and I didn’t care to go up to our—to 


my room.” 
“ Naturally—quite so. I will reframe my question. Will you 
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be good enough to tell us what occurred on the evening of 
June tineteenth from the conclusion of dinner to, say, eleven 
o’clock ? ” 

“J will do my best. I’m afraid that I haven’t an especially 
good memory for details. Mimi had said on the way home from 
the club that she had told the Conroys that she would join 
them after dinner at the movies in Rosemont. Quite a party 
were going, and I asked if they were going to stop by for her. 
She said no; that she had arranged to meet them at the 
theatre, as there was no room in their car. I suggested that [ 
drive her over, and she said not to bother, as I’d have to walk 
back, because she wanted to keep the car; but I told her that 
I didn’t mind the walk and that I wanted to pick up some 
tobacco and a paper in the village. 

“‘ After dinner we went out to the garage together; the 
self-starter hadn’t been working very well, and just as I got 
it started, Mimi called my attention to the fact that one of the 
rear tyres was flat. She asked what time it was, and when I 
told her that it was five minutes to eight, she said that there 
wouldn’t be time to change the tyre, but that if she hurried 
she could catch the Conroys and make them give her a lift, 
even if they were crowded. They lived only about five minutes 
from us.” 

“ North of you or south of you, Mr. Bellamy ? ” 

“North of us—away from the village, toward the club. I 
wanted to go with her, but she said that it would be awkward 
for me to get away if I turned up there, and it was only a 
five-minute walk in broad daylight. So then I let her go.” 

He sat silent, staring after that light, swift figure, slipping 
farther away from him—farther—farther still. 

“You did not accompany her to the gate?” 

Stephen Bellamy jerked back those wandering eyes. “I beg 
your pardon?” 

‘You didn’t accompany ker to the gate ? ” 

“No. I was looking over the tyre to see whether I could 
locate the damage ; I was particularly anxious to get it in shape 
if I could, because we were planning to motor over next day 
to a nursery in Lakedale to get some things for the garden— 
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some little lilacs and flowering almonds and some privet for 
a hedge that we——” He broke off abruptly, and after a 
moment said gently, “I beg your pardon ; that’s got absolutely 
nothing to do with it, of course. What I was trying to explain 
was that I was endeavouring to locate the tyre trouble. Ina 
minute or so I did.” 

* You ascertained its nature ? ” 

“Yes ; there was a cut in it—a small, sharp cut about half 
an inch long.” 

“Ts that a usual tyre injury ?” 

“T am not a tyre expert, but it seemed to me highly unusual. 
I didn’t give it much thought, however, except to wonder what 
in the world I’d gone over to cause a thing like that. I was in 
a hurry to get it fixed, as I said, and I remembered that I’d 
seen Orsini standing by the gate as we went by to the garage. 
I went out to ask him to get me a hand, but he’d started 
down the road toward Rosemont. I could see him quite a bit 
off, hurrying along, and I remembered that we’d given him 
the evening off. SoI went back to the garage, took my coat 
off and got to work myself. I’d just got the shoe off when 
I heard-—_” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Bellamy. Did you see Mrs. Bellamy 
again when you went to the gate?” 

‘Oh, no; she’d been gone several minutes ; and in any case 
there is a jog in the road two or three hundred feet north of 
our house that would have concealed her completely.” 

“« She was headed in the general direction of Orchards ? ” 

“Tn the direction of Orchards—yes.” 

“ Tt was along this route that the Perrytown ’bus passed ? ” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

““ Please continue.” 

““ As I was saying, I had succeeded in getting the shoe off 
when I heard the telephone ringing in the library of our house. 
I dropped everything and went in to answer it, as there was 
no one else in the house.” 

“ Who was on the telephone, Mr. Bellamy 

“Tt was Sue—Mrs. Ives. She wanted to knw if Mimi was 
at home.” 


? 29 
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“Will you give us the conversation, to the best of your 
recollection ? ” 

“Yes, I said that she was not; that she had gone to the 
movies in Rosemont with the Conroys. Mrs. Ives asked how long 
she had.been gone. I told her possibly ten or fifteen minutes. 
She asked me if I was sure that she had gone there, and I 
said perfectly sure, and asked her what in the world she was 
talking about. She said that it was essential to see me at once, 
and asked if I could get there in ten minutes. I said not quite 
as soon as that, as I was changing a tyre, but that I thought 
that I could make it in fifteen or twenty. She asked me to 
meet her at the back road, and then—yes, then she asked me 
if Elliot had said anything to me. I said, ‘ Sue, for God’s sake, 
what’s all this about ?’ And she said never mind, to hurry, or 
something like that, and rang off before I could say anything 
more.” 

“What did you do next, Mr. Bellamy ? ” 

“Well, for a minute I didn’t know what to do—I was too 
absolutely dumbfounded by the entire performance. And then, 
quite suddenly, I had a horrible conviction that something 
had happened to Mimi, and that Sue was trying to break it to 
me. I felt absolutely mad with terror, and then I thought that 
if I could get Mrs. Conroy on the telephone there was just 
a chance that they mightn’t have left yet, or that maybe some 
of the servants might have seen Mimi come in and could tell 
me that she was all right. 

“ Anyway, I rang up, and Nell Conroy answered the ’phone, 
and said no, that Mimi hadn’t turned up; and that anyway 
they had told her not to meet them till eight-thirty, because the 
feature film didn’t go on till then. I said that Mimi must have 
made a mistake—that she’d probably gone to the theatre— 
something—anything—I don’t remember. All that I do 
remember is that I rang off somehow and stood there literally 
sweating with terror, trying to think what to do next. I 
remember putting my hand up to loosen my collar and finding 
it drenched ; I’d forgotten all about Sue. All I could remember 
was that something must have happened to Mimi, and that she 
might need me, and that I didn’t know where she was. And 
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then I remembered that Sue had told me to hurry and that she 
could explain everything. I tore out to the garage and went at 
the new tyre like a maniac ; it didn’t take me more than about 
eight minutes to get it on, and not more than three or four 
more to get over to the backs road where I was to meet Sue. 
I didn’t pay much attention to speed limits.” 

“¢ Just where is this road, Mr. Bellamy ? ” 

“Well, I don’t know whether I can make it clear. It’s a 
connecting road out of Rosemont between the main highway— 
the Perrytown Road, you know—and a parallel road about five 
miles west, called the River Road, that leads to Lakedale. It 
runs by about a quarter mile back to the Ives’ house.” 

“Did you arrive at this back road before Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“No. Mrs. Ives was waiting for me when I got there. I 
asked her whether she had been there long, and she said only 
a minute or two. I asked her then whether anything had 
happened to Mimi. She said, ‘ What do you mean—happened 
to her?’ I said an accident of any kind, and added that I’d 
been practically off my head ever since she had telephoned, as I 
had called up the Conroys and discovered that she wasn’t there. 
Sue said, ‘ So Elliot was right !’ She had been standing by the 
side of the car, talking, but when she said that, she looked 
around her quickly and stepped into the seat beside me. She 
said, ‘I’d rather not have anyone see us just now. Let’s drive 
over to the River Road. Mimi hasn’t been hurt, Steve. She’s 
gone to meet Pat at Orchards.’ I was so thunderstruck, and so 
immensely, so incalculably, relieved that Mimi wasn’t hurt that 
I laughed out loud. That sounds ridiculous, but it’s true. I 
laughed, and Sue said, ‘ Don’t laugh, Steve ; Mimi’s having an 
affair with Pat—she’s been having one for weeks. They don’t 
love us—they love each other.’ I said, ‘ That’s a damned silly 
lie. Who told it to you—Elliot Farwell ? ” 

“Were you driving at the time that this conversation took 
place?” 

“Oh, yes, we were well up the back road, I’d ered, the 
minute she asked me to. Shall I go on?” 
“Please 4 
“Do you want the whole conversation ? ” 
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“Everything that was said as to the relations of Mrs. 
Bellamy and Mr. Ives.” 

“ Very well. She told me that unfortunately it was no lie; 
that for several weeks they had been using the gardener’s 
cottage at Orchards for a place of rendezvous, and that Farwell 
had even seen them going there. I said that it made no difference 
to me whatever what Farwell had seen—that I wouldn’t believe 
- it if I had seen it myself. I asked her if Farwell hadn’t been 
drinking when he told her this, and she said yes—that unless 
he had been he wouldn’t have told her. I asked her if she 
didn’t know that Elliot Farwell was an abject idiot about 
Mimi, and she said, SOh, Stephen, not so abject an idiot as you 
—you who won’t even listen to the truth that you don’t want 
to hear.’ I said, ‘ I'll listen to anything that you want to tell 
me, but truth isn’t what you hear—it’s what you believe. 
I don’t believe that Mimi doesn’t love me.’ 

** She said, ‘ Where is she now, Steve ?’ And I said, ‘ At the 
movies. She probably met someone on the road who gave her 
a lift ; or else she decided to walk straight there, as she knew 
that the Conroys’ car would be crowded.’ She said, ‘ She’s not 
at the movies. She’s waiting for Pat in the gardener’s cottage.’ 
I said, ‘ And has Pat gone to meet her ?’” And she said, ‘ No, 
this time he hasn’t gone to meet her.’ I said, ‘ What makes you 
think that ?’ Sue said, ‘I don’t think it ; I know it.’ I said, 
‘Oh, yes, he was going to Dallases’ to:play poker, wasn’t he ?” 
And after a moment she said, ‘ Yes, that’s where he said he 
was going. I happened to know that there’s been a slip in their 
plan to meet to-night.’ 

“Then she told me that she believed they were planning to 
run away, and that the reason she had wanted to see me was 
to tell me that she would never give Pat a divorce as long as 
she lived, and she thought if I told Mimi that before it was 
too late it might stop her. 

“We'd reached the River Road by this time, and were well 
on our way to Lakedale, and I said, ‘ Sue, we’ve talked enough 
nonsense for to-night; [ll tell you what we'll do. We’re 
running low on gas, and when we got to Lakedale we'll get 
some, turn around and head back for Rosemont. We can see 
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whether the movies are out as we go through the village, and 
if they aren’t, you can come back to our house and wait for a 
minute or so until Mimi gets there. Then you can put the whole 
thing up to her and take your punishment like a lady when 
you find what a goose you’ve been. Is that a bargain?’ And 
she said, ‘ All right, that’s a bargain.’ 

“We'd been driving pretty slowly, so that it was after nine 
when we got into Lakedalz ; there were two or three people 
. ahead of us at the gas station—Saturday night, you know— 
and Sue was very thirsty, so we asked the man at the gas 
pump if he could get her some water, and he did. I noticed 
him particularly, because he had the reddest hair that Pve 
ever seen on a human being. We were at the station about ten 
minutes, and I looked at my watch just as we left. It said 
twenty minutes past nine.” 

“Was your watch correct, Mr. Bellamy ? ” 

* Absolutely !—-I check it every day at the station.” 

“* How long a drive is it from Lakedale to Rosemont ? ” 

“Under half an hour—it’s around nine miles.” 

“And to Orchards from Lakedale ? ” 

“Tt’s close to twelve—Orchards is about three miles north 
of Rosemont.” 

“ Quite so. Now will you be good enough to continue with 
your story ?” 

“We hardly talked at all on our way back to Rosemont. 
I remember that Sue asked whether we wouldn’t get there 
before the film was over, and I said, ‘ Probably.’ But as a 
matter of fact, we didn’t. We got to Rosemont at about five 
minutes to ten, and the theatre was dark. There were no cars 
in front of it and the doors were locked. I said, ‘ She’ll probably 
be at the house,’ and Sue said, ‘ If she isn’t, I think that it 
will look decidedly queer to have me dropping in there at this 
time of night.’ I said, ‘ There’ll be no one there to see you; 
Nellie’s gone home to her mother and Orsini went to New 
York at eight-fifteen.’ 

“It takes only three or four minutes from the theatre to the 
house, and just as we started to turn in at the gate Sue said, 
‘You’re wrong; there’s a light in the garage.’ I looked up 
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quickly, and there wasn’t a sign of a light. I laughed and said, 
‘Don’t let things get on your nerves, Sue; I tell you that I 
saw him going to the train.’ And I helped her out of the car. 
There was a light in the hall, and as I opened the door I called 
‘Mimi!’ No one answered, and then I remembered that I’d 
left it burning when I went out. I said, ‘Come in. She must 
be over at the Conroys’. I’ll call up and get her over.’ ” 


“So far so good,” said the reporter contentedly. “If Mr. 
Stephen Bellamy isn’t telling the truth, he’s as fertile and 
resourceful a liar as has crossed my trail in these many moons. 
Do you feel better ? ” 

“ Better than best,” the red-headed girl assured him fervently. 
“Only I wish that Bellamy girl had died a long time ago.” 

“Do you indeed ? ” 

“Yes, I do indeed—about twenty years ago, before she got 
out of socks and hair ribbons and started in breaking men’s 
hearts. Elliot Farwell and Patrick Ives and Stephen Bellamy— 
even that little *bus-driver looked bewitched. Of course I 
ought to be sorry she’s dead—but truly she wasn’t good for 
very much, was she?” 

“Not very much. The ones who are good for very much 
aren’t generally particularly heartbreaking.” 

“You'd probably be as bad as any of them,” said the 
red-headed girl darkly, and relapsed into silence. 

“Tm universally rated rather high on susceptibility,” 
admitted the reporter with modest pride. ‘ Did you sleep 
better last night ? ” 

*€ Not any better at all.” 

“Look here, are you telling me that after reducing me to 
a state of apprehension that resulted in my spending six 
dollars and thirty-five cents, and two hours and twenty 
minutes of invaluable time in a hired flivver in order to cure 
you of insomnia, you went back to that gas log of yours and 
worked half the night and had it again? Didn’t you solemnly 
swear a 

“T’m not ever solemn when I swear. I didn’t work after 
twelve. If you paid six thousand dollars for it, it was a 
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tremendous bargain. It was the nicest ride I ever took. That 
was why I didn’t sleep.” 

“ Mollifying though mendacious,” said the reporter critically. 
“‘ Are you by any chance a flirt?” ; 

The red-headed girl eyed him thoughtfully. After quite a 
lengthy period of contemplation she seemed to arrive at a 
decision. *‘ No,” she said gravely. “ I’m not a flirt.” 

“In that case,” said the reporter quite as gravely, “I’m 
going to get you some lunch. And if Sue Ives decides to confess 
to the entire newspaper fraternity that it really was she who 
did it, after all, I’m not going to be there—I’m going to be 
bringing your lunch back to you because you’re not a flirt. 
Do I make myself clear ? ” 

“Yes, thank you,” said the red-headed girl. 

She sat staring after him with round bright eyes that she 
was finding increasingly difficult to keep open. What was it 
that she had said that first day—that day that seemed so many, 
many days ago ? Something about a murder story and a love 
story being the most enthralling combination in the world? 
Well The red-headed girl looked around her guiltily, 
wondering if she looked as pink as she felt. It was frightful 
to be so sleepy. It was frightful and ridiculous not to be able 
to sleep any more because of the troubles and passions of half 
a dozen people that you’d never laid eyes on in your life, and 
didn’t really know from Adam and Eve—or Cain and Abel 
were better, perhaps. What’s he to Hecuba or Hecuba to him ? 
What indeed ? She yawned despairingly. 

No, but that wasn’t true—you did know them—a hundred 
times—a thousand times better than people that lived next to 
you all the days of their lives. That was what gave a trial its 
mysterious and terrible charm}; curiosity is a hunger in 
everyone alive, and here the sides of the houses were lifted off 
and you saw them moving about as though they were alone. 
You knew—oh, you knew everything! You knew that little 
Pat Ives had sold papers in the streets and that he carved 
ships, and that once he had played the ukulele and had taken 
Mimi Dawson riding on spring nights. 

You knew that Sue Ives had gone to church in little cotton 
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gloves when she was six years old, and that she had a coat of 
cream-coloured flannel, and poor relations in Arizona, and a 
tose garden beyond the study window. You knew that Stephen 
Bellamy dined at quarter to seven and had a small car, and 
flowering almonds in his garden, and a wife who was more 
beautiful than a dream, with silver slippers and sapphire-and- 
diamond rings. You knew that Laura Roberts turned down 
the beds on the chambermaid’s night out and had a gentleman 
friend in the village and that—and that 

“Wake up!” said the reporter’s voice urgently. “ Here are 
the sandwiches. I broke both legs trying to get back through 
that crowd. . . . Oh, Lord, here’s the Court! Too late— 
hide ’em!” 

The red-headed girl hid them with a glance of unfeigned 
reluctance. 

“Mr. Bellamy,” inquired Mr. Lambert happily, “ you were 
celling us that you went into your house. What occurred next ?”” 

“ T went straight to the telephone and called up Mrs. Conroy. 
She answered the telephone herself, and I said, ‘ Can I speak 
to Mimi for a moment, Nell ?}’ She said, ‘Why, Steve, Mimi 
isn’t here. The show got out-early and we waited for about 
five minutes to make sure that she wasn’t there. I thought 
that she must have decided not to come.’ I said, ‘ Yes, that’s 
what she must have decided.’ And I rang off. That same terror 
had me again ; I felt cold to my bones. I said, ‘ She’s not there. 
I was right the first time—something’s happened to her.’ Sue 
said, ‘ Of course she’s not there. She went to the cottage.’ I 
said, ‘ But you say that Pat didn’t go. She’d never wait there 
two hours for him. Maybe we’d better call up Dallas and make 
sure he’s there.’ ” 

The even voice hesitated—was silent. Mr. Lambert moved 
forward energetically. “‘ And what did Mrs. Ives say to that ? ” 

“‘ She said—she said, ‘ No, that’s no good. He’s not at the 
Dallases’ ; he’s home.’ I said, ‘ Then let’s call him up there.’ Sue 
said, ‘ No, ?’d rather not do that. I don’t want him to know 
about this until I decide what to do next. I give you my word 
of honour that he’s there. Isn’t that enough ?’ I said all right, 
then, I’d call up the police-court and the hospital to see if any 
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accidents had been reported. I remember that Sue said some- 
thing about its being premature, but none of her business. 
Neither the station nor the hospital had any information. a 

“Did you give your name? ” 

“‘ Naturally. I asked them to communicate with me at once 
if they heard anything.” 

“ And then what, Mr. Bellamy ? ” 

** Then—then, after that, I don’t remember much. All the 
rest of it was sheer nightmare. I do remember Sue saying that 
we might retrace the route that Mimi started over toward the 
Conroys, on the bare chance that she had had some kind of 
collapse at the roadside. But that was no good, of course. And 
finally we decided that there was nothing more to do till 
morning, and that I’d better get Sue home. I drove her back 
to the house ‘i 

“To your house ? ” 

“‘ No, no ; the Ives’ house. I dropped her at the front gate. 
I didn’t drive in. I asked her to let me know if Pat was there, 
and she said that if he were she’d turn on the light in the 
study twice. I waited outside by the car for what seemed a 
hundred years, and after a long time the light in the study 
went on once, and off, and on again and off, and I got in the 
car and drove away.” 

“What time was that, Mr. Bellamy? ” 

“T’m not sure—about quarter to eleven, perhaps. Mrs. Ives 
had asked me what time it was when we stopped at the gate. 
It was shortly after ten-thirty.” 

“Did you go straight home? ” 

“Not directly—no. I drove around for quite a bit, but I 
couldn’t possibly tell you for how long. It’s like trying to 
remember things in a delirium.” 

“ But it was only after you heard that Mrs. Bellamy had not 
been at the movies that you were reduced to this condition— 
before that everything is quite clear?” 

“Oh, quite.” 

“ And you are entirely clear that at the time fixed for the 
murder you and Mrs. Ives were a good ten miles away from 
the gardener’s cottage at Orchards?” 
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“ Nearer twelve miles, I believe.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Bellamy ; that will be all. Cross-examine.” 

Mr. Farr arrived in the centre of the arena where sat his 
victim, pale and patient, with a motion so sudden that it 
suggested a leap. Not once had he lifted his yoice during 
that long, laboriously retrieved narration. Now the courtroom 
was once more filled with its metallic clang, arresting and 
disturbing, 

“Mr. Bellamy, you’ve told us that the tools in the garage 
belonged to Orsini. They were perfectly accessible to anyone 
else, weren’t they ? ” 

“* Perfectly.” 

“Was Mrs. Bellamy in the garage at any time before you left?” 

“ Why, yes, I believe that she was. I remember meeting her 
as she came into the house just as I came downstairs to dinner 
—I’d gone up to wash my hands. She said she’d been out to 
the garage to see whether she’d left a package with some 
aspirin and other things from the drug store in the car. They 
weren’t there, and she asked me to call up the club the next 
day to see whether she had left them there.” 

“So that she would have been perfectly able to have made 
that incision of that tyre herself?” 

*T should think so.” 

“She did not at any time suggest that you accompany her 
either to the movies or the Conroys, did she ? ” 

‘Ohi ne,’ 

“She countered such suggestions on your part, did she not, 
by saying that you would have to walk back, that it would 
be awkward for you to get away, and other excuses of that 
nature?” 

“Yes. My wife knew that the pictures hurt my eyes, and 
she never urged me to S 

“No, never mind that, Mr. Bellamy. Please confine yourself 
to yes or no, whenever it is possible. It will simplify things for 
both of us. It would have been entirely possible for your wife 
to injure that tyre in order to keep you from accompanying 
her, wouldn’t it ? ” 

66 Wests 
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“ Now, Mr. Bellamy, I want to get this perfectly correctly. 
You claim that at nine-thirty you were on the River Road 
twelve miles from Orchards. Do you mean twelve miles by 
way of the back road, Rosemont and the Perrytown Road ? ” 

“e Yes.” 

“ Retracing your way over the route that you had previously 
taken?” 

ce Yes.” 

“But surely you know that there is another and shorter 
route from Lakedale to Orchards, Mr. Bellamy ? ” 

“‘T know that there is another route—yes. I was not aware 
that it was much shorter.” 

“Well, for your information I may state that it is some 
three miles shorter. Can you describe this route to us?” 

“Not very well, I’m afraid. ?m not at all familiar with 
it. I believe that it is the road that Mr. Thorne was speaking 
of having taken that night, leading into the back of Orchards.” 

‘“ Your supposition is entirely correct. Now, will you tell us 
just how you get there?” 

“As I said, I’m not sure that I can. I believe that you 
continue on down the River Road until you turn off down a 
rather narrow, rough little road that leads directly to the 
back gates of Orchards. It’s practically a private road, I 
believe, ending at the estate.” 

“What is its name?” 

“‘’m not sure, but I believe that it’s something like Thorne 
Path, or Road, or Lane—I’m pretty clear that it has the name 
Thorne in it.” 

“‘Oh, you’re clear about that, are you, in spite of the tact 
that you’ve never been near it?” 

“You misunderstood me evidently. I never said that [ had 
never been near it. As a matter of fact, I have been over it 
several times—two or three anyway.” 

“‘ And yet you wish us to believe that you have no idea ot 
either the name or the distance?” 

“ Certainly. It’s been a great many years since I’ve used it 
—ten, perhaps. It was at a time that I was going frequently 
to Orchards, when Mr. Thorne, Senior, was alive.” 
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“And you have never used it since?” 

“ No. It’s not a road that anyone would use unless he were 
going to Orchards. It’s practically a blind alley.” 

“ Again I must ask you to refrain from qualifications and 
elaborations, ‘No’ is a reply to that question. The fact 
remains, doesn’t it, that here was an unobtrusive short cut to 
Orchards that you haven’t seen fit to tell us about?” 

Stephen Bellamy smiled slightly—that gracious and ironic 
smile, so oddly detached as to be disconcerting. “ I’m afraid 
that I can’t answer that either yes or no—either would be 
misleading. I had completely forgotten that there was such 
astoads- 

“ Completely forgotten it, had you ? Had Mrs. Ives forgotten 
It, 6O0 Mai, 

“ [’m sure that I don’t know.” : 

“ Mr. Bellamy, is not this road, known as Thorne Lane, the 
one that you and Mrs. Ives took to reach Orchards the night 
of the murder ? ” 

Mr. Bellamy frowned faintly in concentration. “I beg your 
pardon ?” 

“Did you not use Thorne Lane to reach Orchards on the 
night of the murder?” 

The frown vanished; for a moment, Mr. Bellamy looked 
frankly diverted. Were these, inquired his lifted brows, the 
terrors of cross-examination ? “‘ We certainly did nothing of 
the kind. I thought that I’d already explained that I hadn’t 
been over that road in ten years.” 

“] heard your explanation. Now, will you kindly explain 
to us why you didn’t use it?” 

‘““Why ?” inquired Stephen Bellamy blankly. 

‘““Why, consumed with anxiety as you were for the safety 
of your wife, didn’t it occur to you to go to this gardener’s 
cottage, where you were assured that she was having a 
rendezvous with another man?” 

‘“ T was not assured of any such thing. I was most positively 
assured that Mr. Ives had not gone there to meet her. Nor 
was I in anxiety at all about my wife during my drive with 
Mrs. Ives. I believed that she had gone to the movies.” 
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“ Very well, when you found out that she wasn’t at the 
movies, why didn’t you go then to the cottage ? ” 

“Mrs. Ives gave me her word of honour that Mr. Ives was 
at home. It seemed incredible to both of us that she would 
have waited there for over two hours.” 

“Incredible to both of you that she could have waited ? 
I thought you wished us to believe that you had such entire 
confidence in her love for you that you were perfectly convinced 
that she had never been near the cottage .” 

““T ”*—the whitened lips tightened resolutely—“ I did not 
believe that she had been. It was simply a hypothesis that I 
accepted in desperation—a vain attempt to believe that she 
might be safe, after all.” 

“Tt would have consoled you to know that she was safe in 
the gardener’s cottage with Patrick Ives ? ” 

““T would have given ten years of my life to have believed 
that she was safe and happy anywhere in the world.” 

“Your honour meant nothing to you?” 

“My honour? What had my honour to do with it ?” 

“ Do you not consider that when a man’s wife has betrayed 
him, his honour is involved and should be avenged ? ” 

“I believe nothing of the kind. My honour is involved only 
by my own actions, not by those of others.” 

“You would have let her go to her lover with your 
blessing ? ” 

Something flared in the dark eyes turned to the prosecutor’s 
mocking blue ones, and died. “I did not say that,” said 
Stephen Bellamy evenly. 

Judge Carver leaned forward abruptly. “Mr. Bellamy is 
entirely correct,” he said sternly. “ He said nothing of the 
kind.” 

“T regret that I seem to have misunderstood him,” said the 
prosecutor with ominous meekness. 

“ You would have prevented her ? ” 

“T would have begged her to try to find happiness with 
me.7 

“ And if that had not succeeded, you would have prevented 


per?” 
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“ How could I have prevented her ? ” 

The prosecutor took a step forward and lowered his voice 
to that strange pitch that carried farther than a battle-cry. 
“Quite simply,- Mr. Bellamy. As simply as the person who 
drove that knife to Madeleine Bellamy’s heart prevented her 
joining her lover—as simply as that.” 

Judge Carver’s gavel fell with a crash. “ Let that remark 
be stricken from the record!” 

Stephen Bellamy’s head jerked back, and from somewhere 
an arm flashed out to catch him. He motioned it away, 
steadying himself carefully with an iron grip on the witness 
box. His eyes, the only things alive in his frozen face, met 
his enemy’s unswervingly. 

**T did not drive that knife to her heart.” His voice was as 
ominously distinct as the prosecutor’s. 

“* But you did not raise a hand to prevent it from striking 

“T could not raise a hand—I was not there.” 

“You did not raise a hand? ” 

“Your _lonour |”? 

Bellamy’s eyes swung steadily to the clamorous and 
distracted Lambert. ‘‘ Please—I’d rather answer. I have told 
you already that I was not there, Mr. Farr. If I had been I 
would have given my life—gladly, believe me—to have 
prevented what happened.” 

Farr turned a hotly incredulous countenance to Judge 
Carver’s impassive one. “ Your Honour, I ask to have that 
stricken from the record as deliberately unresponsive.” 

“Tt is not strictly responsive,” conceded His Honour 
dispassionately.- ‘‘ However, the Court feels that you had 
already received a responsive answer, so were apparently 
pressing for an elaboration. It may remain.” 

“IT defer to Your Honour’s opinion,” said Mr. Farr in a 
tone so far from deferential that His Honour regarded him 
somewhat fixedly. “ Mr. Bellamy, what reason did Mrs. Ives 
give you for believing that Mr. Ives was at home?” 

“She did not give me a reason ; she gave me her word ot 
honour.” 

“You did not press her for one ? ” 


>? 
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“No ; I considered her word better than any assurance that 
she——” 

“Your Honour, I have repeatedly requested the witness to 
confine himself to yes and no. I ask with all deference to have 
the Court add its instructions to that effect.” 

“‘ Confine yourself to a direct answer whenever possible, Mr. 
Bellamy. You are not permitted to enter into explanations.” 

“Very well, Your Honour.” 

“ Nothing was said about an intercepted note, Mr. Bellamy 

“ce No.”’ 

“You were perfectly satisfied that she had some mysterious 
way of ascertaining that he had not gone out at all that 
evening ? ” 

“ee Yes.” 

“But at some time during the evening that assurance on 
your part evaporated ? ” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“Pll be clearer. By the time you reached Mrs. Ives’s home— 
I believe that you’ve told us that that was at about ten-thirty 
—-your confidence in her infallibility had so diminished that 
you suggested that she signal to you if Mr. Ives were actually 
there?” 

“T believe that that was her suggestion.” 

“ Her suggestion? After she had given you her word of 
honour that he was there?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

“* You wish that to be your final statement on that subject ?” 

“ Wait a moment.” He looked suddenly exhausted, as though 
he had been running for a long time. ‘“‘ I told you that things 
were very confused from the time that I found that Mimi hadn’t 
gone to the movies. I’m trying to get it as straight as possible. 
It was some time after we had left my house—after ten, I 
mean—and before we got to hers, that I suggested there was 
just a chance that she was mistaken and that Pat had gone to 
meet her after all. Sue said she couldn’t be mistaken, and that, 
anyway, they’d never dare stay at the cottage so late—it 
wouldn’t fit in with the movie story. I suggested then that 
possibly she had been right in her idea that they had been 
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planning to run away together. Possibly that was what they 
had done to-night. She said, ‘ Steve, you sound as though you 
wish they had.’ I said, ‘ I wish to God they had.’ Then she said, 
‘I know that Pat hasn’t been out, but I?ll let you know 
definitely when we go home.’ It was then that she suggested 
the lights.” 

“Tt all comes back very clearly now, doesn’t it, Mr. 
Bellamy ? ” 

“ce Yes.” 

“‘ Very convenient, remembering all those noble bits about 
how you wished to God that they’d eloped, isn’t it ? ” 

“TI don’t know that it’s particularly noble or convenient. 
It’s the truth.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly. Mr. Bellamy, at what time 2 

“Your Honour, I protest these sneers and jeers that Mr. 
Farr is indulging in constantly. I *( 

“I simply remarked that Mr. Bellamy was undoubtedly 
telling the truth,” said Mr. Farr in dangerously meek tones, 
“Do you regard that as necessarily sarcastic ? ” 

“T regard your tone as sheerly outrageous. I protest 

“Tt might be just as well to make no comments on the 
witness’s replies, of either a flattering or an unflattering 
nature,” remarked Judge Carver drily. “Is there a question 
before the witness ? ” 

“No, Your Honour. I was not permitted to complete my 
question.” 

“Tt may be completed.” There was a hint of acerbity in 
the fine voice. 

“Mr. Bellamy, at what time, after you left Mrs. Ives at 
her house, did you return to your own ? ” 

“T don’t know.” The voice was weary to the point of 
andifference. 

“You don’t know ? ” 

“No; the whole thing’s like a nightmare. Time doesn’t 
mean much in a nightmare.” 

“ Well, did this nightmare condition permit you to ascertair 
whether it was after twelve?” 

“T believe that it was later.” 


2? 
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“Alber one 

“¢ Later.” 

** How do you know that it was later? ” 

“T don’t know—-because the sky was getting lighter, I 
suppose.” 

‘You mean that dawn was breaking ? ” 

“I suppose so.” 

“You are telling us that you drove about until dawn? ” 

“T am telling you that I don’t remember what I did; it 
was all a nightmare.” 

“Mr. Bellamy, why didn’t you go home to see whether your 
wife had returned ? ” 

For the first time the eyes fixed on the prosecutor wavered. 
oo Wiat ? 7? 

“You heard me, I believe.” 

“You want to know why I didn’t go back to my house ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

*T don’t know—because I was more or less out of my 
head, I suppose.” 

“You were anxious to know what had become of her, 
weren’t you?” 

*“ Anxious!” The stiff lips wrenched themselves into 
something dreadfully like a smile. 

“Yet from eleven o’clock on you never went near your 
house to ascertain whether she had come home or been 
brought home ? ” 

“ce No.” 

“You didn’t call up the police ? ” 

“T told you I’d already called them up.” 

“Nor the hospital ? ” 

“Td called them, too.” 

“Where were they to notify you in case they had news to 
report ?” 

“ At my house.” 

“How were you to receive this information—this vital 
information—if you were roaming the country in an 
automobile ? ” 


“T don’t know.” 
rE 
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‘““Weren’t you interested to know whether she was dead or 
alive [2 

(<3 Wiesus 

“Then why didn’t you go home?” 

“T have told you—I don’t know.” 

“ That’s your best answer ? ” 

“c Yes. 9 

“ Let’s see whether I can’t help you to a better one. Isn’t the 
reason that you didn’t go home or call up the police or the 
hospital because you knew perfectly well that any information 
that anyone in the world could give you would be superfluous ?”’ 


Stephen Bellamy focussed his weary eyes intently on the 
sardonic face only a few inches from his. “ I’m sorry—I don’t 
understand what you mean.” 


“Don’t you? T’ll try to make it clearer. Wasn’t the reason 
that you didn’t go home the perfectly simple one that you knew 
that your wife was lying three miles away in a deserted 
cottage, soaked in blood and dead as a doornail ? ” 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” At the low, despairing violence of 
that cry some in the courtroom winced and turned away their 
faces from the ugly triumph flushing the prosecutor’s cold face. 
“T don’t know, I tell you, I don’t know. I was half crazy ; 
I wasn’t thinking of reasons, I wasn’t thinking of anything 
except that Mimi was one.” 

“Ts that your best answer ? ” 

“cc MWecrw: 

“At what time the next morning did you hear of the 
murder of your wife, Mr. Bellamy ? ” 

Slowly, carefully, fighting inch by inch back to the narrow 
plank of self-control that lay between him and destruction, 
Stephen Bellamy lifted his tired voice, his tired eyes. “I 
believe that it was about eleven o’clock.”’ 

“ Who notified you ?”’ 

*‘ A trooper, I think, from the police-station.” 

* Please tell us what he said.” 

“He said that Mrs. Bellamy’s body had been found in an 
empty cottage on the old Thorne estate, and that while it had 
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already been identified, headquartess thought I had better go 
over and confirm it. I said that I would come at once.” 

** And did so?” 

“ Yes.” é 

“You saw the body?” 

se ies 

“Identified it?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Tt was clothed ? ” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“In these garments, Mr. Bellamy ? ” 

And there, incredibly, it was again, that streaked and 
stiffened gown with its once airy ruffles, dangling over the 
witness box in reach of Stephen Bellamy’s fine long-fingered 
hand. After the first convulsive movement he sat motionless, 
his eyes dilated strangely under his level brows. “ Yes.” 

Seibese ushoes t)”” 

Lightly as butterflies they settled on the dark rim of the 
box, so small, so gay, so preposterous, shining silver, shining 
buckles. The man in the box bent those strange eyes on them. 
After a moment, his hand moved forward, slowly, hesitantly ; 
the fingers touched their rusted silver, light as a caress, and 
curved about them, a shelter and a defence. 

“* These shoes,” said Stephen Bellamy. 

Somewhere in the back of the hall a woman sobbed loudly 
and hysterically, but he did not lift his eyes. 

The prosecutor asked in a voice curiously gentle: “ Mr, 
Bellamy, when you went into the room, was the body to the 
right or the left of the piano?” 

puenoutnenlett:? 

“ You’re quite sure?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

‘Oh, God!” whispered the reporter frantically. “ Oh, God, 
they’ve got him!” 

‘It’s strange that you should be so sure, Mr. Bellamy,” 
said the prosecutor more gently still. “‘ Because there was 
no piano in the room to which you were taken to see 


the body.” 
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“ What ? ” The bent head jerked back as though a whip had 
flicked. 

“There was no piano in the dining-room to which they had 
removed the body, Mr. Bellamy. The piano was in the parlour 
across the hall, where the body was first discovered.” 

“Tf that is so I must have seen it when I came in and 
confused it somehow.” 

“You couldn’t very well have seen it when you came in, 
I’m afraid. The door to the parlour was closed and locked so 
that the contents of the room would not be disturbed.” 

“ Well, then—then I must remember it from some previous 
occasion.” 

“ A previous occasion ? When you were never in the cottage 
before ? ” 

“No, no, I never said that. I never said anything like that.” 
The desperate voice rose slightly in its intensity. “ I couldn’t 
have; it isn’t true. ve been there often—years ago, when I 
used to go over to play with Doug. Thorne when we were kids. 
There was a playhouse just a few hundred feet from the cottage, 
and we used to run over to the cottage and get bread and jam 
and cookies from the old German gardener. I] remember it 
absolutely ; that’s probably what twisted me.” 

“ But the old German gardener didn’t have any piano, Mr. 
Bellamy,” explained the prosecutor patiently. “ Don’t you 
remember that Orsini particularly told us how the Italian 
gardener had just purchased it for his daughter before they 
went off on their vacation? It couldn’t have been the old 
German gardener.” 

The red-headed girl was weeping noiselessly into a highly 
inadequate handkerchief. ‘ Horrid, smirking, disgusting 
beast!” she intoned in a small fierce whisper. “‘ Horrid ——” 

“No? Well, then,” said the dreadful, hunted voice, 
“ probably Mimi told me about it. She——” 

“Mrs. Bellamy?” There was the slightest inflection of 
reproach in the soothing voice. “ Mrs. Bellamy told you that 
her body was lying to the left of the piano as you entered the 
room ? It isn’t just the piano, you see—I’m afraid that you’re 
getting a little confused. It’s the position of the body in 
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relation to the piano. You’re quite correct about the position, 
of course—quite. But won’t you tell us how you were so sure 
of it?” 

“Wait, please,” said Stephen Bellamy very clearly’ and 
distinctly. “ You’re quite right about the fact that I’m 
confused. I can see perfectly that ’m making an absolute 
mess of this. It’s principally because I haven’t had any 
sleep since God knows when, and when you don’t sleep, 
you-——” 

“Mr. Bellamy, I’m sorry that I can’t let you go into that. 
Will you answer my question ? ” 

“T can’t answer your question. But I can tell you this, Mr. 
Farr—I can tell you that as God is my witness, Susan Ives 
and I had nothing more to do with this murder than you 
had, [——” 

“Your Honour! Your Honour! ” 

“ Be silent, sir!” Judge Carver’s voice was more imperious 
than his gavel. “ You are completely forgetting yourself. Let 
that entire remark be stricken from the record. Mr. Lambert, 
be good enough to keep your witness in hand. I regard this 
entire performance as highly improper.” 

Mr. Lambert, a pale ghost of his rubicund self, advanced 
haltingly from where he had sat transfixed during the last 
interminable minutes. “I ask the Court’s indulgence for the 
witness, Your Honour. He took the stand to-day against the 
express advice of his physicians, who informed him that he 
was on th< verge of a nervous breakdown. As it is now almost 
four, I ask that the Court adjourn until to-morrow, when Mr. 
Bellamy will again take the stand if the prosecutor wishes to 
continue the cross-examination.” 

Judge Carver leaned forward, frowning. 

“If it please Your Honour,” said the prosecutor, briskly 
magnanimous, “ that won’t be necessary. I’ve finished with 
Mr. Bellamy, and unless my friend wishes to ask him anything 


bP) 


’ 


on redirect 

“ Nothing on redirect,” said Mr. Lambert hollowly, his eyes 
on the exhausted despair of the face before him. “ That will 
be all, Mr. Bellamy.” 
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Slowly, stiffly, as though his very limbs had been wrenched 
by torture, Stephen Bellamy moved down the steps from the 
box, where there still rested Mimi Bellamy’s lace dress and 
silver slippers. When he stood a foot or so from his chair, he 
stopped for a moment, stared about him wildly, turning on the 
girl seated a little space away a look of dreadful inquiry. There 
she sat, slim and straight, with colour warm on her cheeks and 
bright in her lips, smiling that gay, friendly smile that was 
always waiting just behind the serene indifference of her eyes. 
And painfully, carefully, Stephen Bellamy twisted his stiffened 
lips to greet it, turned his face away and sat down. Even those 
across the courtroom could watch the ripple in his cheeks as 
his teeth clenched, unclenched, clenched. 

“Tf Your Honour has no objection,” the prosecutor was 
saying in that smooth new voice, “ the witness that I spoke of 
yesterday is now in the court. He is still under his doctor’s 
orders, but he had an unusually good night, and is quite able 
to take the stand; he is anxious to do so, in fact, as he is 
supposed to get off for a rest as soon as possible. His testimony 
won’t take more than a few moments.” 

“Very well, let him take the stand.” 

“Call: Drs Barretti.?” 

“ Dr. Gabriel Barretti.” 

Dr. Barretti, looking much more like a distinguished 
diplomat than most distinguished diplomats ever look, 
mounted the stand with the caution of one newly risen from a 
hospital cot and settled himself comfortably in the uncom- 
fortable chair. A small, close-clipped grey moustache, a fine 
sleek head of greying hair, a not displeasing touch of hospital 
pallor, brilliant eyes behind pince-nez on the most inobtrusive 
of black cords, and the tiny flame of the Legion of Honour 
ribbon lurking discreetly in his buttonhole—Dr. Barretti was 
far from suggesting the family physician. He turned toward 
the prosecutor with an air of gravely courteous interest. 

“Dr. Barretti, what is your profession ? ” 

“T believe that I might describe myself, without too much 
presumption, as a finger-print expert.” 

There was no trace of accent in Dr. Barretti’s finely 
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modulated voice, and only the neatest touch 9f humorous 
deprecation. 

“The greatest authority in the world to-day, aren’t you, 
Doctor ? ” , 

“It would ill become me to say s0, sir, and I might find an 
unflattering number to disagree with me.” 

“ Still, it’s an undisputed fact. How long has finger-printing 
been your occupation ? ” 

“Tt has been both my occupation and my hobby for about 
thirty-two years.” 

* You started to make a study of it then? ” 

“A little before that. I studied at the time, however, with 
Sir Francis Galton in England and Bertillon in France. I also 
did considerable experimental work in Germany.” 

* Sir Francis Galton and Bertillon were the pioneers in the 
use of finger-prints for identification, were they not?” 

“ Hardly that. Finger-prints for the purpose of identification 
were used in the Far East before history was invented to 
record it.” 

Mr. Farr frowned impatiently. “ They were its foremost 
modern exponents as a means of criminal identification ? ” 

“ Perfectly true. They were pioneers and very distinguished 
authorities.” 

“Shortly before his death in 1911, did Sir Francis Galton 
write a monograph on some recent developments in finger-print 
classification ? ” 

se laei did” 

“Did the dedication read ‘To Gabriel Barretti, My Pupil 
and My Master’ ?” 

“Yes. Sir Francis was more than generous.” 

“ Are you officially associated with any organization at 
present ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. I am very closely associated with the work of the 
Central Bureau of Identification in New York, and with the 
work of the Army and Navy Bureau in Washington.” 

“You are the court of final appeal in both places, are you not?” 

“T believe so. I am also an official consultant of both 
Scotland Yard and the Paris Sureté.” 
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“ Exactly. Is there any opportunity of error in identification 
by means of finger-prints ? ” 

“Granted a moderately clear impression and an able and 
honest expert to read it, there is not the remotest possibility 
of error.” 

“The prints would be identical ? ” 

“ Oh, no; no two prints are ever identical. The pressure 
of the finger and the temperature of the body cause infinite 
minute variations.” 

“But they do not interfere with identification ? ” 

“No more than the fact that you raise or lower your voice 
alters the fact that it is your voice.” 

“ Precisely. Now, Dr. Barretti, I ask you to identify these 
two photographs and to tell us what they represent.” 

Dr. Barretti took the two huge cardboard squares with their 
sinister black splotches and inspected them gravely. The jury 
abruptly and violently agog with interest, hunched rapidly 
forward to the edges of their chairs. 

From over Mr. Farr’s shoulder came an old, shaken voice— 
the voice of Dudley Lambert, empty of its erstwhile resonance 
as a pricked drum: “One moment—one moment! Do I 
understand that you are offering these in evidence ? ” 

* T don’t know whether you understand it or not,” remarked 
Mr, Farr irritably. “It’s certainly what I intend to do as 
soon as I get them marked for identification. Now, Dr. 
Barretti——” 

“ Your Honour, I object to this—I object ! ” 

“On what grounds?” inquired Judge Carver somewhat 
peremptorily, his own eyes fixed with undisguised interest on 
the large squares. 

“On the grounds that this entire performance is utterly 
irregular. I was not told that the witness held back by the 
prosecutor was a finger-print expert, nor that——” 

“You did not make any inquiries to that effect,” the Judge 
reminded him unsympathetically. 

“I consider the entire performance nothing more or less than 
a trap, Your Honour. I know nothing about this man. I know 
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nothing about finger prints. I am not a police-court lawyer, 
but a-——” 

“Do you desire further to qualify Dr. Barretti as an expert 
by cross-examination ? ” inquired His Honour with more’than 
his usual hint of acerbity. 

“T do not, Your Honour; as I stated, I am totally unable 
co cross-examine on the subject.” 

“T am sure that Dr. Barretti will hold himself at your 
disposal until you have had the time to consult or produce 
finger-print experts of your own,” said Judge Carver, bending 
inquiring eyes on that urbane gentleman and the restive 
prosecutor. 

“Oh, by all means,” said Mr. Farr. “ One day—two days 
—three days—we willingly waive cross-examination until my 
distinguished adversary is completely prepared. May I proceed, 
Your Honour ? ” 

“You may.” 

“They represent two greatly enlarged sets of finger-prints, 
enlarged some fifty to sixty times—both the photographs and 
the initialled enlargements are in the lower left-hand corners— 
by my photographer and myself.” 

“ Both made at the same time ? ” 

“The photographs were made at the same time—yes.” 

“* No, no—were the finger-prints themselves ? ” 

“ Oh, no, at quite different times. The set at the right is a 
photograph of official prints—prints made especially for our 
file; the one at the left, sometimes known as a casual print, 
was obtained from a surface at another date entirely.” 

** A clear impression ? ” 

“A remarkably clear impression. I believe that I may say 
without exaggeration~-a beautiful impression.” 

** Each shows five fingers ? ” 

“‘ The official one shows five fingers, the casual print shows 
four fingers distinctly—the fifth, the little finger, is considerably 
blurred, as apparently no pressure was exerted by it.” 

“Only one finger-print is necessary in order to establish 
identity ?” 


F F* 
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“A section of a finger-print, if it is sufficiently large, will 
establish identity.” 

“These prints are from the same hand?” 

“ From the same hand.” 

“Tt shoujd be obvious even to the layman in comparing 
them that the same hand made them ? ” 

“IT should think that it would be inescapable.” 

“ No two people in the world have ever been discovered to 
have the same arrangement of whorls or loops or arches that 
constitute a finger-print ?” 

“No two in the world.” 

“How many finger-prints have been taken ? ” 

“Qh, millions of them—the number increases so rapidly 
that it would be folly to guess at it.” 

“1’m going to ask you to give these prints to the jury, Dr. 
Barretti, so that they may be able to compare them at their 
leisure. Will you pass them on, Mr. Foreman, after you have 
inspected them? ... Thanks.” 

The foreman of the jury fell upon them with a barely 
restrained pounce, the very glasses on his nose quivering with 
excitement. Finger-prints ! Things that you read about all your 
life, that you wondered and speculated and marvelled over— 
and here they were, right in your lucky hands. The rest of the 
jury crowded forward enviously. 

“ Dr. Barretti, on what surface were these so-called casual 
prints found?” 

Through the courtroom there ran a stir—a murmur—that 
strange soaring hum with which humanity eases itself of the 
intolerable burden of suspense. Even the rapt jury lifted its 
head to catch it. 

“From the surface of a brass lamp—the lamp found in the 
gardener’s cottage on the Thorne estate known as Orchards.” 

“ Will you tell us why it was possible to obtain so sharply- 
defined a print from this lamp ? ” 

“ Certainly. The hand that clasped the lamp was apparently 
quite moist, either from natural conditions of temperature or 
from some emotion. It had clasped the base, which was about 
six inches in diameter before it swelled into the portion that 
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served as reservoir, quite firmly. The surface of the lamp had 
been lacquered in order to obviate polishing, making an 
excellent retaining surface. Furthermore, the impression was 
developed within twenty-four hours of the time of the murder, 
and the surface was at no time tampered with. The kerosene 
that had flowed from it freely flowed away from the base, and, 
in any case, the prints were on the upper portion of the base. 
All these circumstances united in making it possible to obtain 
an unusually fine print.” 

“One that leaves not the remotest possibility of error in 
comparison and identification ? ” 

“ Not the remotest.” 

“Whose hand made those two sets of impressions, Dr. 
Barretti ? ” 

“The hand in both cases,” said Dr. Barretti, gravely and 
pleasantly, “‘ was that of Mrs. Patrick Ives.” 

After a long time Mr. Farr said softly, “ That is all, Dr. 
Barretti. Cross-examine.” 

And as though it had travelled a great distance and were 
very tired, the old strange voice that Mr. Lambert had found 
in the courtroom that afternoon said wearily, “‘ No questions 
now. Later, perhaps—later—not now.” 


The fifth day of the Bellamy trial was over, 


CHAPTER VI 


HE reporter looked from the clock to the red-headed 

girl and back again, with an expression in which 

consternation and irritation were neatly blended. The 
red-headed girl’s hat was well over one eye, her nose was 
undeniably pink, she had a fluff of hair over her ear, a fiery 
spot burning in either cheek and two or more in her eyes. 
The clock said ten-thirty-five. 

“Well, you’re a fine one,” said the reporter in tones that 
belied the statement. He removed an overcoat, a woolly scarf, 
a portable typewriter, seven tabloid newspapers, and a grey 
felt hat from the seat next to him and waited virtuously for 
appropriate expressions of gratitude. None were forthcoming. 
The red-headed girl scrambled unceremoniously over his feet, 
sank into the seat, and abandoned herself to a series of minute 
but audible pants varied by an occasional subdued sniff. 

“What in the world” began the reporter. 

* Don’t speak to me!” said the red-headed girl in a small 
fierce voice, and added even more fiercely : “ What’s happened?’ 

“ That’s what I want to know!” remarked the reporter with 
some emphasis. “ What in the world was that perfectly 
ungodly racket going on outside in the hall?” 

“Me,” said the red-headed girl. “ Who’s been on the 
stand?” 

“You? For the Lord’s sake, what were you doing? ” 

“* Screaming,” said the red-headed girl. ‘‘ Who’s been on the 
stand?” 

“Just a guy from a prison out West to prove that Orsini 
had served a gaol sentence for robbery. What were you 
screaming about?” . 

“* Because they wouldn’t let me in... . Who’s on now ? ” 

“That red-headed fellow, Leo Fox, from the gas station. 
He’s through with his direct, and Far: has him now.... Why 
wouldn’t they let you in?” 

200 
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“* Because No, I can’t tell you all that now. Later—at 
lunch. Listen, won’t you——” 


“It was Saturday night, wasn’t it, Mr. Fox ? ” 

“ Sure it was Saturday night.” 

Mr. Fox, who was lavishly decorated with freckles, alive 
coat was about three inches too tight for him, and whose tie 
was about three shades too green, shifted his chewing gum 
dexterously to the other cheek and kept a wary eye on 
Mr. Farr. 

“There were a good many cars getting gas at your station 
on fine Saturday nights in June, weren’t there ? ” 

“Sure there were.” 

“Yet this car and its occupants are indelibly stamped on 
your memory ? ” 

““ Tf you mean do I remember the both of them, sure I do. 
They wasn’t just getting gas ; the dame—the lady—she wanted 
a drink of water, and it was me who got it for her. That was 
what made me remember them, see? ” 

“And all you know is that it was some time after nine, 
because you didn’t come on duty until nine?” 

“That’s right. I don’t never come on until then; and 
sometimes I’m a couple of minutes late at that.” 

“ But it might have been two minutes past nine instead of 
twenty-five minutes past, as Mrs. Ives claims?” 

“No, sir, it couldn’t have been nothing of the kind. People 
don’t get eight gallons of gas, and pay for it, and get change, 
and ask for glasses of water and get them, and drink them and 
get away all in two minutes. It must have been more than ten 
minutes past, no matter if they were the first ones to come 
along after I checked in.” 

Mr. Farr contemplated him with marked disfavour. “TI 
didn’t ask you for a speech, Mr. Fox. The only fact you are 
able to state to us positively as to the time is that you came on 
duty at nine o’clock, and that Mrs. Ives and Mr. Bellamy 
appeared after you had arrived.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then that will be all. You may stand down.” 
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“Call Mr. Patrick Ives,” said Mr. Lambert. 

“Mr. Patrick Ives!” 

From the corner by the window where he sat, hour after 
hour and day after day, with his mother’s small gloved hand 
resting lightly and reassuringly on his knee, Patrick Ives rose 
and moved slowly forward toward the witness box. 

How tall he was, thought the red-headed girl—how tall and 
young, for all the haggard misery and bitterness of that white 
and reckless face. He stood staring about him for a moment, 
his black head towering inches above those about him; then 
with one swift stride, he was in his place. 

“ Mr. Ives, will you be good enough to tell us as concisely 
as possible just what happened on the night of June 19, 1926, 
from the time that you arrived at your home to the time that 
you retired for the night ? ” 

“Oh,” said Patrick Ives indifferently, “ I doubt whether I 
could do anything along that line at all. I have a notoriously 
bad memory, and I’d simply be faking a lot of stuff that 
wouldn’t do either of us any good. Besides, most of that 
ground has been gone over by other witnesses, hasn’t it ?” 

The casual insolence of the conversational tone had had the 
effect of literally hypnotizing Mr. Lambert, Mr. Farr, and the 
tedoubtable Carver himself into a state of stupefied inaction. 
As the voice ceased, however, all three emerged from coma into 
violent energy. It was difficult to tell which of the three was the 
more profoundly moved, though Mr. Lambert’s protestations 
were the most piercing. Fortified by his gavel, however, Judge 
Carver managed to batter the rest into silence. 

“ Let that answer be stricken from the record ! It is totally 
improper, Mr. Ives. This is not a debating society. You will 
kindly refrain from expressing your opinions on any subject 
whatsoever, and will confine yourself to the briefest replies 
possible.” 

“Tf Mr. Lambert will put a definite question to me I’ll see 
whether I can give him a definite answer,” replied Mr, Ives, 
looking entirely unchastened and remotely diverted. 

“Very well,” said Lambert, choking with ill-concealed 
wrath. “ Will you be so kind as to tell us whether anything 
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out of the ordinary occurred during that evening, Mr. Ives ? ” 

“ce No.” 

*“* Before dinner ? ” 

“cc No.”’ 

* After dinner?” 

“No.” 

Mr. Ives flung him the monosyllables like so many very bare 
bones tossed at a large, hungry, snapping dog. 

“Miss Page testified that she met you at the nursery door 
with a ship model in your hand at about eight o’clock. Is 
that correct ? ” 

“ce Yes.” 

“When did you see her again? ” 

“ About a quarter of an hour later.” 

‘Was her testimony as to what followed correct ? ” 

“Oh, it was correct enough as far as it went.” 

“Tt went further than she told us?” 

“‘ Considerably,” said Mr. Ives, a grimly reminiscent smile 
flitting across his haggard young face. 

“In what direction ? ” 

“In the direction of violent hysterics and general lunacy,” 
said Mr. Ives unfeelingly. 

“What was the cause of these—er—manifestations ? ” 

“Miss Page,” said Mr. Ives with great clarity and precision, 
“is a high-strung, unbalanced, hysterical little idiot Mrs. Ives 
had.” 

“Does Your Honour consider that a responsive reply ? ” 
inquired Mr. Farr with mild interest. 

“The Court has already warned the witness to keep strictly 
to the question. It repeats that warning. As for the reply, it 
may be stricken from the record.” 

“JT consider it an absolutely responsive reply,” cried Mr. 
Lambert with some heat. “ Mr. Ives was explaining why Miss 
Page a 

“You may take your exception and put the question again, 
Mr. Lambert. The Court has ruled on the reply.” 

“What caused the hysteria you speak of ?” inquired Mr. 
Lambert through gritted teeth. 
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“ The fact that Mrs. Ives had told her that her services were 
no longer required, and that she had better make her prepara- 
tions to leave on Monday. Miss Page wished me to intervene 
in her behalf, as I had already done on two occasions.” 

‘Did you acquiesce ? ” 

“On the contrary,” said Pat Ives—and at the tone of chilled 
steel in his voice the red-headed girl felt a flash of something 
like pity for her pet detestation, the flower-faced Miss Page— 
“I told her that in my opinion Sunday was a better day than 
Monday, and that I’d send Roberts to help with the packing.” 

“Why was Miss Page so anxious to stay, Mr. Ives ? ” 

‘“‘ How should I know ? ” inquired Mr. Ives. “‘ She probably 
realized that it was a very excellent job that she was losing.” 

“That is the only explanation that occurs to you?” 

“Tt is the only explanation that it occurs to me to give 
you,” said Mr. Ives gently, a small, dangerous smile playing 
about the corner of his mouth. 

Mr. Lambert eyed him indecisively for a moment, and 
prudently decided on another tack. ‘‘ Did that conclude your 
conversation ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Ives, the smile deepening. “ That 
started it.” 

“ Will you give us the rest of it, please ? ” 

“Tm afraid I can’t. As I told you, I have a bad memory. 
If it doesn’t betray me, however, I believe that it was largely 
an elaboration of the two original themes.” 

“ What themes ? ” 

“ The themes of her departure and my intervention.” 

“Miss Page said nothing about a note?” 

“ A note ? ” There was a look of genuine surprise in the lifted . 
brows. 

“She did not mention having intercepted a note from Mrs, 
Stephen Bellamy—having abstracted it from a book in the 
library ?” 

“T see,” said Mr. Ives, the brows relaxing, the smile 
returning, a little deeper and more dangerous. ‘‘ No, I don’t 
believe she mentioned that. It would probably have made an 
impression on me if she had.” 
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“ Had you any reason to believe that Miss Page was jealous 
of Mrs. Bellamy, Mr. Ives? ” 

“Jealous of Mrs. Bellamy ? Why should Miss Page have 
been jealous of Mrs. Bellamy ? ” 

“TI thought that possibly you might be able to tell us.’ 

“ You were in error,” said Mr. Ives, leaning a little rob 
in his chair. “ I am totally unable to tell you.” 

He did not lift his voice, but Mr. Lambert moved back a 
step somewhat precipitately. 

** Yes—exactly. Now, Mr. Ives, Melanie Cordier has testified 
that you told her that you had not found the note she claims 
to have placed there. Was that correct ? ” 

“That is what I told her, certainly.” 

*“‘ And it was an accurate statement on your part?” 

Mr. Farr rose leisurely to his feet. “‘ Just one moment, please. 
I’m becoming a little confused from time to time as to whether 
this is direct or cross-examination. It looks as though Mr. 
Lambert were going to leave me very little to do. Possibly 
I’m in error, but it certainly sounds to me as though he were 
impeaching the veracity of his own witness.” 

“The Court is inclined to agree with you. Do you object 
to the question ? ” 

“TI don’t particularly object to the question, but it strikes 
me as totally out of place.” 

“Very well. You need not reply to that question, Mr. 
Ives.” 

“ Thanks—with Your Honour’s permission, I prefer to. I’m 
sure that Mr. Lambert will be glad to know that my reply to 
Melanie Cordier was entirely accurate.” 

“How many of these notes had you received previously ? ” 
inquired Mr. Lambert, and the expression that inflamed his 
countenance was not one of gratitude. 

“¢ Six or eight, possibly.” 

* Over what period ? ” 

“ Over a period of about two months.” 

“ Are you aware that Miss Cordier testified that she had 
placed possibly twenty there over a much more extended 


period ?” 
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“ Well, if she testified that,” said Patrick Ives indifferently, 
“ she lied.” 

‘“‘ What was the tenor of these notes ? ” 

“ They were largely suggesting appointments at the cottage.” 

“ How often were these appointments carried through ? ” 

ew Tiwice: 

“Only twice?” 

At the flat incredulity of Lambert’s face something flared 
in Patrick Ives’s heavy blue eyes. 

“ Twice, I said—twice.” 

“Will you give us the dates ? ” 

“T’m afraid I can’t—once in the latter part of May, again 
about a week before the murder. That’s about the best that 
I can do.” 

“Mr. Ives, there has been some talk here of this knife, 
State Exhibit 6. Miss Page has identified it as belonging to 
you. Is that correct ?” 

* Quite.” 

‘Will you tell us when you last saw it?” 

“The last time that I remember seeing it before it was 
produced here in court was on the afternoon of my wife’s 
arrest—Monday the twenty-first.” 

“Have you any idea where it was on the night of June 
nineteenth at half-past nine ? ” 

“J have a very definite and distinct idea,” said Patrick 
Ives, and for the first time since he had mounted the stand the 
haggard restlessness of his face relaxed to something curiously 
approaching gaiety. “It was in my right-hand trousers pocket.” 

Mr. Lambert’s exultant countenance was turned squarely 
to the jury. “ How did it come to be there? ” 

“It was there because that’s where I stuck it when I took 
the boat upstairs to Pete at eight o’clock that evening, and it 
stayed there until I put it back on the desk Sunday morning 
after breakfast.” 

“No chance of an error on that ? ” 

** Not a chance.” 

“No possibility of its being in the possession of Mrs. Ives 
at any time that evening ? ” 
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“ Not a possibility.” 

“Mr. Ives, where were you that evening at nine-thirty 
o’clock ? ” 

The careless gaiety departed abruptly from Patrick Ives’s 
face. For a long moment he sat staring at Lambert, coolly and 
speculatively. His eyes, still speculating, shifted briefly to the 
hundreds of eager countenances straining toward his, and at 
the sight of their frantic attention his mouth twisted somewhat 
mirthlessly. “ Unkind, isn’t it,” mocked his eyes, “ to keep you 
waiting!” 

“IT was at home,” said Patrick Ives. 

“What were you doing ? ” 

“‘ Smoking a pipe and looking through a magazine, I think, 
though I shouldn’t like to swear to the exact time. I wasn’t 
using a stop watch.” 

“Tn what room ? ” 

“ Well, I’m afraid that I can’t help you there much either. 
I moved about from one room to another, you see. I did a 
little more work on the boat, smoked, read—I didn’t follow 
any set programme. I wasn’t aware at the time that it would 
have been judicious to do so.” 

“You are aware now, however, that Melanie Cordier said 
that you were not in any of the lower rooms when she made 
her rounds at ten?” 

“Then I must have been in one of the upper rooms,” said 
Patrick Ives gently. 

“* You are also aware that Mrs. Daniel Ives has told us that 
you didn’t bring her her fruit that night because you were 
not in the house?” 

“Well,” said Pat Ives gently still, “ this is probably the first 
time in her life that she was ever mistaken. I was in the house.” 

“What caused you to change your mind as to attending the 
poker party, Mr. Ives?” 

“Circumstances arose that made it impossible.” ‘The 
inscrutability of Mr. Ives’s countenance suggested that he 
would be a formidable addition®@o any poker party. 

“What circumstances ? ” 

“ Circumstances,” said Mr. Ives, “ that I shouldn’t dream 
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ot discussing either here or elsewhere. I am able to assure you, 
however, that they were not even remotely connected with 
the murder.” ; 

“What circumstances?” repeated Mr. Lambert, with 
passionate insistence. 

“ Now, what,” asked Mr. Farr with languid pathos, “I 
again inquire, is my distinguished adversary leaving for a 
mere prosecutor to do?” 

“Mr. Lambert,” said Judge Carver austerely, “it strikes 
the Court that you are most certainly pressing the witness 
unduly in view of the fact that this is direct examination, and 
you are therefore bound to abide by his answer. The Court——” 

“‘ He has refused to give me an answer,” replied Mr. Lambert, 
with some degree of justice and a larger degree of heat. “I 
may state to Your Honour that I regard the witness’s manner 
as distinctly hostile and——” 

“The Court fails to see wherein he has proved hostile,” 
remarked Judge Carver critically, “ and it therefore requests 
you to bear in mind henceforth that you are dealing with your 
own witness. You may proceed with the examination.” 

Mr. Lambert turned his richly-suffused countenance back 
to his own witness, avoiding Sue Ives’s eye, which for the last 
half hour had not once wavered from the look of passionate 
indignation that she had directed toward him at the outset 
of his manceuvres. 

“Mr. Ives,” said Mr. Lambert, “ you heard Miss Roberts 
testify that she believed that it was your voice that she heard 
as she tried the door to the day nursery, did you not ? ” 

“Yes, I heard her testify to that effect.” 

“Was she mistaken ? ” 

“No,” said Patrick Ives, spacing his words with cool 
deliberation, “ she was not mistaken.” 

“Was she mistaken in believing that the door was locked ? ” 

“No, she was not mistaken.” 

“Which of you locked the door, Mr. Ives? ” 

“Tf you will tell me what that has to do with the murder of 
Mimi Bellamy,” said Mr. Ives with even greater deliberation, 
‘*T will tell you who locked the door.” 


. 
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“You refuse to answer my question ? ” 

“Most assuredly I refuse to answer your question.” 

* Your Honour——” choked the frenzied Lambert. 

“The Court also fails to see what the question has to do 
with the case,” said Judge Carver, in a tone by no means 
propitiatory. “It is excluded. Proceed.” 

“It is being made practically impossible for me to proceed 
in any direction,” remarked Lambert, in a voice unsteady with 
indignation. “ Impossible! Mr. Ives, all that any occupant of 
that room had to do in order to get out of the house was to 
unlock that door and go, wasn’t it?” 

“ Absolutely all,” acquiesced the hostile witness cordially. 

* No one would have been likely to see either one or the 
other or both depart, would they ?” 

“T think it highly unlikely.” 

“‘ No one saw either you or Miss Page in the house between 
nine and ten, did they ? ” 

“* Not a soul—not a single solitary soul,” said Mr. Ives, and 
his voice was almost blithe. 

“How long would it take to get from your house to the 
cottage at Orchards?” 

“On foot ? ” 

“Qn foot, yes.” 

“Oh, ten-fifteen minutes, perhaps. There’s a short cut 
across the fields behind the house that comes out close to there.” 

“The one that Miss Page used to take the children to the 
playhouse ? ” 

“That’s the one, yes.” 

“ She knew of this path?” 

“ Well, obviously.” The grim smile flashed for a moment 
to open mockery. 

“ And you knew of it?” 

“ And I knew of it.” 

66 How ? 39 

“My mother had told me that Miss Page was taking the 
children there, and I’d requested her not to do so as I knew 
Sue’s feeling about the place.” 

“Mr. Ives, were your relations with your wife happy ?” 
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For a moment Patrick Ives sat perfectly still, fighting back 
the surge of crimson that flooded his pale mockery. When he 
spoke, his voice, for all its clearness, sounded as though it had 
travelled back from a great distance. : 

“Yes,” he said, “ they were happy.” 

“In so far as you know, she was unaware that you had 
ceased to care for her?” 

“She could hardly have been aware of it,” said Patrick 
Ives. “From the moment that I first saw her I have loved 
her passionately: 

After a long, astounded silence, Lambert’s voice asked 
heavily, “ You expect us to believe, in the face of the evidence 
that has been presented to us here, that you have beep 
faithful to Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“It’s a matter of supreme indifference to me what you 
believe,” said Patrick Ives. “I don’t regard fidelity to Sue 
as particularly creditable. The fool of the world would have 
enough sense for that.” 

* You are saying that you never ceased to love her ? ” 

“I am saying that since I met her I’ve never given another 
woman two thoughts except to wish to God that she was 
somewhere else.” 

“That was why you went to meet Madeleine Bellamy at 
the gardener’s cottage ? ” 

“That,” said Mr. Ives imperturbably, “is precisely why 
I went to meet Madeleine Bellamy at the gardener’s cottage.” 

Before the cool indifference of his eye the ugly sneer on 
Lambert’s countenance wavered for a moment, deepened. 
“You deny that you wrote these letters ? ” 

Pat Ives bent on the small packet flourished beneath his 
eye a careless glance. ‘‘ Not for a moment.” 

“Were they or were they not written after rendezvous had 
taken place between you and Mrs. Bellamy ? ” 

“Two of them were written after what you are pleased to 
describe as rendezvous had taken place—one before.” 

‘And where, Mr. Ives, was your wife at the time of these 
mectings—on June eighth, June ninth and May twenty- 
second ? ” 
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“T don’t know.” 

** She was in New York, wasn’t she ?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea. I’d never met her, you see.” 

Lambert goggled at him above his sagging jaw. “ You’d 
never met her ? ” 

The courtroom throng blinked, shivered, stared wildly into 
one another’s eyes. No, no, that wasn’t what he had said— 
that couldn’t be what he had said. Or perhaps he was going 
mad before their eyes, sitting there with those reckless eyes 
dark in his white face... . 

“No; those letters were written in 1916. I didn’t meet Sue 
until the spring of 1919.” 

“Ha!” exhaled Lambert in a great breath of contemptuous 
relief. ‘““ Written in 1916, eh ? And may I ask why Mrs. Bellamy 
was carrying them around in her bag in 1926?” 

“You may ask,” Pat Ives assured him, ‘“‘ and what’s more, 
Tl tell you. She was selling them to me.” 

“ Selling them to you ? What for ? ” 

“For a hundred thousand dollars,” said Patrick Ives. 

Over the stupefied silence of the courtroom soared Lambert’s 
incredulous voice: ‘‘ You expect us to believe that ? ” 

“‘T wish to the Lord you’d stop asking me that,” said his 
witness with undisguised irritation. “‘ It’s not my business to 
decide what you'll believe or what you won’t believe. What 
I’m telling you is the truth.” 

“It is your contention that these letters of yours, which you 

now claim were written in 1916, were being used for purposes 
of blackmail by Mrs. Bellamy ? ” 
_ “You choose your own words,” said Pat Ives. “ Personally, 
I’d chose prettier ones. Mimi undoubtedly considered that I 
would be getting value received in the letters. She was right. 
She also may have considered that I owed her something. 
She was right again.” 

“ You owed her something ? ” 

“T owed her a great deal for not having married me,” said 
Pat Ives. “ As she didn’t, I owe her more happiness than most 
men even dream of.” 

Lambert made a sound that strongly suggested a snort. 
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“Very pretty—very pretty indeed. What it comes down to, 
however, is that you accuse this dead girl, who is not here 
to defend herself, of deliberately stooping to blackmailing 
the man she loved for a colossal sum of money—that’s it, 
Ismet iteh” 

“Well, hardly. She didn’t love me, of course—she never 
loved anyone in her life but Steve. She told me that she wanted 
the money because she thought that he was sick ; that he was 
working himself to death and getting nothing out of it. She 
was going to persuade him that an aunt in Cheyenne had left 
her the money, and that she wasn’t happy here, and that they 
ought to start out again in a place that she’d heard of in 
California. She had it all worked out very nicely.” 

“One moment, Mr. Ives.” Judge Carver lifted an arresting 
hand. “ As it is after twelve, the Court will at this time take 
its customary recess for luncheon. We will reconvene at 
one-fifteen.” 


The reporter viewed the recessional through the doors behind 
the witness box with an expression of unfeigned diversion. 
“ Watch Uncle Dudley,” he adjured the red-headed girl. “‘ He’s 
not going to have any luncheon ; he’s going to stay right here 
where nobody can get at him to give him any unwelcome 
instructions before he gets through with Mr. Patrick Ives. 
There, what did I tell you?” 

Mr. Lambert, who had followed somewhat perfunctorily 
in the wake of his clients, now wheeled about briskly and 
returned to his well-laden desk, where he proceeded to plunge 
into a large stack of papers before him with virtuous abandon. 
He apparently found them of the most absorbing interest, 
although from time to time he permitted himself a slightly 
apprehensive glance at the closed door. 

Finally it opened, and one of the amiable and harassed- 
looking young men who shared the desk with him -entered 
purposefully. An animated though inaudible colloquy ensued, 
punctuated by much emphatic head-wagging by Lambert. 
Finally the young man departed more precipitately than he 
had come, Mr. Lambert returned to his studies, and the 
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reporter and the red-headed girl emerged from the fascinated 
hush in which they had been contemplating this silent 
drama. 

“Ten to one she doesn’t get in a syllable to him before he 
gets through with Ives,” said the reporter. 

“Who doesn’t ?”” The red-headed girl’s tone was a trifle 
abstracted. She was wondering if her nose was still pink, and 
if the young man beside her was one of the young men who 
consider face powder more immoral than tooth powder. 

** Sue Ives, goose ! What were you screaming about ? ” 

** T was screaming,” said the red-headed girl, memory lighting 
a reminiscent glitter in her eye, “‘ because they wouldn’t let me 
in, and I thought that if I made enough noise they might.” 

“Why wouldn’t they let you in?” 

“ Because a fat fiend made a snatch at my ticket and tore 
it in two and I had only half a one to show them.” She 
relinquished the powder box regretfully and exhibited a blue 
scrap about two inches square. “ Next time,” she remarked 
with grim pride, “ they’ll know whom this ticket belongs to. 
Two policemen snatched at me, and I told them if they laid 
one finger on me, I’d have them up for assault and battery. 
So they didn’t lay a finger on me.” 

“It will probably be a life work—and an uphill job, at that 
—to eliminate a marked lack of emotional control that is your 
distinguishing characteristic,” said the reporter meditatively. 
“However, did you enjoy the picnic?” 

“JT adored it!” said the emotionally uncontrolled young 
woman beside him. 

“Tt was a fair picnic,” conceded the reporter. “ And for a 
person whose height should be measured in inches rather than 
feet, you’re a very fair hiker. Too bad there’s only one Sunday 
to a trial. You have rather a knack with bacon sandwiches, 
too. How are you with scrambled eggs ? ” \ 

“ Marvellous ! ” said the red-headed girl frankly. 

“ Though, if things keep up the way they’ve been going 
this morning, we’re liable to have another trial started before 
this one is over. The people versus Patrick Ives! I can see 
it coming.” 
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“You don’t think he did it, do you?” inquired the 
red-headed girl anxiously. 

“Oh, when it comes to murder trials, I don’t think. But 
T’ll tell you this : If Steve Bellamy didn’t do it, he thinks that 
Pat Ives did. And if Pat didn’t he thinks that Sue did. And I 
don’t envy any of them their thoughts these days. . . . Ah, 
here we are again!” 


“ Mr. Ives, do I understand that you were perfectly willing 
to pay a hundred thousand dollars for two or three letters 
that you protest are perfectly innocent ? ” 


“TY don’t protest anything of the kind. I think they’re 
damned incriminating letters—just exactly the kind of stuff 
that a sickening, infatuated, fatuous young fool would write. 
And you’re flattering me when you say that I was perfectly 
willing. It took me about two months to get even moderately 
resigned to the situation, and at that, I didn’t regard it with 
marked favour.” 

“ Still, you were willing to pay a hundred thousand dollars 
to keep the letters out of your wife’s hands ? ” 

* Five hundred thousand dollars, if I could put my hands on 
it, to keep pain and sorrow and ugliness out of her way.” 

“You were not convinced, then, that she would accept your 
story as to when the letters were written ? ” 

“ T didn’t want her to know that they had ever been written. 
I’d never told her of the degree of—intimacy that had existed 
between Mimi and myself.” 

“Exactly. Now Miss Cordier had told us that the notes 
from Mrs. Bellamy had been increasing in frequency at the 
time of the murder. Is that true? ” 

“Yes ; I'd have about three in ten days.” 

“Her demands were becoming more insistent ? ” 

“Considerably.” Again that small grim smile, curiously 
unsuggestive of mirth. 

“So that it had become essential for you to do something at 
once if you were to prevent these letters from reaching your 
wife ?” 
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“It was necessary for Bes produce the money at once, 
if that is-what you mean.’ 

“Don’t trouble to analyze my meanings, if you please. Just 
answer my question.’ ; 

Patrick Ives’s eyes narrowed slightly. “ Your question was 
ambiguous,” he commented without emphasis. 

“ T asked you if it was not imperative for you to act promptly 
in order to prevent these letters from reaching your wife ? ” 

“Tt’s still ambiguous. As I said before,“however, it was 
necessary to pay for the letters pretty promptly, and I brought 
out the money on the night of the nineteenth with that end 
in view.” 

“Oh!” said Lambert, in a heavily disconcerted voice. 
“You brought it out, did you ? In what form ? ” 

“T got it out of my safety box at noon—eighty-five thousand 
in Liberty Bonds and fifteen in Municipal Bonds.” 

“Did anyone know that you were doing this ? ” 

“ Naturally not.” 

“ Where did you place this sum on your return, Mr. Ives?” 

“Well, I put it first in the back of the desk drawer in my 
study just before dinner. I intended to put it upstairs in a wall 
safe behind a panel in my dressing-room, but while I was 
looking through it in the study to make sure that it was all 
there, Sue called to me from the hall that our guests were going, 
and I went out on the porch to say good-bye to them. We 
didn’t go upstairs before dinner, so that I didn’t get a chance 
to transfer them until later in the evening.” 

“No one knew they were in the house ? ” 

“Not so far as I know?” 

“What did you do with them subsequently ? ” 

“T returned them to my safety-deposit box on Monday at 
noon.” 

“‘ Anyone know of that transaction ? ” 

“Not a soul.” 

“ So you are the only person able to attest that you ever had 
any intention of paying that money to Mrs. Bellamy?” 

“ Well, whom do you want better?” inquired Pat Ives 
agreeably. 
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Mr. Lambert bestowed on him an enigmatic smile that was 
far from agreeable. “Did this sum represent a substantial 
portion of your capital ? ” 

“Tt certainly would be no exaggeration to say that it made 
a large dent in it.” 

“You say that it had taken you a long time to decide to 
pay it?” 

“ A moderately long time—two months.” 

“Why didn’t you take it to Mrs. Bellamy that evening, 
Mrerives: 

“Thad no appointment with her. She was to let me know 
if she was able to get away, and at what time.” 

“Jt didn’t occur to you to look in the book to see whether 
there was a note?” 

“Tt most assuredly did occur to me. I went in for that 
specific purpose at the time that Sue called me from the hall.” 

“So that you didn’t look ? ” 

Sc@hs “vesvbrdid look when I came back five minutes Water 
There was no note.’ 

“ Aha!” said Mr. Lambert, and the red-headed girl, 
watching with horrified eyes the reckless progress of young Mr. 
Ives across the spread nets, made a mechanical note that never 
except in a book had she heard a human being say “ Aha” 
before. “ So you looked in the book, did you ? And there was 
no note, was there?” 

“ Right both times,” said Mr. Ives. 

“Now that’s very interesting,” beamed Mr. Lambert— 
“ very interesting, indeed. But if there had been a note in 
that book, you’d have found it, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“Well, not being a blithering idiot, that’s a fairly safe 
proposition.” 

“And if you had found it, you would have gone to the 
rendezvous, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yd certainly have made every effort to.” 

“ Cancelling your poker engagement ? ” 

* Presumably.” 

“ Taking the short cut across the fields ? ” 
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“J don’t know how I’d have gone. It’s slightly academic, 
isn’t it?” 

“And in that gardener’s cottage you would have found 
waiting for you the unfortunate girl with those letters that 
it was so vitally necessary for you to obtain?” 

“Why don’t you ask him whether he would still have had 
the knife in his pocket ? ” inquired Mr. Farr gently. ““ And why 
don’t you ask him what he would have done with it ? You 
don’t want to leave anything like that out.” 

Lambert, thus rudely checked in his exultant career, turned 
bulging eyes and a howl of outraged protest in the direction of 
Judge Carver’s unresponsive countenance. 

“Your Honour, in a somewhat protracted career at the bar, 
I have yet to encounter as flagrant a breach——” 

Judge Carver cut sharply across these strident objurgations : 
“ And in a somewhat protracted career at the bar, Mr. Lambert, 
this Court has yet to encounter as extraordinary a conduct of 
an examination as you have permitted yourself, and as the 
Court, in the absence of protests from either the witness or 
the prosecution, has permitted you. Mr. Farr’s objection was 
not put in a proper form, but is otherwise quite legitimate. The 
questions that you are putting to the witness involve a purely 
supposititious case, and as such, the witness is entirely at 
liberty to refuse to answer them. You may proceed.” 

“ [ll answer it,”’ said Pat Ives. “ If I’d found the note, Pd 
have gone to the cottage, given Mimi the money, got the letters, 
and none of us would have spent these last weeks thinking 
what a nice pleasant place hell would be for a change. I wish 
to God I’d found it. Is that what you wanted to know ? ” 

It was very far indeed from what Mr. Lambert wanted to 
know. However, he turned a wary eye on the jury, who were 
contemplating soberly and not too sympathetically the bitter, 
insolent face of the young gentleman in the witness box. 
Flippancy was obviously an evil stench in their nostrils. 
Mr. Lambert rattled the letters still clenched in his hand 
reminiscently. 

“ There are two or three things in these letters that I’d like 
to have you reconcile with the statement that they were written 
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in 1916. First, what does it mean, Mr. Ives, when you say: 
‘I keep telling myself that we’re mad—that there’s black 
trouble ahead of us—that I haven’t any right in the world 
to let you do this ’—do what, Mr. Ives ? ” 

“ Carry on the highly indiscreet affair that we were indulging 
in,” said Pat Ives, his white face a shade whiter. ‘“‘ We’d both 
completely lost our heads. She wasn’t willing to marry me 
because she was afraid that I hadn’t it in me to make good. 
There was a lot of ugly gossip going on, and it had upset 
her 

“ Quite so,” smiled Mr. Lambert dreadfully ; “ oh, quite so. 
Now in the one that begins: ‘ Mimi darling, darling, darling, 
it’s after four o’clock and an 

“ Are you going through those letters again?” inquired 
Patrick Ives, his hands clenched on the edge of the box. 

“* Just one or two little things that I’d like cleared up, and 
I’m sure that these gentlemen would, too. It goes on: ‘ Dawn 
—I always thought that was the worst word in the English 
language, and here I am on my knees waiting for it, and 
ranting like : 

“You needn’t go on,” said Patrick Ives, “if: what you’re 
really after is when they were written. The sun that rose at 
4.30 that morning in June in 1916 would have kept me waiting 
exactly one hour and six minutes longer in 1926. You and 
Mimi and I had forgotten just one thing, Mr. Lambert—we’d 
forgotten that in 1916 there was no such thing as daylight 
saving.” 

And through the staggered silence that invaded some three 
hundred-odd people who had forgotten precisely the same 
thing, there rose a little laugh—a gay, excited, triumphant 
little langh, as though somewhere a small girl had suddenly 
received a beautiful and unexpected present. It came from just 
behind Mr. Lambert’s sagging shoulders—it came from 
The startled eyes of those in the courtroom jerked in that 
direction, staring unbelievingly at the quiet figure, so quiet, so 
cool, so gravely aloof. But the red-headed girl felt idiotic tears 
sting swiftly beneath her lids. Under the lowered barrier of 
Sue Ives’s lashes there still danced the echo of that joyous 
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truant, shameless and unafraid. It was she who had laughed, 
after all. 

Mr. Lambert was not laughing. “ You are a little late in 
recalling this,” he remarked heavily. 

“Oh, a good deal late,” agreed Patrick Ives. “ But, you see, 
I hadn’t been going in for watching the sun rise for some time " 
previous to the murder. Since then I have. And when I heard 
that letter read in court the other day, something clicked in 
my head. Not five o’clock, and the sun was up! Something 
wrong there. I went back to New York and looked it up in 
the public library. On Friday, June 9, 1916, the sun rose at 
four twenty-two a.m. On Wednesday, June 9, 1926, the sun 
rose at five twenty-eight. So that’s that.” 

“ Have you a certified statement to that effect ? ” inquired 
Lambert, forlornly pompous. 

“No,” said Mr. Ives. “ But I can lend you a World 
Almanac.” 

You seem to find a trial for murder a very amusing affair,” 
remarked Lambert heavily, his eyes once more on the jury. 

*‘'You’re wrong,” said Patrick Ives briefly. ‘I don’t.” 

“T do not believe that your attitude makes further 
examination desirable,” commented Lambert judicially. 
** Cross-examine.” 

Farr rose casually from his chair, his hands in his pockets, 
his head cocked a trifle to one side. “‘ Mr. Ives,” he said 
leisurely, “I’m going to ask you the one question that Mr. 
Lambert didn’t. Did you murder Madeleine Bellamy ? ” 

After a pause that seemed interminable, Pat Ives lifted his 
eyes from their scrutiny of his hands, locked at the edge of 
the witness box. “ No,” he said tonelessly. 

“No further questions,” remarked Mr. Farr, still more 
leisurely resuming his seat. 

Lambert glared—swallowed—glared again, and turned on 
his heel. “ Mrs. Ives, will you be good enough to take the 
stand ? ” 

She was on her feet before the words were off his lips, 
brushing by him with her light, swift step and a look of 
contemptuous anger that was bright and terrible as a sword. 
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“ Looks as though his precious Sue was going to give Uncle 
Dudley a bad half hour,” murmured the reporter exultantly. 

“Why?” whispered the red-headed girl. “ Why did she 
look like that ? ” 

“ Because I rather fancy that Lambert has just a scrap 
‘exceeded his authority in his efforts to speed Pat {ves to the 
gallows. The old walrus made out a fairly damaging case 
against him, even if he did snort himself purple. I . 

“ Mrs. Ives, I’m going to ask you to tell us in your own words 
just what occurred on the evening of the nineteenth of June, 
from the time that Mr. Farrell spoke to you at the club. 
I won’t interrupt unless I feel that something is not quite 
clear. At what time did the conversation with Mr. Farwell 
take place ?” 

She looked so small, sitting there—so small and young and 
fearless, with her dark, bright eyes and her lifted chin and the 
pale gold wings of her hair folded under the curve of the little 
russet hat. She had no colour at all—not in her cheeks, not in 
her lips. 

“‘ Tt was a little after five,” said Sue Ives, and the red-headed 
girl gave a sigh of sheer delight. Once or twice in a lifetime 
a voice like that falls on our lucky ears—a voice clear and 
fresh as running water, alive and beautiful and effortless. The 
girl in the box did not have to lift it a half tone to have it 
penetrate to the farthest corner of the gallery. “ We got in 
from the links just at five, and Elliot came up and asked me if 
he could bring me something to drink. I said yes, and when he 
came back he suggested that we go over and sit on the steps, 
as he had a splitting headache, and everyone was making a 
good deal of a racket. We hadn’t been there more than five 
minutes before he told me.” 

“ Before he told you what ?” prompted Lambert helpfully. 

“ Before he told me that Pat was having an affair with 
Mimi Bellamy.” She did not vouchsafe him even a glance, but 
kept the clear, stern little face turned squarely to the twelve 
attentive ones lifted to hers. “ At first I thought that it was 
simply preposterous nonsense—I told him so. Everyone knew 
that Elliot was absolutely out of his head over Mimi, and I 
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thought that he really was going a little mad. I could see that 
he’d been drinking, of course, and I wasn’t even as angry as 
I ought to have been, because he was so unhappy—dreadfully 
unhappy. And then he said that he’d spied on them—that he’d 
seen them go to the cottage together. Well, that—that was 
different. That didn’t sound like the kind of thing that you’d 
invent or imagine, no matter how unbalanced you were.” 

“You believed it ? ” 

“No, not at first—not quite. But it bothered me dreadfully 
all the way home from the club—all the time that we were 
standing around in our living room waiting for the cocktails. 
I couldn’t get it out of my head. And then Pat came in.” 

She paused, frowning a little at the memory of that sick 
perplexity. 

“You say that Mr. Ives came in? ” 

“Yes. He was looking dreadfully tired and—excited. No, 
that’s not the word. Keyed up—different. Or perhaps it was 
just that I expected him to look different. I don’t know. 
Anyway, Elliot started to go then, and I went into the hall after 
him, because he’d been drinking a good deal more, and I was 
afraid that he’d talk as indiscreetly to someone else as he had 
to me. I couldn’t think very clearly yet, but I was quite sure 
that that ought to be stopped. So I asked him to be careful, 
and he said that he would.” 

“ Did you notice Melanie Cordier in the library?” 

“No. I was watching Elliot. He looked so wretchedly 
unhappy that I was really worried about him. Well, anyway, he 
went off without even saying good-bye, and I went back toward 
the living room. Just as I came up to it I heard George Dallas 
say, ‘ We can count on you for the poker party to-night, can’t 
we ?’ And Pat said, ‘ I’ll surely try to make it, but don’t count 
on me.’ Something inside my head went click, and all the 
pieces in the puzzle fell into place. I walked straight into the 
room and up to where he was standing. He’d gone over to the 
table and was pouring out another of those new cocktails. 
Everyone was making a dreadful racket, laughing and talking. 
I said, ‘ Nell Conroy wanted us to go to the movies to-night. 
Don’t you think that it would be rather fun?’ And he said, 
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‘Sorry, but I told George that I’d run over for a poker game. 
Tell Nell that you'll go, and then I won’t worry about you 
being lonely.’ I said, ‘That’s a good idea.’ And Pat said, 
‘ Be back in a ininute. I have some papers I want to get rid of.’ 

“‘ He went across the hall ; I could hear his steps. I felt just 
exactly as though I’d taken poison, and I stood there waiting for 
it to begin to work. Someone came up to me to say good-bye—I 
think it was the Conroys, and then everyone else began to go, 
too, the way they always do. I started to go out to the porch 
with them, and while I was passing through the hall I saw Pat 
standing by the desk. He was looking at some papers in his hand. 
I went on toward the porch, calling back over my shoulder 
that everyone was leaving. In a minute, he came out, too. I 
looked to see whether he still had the papers in his hand, but 
he hadn’t. While we were both standing there watching them 
drive off, Melanie came out, announced dinner, and we went 
in. Pat stopped behind in the study for a moment, but he 
didn’t go near the desk drawer—I could see it from my place 
at the table.” 

“Could you have seen him take a book from the corner 
shelf ? ” 

““ No—the screen between the rooms cut off that corner.” 

“ Nothing unusual occurred at dinner ? ” 

“No. That made it worse. Nothing unusual occurred at all. 
Pat talked and laughed a good deal, but that’s what he always 
did.” 

“And after dinner?” 

“ After dinner Mother Ives went out into the garden, and 
Pat asked me to come into the study to look at the clipper ship 
that he’d been making for Pete. All the time that I was 
supposed to be looking at it, I couldn’t take my eyes off the 
desk, wondering what he’d done with those papers—wondering 
what they were. There had been quite a little pile of them. 
After a while I couldn’t stand it any longer, and I said, ‘ If 
you want to say good-night to Pete and Polly, you’ll have to | 
hurry. They ought to be asleep by now.’ He said, ‘ Lord, that’s 
true!’ He snatched up the boat and started for the door, and 
I called after him, ‘ I’m not coming. I kissed them good-night 
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before dinner.’ I waited until I heard his footsteps on the 
stairs = 

She paused for a moment, pushing the bright hair back from 
her brow as though she found it suddenly heavy. 

‘And then, Mrs. Ives ?” 

“ Then,” said Sue Ives steadily. “ I did something disgusting. 
I searched the desk. I pushed the door to, so that none of the 
servants could see me if they passed through the hall, and I 
hurried like mad. I don’t know exactly what I expected to find, 
but I thought that maybe those papers were letters from Mimi, 
and then I knew that Pat kept his cheque book there, too, and 
I thought that there might be entries of some kind that would 
tell me something ; I could bear anything but not knowing. 
It was like a—like a frenzy. Oh, it was worse ! The top drawer 
on the left-hand side of the desk was locked.” 

She paused again for a moment, staring down as curiously 
and intently at the upturned faces below her as they stared 
up at her; then, with a quick, impatient shake of her head 
she went on: “ But that didn’t make any difference, because 
I knew where the key was. I used the top right-hand drawer 
myself for my household accounts and bills and loose silver, 
and I kept it locked because, whenever Pat brought home gold 
pieces from his directors’ meetings, we used to put them there. 
We saved them up until we had enough to get a present for 
the house, something beautiful and No, that doesn’t make 
any difference. We called the drawer the bank, and Pat showed 
me where he kept the key so that I could always get into it.” 

“‘ Where did he keep this key ? ” 

“In a tobacco jar on top of the bookcase. I found it 
and opened the drawer, and there were the papers, quite a 
thick packet of them, pushed way back in the drawer. They 
were bonds—eighty-five thousand Liberty, fifteen thousand 
Municipal. J counted them twice to make sure.” For the first 
time since she had mounted the stand she turned her dark and 
shining eyes on the perturbed Lambert. “You were very 
anxious to know whether anyone but Pat had seen that money, 
weren’t you ? Well, I saw it. And I was just as sure that Pat 
had taken it out of our safe-deposit box in order to run away 
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with Mimi Bellamy as I was that I was standing there counting 
it—just as sure as that. I put it back and locked the drawer 
and dropped the key back into the tobacco jar and went to 
the flower room to telephone to Stephen Bellamy. The clock 
in the hall said five minutes past eight. I hadn’t been in the 
study for more than ten minutes.” Once more she lifted her 
hands to that bright hair. “ Do you want me to repeat the 
telephone conversation ? ” 

“Was it substantially the same as Miss Page gave it?” 

“Exactly the same, word for word.” 

“ Then I hardly think that that will be necessary. Just tell 
us what you did after you finished telephoning.” 

“‘ T went to the foot of the nursery stairs and called up to ask 
Pat if he had absolutely decided to go to the poker game. 
He called back yes, and asked if he couldn’t drop me at the 
Conroys’. I told him that I’d rather walk. I got that flannel 
coat out of the chest and started off for the gate at the back 
of the house that led to the back road. I was almost running.” 

“Had you planned any course of action ? ” 

““ No, I hadn’t any definite plan, but I knew that I had to get 
to Stephen and make him stop Mimi, and that every minute 
was precious. Just as I got to the gate, I noticed that a wind 
had sprung up—quite a cold wind—and I remembered that 
Mother Ives had told me at dinner that Polly’s ear had been 
hurting her, and that she slept right by the window where 
that wind would blow on her, so I turned back to the house to 
tell Miss Page to be sure to put a screen around the head of 
her crib*I saw Mother Ives at the far end of the rose garden, 
but I thought that it would take as long to call her and explain 
as it would to do it myself. So I ran on to the house, and I 
was halfway up the nursery stairs before I heard Pat’s voice. 
I thought he was talking to the babies, and I hurried up the 
last few steps. I was almost at the nursery door when I heard 
another voice—Kathleen Page’s. It wasn’t coming from the 
nursery ; it was coming from her room. She was saying, ‘ Don’t 
let her send me away from you—don’t, don’t ! All 1 want——’ ” 

“Your Honour 2 

Farr’s warning voice was hardly swifter than Judge 
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Carver’s: “I am afraid that you cannot tell us what you 
heard, Mrs. Ives.” 

“T cannot tell you what I heard Kathleen Page saying ?” 

The wonder in the clear, incredulous voice penetrated the 
farthest corner of the courtroom. 

“No. Simply confine yourself to what you did.” 

“Did ? I did nothing whatever. I could no more have moved 
a step nearer to the door than if I had been nailed to the floor. 
She was crying dreadfully, in horrid little pants and gasps. 
It was absolutely sickening. Pat said, ‘ Keep quiet, you little 
lunatic. Do you want ave 

“Mrs. Ives, the Court has already warned you that you 
are not able to tell us what was said.” 

“Why am I not able to tell you what was said ? I told you 
what we said downstairs.” 

Judge Carver leaned toward her, his black sleeves flowing 
majestically over the edge of the rail. “No objection was 
raised as to that conversation. Mr. Farr objects to this and 
the Court sustains him. For your own sake, the Court requests 
you to conform promptly to its rulings.” 

For a moment the two pairs of dark eyes met in an exchange 
of glances more eloquent than words ; a look of grave warning 
and one of fearless rebellion. 

“J do not understand your rules. What am I| permitted to 
tell of the things that I am asked to explain ?” 

** Simply tell us what you did after you heard the voices in 
the room.” 

“Very well; I will try again. I stood there for a moment, 
staring at the door to the day nursery. The key was on the 
outside so that the babies couldn’t lock themselves in. I don’t 
remember moving, but I must have moved, because suddenly 
I had the door knob in my hand. I jerked it toward me and 
slammed the door so hard that it nearly threw me off my 
feet. The key: ss 

“Yes, yes,” cut in Lambert, his face suffused with a sudden 
and terrifying premonition. “ We needn’t go too much into all 
these details, you know. We want to stick to our story as 
closely as possible. You didn’t say anything, did you?” 
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66 No.”’ 

“ Just went on downstairs to meet Stephen Bellamy, didn’t 
you?” 

“6 Now ‘ 

“You did not ?”? Mr. Lambert’s blank query was enough 
to wring commiseration from a stone. Sue Ives did not look 
particularly merciful, however. She had turned in her chair so 
that she faced her devoted adversary squarely. She leaned 
forward a little now, her lovely mouth schooled to disdain, 
her eyes under their level brows bright with anger. 

“No, not then. I was telling you what I did. I turned the 
key in the lock and put it in my pocket. You didn’t want me 
to say that, did you, Uncle Dudley ? You wanted everyone to 
believe that it was Pat who murdered Mimi, lidn’t you? ” 

“Mrs. Ives—Mrs. Ives——” 

“ Silence! Silence! ” 

“ Mrs. Ives!” 

Over the outraged clamour of the law, her voice rose, clear 
and triumphant: “ He didn’t murder her, because he was 
locked in those rooms until quarter to eleven that night, and 
I had the key in my pocket. Now, you can all strike that out 
of the record!” 

“Mrs. Ives!” Over the last crash of the gavel, Judge 
Carver’s voice was shaken with something deeper than anger. 
“ Mrs. Ives, if you are not immediately silent, the Court will 
be obliged to have you removed.” 

“* Removed ? ” She was on her feet in an instant, poised and 
light. “ You wish me to go?” 

“‘T wish you to get yourself in hand immediately. You are 
doing yourself untold injury by pursuing this line of conduct. 
The rules that you are refusing to obey were made largely for 
your own protection.” 

“TI don’t want to be protected. I want to tell the truth. 
Apparently no one wants to hear it.” 

“On the contrary, you are permitted to take the stand for 
that express purpose.” 

“For that purpose ? To tell the truth ?” The scorn in her 
voice was almost gay. 
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“Precisely. The limits that are imposed are for your benefit, 
and you are injuring your co-defendant as well as yourself by 
refusing to abide by them.” 

“Stephen ?” She paused at that, considering gravely. “1 
don’t want to do that, of course. Very well, I will try to go on.” 
She turned back to her chair, and a long sigh of incredulous 
relief trembled through the courtroom. 

“TI have forgotten where I stopped.” 

“You were about to tell us what you did after you came 
down the nursery stairs.” Lambert’s shaken voice was hardly 
audible. 

“Yes. Well, then—then we did exactly what Stephen said 
we did. We drove through the back road to the River Road, 
where we turned to the left and went into Lakedale in order 
to get more gasoline. I distinctly remember the time, because 
we had been discussing whether the movies would be out by 
the time that we got back. It was twenty-five minutes past 
nine. After that we retraced our steps—down the River Road 
to the back road, down to the place in the back road where I 
had met Stephen, past our house into the main street of the 
village, past the movie house, which was dark, and up the 
main street, which runs into the Perrytown Highway—up the 
Perrytown Highway to the Bellamy house. 

*‘T was absolutely sure that I saw a light over the garage, 
but it certainly wasn’t there a minute or so afterwards, and I 
decided that I might as well go in anyway. I was beyond 
bothering much about any minor conventions, and I thought 
that if Mimi were actually there, it would be a heavenly relief 
to put all the cards on the table and have it out with her once 
and forever Mimi wasn’t there, of course; it was then that 
Steve called up the Conroys. When he found that she wasn’t 
there, I was really terrified at his condition. He was as quiet 
as usual, but he didn’t seem to understand anything at all 
that was said to him. He didn’t even bother to listen. He had 
some kind of a chill, and he just sat there shivering, while I 
reassured and argued and explained. 

“TI could have saved my breath. He didn’t even hear me. 
He did finally rouse himself to telephone the police and the 
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hospital ; the rest of the time he just sat there staring and 
shivering. He wanted me to call up Pat and the Dallases, and 
of course I knew that that wouldn’t do any good—Pat was 
locked up two storeys away from a telephone. Finally I asked, 
‘Did you see what direction she was going in when she left ? ’ 
He shook his head. I said, ‘ But she told you that she was going 
toward the Conroys’ ?? He nodded. I said, ‘ Well, maybe she 
turned her ankle and fainted somewhere along the side of the 
road—she always wears such dreadfully high heels. We might 
take the car and turn the headlights along the edge of the road 
and see if we can get any trace of her. Come on!’ 

** T knew that that was perfect nonsense, but I was desperate, 
and J thought that there was just a chance that it might rouse 
him. It did. It was exactly as though yeu’d put a galvanic 
shock through him. He jerked out of his chair. He was out in 
the hall without even waiting to look back at me, and I had 
to run to get to the car before he started it. 

“We got off with such a jerk that it nearly threw me out of 
the car, and I was really afraid that he was going to dash us 
against one of the gateposts. I said, ‘ If we’re going to find 
‘Mimi, Steve, we must go slowly, mustn’t we ? We must look 
carefully.’ He said, ‘ That’s right !? And after that we literally 
crept, all the way to the Conroys’.” 

“ How far was that ? ” 

“Oh, not far—not half a mile—just a little way. It wasn’t 
until after we got past their entrance that we decided that x 
She paused for a moment, her eyes dilated strangely in her 
small pale face; then she wrung her hands together more 
closely as though in that hard contact she found comfort, and 
continued steadily in her low voice. ‘‘ We decided that we might 
as well go on.” 

Lambert, paler than she, said just as steadily, “ Might as 
well go on where, Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“Go on to the gardener’s cottage at Orchards,” said Susan 
Ives. 

In the grey light of the courtroom, the faces of the occupants 
looked grey, too—sharpened, fearful, full of an ominous 
unease. More than one of them glanced swiftly over a hunched 
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shoulder at the blue-coated guardians of the door, and then 
back again, with somewhat pinched and rueful countenance, at 
the slight occupant of the witness box. The figure sat so quietly 
there in the gathering shadows; to many who watched it 
seemed that there slanted across her lifted face another 
shadow still—the shadow of the block, of the gallows, of the 
Le aa 

“‘Ts she confessing ? ” asked the red-headed girl in a small 
colourless voice. 

“Wait ! ” said the reporter. ‘ God knows what she’s doing.” 

Judge Carver leaned suddenly toward Lambert. r 

“Mr. Lambert, it is already considerably past four. Is this 
testimony likely to continue for some time ? ” 

“For some time, Your Honour.” 

“In that case,” said Judge Carver gravely, “ the Court 
considers it advisable to adjourn until ten to-morrow. Court 
is dismissed.” 

The small figure moved lightly down from the witness stand 
into the deeper shadows—deeper still—she was gone. The sixth 
day of the Bellamy trial was over. 
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HE reporter cast an anxious eye at the red-headed girl. 
“ You’ve been crying,” he said accusingly. 
The red-headed girl looked unrepentant. 
“Of all the little idiots! What’s Sue Ives to you ? ” 
“Never mind,” said the red-headed girl with dignity. “I 
can cry if I want to. I can cry all night if I want to. Keep 
quiet. Here she is!” 


“‘ Mrs. Ives, what made you decide to go on to the cottage ? ” 
Lambert’s voice was very gentle. 

“TJ think that it was Stephen’s idea, but I’m not absolutely 
sure. I was at my wit’s end by this time, you see. But I believe 
that it was Steve who suggested that maybe she had been taken 
ill or perhaps even fallen asleep at the cottage. I remember 
agreeing that it was stupid of us not to have thought of that 
before. At any rate, we both agreed to go on to the cottage.” 

She stopped again and sat for a moment locking and 
unlocking her fingers, her eyes fixed on something far beyond 
the courtroom door. 

“What time did you arrive at the cottage ? ” 

“ At about quarter past ten, I believe—twenty minutes past, 
perhaps. It isn’t more than a five-minute drive. We drove the 
car up through the lodge gates and then turned off the little dirt 
road to the cottage. We drove it right up to the front steps, 
and then I said, ‘ It’s no good ; there’s no light in the place. She 
isn’t here.’ Steve said, ‘ Maybe she left a note saying where she 
was going,’ and I said, ‘ That’s perfectly possible. Let’s go in 
and see.’ He helped me out, and just as we got to the door, 
I said, ‘ Well, we’ll never know. The place will be locked, of 
course.’ Steve had his hand on the door knob, and he pushed it 
a little. He said, ‘No, it’s open. That’s queer.’ I said, ‘ Probably 
she thought that he might come later.’ And he opened the door 
and we went in.” 
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She sat staring with that curious, intent rigidity at that 
far-off spot beyond the other closed door, and the courtroom 
followed her glance with uneasy eyes. 

** And then?” 

“Yes. And then when we got in there wasn’t any light, of 
course. Steve asked, ‘ Do you know where the switch is ?’ And 
I told him, ‘ There isn’t any switch. Douglas has always been 
talking about putting electricity in these cottages, but he never 
has.’ Steve said, ‘ Well, there must be a light somewhere, and I 
said, ‘Oh, of course there is. There always used to be an old 
brass lamp here in the corner by the front door—let’s see.’ It 
was right there on the same table. There were matches there, 
too, and I struck one of them and lit it. Steve had stepped by 
me into the room ; he was standing by the door, and he stood 
aside to let me pass. There was a little breeze from the open 
door, and I had put up one hand to shield the light and keep it 
from flickering. I was looking at the piano, because I’d never 
remembered seeing a piano there before. I was half-way across 
the room before I—before I ” ‘The voice shuddered slowly 
away to silence. 

After a long pause, Lambert asked, ‘‘ Before you did what, 
Mrs. Ives?” 

She gave a convulsive start, as though someone had let fall 
a heavy hand across the nightmare. “‘ Before I—saw her.” 

The voice was hardly a whisper, but there was no one in 
the room beyond the reach of its stilled horror. 

“Tt was Mrs. Bellamy that you saw?” 

see Ce | ” She swallowed—tried to speak—swallowed 
again, and lifted a hand to her throat. “I’m sorry. Might I 
have a glass of water ? Is that all right ?” 

In all that room no one stirred save the clerk of the Court, 
who poured a glass of water with careful gravity and handed 
it up to her over the edge of the box. She drank it slowly, as 
though she found in this brief respite life itself. When she had 
finished it, she put it down gently and said, “ Thank you,” in 
a voice once more clear and steady. 

“You were telling us that you saw Mrs. Bellamy .” 

“Yes. ... I must have dropped the lamp immediately ; all I 
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remember was that we were standing there in the dark. I heard 
Stephen say, ‘Don’t move. Where are the matches?’ He 
needn’t have told me not to move. If I could have escaped death 
itself by stepping aside one inch I could not have moved that 
inch. I said, ‘I have them here—in my pocket.’ He said, 
‘Strike one.’ I tried three times. The third time it lit, and he 
went by me and knelt down beside her. He touched her wrist 
and said, ‘‘ Mimi, did it hurt ? Did it hurt, darling ? ’ The match 
went out and I started to strike another. He said, ‘ Never mind, 
She’s dead.’ I said, ‘I know it. Dead people can’t close their 
eyes, can they?’ He said, ‘I have closed them. She’s been 
murdered. I got you into this, Sue, and [’ll get you out of it. 
Where are you ?’ I tried to say, ‘ Here,’ but I couldn’t. And 
then I thought that I heard something move—outside—in the 
bushes—and I screamed. 

‘1d never done that before in my life. It didn’t sound like 
me at all. It sounded like someone quite different. Steve 
whispered, ‘ For God’s sake, be still.’ I said, ‘ I heard someone 
moving.’ He said, ‘ It was I, coming toward you. Give me your 
hand.’ His was so cold on my wrist that it was horrible. 

“J put my hand over my mouth to keep from screaming 
again, and he pulled me through the hall and on to the porch. 
I said, ‘ Steve, we can’t leave her there like that—we can’t.’ He 
said, ‘ She doesn’t need us any more. Get in the car.’ I pulled 
back, and he said, ‘ Listen to me, Sue. It doesn’t make any 
difference how innocent we are, if it is ever known that we were 
in that room this evening, we’ll never be able to make one 
human being in God’s world believe that we aren’t guilty—and 
we'll have to make twelve of them believe. I’ve got to get you 
home. Get into the car.’ So I got in, and he drove me home.” 

She was silent, and the courtroom was silent, too. To the 
red-headed girl, it seemed as though for a space everyone had 
foregone even the habit of breath and held it suspended until 
that voice should finish its dreadful tale. She could see Patrick 
Ives in his corner by the window. A long time ago he had buried 
his black head in his hands, and he did not lift it now. His 
mother had placed one small gloved hand on his knee. It rested 
there lightly, but she was not looking at him; her eyes had 
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never wavered from Sue Ives’s white face. Long ago the winter 
roses had faded in her own, but it was as gravely and graciously 
composed as on that first ‘day. 

“Did you drive straight home, Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“ Straight home. Stephen spoke two or three times ; I don’t 
remember saying anything at all. He told me to say that we’d 
driven over to Lakedale, and then he said that everything 
would be all right, because no one would know that Elliot had 
spoken to me, and no one could possibly know that we had 
gone to the cottage. I remember nodding, and then we were at 
our gate. Stephen said, ‘ You might as well give me that signal 
that we decided on before to let me know whether Pat’s there ; 
will you, Sue?’ I said, ‘ Yes.’ He said, ‘ You might ask him 
whether he heard from her this evening.’ I said, ‘ Steve, it 
isn’t us that this is happening to, is it ? It isn’t us—not Pat 
and you and I and Mimi?’ He said, ‘ Yes, it’s us. [ll wait 
right here. Hurry, will you ?’ 

“ T went into the house. All the lights were out except one in 
the hall, but I went out through the study and the dining-room 
to the pantry. It connects with the servants’ quarters, and I 
wanted to make sure that none of them were about, as I had 
to go up and unlock the day nursery, and I was afraid that 
Kathleen Page might make a scene. It was all dark and quiet ; 
there wasn’t anyone there. I passed the ice box as I came back, 
and I could see the fruit through the glass door. 1 remembered 
that Pat couldn’t have taken it to Mother Ives, and J put some 
on a plate and went upstairs. Her door was open ; she always 
left it open so that we could say good-night if we came in 
before eleven.” 

“Were you with her long? ” 

“Oh, no, only a minute. I told her that Steve and I had 
driven over to Lakedale instead of going to the movies, and 
kissed her good-night. Then I went around the gallery and on 
up to the nursery wing. I unlocked the door and pushed it 
open, but I didn’t go in. Pat was sitting by the table, reading. 
The door to Miss Page’s room was closed. He sat there looking 
at me for a moment, and then he stood up and came into the 
hall, pulling the nursery door to behind him. He said, ‘ I didn’t 
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know that you had it in you to play an ugly trick like that, 
Sue.’ I said, ‘ I didn’t know it either.’ I went down to the study 
and lit the light—twice. I waited until I heard the car start, and 
then I went up to my room and took off my clothes and went to 
bed. There were several lights in the room, and I kept every one 
of them burning until after the sun was up. In the morning I 
got up and dressed and went to church, and it was just a little 
while after I got home that we heard that Mimi’s body had 
been found. And Monday evening both Stephen and I were 
put under arrest.” 

She was silent for a moment, and then said in a small, 
exhausted voice, ‘‘ That’s all. Must I wait ? ” 

Lambert said gravely and gently, “ I’m afraid so. When was 
the first time that you told this story, Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“Night before last—to you—after they found my finger 
print, you know.” 

“Tt is the full and entire account of how you spent the 
evening of the nineteenth of June, 1926?” 

“e Yes.” 

“To the best of your knowledge, you have omitted nothing?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Thank you; that will be all. Cross-examine.” 

Mr. Farr advanced leisurely toward the witness box and 
stood staring thoughtfully for a long moment at its pale 
occupant. Under those speculative eyes, the sagging shoulders 
straightened, the chin lifted. 

“You were perfectly familiar with the gardener’s cottage, 
were you not, Mrs. Ives?” 

i Periectivc: 

“You remembered even where the lamp stood in the hall ? ” 

“Yes. I used to go there often as a child.” 

“ Nothing had been changed since then ? ” 

“ T don’t know. I was only there for a few seconds.” 

* Not long enough to notice a change of any kind whatever ?” 

*- There was the piano; I remember that.” 

She sat very straight, watching him with those wide, 
bright eyes as though he were some strange and dangerous 
beast. 
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“ Were you familiar with the back entrance from the River 

Road—to the Thorne estate, Mrs. Ives ? ” 

“ce Yes.” 

“You could have found it at night quite easily ?” 
“You mean by the lights of the automobile ? ” 

Exactly.” 

“e Wiese? 

“Were you aware that it was a shorter way to reach 
Orchards than going back by way of Rosemont ? ” 

“Oh, yes; it was about three miles shorter.” 

“Why didn’t you take it?” 

““ Because when we were in Lakedale we had no idea of 
going to the cottage. We didn’t think of it until long after we 
had returned to Rosemont.” 

“ But why didn’t you think of it before ? You knew that in 
all probability Mrs. Bellamy was waiting for your husband at 
the cottage, didn’t you?” 

The question was asked in tones of the gentlest consideration, 
but the sentinel watching from the dark eyes was suddenly 
alert. 

“No, I didn’t know that at all. In the first place, I wasn’t 
sure that she had gone there; in the second place, I wasn’t 
sure that she had waited, even if she had gone.” 

“There was no harm in making sure, was there ? ” 

“TI thought there was. My idea in seeing Stephen was to get 
him to talk to Mimi; I hadn’t the faintest desire to take part 
in the humiliating and painful scene that would have been 
inevitable if I had confronted her.” 

“T see. Still, you were willing to confront her in her own 
home, weren’t you?” 

“Yes.” She bit her lip in an effort to concentrate on that. 
“ But that wouldn’t have been tracking her down and spying 
on her, and by then 

“© ¢ Yes’ is an answer, Mrs. Ives.” 

* You mean that it’s all the answer that you want?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ You didn’t really want to know why I did it?” 

Under the level irony of her glance the prosecutor’s v,«s 
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hardened. “ For your own good, Mrs. Ives, I suggest that you 
do not attempt to bandy language with me. You were not only 
willing to see her in her home, but not long after you went to 
seek her in the cottage, did you not ?” 

“ Yes, By that time we were both desperately worried and 
I put my own wishes aside.” 

“You wish us to understand that you went there on an 
errand of mercy?” 

“JT am not asking you to understand anything. I was simply 
telling you why we went.” 

“Exactly. Now, when you got to the cottage, Mrs. Ives, 
you say there was no light?” 

“There was no light.” 

“ But you fortunately remembered that this lamp was in 
the hall?” 

“ Fortunately,” repeated Susan Ives slowly, “ I remembered 
that there was a lamp in the hall.” 

“‘ How long has it been since you were at Orchards ? ” 

“I have not been there since my marriage—not for seven 
years.” 

“* How long since you were in the cottage ? ” 

*1’m not sure—possibly a year or so before that.” 

“Were you a child nine years ago ? ” 

“ A child ? I was over twenty.” 

“T thought you told us that it was as a child that you went 
to the cottage.” 

“ T went occasionally after I was older. I was very fond of 
the old gardener and his wife. They were German and very 
sensitive after the outbreak of the war. We all used to go 
down from time to time to try to cheer them up.” 

“Very considerate indeed—another errand of mercy. But 
about this lamp, now, that you remembered so providentially 
after nine years. You are quite sure that it wasn’t in the front 
parlour?” 

“Absolutely sure.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been standing on the little table that was 
overturned by Mimi Bellamy’s fall ? ” 

“ How could it possibly have been standing there ? ” 
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“T was asking you. You are perfectly sure that it wasn’t 
standing on that table, lighted, when you came in?” 

“T see.” The unwavering eyes burned brighter with that 
clear disdain. “I didn’t quite understand. You mean I am 
lying, don’t you ? I have told you the truth ; the lamp was on 
the table in the hall.” 

‘Your Honour, I ask to have that reply stricken from the 
record as unresponsive.” 

“It may be stricken from the record to the point where the 
witness says, ‘ The lamp was on the table in the hall.’ ” Judge 
Carver stared down with stern, troubled eyes at the clear, 
unflinching face lifted to his. “ Mrs. Ives, the Court again 
assures you that you do yourself no service by such replies 
and that they are entirely out of order. It requests that you 
refrain from them.” 

“* T will try to, Your Honour.” 

“Mrs. ives, you have told us that when you were standing 
in darkness you heard a sound that frightened you. Was it 
someone trying the door? ” 

“Oh, no; the door was open. It wasn’t anything as clear 
as that. I thought first that it was someone moving in the 
bushes, but it was probably simply my imagination.” 

“* You didn’t hear anyone whistling ? ” 

ce No.”’ 

“You are quite sure that neither of you locked the door 

“ Absolutely. Why should we lock the door ?” 

‘*T must remind you again, Mrs. Ives, that it is I who am 
examining you. Now, you say that you went into the room 
ahead of Mr. Bellamy ?” 

“<c Yes.” 

“‘ How far were you from the body when you first saw it 
In the paper-white face the eyes dilated, suddenly, dreadfully. 
I don’t know. Quite near—three feet—four feet.” 

“You suspected that she was dead?” 

“‘T knew that she was dead. Her eyes were wide open.” 

“ You did not go nearer to her than those three or four feet ?” 
“‘ No.” She forced the word through her lips with a dreadful 
effort. 
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“You did not touch her? ” 

“ No—no.” 

“Then how did the bloodstains get on your coat ?” 

At the sharp clang of that triumphant cry she shuddered and 
turned and came back to him slowly from the small, haunted 
room. “ Bloodstains ? There were no bloodstains on my coat.” 

“ Do you still claim that the coat that you smuggled out of 
your house Sunday morning was stained with grease from 
Mr. Bellamy’s car ? ” 

“ No—no, I don’t claim that.” 

“That’s prudent of you, as Sergeant Johnson has testified 
that there was no grease whatever on the car.” 

“TI meant to explain that before,” said Sue Ives simply. 
“Only there were so many other things that I forgot. It was 
kerosene from the lamp—the coat was covered with it. I didn’t 
know how to explain it, so 1 thought that I had better get rid 
of it.” 

“T see,” said the prosecutor grimly. “ You're a very 
resourceful young woman, aren’t you?” 

“No,” said the clear, grave voice. “I don’t think that I’m 
particularly resourceful.” 

“T differ from you. ... Mrs. Ives, you didn’t intend to 
tell this jury that you had been in the gardener’s cottage on 
the night of the nineteenth of June, did you ? ” 

“Not if I could avoid doing so without perjuring myself.” 

* You decided to do so only when you were literally forced to 
it by information that you found was in the State’s possession?” 

“It is hard for me to answer that by yes or no,” said 
Susan Ives. “‘ But I suppose that the fairest answer to it is yes.” 

“You had decided to withhold this vitally important 
information because you and Stephen Bellamy had together 
reached the conclusion that no twelve sane men could be found 
to accept the fantastic coincidence that you and he were in the 
room in which this murder was committed within a few minutes 
of this crime, and yet had nothing whatever to do with it?” 

“T think that again the answer should be yes.” 

“ You are still of that opinion?” 

*T no longer have any opinion.” 
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“Why should you have changed your opinion that twelve 
sane men could not possibly believe your story ? ” 

““T do not know whether they will believe me or not,” said 
Sue Ives, her eyes, fearless and unswerving, on the twelve 
stolid, inscrutable countenances raised to hers. “‘ You ‘see, I 
don’t know how true truth sounds.” 

“T should imagine not,” said the prosecutor, his voice cruelly 
smooth. “ No further questions.” 

And at that Parthian shot the white lips in the white face 
before him curved suddenly and amazingly into the lovely 
irony of a smile, a last salute over the drawn swords before 
they were sheathed. 

“That will be all,” said Lambert’s voice gently. “ You may 
stand down.” 

For a moment she did not move, but sat staring down with 
dark eyes to which the smile had not quite reached, at the 
twelve enigmatic countenances before her—at the slack, 
careless young one on the far end ; the grim elderly one next to 
it; the small, deep-set eyes above the heavy jowls of that 
flushed one im the centre ; the sleek attentive pallor of the one 
next to the door. She opened her lips as though to speak again, 
closed them with a small shake of her head, swept up gloves, 
bag and fur with one swift gesture, and without a backward 
glance was gone, moving across the cluttered space between 
her chair and the box with that light, sure step that seemed 
always to move across green grass, through sunlight and a 
little wind. She did not even look at Stephen Bellamy, but in 
the little space between their chairs their hands met once and 
clenched in greeting and swung free. 

* Your Honour,” said Lambert, in the quiet, tired voice so 
many leagues removed from the old boom, “in view of Mrs. 
Ives’s evidence, I would like to have Mr. Bellamy take the 
stand once more. | have only one or two questions to put to 
him.” 

“He may take the stand,” said Judge Carver impassively. 

He took it steadily, the white face of horror that he had 
turned from the aay before schooled once more to the old 
courtesy and quiet. 
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“Mr. Bellamy, you have heard Mrs. Ives’s evidence as to 
the circumstance that led up to your visit to the gardener’s 
cottage and of the visit to the cottage itself. Is her description 
in accord with your own recollection ? ” 

“In complete accord.” 

“You would not change it in any particular? ” 

“No. It is absolutely accurate.” 

“Nor add to it?” 

“Yes, There is something that I believe that I should add. 
Mrs. Ives was not aware of the fact that I returned to the 
cottage again that night.” 

If Lambert also was not aware of it, he gave no sign. “ For 
what purpose ? ” 

“‘T had no definite purpose—I did not wish to leave my wife 
alone in the cottage.” 

“ At what time did you return?” 

“Very shortly after I left Mrs. Ives at her home. I actually 
didn’t know what I was doing. I took the wrong turn in the 
back road and drove around for a bit before I got straightened 
out, but it couldn’t have been for very long.” 

“‘ How long did you stay ? ” 

“Until it began to get light ; I didn’t look at the time.” 

“You did not disturb the contents of the cottage in any 
way?” 

“No; I left everything exactly as it was.” 

“Nor remove anything ? ” 

** Nothing—nothing whatever.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bellamy. That will be all, unless Mr. 
Farr has any questions.” 

“ As a matter of fact, I have one or two questions,” remarked 
Mr. Farr, leisurely but grim. “ You, too, are highly resourceful, 
Mr. Bellamy, aren’t you?” 

“T should hardly say that I had proved myself so.” 

“Well, you can reassure yourself. That extra set of 
automobile tyres had to be accounted for, hadn’t they ?”’ 

“T should have accounted for them in any case.” 

“ Should you, indeed ? That’s very interesting, but hardly a - 
responsive answer to my question. I’ll be grateful if you don’t 
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make it necessary for me to pull you up on that again. Now, 
you say that you didn’t touch anything in the cottage ? ” 

“T said that I did not disturb anything.” 

“Oh, you touched something, did you ? ” ; 

ce Yes.’ 

“What ?” 

“J touched her hand.” 

“T see. You were looking for the rings ? ” 

“No. I didn’t think of the rings.” 

“* They were still there ? ” 

“Until you asked me this minute I had not thought of 
them. I do not believe that they were there.” 

“Mr. Bellamy, I put it to you that you returned to that 
cottage with the express purpose of removing those rings, the 
necklace, and any traces that you or Mrs. Ives may have left 
behind you in your previous flight ? ” 

“You are wrong; I did not return for any of those 
purposes.” ‘ 

“Then for what purpose ? ” 

“* Because I did not wish to leave my wife alone.” 

“You consider that a plausible explanation ? ” 

“Oh, no; simply a true one.” 

“ She was dead, wasn’t she? ” 

** She was dead.” 

* You knew that?” 

ce Wiese 

“You knew that you couldn’t do anything for her, didn’t 
you?” 

“I wasn’t sure.” The voice was as quiet as ever, but once 
more the ripple of the clenched teeth showed in the cheek. 
“« She was afraid of the dark.” 

Of the dark.t ”” 

“ Yes ; she was afraid to be alone in the dark.” 

“ She was dead, wasn’t she? ” 

“ Yes—yes, she was dead.” 

“ You ask us to believe that you spent hours in momentary 
danger of arrest for murder because a woman who was stone 
dead had been afraid of the dark when she was alive ? ” 
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“No. I don’t ask you to believe anything,” said Stephen 
Bellamy gently. “I was simply telling you what happened.” 

“You say that you didn’t touch anything else in the 
COLtage | 

** Nothing else.” 

“* How could you find your way about without a light ?” 

“J had a light ; I took the flashlight from my car.” 

“So that you could make a thorough search of the premises 
for anything that had been left behind ? ” 

“We had left nothing behind.” 

“ But you couldn’t have been sure of that, could you? A 
knife, perhaps ? A knife’s an easy thing to lose.” 

“We had no knife.” . 

Mr. Farr greeted this statement with an expression of 
profound scepticism. “‘ Now, before I ask you to step down, 
Mr. Bellamy, I want to make sure that you haven’t one final 
instalment to add for our benefit. That’s all that you have 
tostell us 7 

* Thatus-all.? 

SAOUTeore 

* Quite sure.” 

“This continued story that you have been presenting to 
us from day to day has reached its absolutely ultimate 
instalment ? ” 

“T have already said that I have nothing to add to my 
statement.” 

*“* And this is the same story that you were so sure that no 
twelve sane men in the world would believe, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes. It isn’t necessary to prove to me that I have been 
the fool of the world,” said Stephen Bellamy quietly. “I 
willingly admit it. My deepest regret is that my folly has 
involved Mrs. [ves, too.” 

“You have had no cause to revise your opinion as to the 
scepticism that your account of that night’s doings would 
arouse in any twelve sane men, have you ?” 

“Oh, yes, [ have had excellent reason completely to revise it.” 

The low, pleasant voice seemed to jar on the prosecutor as 
violently as a bomb. “ And what reason, may I ask ? ” 
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“At the time that I arrived at that conclusion I had 
naturally had no opportunity to hear Mrs. Ives on the witness 
stand. Now that I have, it seems absolutely impossible to me 
that anyone could fail to believe her.” 

“That must be extremely reassuring for you,” remarked 
Mr. Farr in a voice so heavily charged with irony that it 
came close to cracking under the strain. “‘ That will be all, 
thank you, Mr. Bellamy.” 

Mr. Lambert rose slowly to his feet. “‘ The defence rests,” 
he said. 


The red-headed girl watched them filing out through the 
door at the back without comment, and without comment she 
accepted the cake of chocolate and the large red apple. She 
consumed them in the same gloomy silence, broken only by 
an occasional furtive sniff and the application of a minute 
and inadequate handkerchief. 

“You promised me last night,” said the reporter accusingly, 
*“ that if I’d go home you’d stop crying and be reasonable and 
sensible and i 

‘““T’m not crying,” said the red-headed girl—“ not so that 
anybody would notice anything at all if they weren’t practically 
spying on me. It’s simply that I’m a little tired and not 
exactly cheerful.” 

“ Oh, it’s simply that, is it ? Would you like my handkerchief, 
too?” The red-headed girl accepted it ungratefully. 

“ The worst thing about a murder trial,” she said, “is that 
it practically ruins everybody’s life. It’s absolutely horrible. 
They’re all going along peacefully and quietly, and the first 
thing they know they’re jerked out of their homes and into 
the witness box, and things that they thought were safe and 
hidden and sacred are blazoned out in letters three inches tall 
in every paper in the... That poor little Platz thing, and 
that wretched Farwell man, and poor little Mrs. Ives with 
her runaway husband, and Orsini with his gaol sentence—it 
isn’t decent ! What have they done?” 

The reporter said, “‘ What, indeed ? ” in the tone of one who 
has not heard anything but the lasc three words. After a 
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moment he inquired thoughtfully, “ Have you ever thought 
about getting married ? ” 

The red-headed girl felt her heart miss two beats and then 
tace away like a wild thing. She said candidly, “ Oh, often— 
practically all the time. All nice girls do.” 

“Do they ?” inquired the reporter in a tone of genuine 
surprise. “ Men don’t—hardly ever.” He continued to look at 
her abstractedly for quite a long time before he added, “ Only 
about once in their lives.” 

He was looking at her still when the door behind the witness 
box opened. 


“Your Honour ”—the lines in Mr. Lambert’s face stood 
out relentlessly, but his voice was fresh and strong—“ gentlemen 
of the jury, it is not my intention to take a great amount of 
your time, in spite of the fact that there devolves on me as 
solemn a task as falls to the lot of any man—that of pleading 
with you for the precious gift of human life. I do not believe 
that the solemnity of that plea is enhanced by undue prolixity, 
by legal hairsplitting or by a confusion of issues essentially and 
profoundly simple. The evidence in the case has been intricate 
enough. I shall not presume to analyze it for you. It is your 
task, and yours alone, to scrutinize, weigh, and dispose of it. 
On the other hand, the case presents almost no legal intricacies ; 
any that are present will be expounded to you by Judge 
Carver when the time comes. 

“When all is said and all is done, gentlemen, it is a very 
simple question that you have to decide—as simple as it is 
grave and terrible. The question is this: Do you believe the 
story that Stephen Bellamy and Susan Ives have told you in 
this courtroom? Is their story of what happened on that 
dreadful night a reasonable, a convincing and an honest 
explanation as to how they became involved in the tragic 
series of events that has blown through their peaceful homes 
like a malignant whirlwind, wrecking all their dearest hopes 
and their dearest realities ? I believe that there can be but one 
answer to that question, and that not so long from now you 
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will have given that answer, and that every heart in this 
courtroom will be the lighter for having heard it. 

“‘ These two have told you precisely the same story. That 
Stephen Bellamy did not go quite to the end with it in the first 
instance is a circumstance that I deplore as deeply as any one 
of you, but I do not believe that you will hold it against him. 
He did not, remember, utter one syllable that was not strictly 
and accurately truthful. It had been agreed between them that 
if it were necessary to swerve one hairbreadth from the truth, 
they would not swerve that hairbreadth. 

“In persuading Mrs. Ives that her only safety lay in not 
admitting that she had been in the cottage that night, Mr. 
Bellamy made a grave mistake in judgment, but it was the 
mistake of a chivalrous and distraught soul, literally over- 
whelmed at the ghastly situation into which the two of them 
had been so incredibly precipitated. 

** As for Susan Ives, she was so shaken with horror to the very 
roots of her being—so stunned, so confused and confounded— 
that she was literally moving through a nightmare during the 
_ few days that preceded her arrest ; and, gentlemen, in a night- 
mare the best of us do not think with our accustomed clarity 
and cogency. She did what she was told to do, and she was 
told that it would make my task easier if I did not know that 
she had been near the cottage that night. That, alas, settled 
it for her once and for all. She has always sought to make 
my tasks easier. 

“ Stephen Bellamy undoubtedly remembered the old precept 
that it takes two to tell the truth—one to speak it and one to 
hear it. Possibly he believed that if there were two to speak 
it and twelve to hear it, it would be a more dangerous business. 
I do not agree with him. I believe that twelve attentive and 
intelligent listeners—as you have amply proved yourselves 
to be—make the best of all forums at which to present the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. That is 
my belief, that was my considered advice, and it is my 
profound conviction that before many hours have passed I 
shal] be justified of my belief. 
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“Perhaps you have guessed that my relations to Susan 
Ives are not the ordinary relations of counsel to client. Such, 
at any rate, is the case, and I do not shirk one of its implica- 
tions. There is no tie of blood between us, but I am bound to 
her by every other tie of affection and admiration. I can say 
that I believe she is as dear to me as any daughter,—dearer, 
perhaps, than any daughter, because she is what most men only 
dream that their daughter may be. For the first time in my lite 
I have offended her since I came to this court—offended her 
because she believed that I was more loyal to her welfare than 
her wishes. But she will forgive me even for that, because 
she knows that I am only a stupid old man who would give 
every hope that he has of happiness to see hers fulfilled, and 
who, when he pleads for her life to-day, is pleading for 
something infinitely dearer to him than his own. 

“Tf, later, you say to one another and to yourselves, ‘ The 
old man is prejudiced in her favour; we must take that into 
account,’ I say to you, ‘ And so you must—and so you must— 
well into account.’ I am prejudiced because I have known her 
since she was so small that she did not come to my knee; 
because I have watched her with unvarying wonder and 
devotion from the days that she used to cling to me, weeping, 
because her black kitten had hurt its paw, or radiant because 
there was a new daisy in her garden ; because I have watched 
her from those bright, joyous days to these dark and terrible 
ones, and never once have | found a trace of alloy in her gold. 
I have found united in her the traits we seek in many different 
forms—all the gallantry and honesty ofa little boy, all the gaiety 
and grace of.a little girl, all the loyalty and courage of a man, all 
the tenderness and beauty of a woman. If you think I am 
prejudiced in her favour you will be right, gentlemen. And if 
that fact prejudices me in your eyes, make the most of it. 

“Of Stephen Bellamy I will say only this: If I had a 
daughter I would ask nothing more of destiny than that such 
a man should seek her for his wife—and you may make the 
most of that, too. 

“On this subject I will not touch again, I promise. It is not 
part and parcel of the speech of counsel for the defence to the 
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jury in a murder trial to touch on his feeling toward his clients. 
I am grateful for the indulgence of both the Court and the 
prosecution in permitting me to dwell on them at some length. 
During the course of Mrs. Ives’s examination something as to 
our relation was inadvertently disclosed. In any case, I should 
have considered it my duty to inform you of it, as well as of 
every other fact in this case. I have now done so. 

“‘ A few days ago I said to you that Susan Ives was rich in 
many things. When I said that I was not thinking of money ; 
I was referring to things that are the treasured possessions, 
the precious heritage, of many a humble and modest soul. Love, 
peace, beauty, security, serenity, health—these the least of us 
may have. As I have said, I am pretty close to being an old 
man now, and in my time I have heard much talk of class 
feeling and class hatred. I have even been told that it is 
difficult to get justice for the rich from the poor or mercy for 
the poor from the rich. I believe both these statements to be 
equally vile and baseless slanders. 

“In this great country of which you and I are proud and 
privileged citizens, we are all rich—rich in opportunity and in 
liberty—and there is no room in our hearts for grudging envy, 
for warped malice. We do not say, ‘ This woman is rich; she 
has breeding ; she has intelligence and culture and position, 
therefore she is guilty.’ We do not say, ‘ This man is a graduate 
of one of our greatest universities. Five generations of his 
ancestors have owned land in this country, and have lived on 
it honourably and decently, gentlefolk of repute and power 
in their communities ; he is the possessor of a distinguished 
name and a distinguished record, therefore he is a murderer !” 
We do not say that. No; you and I and the man in the street 
say, ‘It is impossible that two people with this life behind 
them and a richer and finer one before them should stoop to 
so low and foul a weapon as an assassin’s knife and a coward’s 
blow in the dark.’ 

“* But even in the strictly material sense of wealth, Mrs. 
Ives is not a wealthy woman. I should like, in the simple 
interests of truth, to dispel the legend of a marble heart 
moving through marble halls that has been growing about her. 
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She has lived for several happy years in what you have heard 
described to you as a farm-house—a simple, unpretentious 
place that she made lovely with bright hangings and open fires 
and books and prints and flowers. If you had rung her doorbell 
before that fatal day in June, no powdered flunky would have 
opened it to you. It might have been opened by Mrs. Ives 
herself, or by Mr. Ives’s mother, or by a little maid in a neat 
dark frock and a white apron. Whoever had opened it to you, 
you would have found within a charming and friendly simplicity 
that might well cause you a little legitimate envy ; you would 
have found nothing more. 

“* Sue Ives had what all your wives have, I hope—flowers 
in her garden, babies in her nursery, sunshine in her windows. 
With these any woman is rich, and so was she. As for Stephen 
Bellamy, he had no more than any good clerk or mechanic— 
a little house, a little car, a little maid of all work to help his 
pretty wife. That much for the legend of pride and pomp and 
power and uncounted millions that has grown up about these 
two. In the public press this legend has flourished extrava- 
gantly ; it is of little concern to you or to any of us, save in so 
far as the preservation of truth is the concern of every one of us. 

“The story that you have heard from the lips of Mrs. Ives 
and Mr. Bellamy is a refutation of every charge that has’ been 
brought against them. It is a fearless, straightforward, circum- 
stantial and coherent account of their every action on the 
evening of that terrible and momentous night. Granted that 
every witness produced by the State here in order to confound 
and confuse them has spoken the absolute and exact truth— 
a somewhat extravagant claim, some of you may feel— 
granted even that, however, still you will find not one word 
of their testimony that is not perfectly consistent with the 
explanation of their actions that evening offered you by the 
defendants. 

“Not only does the State’s testimony not conflict with ours 
—it corroborates it. The overheard telephone conversation, 
the knife from the study, the stained flannel coat, the visit 
to Stephen Bellamy’s house, the tyre tracks in the mud outside 
the cottage, the finger-prints on the lamp within—there is the 
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State’s case, and there also, gentlemen, is ours. These sinister 
facts, impressive and terrible weapons in the State’s hands, 
ander the clear white light of truth become a very simple, 
reasonable and inevitable set of circumstances, fully explained 
and fully accounted for. The more squarely you look at them, 
the more harmless they become. I ask you to subject them to 
the most careful and severe scrutiny, entirely confident as to 
the result. 

“ The State will tell you, undoubtedly, that in spite of what 
you have heard, the fact remains that Susan Ives and Stephen 
Bellamy had the means, the motive, and the opportunity to 
commit this crime. It is our contention that they had nothing 
of the kind. No weapon has been traced to either of them; 
it would have been to all intents and purposes physically 
impossible for them to reach the gardener’s cottage, execute 
this murder and return to Stephen Bellamy’s house between the 
time that the gasoline vendor saw them leave Lakedale and the 
time that Orsini saw them arrive at Mr. Bellamy’s home—a 
scant forty minutes, according to the outside figures of their 
own witnesses ; not quite twenty-five according to ours. 

* But take the absolute substantiated forty-minute limit— 
from 9.1§ to 9.55. You are asked to believe that in that time 
they hurled themselves in a small rickety car over ten miles, 
possibly more, of unfamiliar roads in total darkness, took a 
rough dirt cut-off, groped their way through the back gates of 
the Thorne place to the little road that led to the cottage, got 
out, entered the cottage, became involved in a bitter and 
violent scene with Mimi Bellamy which culminated in her 
death by murder ; remained there long enough to map out a 
campaign which involved removing her jewels from her dead 
body, while fabricating an elaborate alibi—and also long 
enough to permit Mr. Thorne, who has arrived on the piazza, 
ample time to get well on his way ; came out, got back into the 
invisible automobile and arrived at Mr. Bellamy’s house, three 
miles away, at five minutes to ten. Gentlemen, does this seem 
to you credible ? I confess that it seems to me so incredible— 
so fantastically, so grotesquely incredible—that I am greatly 
inclined to offer you an apology for going into it at such 
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length. So much for the means, so much for the opportunity ; 
now for the motive. 

“ There, I think, we touch the weakest point in the State’s 
case against these two. That the State itself fully grasps its 
weakness, I submit, is adduced from the fact that not one 
witness they have put on the stand has been asked a single 
question that would tend to establish either of the motives 
ascribed to them by the State—widely differing motives, alike 
only in their monstrous absurdity. It is the State’s contention, 
if it still cleaves to the theory originally advanced, that 
Madeleine Bellamy was murdered by Susan Ives because she 
feared poverty, and that she was aided and abetted by Stephen 
Bellamy in this bloody business because he was crazed by 
jealousy. 

“IT ask you to consider these two propositions with more 
gravity and concentration than they actually merit, because on 
your acceptance or rejection of them depends your acceptance 
or rejection of the guilt of these two. You cannot dismiss them 
as too absurd for any earthly consideration. You cannot say, 
‘Oh, of course that wasn’t the reason they killed her, but 
that’s not our concern ; there may have been another reason 
that we don’t know anything about.’ No, fortunately for us, 
you cannot do that. 

“These, preposterous as they are, are the only motives 
suggested ; they are the least preposterous ones that the State 
could find to submit to you. If you are not able to accept them 
the State’s case crumbles to pieces before your eyes. If you 
look at it attentively for as much as thirty seconds, I believe 
that you will see it crumbling. What you are asked to believe is 
this : That for the most sordid, base, mercenary and calculating 
motives—the desire to protect her financial future from 
possible hazard—Susan Ives committed a cruel, wicked, and 
bloody murder. 

“ For two hours you listened to Susan Ives speaking to you 
from that witness box. If you can believe that she is sordid, 
base, calculating, mercenary, cruel, and bloody, I congratulate 
you. Such power of credulity emerges from the ranks of mere 
talent into those of sheer genius, 
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“Stephen Bellamy,-you are told, was her accomplice— 
driven stark, staring, raving mad by the most bestial, 
despicable, and cowardly form of jealousy. You have heard 
Stephen Bellamy, too, from that witness box, telling you of 
the anguish of despair that filled him when he thought that 
harm had befallen his beloved—if you can believe that he is 
despicable, cowardly, bestial, and mad, then undoubtedly you 
are still able to believe in a world tenanted by giants and 
fairies and ogres and witches and dragons. Not one of them 
would be so strange a phenomenon as the transformation of 
this adoring, chivalrous, and restrained gentleman into the 
base villain that you are asked to accept. 

“The State’s case, gentlemen! It crumbles, does it not ? 
{t crumbles before your eyes. Means, motives, opportunity— 
look at them steadily and clearly and they vanish into 
thin air. : 

“Tf means, motives, and opportunity constitute a basis for 
an accusation of murder, this trial might well end in several 
arrests that would be as fully justified as the arrests of Susan 
Ives and Stephen Bellamy. I make no such accusations ; I am 
strong and sure and safe enough in the proved innocence of 
these two to feel no need of summoning others to the bar of 
justice. That is neither my duty nor my desire, but it would 
be incompatible with the desire for abstract truth not to point 
out that far stronger hypothetical cases might be made out 
against several whose paths also have crossed the path of the 
ill-starred girl who died in that cottage. 

“We come as close to establishing as perfect an alibi as it 
is likely that innocent people, little suspecting that one will 
be called for, would be able to establish. What alibi had 
practically anyone who has appeared against these two for 
that night? The knife that Dr. Stanley described to you 
might have been one of various types—such a knife as might 
have been well discovered in a tool chest, in a kitchen drawer, 
in the equipment of a sportsman. 

“You have analyzed the motives ascribed to the defendants. 
I submit that, taken at random, three somewhat solider motives 
might be robbery or blackmail or drunken jealousy. When 
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one possible witness removes himself to Canada, when another 
takes his life—they are safely out of reach of our jurisdiction, 
but not beyond the scope of our speculations. I submit that 
these speculations are at least fruitful of interest. Abandoning 
them, however, I suggest to you that that girl; young, beautiful, 
fragile, and unprotected in that isolated cottage with jewels 
at her throat and on her fingers, was the natural prey of any 
nameless beast roving in the neighbourhood—one who had 
possibly stalked her from the time that she left her house, 
one who had possibly been prowling through the grounds of 
this deserted estate on some business, sinister or harmless. 
Ostensibly this was a case of murder for robbery ; it remains 
still the simplest and most natural explanation—too simple and 
too natural by half for a brilliant prosecutor, an ambitious 
police force, and frenzied public, all clamouring for a victim. 

“ Well, they have had their victims ; I hope that they do not 
sleep worse at night for the rest of their lives when they think 
of the victims that they selected. 

“‘'Two things the State has made no attempt to explain— 
who it was that stole the note from Patrick Ives’s study and 
who it was that laughed when Madeleine Bellamy screamed. 
Whoever took the note, it was not Susan Ives. She had no 
possible motive in denying having taken it ; she freely admitted 
that she searched the study for some proof of her husband’s 
duplicity, und she also admitted that Elliot Farwell had 
informed her that he believed her husband was meeting 
Madeleine Bellamy at the cottage that very night. The note, 
which we presume was making a rendezvous, would in no 
way have added to her previous information. Any one of six 
or eight servants or six or eight guests may have intercepted 
it ; whoever did so knew when and where Madeleine Bellamy 
was to be found that night. 

“The laugh is more baffling and disconcerting still; the 
State must find it mightily so. It will be instructive to see 
whether they are going to ask you to believe that it was 
Lttered by Stephen Bellamy as he saw his wife fall. In my 
opinion only a degenerate or a drunken monster would have 
chosen that moment for mirth. Possibly it is Mr. Farr’s 
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contention that he was both. Providentially, that is for you 
and not for him to decide. 

“The State has still another little matter to explain to your 
satisfaction. According to its theory, Stephen Bellamy and 
Susan Ives arrived at the scene of the crime in a car—in Mr. 
Bellamy’s car. The murderer of Madeleine Bellamy did not 
altive in a car—or at any rate, no car was visible two minutes 
later in that vicinity. There were no tyre tracks in the space 
behind the house, and the State’s own witnesses have proved 
that on both Stephen Bellamy’s visits his car was left squarely 
in front of the cottage door. If someone left an unlighted car 
parked somewhere down the main drive, as the State contends, 
it was not he. His car would have been clearly visible to any 
human being who approached the cottage. It will, as I say, 
be instructive to see how the State disposes of this vital fact. 

** J have touched on these matters because I have desired to 
make clear to you two or three factors that are absolutely 
incompatible with any theory that the State has advanced. If 
they are to be disposed of in the most remotely plausible 
fashion, some other theory must be evolved, and I believe that 
you will agree with me that it is rather late in the day to 
produce another theory. I have not touched on them—and I 
wish to make this perfectly clear—on the ground that they are 
in no way necessary to our defence. That defence is not 
dependent on such intriguing details as who took the note, or 
who laughed, or whether the murderer approached his goal on 
foot or in a car. The defence that I advance is simple and 
straightforward and independent of any other circumstances. 

“ Of all the things that I have said to you, there is only one 
that I hold it essential that you carry in the very core of your 
memory when you leave this room on as solemn an errand as 
falls to the lot of any man. This only: That the sole defence 
that I plead for Stephen Bellamy and Susan Ives is that they 
are innocent—as entirely and unequivocally innocent as any 
man of you in whose hands rests their fate ; that this foul and 
brutal murder was against their every wish, hope, or desire ; 
that it is to them as ghastly, as incredible, and as mysterious 
as it is to you. That and that only is their defence. 
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“Tt is not my task, as you know—as in time Judge Carver 
will tell you—to prove them innocent. It is the State’s to prove 
them guilty. A heavy task they will find it, I most truly believe. 
But I would have you find them something more than not 
guilty. That is the verdict that you may render with your lips, 
but with your hearts I ask you to render another more generous 
and ungrudging. ‘Innocent ’--a lovely, valiant, and fearless 
word, a word untainted by suspicion or malice. A verdict 
that has no place in any court, but I believe that all who 
hear your lips pronounce ‘ Not guilty’ will read it in your 
eyes. I pray that they may. 

“I said to you that when you left this room you would be 
bound on the most solemn of all errands, I say to you now that 
when you return you may well be bound on the most beautiful 
one imaginable—you will return in order to give life to two 
who have stood in the shadow of death. Life! 

** You cannot give back to Susan Ives something that she has 
lost—a golden faith and carefree security, a confidence in this 
world and all its works. You cannot give back to Stephen 
Bellamy the dead girl who was his treasure and delight, about 
whose bright head clustered all his dreams. You cannot give 
back to them much that made life sweetest, but, gentlemen, you 
can give them life. You can restore to them the good earth, the 
clean air, the laughter of children, the hands of love, starlight 
and firelight and sunlight and moonlight—and brightest of 
all, the light of home shining through windows long dark. All 
these things you hold in your hands. All these things are 
yours to give. Gentlemen, I find it in my heart to envy you 
greatly that privilege, to covet greatly that opportunity.” 

He sat down, slowly and heavily, and through the room there 
ran an eager murmur of confidence and ease, a swift slackening 
of tension, a shifting of suspense. And as though in answer to 
it, Farr was on his feet. He stood silent for a moment, his 
hands clasped over the back of the chair before him, his eyes, 
brilliantly inscrutable, sweeping the upturned faces before him. 
When he lifted his voice, the familiar clang was muted: 

“ Your Honour, gentlemen, when my distinguished adversary 
rose to address you an hour or so ago, he assured you that he 
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was about to take very little of your time. We would none 
of us grudge him one moment that he has subsequently taken. 
He is waging a grim and desperate battle, and moments and 
even hours seem infinitesimal weapons to interpose between 
those two whose defence is entrusted to him, and who stand 
this day in peril of their lives on the awfr] brink of eternity 
itself. 

“The plea that has been made to you is as eloquent and 
Moving a cne as you will hear in many a long day; it is my 
misfortune that the one that I am about to make must follow 
hard on its heels, and will necessarily be shorn of both 
eloquence and emotion. It will be the shorter for lack of them, 
but not the better. What I lack in oratory I shall endeavour to 
supply in facts : facts too cold, hard, and grim to make pleasant 
hearing—still, facts. It is my unwelcome duty to place them 
before you ; I shall not shrink from it. It will not be necessary 
for me to elaborate on them. They will speak for themselves 
more eloquently than I could ever hope to do, and I propose 
to let them do so. 

** Before I marshal them before you, I will dispose as briefly 
as possible of two or three issues that Mr. Lambert has seen 
fit to raise in his speech to you. First, as to the wealth of Mrs. 
Ives. I cannot see that the fact that she is wealthy is in any 
way a vital issue in this case, but Mr. Lambert evidently 
considered it sufficiently important to dwell on at considerable 
length. He managed very skilfully to place before yov. the 
picture of a modest little farmhouse with roses clambering over 
a cottage gate, presided over by an even more modest 
chatelaine. Very idyllic and utterly and absolutely misleading. 

“The little farmhouse is a mansion of some twenty-odd 
rooms, the roses grow in a sunken garden as large as a small 
park; not many cottages boast a swimming pool, a tennis 
court, a bowling green and a garage for five cars—but Mrs. 
Ives’s cottage took these simple improvements as a matter of 
course. Mr. Lambert drew your attention to the fact that if 
you had rung a door-bell the lady herself might have hastened 
to welcome your summons, and, he implies, to welcome you 
in to see how simply she lived. 
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* T doubt profoundly whether Mrs. Ives ever opened her door 
in her life unless she was intending to pass through it, and I 
doubt even more profoundly whether you would ever have been 
requested to cross the threshold of her home. Mr. Lambert did 
admit that the bell might have been answered by a little maid, 
but he failed to specify which one of the five little maids it 
might have been. He added, in an even more lyric vein, that 
Susan Ives had no more than any of your wives—no more than 
roses in her garden, sunlight in her windows, babies in her 
nursery. I confess myself somewhat taken aback. Are your 
wives the possessors of an acre of roses, a hundred windows to 
let in sunshine, a day and night nursery for your babies to play 
in, with a governess in still a third room to supervise their 
play ? If such is the case, you are fortunate indeec, 

“As for Stephen Bellamy, Mr. Lambert has assured you 
that any mechanic in the land was as well off as he. Well, 
possibly. The mechanics that I know don’t have maids to help 
their pretty wives, and gardeners to sleep over their pretty 
garages, but perhaps the ones that you know do. 

“So much for the wealth of the defendants. I said at the 
outset that it was a matter of no great importance, and in one 
sense it is not ; in a deeper sense, it is of the greatest possible 
significance. Not that Susan Ives was, in the strictest sense of 
the word, a wealthy woman, but because of the alchemy that 
had been wrought in her by the sinister magic of what we may 
call the golden touch, ° 

“You all know the legend of Midas, I am sure—the tale of 
that unhappy king who wished that every object that his 
fingers rested on might turn to gold, and whose fingers strayed 
one day to his little daughter’s hair and transformed her into 
a small statue—beautiful, shining, brilliant, but cold and hard 
and inhuman as metal itself. Long ago Curtiss Thorne’s fingers 
must have rested on his little daughter’s hair, and what he 
made of his child then the woman is to-day. The product of 
pride, of power, of privilege, of riches—Susan Ives, proud, 
powerful, privileged, and rich—the golden girl, a charming 
object of luxury in the proper surrounding, a_ useless 
encumbrance out of them. 
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“No one knew this better than the golden girl herself-—she 
had had bitter cause to know it, remember ; and on that fatal 
summer afternoon in June a drunken breath set the pedestal 
rocking beneath her feet. She moved swiftly down from that 
pedestal, with the firm intention of making it steady for all 
time. It is not the gold that we hold in our hands that is a 
menace and a curse, gentlemen—not the shining counters 
that we may change for joy and beauty and health and mercy 
—it is the cold metal that has grown into our hearts. I hold 
no brief against wealth itself. I hold a brief against the 
product of the Midas touch, 

“Mr. Lambert next introduced to you most skilfully a very 
dangerous theme—the theme of the deep personal interest that 
he takes in both defendants, more especially in Susan Ives. The 
sincerity of his devotion to her it is impossible to doubt. I for 
one am very far from doubting it. He loved the little girl before 
the fingers of Midas had rested heavy on her hair; he sees 
before him still only those bright curls of childhood clustering 
about an untarnished brow. Many of you who have daughters 
felt tears sting in your eyes when he told you that he loved her 
as his daughter—I, who have none, felt the sting myself, 

“ But, gentlemen, I ask you only this : Are you, in all truth 
and fairness, the most unbiassed judges of your daughter’s 
characters ? Would you credit the word of an archangel! 
straight from heaven who told you that your daughter was a 
murderess, if that daughter denied it ? Never—never, in God’s 
world, and you know it ! If, in your hearts, you say to yourself, 
‘He has known Susan Ives and loved her for many years ; he 
loves her still, so she must be all he thinks,’ then Mr. Lambert’s 
warm eloquence will have accomplished its purpose and my 
cold logic will have failed. 

“ But I ask you, gentlemen, to use your heads and not your 
hearts. I ask you to discount heavily not Mr. Lambert’s 
sincerity, nor his affection, nor his eloquence, but his judgment 
and his credulity. Platitudes are generally the oldest and 
profoundest of truths; one of the most ancient and most 
profound of all is the axiom that Love is blind. 

“So much for two general challenges that it has been my 
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duty to meet ; the more specific ones of the note, the car, and 
the faugh, [ will deal with in their proper places. We are now 
through with generalizations and down to facts. 

“These fall into two categories—the first including the 
events leading up to and precipitating the crime, the second 
dealing with the execution of the crime itself. 

“‘T propose to deal with them in their logical sequence. In 
the first category comes the prime factor in this case—motive. 
Mr. Lambert has told you that that is the weakest factor in the 
State’s case ; I tell you that it is the strongest. There has never 
come under my observation a more perfect example of an 
overwhelming motive springing from the very foundation of 
motivation—from character itself. 

“I want you to get this perfectly straight ; it is of the most 
vital importance. ‘There is never any convincing motive for 
murder, in that that implies an explanation that would seem 
plausible to the sane and well-balanced mind. There is some- 
thing in any such mind that recoils in loathing and amazement 
that such a solution of any problem should seem possible. It 
makes no difference whether murder is committed—as it has 
been committed—for a million dollars or for five—in revenge 
for a nagging word or for bestial cruelty—for a quarrel over a 
pair of dice or over a pair of dark eyes—to us it seems equally 
abhorrent, grotesque, and incredible. And so it is. But in some 
few cases we are able to study the deep springs in which this 
monster lurks, and this is one of them. 

“I ask you to concentrate now on what you have learned as 
to the character of Susan Ives, from her own lips and from 
the lips of others—the undisputed evidence that has been put 
before you. Forget for a momex* that she is small and slight, 
sweet-voiced, clear-eyed—a lady. ook within. 

“ From the time that we first see her, on the very threshold 
of girlhood, to the time that you have seen her with your own 
eyes here, she has shown a character that is perfectly consistent 
—a character that is as resolute, as lawless, and as ruthless as 
you would find in any hardened criminal in this land. At the 
first touch of constraint or opposition she is metamorphosed into 
a dangerous machine, and woe to the one that stands in its way. 
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“ Seven years ago, over the bitter opposition of her adoring 
father, she decided to marry the man who had previously 
been Madeleine Bellamy’s lover, and who had, deservedly or 
undeservedly, somewhat of the reputation of the village scamp 
and ne’er-do-well. Her marriage to him broke her father’s 
heart. Shortly thereafter the old man died, and so bitter, 
relentless, and unforgiving is the heart of this daughter, whom 
he had longed to cherish and protect, that not once since she 
left it in pride and anger has she set foot within the boundaries 
of her childhood’s home. 

“‘ She returned, however, at the first opportunity to Rose- 
mont ; the arrogance that consumed her like a flame made it 
essential that she should be triumphantly re-established on the 
grounds of her first defeat. And the triumph was a rich and 
intoxicating one. Wealthy, courted, admired, surrounded by 
a chorus of industrious flatterers, no wonder that she became 
obsessed with a sense of her power and importance. She was, 
in fact, undisputed queen of the little domain in which she 
lived, and her throne seemed far more secure than most. 

“‘ She was not precisely a benevolent monarch ; poor little 
Kathleen Page and Melanie Cordier have testified to that, but 
then they had made the dangerous error of murmuring protests 
at the rule. A little judicious browbeating and starvation 
reduced them to the proper state of subjection, and all was 
well once more. Graciousness and generosity itself to all who 
bent the knee at the proper angle, as her mother-in-law and 
maid have testified, still, it required the merest flicker of 
insubordination to set the steel fingers twitching beneath the 
velvet glove. 

¢“ Nothing more than fugitive rebellions had penetrated this 
absolute monarchy, however, up to that bright summer 
afternoon when news reached its sovereign that there was an 
aspirant to the throne—a powerful pretender—an actual 
usurper, with the keys to the castle itself in her hand. The 
blood of Elizabeth of England, of Catherine of Russia, of 
Lucrezia of Italy rose in the veins of this other spoiled child 
to meet that challenge. And, gentlemen, we know too well the 
tate that befell those rash and lovely pretenders of old. 
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“ Enough of metaphor. From the moment that Susan Ives 
knew that the beautiful daughter of the village dressmaker 
was trespassing on her property, Madeleine Bellamy was 
doomed. 

‘So much for the motive. Now for the means. We will take 
Susan Ives’s own account of that evening—the account that 
was finally wrung from her when she found, to her terror and 
despair, that the State had in its hands evidence absolutely 
damning and conclusive. The telephone call, Orsini’s vigil at 
the window, the tyre tracks, the finger-prints—all these 
successive blows brought successive changes in the fabric that 
the defendants were weaving for your benefit. 

“ It became evident early in the trial that their original tale 
of absolute innocence and ignorance would not bear inspection 
one minute, but they continued industriously to cut their cloth 
to fit our case until they were confronted with two or three 
little marks on the base of a lamp. Then, and then only, they 
saw the hopelessness of their plight, discarded the whole 
wretched, patched, tattered stuff, and tried frantically to 
replace it by a fabric bearing at least the outer pattern of 
candour. What candour under those circumstances is worth 
is for you to decide. 

“Mr. Lambert assures you that they had both decided to 
stop short of perjury. If the conclusion of Stephen Bellamy’s 
first story on that stand was not in fact black perjury, whatever 
it may have been technically, is again for you to decide. I have 
little doubt of that decision. 

** But in Mrs. Ives’s account of that evening’s doings, you 
have the outward and visible sign of truth, if not the inward 
and spiritual state. The story that she finally told you I believe 
to be substantially correct as far as outward events go—up to 
the point where she entered the cottage door. From then on 
I believe it to be the sheerest fabrication. Let us follow it to 
that point. 

“From the moment that Elliot Farwell informed her that 
Mimi Bellamy was carrying on an intrigue with her husband, 
her every act is a revelation. It is no pleasant task to inspect 
from then on the conduct of this loyal, gentle, generous and 
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controlled spirit, but let us set ourselves to it. She has heard 
that her reign is threatened—what does she do? 

“‘ She returns to her home, concealing the rage and terror 
working in her like a poison under a flow of laughter and 
chatter—and cocktails. Susan Ives is a lawless individual, 
gentlemen—the law was made for humbler spirits than hers. In 
her house, in this court, in that darkened cottage, she has shown 
vou unhesitatingly her defiance and contempt of any law made 
by man—and of one made by God. 

“ She is not as yet quite sure that Farwell has told her the 
truth ; there is too much arrogance in her to believe that danger 
actually threatens her from that direction—but under the 
smiling mask, behind the clenched teeth, the poison is working. 
She goes to the hall to bid Farwell good-bye and to warn him 
not to give her knowledge of the intrigue away—perhaps 
already a prophetic sense of her share in this dreadful business 
is formulating. And while she is speaking to him she sees in the 
mirror Melanie Cordier, placing the note in the book. It is the 
work of a minute to step into the study after Melanie has left, 
abstract the note, master the contents, and return to the living 
room, her guests, and Patrick. On the way back, she stopped in 
the hall long enough to eavesdrop and get her cue. With that 
cue as to the prospective poker game in her possession, her 
course was already clear. She went up to Patrick Ives with a 
lie on her lips and a blacker one in her heart, and told him that 
she was going to the movies that night with the Conroys. 

“‘ She then followed him again into the hall to spy on him 
while he counted the bonds ; she followed him back to the study 
after dinner to spy on him again, to see where he put them ; 
she got rid of him with a lie, broke into his desk, confirmed her 
worst suspicions, and decided definitely on a course of action. 
A telephone message to Stephen Bellamy, another lie from 
the foot of the stairs to her unsuspecting husband, and she 
was on her way. 

‘“‘ Before she reached the gate, something went wrong, and 
she returned to the house—possibly for the reason that she 
gave you, possibly for another. At any rate, within a minute 
or so she was at her old task of eavesdropping and spying, and 
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a minute or so later than that Patrick Ives was safely locked up 
well out of the running when it came to protecting the foolish 
girl at the cottage or the maddened one on her way there. Susan 
Ives had successfully disposed of the greatest menace to the 
execution of her scheme. Perhaps fuel was added to the flame by 
what she heard from the room off the day nursery; perhaps she 
heard nothing at all and merely wanted to get Patrick out of the 
way. Itis a matter of no great importance. She had accomplished 
her purpose and was on herway again, to meet Stephen Bellamy. 

“ Ttis the State’s contention that she went to that rendezvous 
with a knife in her pocket and murder in her heart, Patrick 
Ives has told you that the knife that the State put in evidence 
was not out of his possession that evening; it is for you to 
decide whether you believe him or not. But which knife struck 
the blow is of no great importance either. The knife that 
murdered Madeleine Bellamy was, as you have been told, a 
perfectly ordinary knife—such a knife as might be found in 
any of your homes—in the kitchen, in the pantry, in the tool 
chest. From any of these places Susan Ives might have 
procured one, cleansed it and replaced it. We need not let 
which one she actually procured give us great concern. 

“Susan Ives herself has touched very briefly on that drive 
with Stephen Bellamy through the quiet, starlit summer night ; 
she merely confirms Stephen Bellamy’s account, which is 
meither very coherent nor very convincing. The gist of it was 
that Sue Ives was occupied in proving Mimi’s guilt and he with 
denying it. Some such conversation may well have taken place. 

“The part that Stephen Bellamy played in the actual 
commission of this murder is a more enigmatic one than that 
of Susan Ives, if not less sinister. From the outset, it must have 
been perfectly clear to Mrs. Ives’s exceptionally shrewd mind 
that, if she did not want Stephen Bellamy at her heels as an 
avenging husband, she must lure him into the role of an 
accomplice. This, by means best known to herself, she 
accomplished, We have it on Stephen Bellamy’s own word 
that he entered that little room with her and left it with her, 
and we know that he sits beside her in this dock because they 
have elected to hang or go free together. 
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“ Now as to what Mr. Lambert is pleased to refer to as 
their alibi, and then I have done. 

“* Of course, they have neither of them the shred of an alibi. 
Accepting the fact that they left the gas station shortly after 
nine and reached Stephen Bellamy’s at about ten, they would 
have had ample time to reach the Thorne place by the River 
Road, confront the waiting girl with the intercepted note, 
murder her, make good their escape, and return to Bellamy’s by 
ten o’clock. Later, Bellamy returns to the cottage alone to get 
the jewels, in order to give colour to the appearance of robbery 
and to remove any traces of the crime that they may have left 
behind them. Possibly it was then that he brought the lamp 
from the hall and smashed it at the dead girl’s feet. By then 
they had had time to work out a story in the remote possibility 
of their eventual discovery pretty thoroughly. At any rate, he 
took Susan Ives home and returned alone. I repeat, they have 
no alibi. 

* ¢ Well, what of the laugh ?’ you say. ‘ What of the car that 
was not there ?? To which IJ echo, ‘ What of them, indeed ?’ 

“ Gentlemen, just stop to think for one minute. Who heard 
that laugh ? Who failed to see that automobile ? Who fixed the 
hour for this murder at the moment that would come closest to 
establishing an alibi for these two ? Why, the brother of Susan 
Ives—the loving, the devoted, the adoring brother, who stood 
up here in this room and told you that he would do anything 


short of murder to protect his sister ra 
Lambert was on his feet, his eyes goggling in an ashen coun- 
tenance. “ He said nothing of the kind! Your Honour~—” 


“ He did not say that he would not commit murder ? ” 

“He did not say that he would do anything short of it. 
Of all the 3 

“ Then my memory is at fault,” remarked Mr. Farr blandly. 
“ Tt was certainly my impression that such was the substance of 
his remarks. If it gives offence I withdraw it, and state simply 
that the person who has fixed the hour of the murder for you is 
Mrs. Patrick Ives’s brother, Mr. Douglas Thorne. There is not 
a shred of evidence save his as to the moment at which the 
murder took place—not a shred. You are entirely at liberty to 
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drawyour own conclusions from that. If you decide that he was 
telling the absolute truth, I will concede even that possibility. 

“Mr, Thorne simply tells you that at about nine-thirty on 
the evening of the nineteenth of June he heard a woman scream 
and a man laugh somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
gardener’s cottage at Orchards. He adds that at the time he 
attached no particular importance to it, as he thought that it 
may have been young people sky-larking in the neighbourhood 
—and he may have been perfectly right. It no more establishes 
the hour of Madeleine Bellamy’s murder than it establishes 
the hour of the deluge. 

“Tt is, in fact, perfectly possible that the murder took place 
after ten o’clock, after the visit to the Bellamy home and the 
alleged search along the road to the Conroys. Only one thing 
is certain: If it was nine-thirty when Mr. Thorne walked up 
those cottage steps, and if at that time there was no car in 
sight, then the hour of the murder was not nine-thirty. It 
may have been before that hour, it may have been after it. 
It was not then. 

“So much for Mr. Lambert’s trump cards, the laugh and the 
car. There remains the theft of the note, which he claims Mrs. 
Ives had no interest in denying. Of course she had every 
interest in denying it. If she admitted that she had found the 
note, then she would be forced to admit to the jury that she 
knew positively that Mimi was waiting in the cottage, and 
that did not fit in with her story at all. So she simply denies 
that she took it. And there goes their last trump. 

“ Stripped of glamour, of emotion, of eloquence, it is the 
barest, the simplest, the most appallingly obvious of cases, you 
see. There is not one single link in the chain missing—not one. 

““ Unless someone came to you here and said, ‘ I saw the knife 
in Susan Ives’s hand, I saw it rise, I saw it fall, I heard the 
crash of that girl’s body and saw the white lace of her frock 
turn red ’—unless you heard that with your own ears, you could 
not have a clearer picture of what happened in that room. Not 
once in a thousand murder cases is there an eye-witness to the 
crime. Not once in five hundred is there forged so strong a 
chain of evidence as now lies before you. 
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“There was only one person in all the world to whom the 
death of Madeleine Bellamy was a vital, urgent, and imperative 
necessity. The woman to whom it was all of this—and more, 
far more, since words are poor substitutes for passions—has 
told you with her own lips that at ten o’clock on that night she 
stood over the body of that slain girl and saw her eyes wide in 
the dreadful and unseeing stare of death. When Susan Ives told 
you that, she told you the truth; and she told you the truth 
again when she said that when you knew that she had stood 
there, she did not believe that it would be possible for you to 
credit that the one fact had no connection with the other. 
Nor do I believe it, gentlemen—nor do I believe it. 

“ By her side, in that room, stood Stephen Bellamy. By his 
own confession it was he who closed the eyes of that slain girl, 
he who touched her hand. By his own confession he has told 
you that he did not believe it possible that you would credit that 
he stood there at that time and yet had no knowledge of her 
death. Nor do I believe it, gentlemen—nor do I believe it. 

‘Mr. Lambert has told you that to him has fallen the most 
solemn task that can fall to the lot of any man—that of 
pleading for the gift of human life. There is a still more solemn 
task, I believe, and that task has fallen to me. I must ask you 
not for life but for death. 

“The law does not exact the penalty of a life for a life in 
the spirit of vengeance or of malice. It asks it because the flame 
of human life is so sacred a thing that it is the business of the law 
to see that no hand, however powerful, shall be blasphemously 
lifted to extinguish that flame. It is in order that your wives 
and daughters and sisters may sleep sweet and safe at night 
that I stand before you now and tell you that because they 
lifted that hand, the lives of Stephen Bellamy and Susan Ives 
are forfeit. 

“‘ These two believed that behind the bulwarks of power, of 
privilege, of wealth, and of position, they were safe. They were 
not safe ; they have discovered that. And if those barriers can 
protect them now, if still behind them they can find shelter and 
security and a wall to shield them as they creep back to their 
ruined hearthstones, then I say to you that the majesty of the 
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law is a mockery and the sacredness of human life is a mockery, 
and the death penalty in this great State is a mockery. 

“ There was never in this State a more wicked, brutal, and 
cold-blooded murder than that of Madeleine Bellamy. For 
Susan Ives and Stephen Bellamy,the two who now stand 
before you accused of that murder, I ask, with all solemnity 
and fully aware of the tragic duty that I impose on each one 
of you, the verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree. If 
you can find it in your hearts, in your souls, or your consciences 
to render any other verdict, you are more fortunate than I 
believe you to be.” 

In the hushed silence that followed his voice, all eyes turned 
to the twelve who sat there unmoving, their drawn, pale faces, 
tired-eyed and tight-lipped, turned toward the merciless flame 
that burned behind the prosecutor’s white face. 

The red-headed girl asked in a desolate small voice that 
sounded very far away, “Is it all over now? Are they going now?” 

“ No—wait a moment; there’s the judge’s charge. Here, 
what’s Lambert doing?” 

He was on his feet, swaying a little, his voice hardly audible. 

* Your Honour, a note has been handed to me this moment. 
It is written on the card of the principal of the Eastern High 
School, Mr. Randolph Phipps.” 

“What are the contents of this note ? ” 

Lambert settled his glasses on his nose with a shaken hand. 
“It says—it says: 


“My pear Mr. LaMBertT: 

“ Before this case goes to the jury, I consider it my duty to 
lay before them some knowledge of the most vital importance 
that is in my possession, and that for personal reasons I have 
withheld up to the present time, in the hope that events would 
render it unnecessary for me to take the stand. Such has 
unfortunately not been the case, and I therefore put myself 
at your disposal. Will you tell me what my next step should 
be? The facts are such as make it imperative that I should 
be permnitted to speak. 

* RanDo.tPH Purpps.” 
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Judge Carver said slowly, “ May I see the note ? ” Lambert 
handed it up in those shaking fingers. “Thank you. A most 
extraordinary performance,” commented the judge dis- 
passionately. After a moment he said more dispassionately 
still : 

“ The Court was about to adjourn in any case until to-morrow 
morning. It does not care to deliver its charge to the jury at 
this late hour of the day, and we will therefore convene again 
at ten to-morrow. In the meantime the Court will take the 
note under advisement. See that Mr. Phipps is present in the 
morning. Court is dismissed.” 

“J don’t believe chat I’ll be here in the morning,” said the 
red-headed girl in that same small monotone. 

“Not be here?” The reporter’s voice was a howl of 
incredulity. “ Not be here, you little idiot ? Did you hear 
what Lambert read off that -card? ” 

“ J don’t think that I'll live till morning,” said the red-headed 
girl. 

The seventh day of the Bellamy trial was over. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE red-headed girl had not realized how tired she was 
until she heard Ben Potts’s voice. He stood there as 
straight as ever, but where were the clear bugle tones 

that summoned the good burghers of Redfield morning after 
morning ? A faint, a lamentable, echo of his impressive “ Hear 
ye! Hear ye!” rang out feebly, and the red-headed girl 
slumped back disspiritedly in her chair, consumed with 
fatigue as with a fever. 

“ Sleep well ? ” inquired the reporter with amiable anxiety. 

The red-headed girl turned on him eyes heavy with scorn. 
“Sleep ?” she repeated acidly. “ What’s that?” 

Judge Carver looked as weary as Ben Potts sounded, and 
the indefatigable Mr. Farr looked blanched and bitten to the 
bone with something deeper than fatigue. Only Mr. Lambert 
looked haler and heartier than he had for several intermirable 
days ; and the faces of Stephen Bellamy and Susan Ives were 
as pale, as controlled, and as tranquil as ever. 

Judge Carver let his gavel fall heavily. “The Court has 
given careful consideration as to the advisability of admitting 
the evidence in question last night, and has decided that it may 
be admitted. Mr. Lambert!” Mr. Lambert bounded joyfully 
forward. “Is the Court correct in understanding that Mr. 
Phipps is your witness ? ” 

“* Quite correct, Your Honour.” | 

* Let him be called.” 

“Mr. Randolph Phipps!” 

The principal of Eastern High School was a tall man; there 
was dignity in the way he held his head and moved his long, 
loose limbs, but all the dignity in the world could not still 
the nervous tremor of his hands or school the too sensitive 
mouth to rigidity. Under straight, heavy brows, the eyes > 
a dreamer startled from deep sleep looked out in amazement 
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at a strange world ; the sweep of dark hair above the wide brow 
came perilously close to being Byronic ; only the height of his 
cheek bones and the width of his mouth saved him from 
suggesting a matinée idol of some previous era. He might have 
been thirty-five, or forty, or forty-five. His eyes were eighteen. 

“Mr. Phipps, it is the understanding of this Court that you 
have a communication to make of peculiar importance. You 
understand that in making that statement you will, of course, 
be subject to the usual course of direct and cross-examination?” 

“T understand that—yes.” 

“Very well. You may proceed with the examination, Mr 
Lambert.” 

‘Mr. Phipps, where were you on the night of the nineteenth 
of June?” 

“On the night of the nineteenth of June,” said Mr. Phipps, 
in the clear, carrying voice of one not unaccustomed to public 
speaking, “I spent about three hours on the Thorne estate at 
Orchards. Some things occurred during that time that I feel 
it my duty to make known to the jury in this case.” 

“What were you doing on the Thorne place ? ” 

“TI suppose that I was doing what is technically known as 
trespassing. It did not occur to me at the time that it was a 
very serious offence, as I knew the place to be uninhabited— 
still, I suppose that I was perfectly aware that I had no 
business there.” 

“You had no especial purpose in going there ? ” 

“Oh, yes; I went there because I had selected it as a 
pleasant place for a picnic supper.” 

“You were alone?” 

“ No—no, I was not alone.” Mr. Phipps suddenly looked 
forty-five and very tired. 

“Other people were accompanying you on this—this 
excursion ?” 

“One other person.” 

“Who was this other perso. 

“A friend of mine—a young lady.” 

“What was the name of this young woman? ” 

“Ts it necessary to give her name ? I hope—I hope with all 
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my heart—that that will not be necessary.” The low, urgent, 
unhappy voice stumbled in its intensity. “ My companion was 
quite a young girl. We both realize now that we committed 
a grave indiscretion, but I shall never forgive myself if my 
criminal stupidity has involved her.” 

“JT am afraid that we shall have to have her name.” ‘ 

“ T am a married man,” said Mr. Phipps, in a clear voice that 
did not stumble. “‘I am placing this information before the 
Court at no small sacrifice to myself. It seems to me to place 
too heavy a penalty on my decision to come forward at this 
moment if you ask me to involve another by so doing. The 
girl who was with me that evening was one of my pupils; 
she is at present engaged to a young man to whom she is 
entirely devoted ; publicity of the type that this means is in 
every way abhorrent to her. I request most urgently that she 
shall not be exposed to it. 

“Mr. Phipps,” said Judge Carver gravely, “ you have been 
permitted to take the stand at your own request. It is highly 
desirable that any information, of the importance that you 
have implied that in your possession to be, should be as fully 
corroborated as possible. It is therefore essential that we should 
have the name of this young woman.” 

“ Her name is Sally Dunne,” said Mr. Phipps. 

“Is she also prepared to take the stand ? ” 

“She is prepared to do whatever is essential to prevent a 
miscarriage of justice. She is naturally extremely reluctant to 
take the stand.” 

‘Is shenm court p07 

SOE bis... 

** Miss Dunne will be good enough not to leave the courtroom 
without the Court’s permission. You may proceed, Mr. Phipps.” 

“We arrived at Orchards at a little after eight,” said Mr. 
Phipps. “ Miss Dunne took the half-past-seven ’bus from 
Rosemont, left it a short distance beyond Orchards, and walked 
back to the spot where I had arranged to meet her, just inside 
the gate. We did not arrive together, as I was apprehensive 
that it might cause a certain amount of gossip if we were 
seen together.” 
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“Miss Dunne had on several occasions commented on the 
beauty of the place and expressed a desire to see it more 
thoroughly, and it was in order to gratify that desire that the 
purty was planned. As I say, we met at the gate and walked on 
ap the drive past the lodge and the little driveway that leads 
to the gardener’s cottage to a small summerhouse, about five 
hundred feet beyond the cottage itself. It contained a little 
furniture—a table and some chairs and benches—and it was 
there that we decided to have our supper. Miss Dunne had 
brought a luncheon box with her containing fruit and sand- 
wiches, and we spread it on the table and began to eat. 
Neither of us was particularly hungry, however, and we 
decided to keep what remained of the food—about half the 
contents of the box, I think—in case we wanted it later, and 
to do some reading before it got too dark to see. I had brought 
with me the Jdylls of the King, with the intention of reading 
it aloud.” 

“The book is of no importance, Mr. Phipps.” 

“No,” said Mr. Phipps, in a tone of slight surprise. “ No, 
I suppose not. You are probably quite right. Well, in any case, 
we read for quite a while, until it began to get too dark to see, 
and after that we sat there conversing.” 

The fluent voice with its slightly meticulous pronunciation 
paused, and Lambert moved impatiently. “And then, Mr. 
Phipps ? ” 

“Yes. I was trying to recollect precisely what it was that 
caused us to move from the summerhouse. I think that it was 
Miss Dunne who suggested that it was rather close and stufly 
there, because of the fact that the structure was smothered in 
vines ; she asked if there wasn’t somewhere cooler that we could 
go to sit. I said: ‘ There’s the gardener’s cottage. We might 
try the verandah there.’ You could just see the roof of it through 
the trees. I pointed it out to her, and we started ———” 

“You were familiar with the layout of the estate ?” 

“Oh, quite. That was one of the principal reasons why we 
had gone there. I had once done some tutoring in Latin and 
physics with Mr. Thorne’s younger son Charles—the one who 
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was billed in the war. We had been in the habit of using the 
summerhouse, which was his old playhouse, as a schoolroom.” 

“That was some time ago?” 

“ About fifteen years ago—sixteen perhaps. I had just 
graduated from college myself, and Charles Thorne was going 
to Princeton that fall.” 

“ But you still remembered your way about ? ” 

“Oh, perfectly. I was about to say that we did not approach 
it from the main drive, but cut across the lawns, pushed through 
the shrubbery at the back and came up to it from the rear. We 
had just reached the little dirt drive back of the cottage, and 
were perhaps a hundred feet away from the house itself, when 
we heard voices, and Miss Dunne exclaimed ; ‘ There’s someone 
in the cottage. Look, the side window is lighted.’ I was 
considerably startled, as I had made inquiries about the 
gardener and knew that he was in Italy. 

“T stood still for a moment, debating what to do next, when 
one of the voices in the cottage was suddenly raised, and a 
woman said quite clearly, ‘ You wouldn’t dare to touch me— 
you wouldn’t dare!’ Someone laughed and there was a little 
scuffing sound, and a second or so after that a scream—a short, 
sharp scream—and the sound of something falling with quite 
a clatter, as though a chair or a table had been overturned. 

‘J was in rather a nervous and overwrought state of mind 
myself that evening, and before I thought what I was doing 
I laughed, quite loudly. Miss Dunne whispered, ‘ Be careful ! 
They'll hear you.’ Just as she spoke, the light went out in the 
cottage and I said, ‘ Well, Sally, evidently we aren’t the only 
indiscreet people around here this evening. I’d better get you 
out of this.’ 

“« Just as I was speaking I heard steps on the main driveway 
and the sound of someone whistling. The whistling kept coming 
closer every second, and I whispered, ‘ Someone’s coming in 
here. We'd better stand back in those bushes by the house.’ 
There were some very tall lilacs at the side of the house under 
the windows, and we tiptoed over and pushed back into them. 
After a minute or so, we heard someone go up the steps, and 
then a bell rang inside the house. There wasn’t any sound at all 
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for a minute ; then we could hear the steps coming down the 
porch stairs again, and a moment iater heard them on the 
gravel, and a moment later still they had died away. 

“T said, ‘That was a close eee many people around 
here entirely. Let’s make it two less.’ We tiptoed out past the 
cottage to the main road znd started back toward the lodge 
gates, walking along the grass beside the road in order not to 
make any noise. We were almost back to the gates when Miss 
Dunne stopped me.” 

“Do you know what time it was, Mr. Phipps? ” 

“T am not sure of the time. I looked at my watch last when 
it began to get too dark to read—shortly before nine. We did 
not start for the cottage until a few minutes later, and it is 
my impression that it must have been betwzen quarter to ten 
and ten. We had been walking very slowly, but even at that 
pace it should not take more than twenty minutes.” 

“It was dark then?” 

“Oh, yes ; it had been quite dark for some time, though it 
was possible to distinguish the outline of objects. It was a very 
beautiful starlight night.” 

‘Quite so, What caused Miss Dunne to stop you?” 

“ She exclaimed suddenly, ‘ Oh, good heavens, | haven’t got 
my lunch box ! I must have left it in the bushes by the cottage.’ 
I said, ‘ Perhaps you left it in the summerhouse,’ but she was 
quite sure that she hadn’t, as she remembered distinctly 
thinking just before we reached the cottage that it was a 
nuisance lugging it about. She was very much worried, as it 
had her initial stencilled on it in rather a distinctive way, and 
she was afraid that someone that she knew might possibly 
find it and recognize it, and that if they returned it, her parents 
might learn that she had been at Orchards that night.” 

“Her parents were not aware of this expedition ?” 

“ They were not, sir. They had both gone to New Hampshire 
to attend the funeral of Mr. Dunne’s mother.” 

“‘ Proceed, Mr. Phipps.” 

“Miss Dunne seemed so upset over the loss of the box that 
I finally agreed to go back with her to look for it, though there 
seemed to me a very slight chance of anyone identifying it; 
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and I did not particularly care to risk arousing anyone who 
still might be in the cottage. I had a flashlight, however, and 
we decided to make a hurried search as quietly as possible ; 
so we started back, retracing our steps and keeping a sharp 
lookout for the box. 

“ When we got to the dirt cut-off leading to the cottage from 
the main driveway, we took it and approached as quietly as 
possible, standing for a moment just at the foot of the steps 
where the lilac bushes began and listening to see whether we 
could hear anything within. Miss Dunne said, ‘ There’s not a 
sound, and no light either. I don’t believe there’s a soul around.’ 

“ T said, ‘ Someone has closed the windows and pulled down 
the shades in this front room. It was open when we were here 
before.” Sally said, ‘ Well, never mind—let’s look quickly and 
get away from here. | think it’s a horrid place.’ I turned on 
the flashlight and said, ‘ We were much farther back than this.’ 
She said, ‘ Yes ; we were beyond these windows. Look ! what’s 
this ?’ 

‘“‘ Something was glittering in the grass at the side of the 
steps, and I bent down and picked it up. It was a small object 
of silver and black enamel. I turned the light on it, and 
Miss Dunne said, ‘It’s one of those cigarette lighters. Look, 
there is something written on it. It says, Elliot from Mimi, 
Christmas,’ 

“* Just then I heard a sound that made me look up. I said, 
‘ Listen, that’s a car.’ And I no more than had the words out of 
my mouth when [ saw its headlights coming around the corner 
of the cut-off. I whispered, ‘ Stand still—don’t move !’ because 
I could see that the headlights wouldn’t catch us, as we were 
standing far back from the road ; but Miss Dunne had already 
pushed back into the shrubbery about the house. I stood 
stock-still, staring at the car, which had drawn up at the steps. 
It was a small car—a runabout, I think you call it a 

“ Could you identify the make, Mr. Phipps ? ” 

“No, sir; I am not familiar with automobiles. Just a small 
dark, ordinary-looking car. Two people got out of it—a man 
and a woman. They stood there for a moment on the steps, 
and when I saw who they were I came very close to letting 
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out an exclamation of amazement. They went up the steps 
toward the front door.” 

“‘ Were they conversing ? ” 

“Yes, but in low voices. I couldn’t hear anything until he 
said quite clearly, “ No, it’s open—that’s queer.’ They went in, 
and I whispered to Miss Dunne, ‘ Do you know who that was ? 
That was Stephen Bellamy, with Mrs. Patrick Ives.’ Just 
as I spoke I saw a light go on in the hall, and a second or so 
later it disappeared and one sprang up behind the parlour 
shades. I was just starting over toward Miss Dunne when there 
was a crash from the parlour—a metallic kind of a crash, like 
breaking glass, and the light went out. I whispered, ‘ Come 
on, Sally; ’m going to get out of this!’ She started: to 
come toward me, and someone inside screamed—a most 
appalling sound, as thwugh the person were in mortal terror. 
I assure you that it froze me to the spot, though it was 
only the briefest interval before I again heard voices on the 
porch.” 

“Could you see the speakers, Mr. Phipps ? ” 

“No; not until they were getting into the car. I was at 
this time standing just around the corner of the house, and 
so could not see the porch.” 

* Could you distinguish what they were saying?” 

“ Not at first ; they were both speaking together, and it was 
very confusing. It wasn’t until they appeared again in the circle 
of the automobile lights that I actually distinguished anything 
more than a few fragmentary words. Mr. Bellamy had his 
hand on Mrs. Ives’s wrist and he was saying 2? 

Mr. Farr was on his feet, but much of the tiger had gone out 
of his spring. “ Does the Court hold that what this witness 
claims that he heard one person say to another person is 
admissible evidence ? ” 

“ Of course it is admissible evidence ! ’” Lambert’s voice was 
frantic with anxiety. ‘ Words spoken on the scene of the crime, 
within a few minutes of the crime What about the rule of 
res geste?” 

Mr. Farr made an unpleasant little noise. “ A few minutes ? 
That’s what you call three-quarters of an hour? When 
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ejaculations made within two minutes have been ruled out 
after res geste has been invoked ? ” 

“Tt has been interpreted to admit whole sentences at a 
much——” 

“‘ Gentlemen ”—Judge Carver’s gavel fell with an imperious 
crash—“ you will be good enough to address the Court. Am 
I correct in understanding that what you desire is a ruling 
on the admissibility of this evidence, Mr. Farr?” 

“That is all that I have requested, Your Honour.” 

“‘ Very well. In view of the gravity of this situation and the 
very unusual character of the testimony, the Court desires to 
show as great a latitude as possible in respect to this evidence. 
It therefore rules that it may be admitted. Is there any 
objection ? ” 

“* No objection,” said Mr. Farr, with commendable prompt- 
ness, rallying a voice that sounded curiously flat. ‘‘ It has been 
the object—and the sole object—of the State throughout this 
case to get at the truth. It is entirely willing to waive 
technicalities wherever possible in order that that end may 
be obtained. . . . No objection.” 

“You may proceed, Mr. Phipps.” 

“Mr. Bellamy was saying, ‘It makes no difference how 
innocent we are. If it were ever known that we were in that 
room to-night, you couldn’t get one person in the world to 
believe that we weren’t guilty, much less twelve. Pve got to 
get you home. Get into the car.’ And they got into the car 
and drove off.” 

“‘ And then, Mr. Phipps ?” 

“And then, sir, I said to Miss Dunne, ‘ Sally, that sounds 
like the voice of prophecy to me. If no one would believe that 
they were innocent, no one would believe that we are. Never 
mind the lunch box ; I’m going to get you home, too.’ ” 

‘You were aware that a murder had been committed ? ” 

“A murder ? Oh, not for one moment ! ” The quiet voice was 
suddenly vehement in its protest. “‘ Not for one single moment ! 
I thought simply that for some inexplicable reason Mr. Bellamy 
and Mrs. Ives had been almost suicidally indiscreet and had 
fortunately become aware of it at the last moment. It brought 
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my own most culpable indiscretion all too vividly home to me, 
and I therefore proceeded to escort Miss Dunne back to her 
home, where [I left her.” 

“Yes—exactly. Now, Mr. Phipps, just one or two questions 
more. On your first visit to the cottage, when you heard the 
woman’s voice cry, ‘ Don’t dare to touch me,’ both the front 
and the rear of the cottage were under your observation, were 
they not?” 

“ At different times—yes.” 

“Would it have been possible for an automobile to be at 
any spot near the cottage while you were there without your 
attention being drawn to the fact?” 

“It would have been absolutely impossible.” 

“ It could not have stood there without your seeing it ? ” 

“ Not possibly.” 

“Nor have left without your hearing it ? ” 

“Not possibly.” 

“ Did you hear or see such a car on that visit to the cottage, 
Mr. Phipps ? ” 

“JT saw no car and heard none.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Phipps ; that will be all.” 

“Well, not quite all,” said Mr. Farr gently. Mr. Phipps 
shifted in his chair, his eyes under their dark brows luminous 
with apprehension. “ Mr. Phipps, at what time did you reach 
your home on the night of the nineteenth of June?” 

“‘T did not return to my home. It was closed, as my family 
—my wife and my two little girls—were staying at a little 
place on the Jersey coast called Blue Bay. I had taken a room 
at the Y.M-C.A.” 

“ At what time did you return to the Y.M.C.A. ? ” 

“‘ T did not return there,” said Mr. Phipps, in a voice so low 
that it was barely audible. 

“You did notireturni to’ the Y.M.C.A. ? ” 

“No. By the time that I had left Miss Dunne at her home 
I decided that it was too late to return to the Y.M.C.A. 
without rendering myself extremely conspicuous, and as I was 
not in the least sleepy, I decided that I would take a good walk, 
get a bite to eat at one of the hand-out places in the vicinity 
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of the station, and catch the first train—the four-forty-five— 
to New York, where I could get a boat to Blue Bay and spend 
Sunday with my family.” 

“You mean that you did not intend to go to bed at all?” 

**T did not.” 

** And you carried out this plan ? ” 

ST did? 

“What time did you leave Miss Dunne at her home, Mr. 
Phipps ? ” 

“ At about quarter to one.” 

“What time did you start from the Orchards for home ? ” 

*‘ We started from the lodge gates at a little before eleven.” 

“How far is it from there to Miss Dunne’s home in 
Rosemont ? ” 

“ Just short of four miles.” 

“It took you an hour and three-quarters to traverse four 
miles ? ” 

“Yes. The last ’bus from Perrytown to Rosemont goes by 
Orchards at about quarter to eleven. We missed it by five 
or six minutes and were obliged to walk.” 

“Tt took you over an hour and three-quarters to walk less 
than four miles ? ” 

“We walked slowly,” said Mr. Phipps. 

“So it would seem. Now, did anyone see you leave Miss 
Dunne at her door, Mr. Phipps?” 

** No one.” 

“You simply said good-night and left her there ? ” 

“I said good-night,” said Mr. Phipps, “‘ and left her at her 
door.” 

“You did not go inside at all?” 

Mr. Phipps met the suave challenge with unflinching eyes. 
“IT did not set my foot inside her house that night.” 

“Your Honour,” asked Mr. Lambert, in a voice shaken 
with righteous wrath, “may I ask where these questions are 
leading ?” 

“The Court was about to ask the same thing. ... Well, 
Mr... Fareed’ 

“] respectfully submit that it is highly essential to test the 
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accuracy of Mr. Phipps’ memory as to the rest of the events on 
the night which he apparently remembers in such vivid detail,” 
said Mr. Farr smoothly. “ And I assume that he is open to as 
rigorous an inspection as to credibility as the defence has seen 
fit to lavish on the State’s various witnesses. If J am in error, 
Your Honour will correct me.” 

“The Court wishes to hamper you as little as possible,” 
said Judge Carver wearily, “ but it fails to see what is to be 
gained by pressing the question further.” 

** T yield to Your Honour’s judgment.” 

«Did anyone that you know see you after you left Miss 
Dunne that night, Mr. Phipps? ” 

“‘ Unfortunately, no,” said Mr. Phipps, in that low, painful 
voice. ‘I saw no one until I reacked my wife in Blue Bay at 
about eleven o’clock the following morning.” 

“‘ Did you teli your wife of the events of the night ? ” 

“No. I told my wife that I had spent the night in New 
York with an old classmate and gone to the theatre.” 

“That was not the truth, was it, Mr. Phipps ? ” inquired 
the prosecutor regretfully. 

“That was a falsehood,” said Mr. Phipps, his eyes on his 
locked hands. 

Mr. Farr waited a moment to permit this indubitable fact to 
sink in. When he spoke again, his voice was brisker than it 
had been for some time. “‘ How did you recognize Mr. Bellamy 
and Mrs. Ives, Mr. Phipps ? ” 

“They were standing in the circle of light cast by their 
headlights: I could see them very distinctly.” 

“No, I mean where had you seen them before.” 

“Oh, I had seen them quite frequently before. Mrs. Ives I 
saw often when she was Miss Thorne and I was tutoring at 
Orchards, and I had seen her several times since as well. 
Indeed, I had been in her own house on two occasions in regard 
to some welfare work that the school was backing.” 

“You were aware then that Mrs. Ives was a very wealthy 
woman ? ” 


Mr. Phipps looked at him wonderingly. “ Aware? I knew, 
of course, that 46 
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“Your Honour, I object to that question as totally 
improper.” 

“Objection sustained,” said Judge Carver, eyeing the 
prosecutor with some austerity. 

*“* And as to Mr. Bellamy ? ” inquired that gentleman blandly. 

“Mr. Bellamy was a director of our school board,” said 
Mr. Phipps. “ I was in the habit of seeing him almost weekly, 
so I naturally recognized him.” 

“Oh, you knew Mr. Bellamy, too, did you?” Mr. Farr’s 
voice was encouragement itself. 

“JT knew him—not intimately, you understand, but well 
enough to admire him as deeply as did all who came in 
contact with him.” 

“* He was deepty admired by all the members of the board ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Tt will do you no damage with the board, then, when they 
learn of your testimony in this case ? ” 

‘Your Honour——” 

“ Please,” said Mr. Phipps quietly, “I should like to answer 
that. Whether it would do me damage or not is slightly 
academic, as I have already handed in my resignation as 
principal of the Eastern High School. I do not intend to return 
to Rosemont; my wife, my children, and I are leaving for 
Ohio to-morrow.” 

‘You have resigned your position ? When ? ” 

“Last night. My wife agreed with me that my usefulness 
here would probably be seriously impaired after I had 
testified.” 

“You are a wealthy man, Mr. Phipps 

**On the contrary, I am a poor man.” 

“Yet you are able to resign your position and go West as 
a man of independent means ? ” 

“ Are you asking me whether I have been bribed, Mr. 
Farr?” asked Mr. Phipps gravely. 

“J am asking you nothing of the kind. I am simply —— 

* Your Honour! Your Honour!” 

“* Because if you are,” continued Mr. Phipps clearly over the 
imperious thunder of the gavel, “I should like to ask you 
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what sum you yourself would consider sufficient to reimburse 
you for the loss of your private happiness, your personal 
reputation, and your public career ? ” 

“T ask that that reply be stricken from the record, Your 
Honour! ” 

The white savagery of Mr. Farr’s face was not an agreeable 
sight. 

“Both your question and the witness’s reply may be so 
stricken,” said Judge Carver sternly. “They were equally 
improper. You may proceed, Mr. Farr.” 

Mr. Farr, by a truly Herculean effort, managed to reduce 
both voice and countenance to a semblance better suited to so 
ardent a seeker for truth. “ You wish us to believe, then, Mr. 
Phipps, that on the night of the nineteenth of June, for the 
first time in over ten years, you went to the gardener’s cottage 
at Orchards at the precise moment that enabled you to 
recognize Susan Ives and Stephen Bellamy standing in the 
circle of their automobile lights ? ” 

“That is exactly what I wish you to believe,” said Mr. 
Phipps stéadily. “It is the truth.” 

Mr. Farr bestowed on him a long look in which irony, 
scepticism and contemptuous pity were neatly blended. “ No 
further questions,” he said briefly. “‘ Call Miss Dunne.” 

“ Miss Sally Dunne!” 

Miss Sally Dunne came quickly, so tall, so brave, so young 
and pale in her blue serge dress with its neat little white collar 
and cuffs, that more than one person in the dark courtroom 
caught themselves wondering with a catch at the heart how 
long it had been since she had cviled those smooth brown braids 
over her ears and smoothed the hair ribbons out for the last 
time. She was not pretty. She had a sad little heart-shaped 
face and widely spaced hazel eyes, candid and trustful. These 
she turned on Mr. Lambert, and steadied her lips, which were 
trembling. 

“ Miss Dunne, I just want yuu to tell us one or two things. 
You heard Mr. Phipps’ testimony ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” A child’s voice, clear as water, troubled and 


innocent. 
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“ You were with him on the night of June nineteenth from 
eight until one or thereabouts ? ” 

«Yeshieires 

“Was his testimony as to what happened accurate ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, sir. Mr. Phipps,” said the little voice 
proudly, “has a very wonderful memory.” 

“You were with him on his first visit to the cottage ? ” 

“T was with him every minute of the evening.” 

“* You saw no car near the cottage ? ” 

“There wasn’t any car there,” said Miss Dunne. 

“ You saw Mr. Bellamy and Mrs. Ives on your second visit 
to the cottage, some time after ten o’clock ? ” 

“ Just when they came out,” said Miss Dunne conscientiously. 
“JT didn’t see their faces when they went in.” 

“Did you hear them speak ? ” 

“T heard Mr. Bellamy say, ‘ Sue, no matter how innocent 
we are, we'll never get one person to believe that we aren’t 
guilty if they know that we were in that room, much less 
twelve. ?ve got to get you home.” 

“Yes. Are you engaged to be married, Miss Dunne ? ” 

“1 don’t know,” said Miss Dunne simply. “ I was engaged, 
but my—my fiancé didn’t want me to testify in this case. 
You see, he’s studying for the ministry. I think perhaps that 
he doesn’t consider that he’s engaged any longer.” 

“Were you yourself anxious to testify ? ” 

“] was anxious to do what Mr. Phipps thought was right 
for us to do,” said Miss Dunne. “ But I am afraid that I was 
not very brave about wanting to testify.” 

“Were you in the habit of going on these—these picnic 
expeditions with Mr. Phipps ? ” 

“Oh, no, sir. We had taken only two or three quite short 
little walks—after school, you know. He was helping me with 
my English literature because I wanted to be a writer. The 
party that night was a farewell party.” 

“ A farewell party ? ” 

“Yes. School had closed on Friday, and we—Mr. Phipps 
thought that perhaps it would be better if we didn’t see each 
other any more. It was my fault that we went to Orchards 
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carefully in her small, clear voice. 

“Your fault ? ” 

“ Yes. You see, Mr. Phipps thought that I was very romantic, 
indeed, and that I was getting too fond of him, so that we had 
better stop seeing each other. I am very romantic,” said Sally 
Dunne gravely, “and I was getting too fond of him.” 

““ How often have you seen Mr. Phipps since that evening, 
Miss Dunne ? ” 

“Twice ; once on the Tuesday following the—the murder— 
only for about five minutes in the park. I begged him not to 
say anything about our having been there unless it was 
absolutely necessary. And again last night when he said that 
it was necessary.” 

“Yes, exactly. Thank you, Miss Dunne; that will be all. 
Cross-examine.” 

“It was not the State that is responsible for the pitiless 
publicity to which this unfortunate young girl has been 
exposed,” said Mr. Farr, looking so virtuous that one sought 
apprehensively for the halo. “ And it is not the State that 
proposes to prolong it. I ask no question.” 

Judge Carver said, in answer to the look of blank 
bewilderment in the clear eyes, “That will be all. You may 
step down, Miss Dunne.” 


The red-headed girl, who thought that nothing in the 
world could surprise her any more, felt herself engulfed in 
amazement. 

“ Well, but what did he let her go for?” 

“ He let her go,”’ explained the reporter judicially, “‘ because 
he’s the wiliest old fox in Bellechester County. He knows 
perfectly well that while he has a fair sporting chance of 
instilling the suspicion in the twelve essential heads that Mr. 
Phipps is a libertine and a bribe taker and a perjurer, he hasn’t 
the chance of the proverbial snowball to make them believe 
that Sally Dunne could speak anything but the truth to save 
her life or her soul, That child could make the tales of 
Munchausen sound like the eternal verities. The quicker he can 
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get her off the stand, the more chance he has of saving his case.” 

“ Save it ? How can he save it ?” 

“Well, that’s probably what he’d like to know. As the 
prosecutor is supposed to be a seeker after truth, rather than 
a blood-hound after blood, he has rather a tough row to hoe. 
And here’s where he starts hoeing it.” 

“The State has no comment to make on the testimony that 
you have just heard,” Mr. Farr was saying to the twelve jurors 
with an expression of truly exalted detachment, “ other than to 
ask you to remember that, after all, these two last witnesses 
are no more than human beings, subject to the errors, the 
frailties, and the weaknesses of other human beings. If you 
will bear that in mind in weighing their evidence, I do not 
feel that it will be necessary to add one other word.” 

Judge Carver eyed him thoughtfully for a moment over the 
glasses that he had adjusted to his fine nose. Then, with a 
perfunctory rap of his gavel, he turned to the papers in his 
hand, 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the long and anxious inquiry in 
which we have been engaged is drawing to a close, and it now 
becomes my duty to address you. It has been, however painful, 
of a most absorbing interest, and it has undoubtedly engaged 
the closest attention of every one of you. You will not regret 
the strain that that attention has placed upon you when 
it shortly becomes your task to weigh the evidence that has 
been put before you. 

“‘ At the very outset of my charge I desire to make several 
things quite clear. You and you alone are the sole judges of fact. 
Any comment that the Court may make as to the weight or 
value of any features of the evidence is merely his way of 
suggestion, and is in no possible way binding on the jury. 
Nor do statements made by counsel as to the innocence or 
guilt of the defendants, or as to any other conclusion or 
inferences drawn by them, prove anything whatever or have 
any effect as evidence. 

“Tt is not necessary for any person accused in a court in 
this county to prove that he is not guilty. It devolves on the 
State to prove that he is. If you have a reasonable doubt as to 
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whether the State has proved his guilt, it is your duty to return 
a verdict of ‘ Not guilty.’ That is the law of the land. 

“Now, having a reasonable doubt does not mean that by 
some far-fetched and fantastic hypothesis you can arrive at the 
conclusion of ‘Not guilty’ because any other conclusion is painful 
and distasteful and abhorrent to you. There is hardly anything 
that an ingenioas mind cannot bring itself to doubt, granted 
sufficient industry and application. A reasonable doubt is not 
one that you would conjure up in the middle of a dark, sleepless, 
and troubled night, but one that would lead you to say naturally 
when you went about your business in clear daylight, ‘ Well, 
I can’t quite make up my mind about the real facts behind 
that proposition.’ Not beyond any possible doubt—beyond a 
reasonable doubt—bear that in mind. 

“To convict either of the defendants under this indictment, 
the State must prove to your satisfaction beyond reasonable 
doubt : 

“ First, that Madeleine Bellamy is dead and was murdered. 

** Second, that this murder took place in Bellechester County. 

“And third, that such defendant either committed that 
murder by actually perpetrating the killing or by participating 
therein as a principal. 

“That Madeleine Bellamy is dead is perfectly clear. That 
she was murdered has not been controverted by either the State 
or the defence. That the murder took place in Bellechester 
County is not in dispute. The only actual problem that 
confronts you is the third one: Did Mrs. Ives and Mr. Bellamy 
participate in the murder of this unfortunate girl ? 

' “The State tells you that they did, and in support of that 
statement it advances the following facts : 

* It is claimed that on Saturday the nineteenth of June, 1926, 
at about five o’clock in the afternoon, Mrs. Ives received 
information from Mr. Elliot Farwell as to relations between 
Mr. Ives and Mrs. Bellamy that affected her so violently and 
painfully that she thereupon ie 


“T can’t stand hearing it all over again,” remarked the 


red-headed girl in a small ominous whisper. “I can’t stand it, 
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Y teil you! If he starts telling us again that Sue Ives went 
home and called up Stephen Bellamy, [ll stand up and 
scream so that they’ll hear me in Philadelphia. [’?[|——” 


‘* Look here, you’d better get out of here,” said the reporter 
in tones’ of unfeigned alarm. “Tell you what you do. You 
crawl out very quietly to that side door where the fat officer 
with the sandy moustache is standing. He’s a good guy, and 
you tell him that I told you that he’d let you out before you 
fainted all over the place. You can sit on the stairs leading to 
the third floor ; Ill get word to you when he’s through with 
the evidence, and you can crawl back the same way.” 

* All right,” said the red-headed girl feebly. 

The reporter glanced cautiously about. “ It’ll help if you can 
go both ways on four paws ; the judge doesn’t like to think that 
he’s boring any member of the Press, and if he sees one of us 
escaping, he’s liable to call out the machine guns. Take long, 
deep breaths and pretend that it’s day after to-morrow.” 

The red-headed girl gave him a look of dazed scorn and 
moved toward the left-hand door at a gait that came as close 
to being on four paws as was compatible with the dignity of 
the Press. The fat officer gave one alarmed look at her smail, 
wan face and hastily opened the door. She crawled through it, 
discovered the stairs, mounted them obediently and sank 
somewhat precipitately to rest on the sixth one from the top. 

Down below, she could hear the mob outside of the great 
centre doors, shuffling and grunting and yapping Ugh! 
Ugh ! She shuddered and propped up her elbows on her knees 
and her head on her hands, and closed her eyes and closed her 
ears and breathed deeply and fervently. 

“Tf ever I go to a murder trial again What happens to 
you when you don’t sleep for aweek?... If ever—I—go——” 

Someone was saying, “Hey!” It was a small, freckled boy 
in a messenger’s cap, and he had evidently been saying it for 
some time, as his voice had a distinctly crescendo quality. He 
extended one of the familiar telegraph bianks and vanished. 
The red-headed girl read it solemnly, trying to iook very wide 
awake and intelligent, as is the wont of those abruptly wakened. 
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The telegram said : “Come home. Ail is forgiven, and he’s 
through with the evidence. It’s going to the jury in a split 
second. Hurry!” ; 

She hurried. Quite suddenly she felt extraordinarily wide 
awake and amazingly alert and frantically excited. She was 
a reporter—she was at a murder trial—they were going to 
consider the verdict. She flew down the white marble stairs 
and around the first corner and through the crack of the door 
proffered by the startled guard. There were wings at her heels 
and vine leaves in her hair. She felt like a giant refreshed— 
that was it, a giant. ... 

The reporter eved her with his mouth open. “ Well, for 
heaven’s sake, what’s happened to you? ” 

“ Rverything’s all right, isn’t it ? ” she demanded feverishly. 
“They won’t be out long, will they ? There’s nothing-———” 
A familiar voice fell ominously on her ears and she jerked 
incredulous eyes toward the throne of justice. “ Oh, he’s still 
talking ! You said he was through—you did ! You said me 

“J said through with the evidence, and so he is. This is just 
a back fire. If you’ll keep quiet a minute you’ll see.” 


“TI wish simply, therefore, to remind you,” the weary voice 
was saying, “that however unusual, arresting and dramatic 
the circumstances surrounding the testimony of these last two 
witnesses may have been, you should approach this evidence in 
precisely the same spirit that you approach all the other 
evidence that has been placed before you. It should be submitted 
to exactly the same tests of credibility that you apply to every 
word that has been uttered before you--no more and no less. 

“ One more word and I have done. The degrees of murder I 
have defined for you. You will govern your verdict accordingly. 
The sentence is not your concern; that lies with the Court. 
It is your duty, and your sole duty, to decide whether Susan 
Ives and Stephen Bellamy are either or both of them guilty 
of the murder of Madeleine Bellamy. I am convinced that 
you will perform that duty faithfully. Gentlemen, you may 
consider your verdict.” 

Slowly and stiffly the twelve men rose to their feet and 
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stood staring about them uncertainly, as though loath to be 
about their business. 

“Tf you desire further instruction as to any point that is not 
quite clear to you,” said Judge Carver gravely, “I may be 
reached in my room here. Any of the exhibits that you desire 
to see will be put at your disposal. You may retire, gentlemen.” 

They shuffled solemnly out through the little door to the 
right of the witness, the small, beady-eyed bailiff with the 
mutton-chop whiskers and the anxious frown trotting close at 
their heels. The door closed behind them with a gentle, ominous 
finality, and someone in the courtroom sighed—loudly, 
uncontrollably—a prophecy of the coming intolerable suspense. 

The red-headed girl wrung her hands together in a despairing 
effort to warm them. Twelve men—twelve ordinary, everyday 
men, whose faces looked heavy and stupid with strain and 
fatigue. ... She pressed her hands together harder and turned 
a pale face toward the other door. 

Susan Ives and Stephen Bellamy had just reached it ; they 
lingered there for a moment to smile gravely and reassuringly 
at the hovering Lambert, and then were gone, as quietly as 
though they were about to walk down the steps to waiting 
cars instead of to a black hell of uncertainty and suspense. 

Those in the courtroom still sat breathlessly silent, held in 
check by Judge Carver’s stern eye. After a moment he, too, 
rose ; for a moment it seemed that all the room was filled with 
the rustle of his black silk robes, and then he, too, was gone, 
with decorum following hard on his heels. 

In less than thirty seconds, the quiet, orderly room was 
transformed into something rather less sedate than the careless 
excitement of a Saturday afternoon crowd at a ball park— 
psychologically they were reduced to shirt-sleeves and straw 
hats tilted well back on their heads. The red-headed girl 
stared at them with round, appalled eyes. 

Just behind her they were forming a pool. Someone with a 
squeaky voice was betting that they would be back in twenty 
minutes ; someone with an Oxford accent was betting that 
they’d take two hours; a girl’s pleasant tones offered five to 
one that it would be a hung jury. Large red apples were 
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naterializing, the smoke of a hundred cigarettes filled the air, 
and rumour’s voice was loud in the land: 

“Listen, did you hear about Melanie Cordier ? Someone 
telephoned that she’d collapsed at the inn in Rosemont and 
confessed that Platz had done it, and about one o’clock this 
morning every taxicab in Redfield was skidding around corners 
to get there first. And she hadn’t been there since last Friday, 
let alone collapsed ! ” 

“Well, you wouldn’t get me out of my bed at one in the 
morning to hear Cal Coolidge say he’d done it.” 

“Did you hear the row that Irish landlady was setting up 
about a State witness taking her seat ? Oh, boy, what an eye 
that lady’s got! It sure would tame a wildcat!” 

“Anyone want to bet ten to one that they’ll be out all 
night ? ” 

The voice of an officer of the court said loudly and 
authoritatively, “ No smoking in here ! No smoking, please ! ” 

There was a temporary lull, and a perfunctory and irritable 
tapping of cigarettes against chair arms. The clock over the 
courtroom door said four, 

“‘ Have some chocolate ? ” inquired the reporter solicitously. 
The red-headed girl shuddered. ‘‘ Well, but, my good child, 
you haven’t had a mouthful of lunch, and if you aren’t careful 
you won’t have a mouthful of dinner either. Lord knows how 
long that crew will be in there.” 

“ How long ? ” inquired the red-headed girl fiercely. “ Why, 
for heaven’s sake, should they be long ? Why, for heaven’s sake, 
can’t they come out of there now and say, ‘ Not guilty’ ?” 

“ Well, there’s a good old-fashioned custom that they’re 
supposed to weigh the evidence ; they may be celebrating that.” 

“What have they to weigh ? They heard Mr. Phipps, didn’t 
theyre? 

They did indeed. And what they may well spend the next 
twenty-four hours debating is whether they consider Mr. 
Phipps a long-suffering martyr or a well-paid liar.” 

“Oh, go away—go away! I can’t bear you!” 

“ You can’t bear me ? ” inquired the reporter incredulously. 


“Me?” 
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“‘ No—yes—never mind. Go away ; you say perfectly horrible 
things.” 

“‘ Not as horrible as you do,” said the reporter. “‘ Can’t bear 
me, indeed! I didn’t say that I thought that Phipps was a 
liar. As a matter of fact, I thought he was as nice a guy as 
I ever saw in my life, poor devil, even if he did read the 
Idylls of the King aloud... . Can’t bear me!” 

“T can’t bear anything,” said the red-headed girl despairingly. 
“Go away!” 

After he had gone, she had a sudden overwhelming impulse 
to dash after him and beg him to take her with him, anywhere 
he went—-everywhere—always. She was still contemplating 
the impulse with horrified amazement when the girl from the 
Louisville paper who sat three seats down from her leaned 
forward. She was a nice, cynical, sensible-looking girl, but for 
the moment she was a little pale. 

“There’s not a possibility that they could return a verdict 
of ‘Guilty,’ is there? ” she inquired in a carefully detached voice. 

“ Oh, juries ! ” said the red-headed girl drearily. “ They can 
do anything. They’re just plain, average, everyday, walking- 
around people, and average, everyday people can do anything 
in the world. That’s why we have murders and murder trials.” 

The girl from the Louisville paper stood up abruptly. “I 
think [’ll get a little air,” she said, and added in a somewhat 
apologetic voice, “It’s my first murder trial.” 

“It’s my last,” said the red-headed girl grimly. 

The officer of the court had disappeared, and all about her 
there were rising once more the little blue coils of smoke— 
incense on the altars of relaxation. Why didn’t he come back. 
. . . The clock over the courtroom door said five. 

On the courtroom floor there was a mounting tide of news- 
papers, telegraph blanks, leaves from notebooks and ruled pads 
——many nervous hands had made light work, tearing, crumpling, 
and crushing their destructive way through the implements of 
their trade. There was an empty pop bottle just by the rail, 
apple cores and banana skins were everywhere, clouds of 
smoke, fragments of buns, a high, nervous murmur of voices ; 
a picnic ground on the fifth of July would have presented a 
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more appetizing appearance. Over all was a steady roar of 
voices, and one higher than the rest, lamenting: “ Over two 
hours—that’s a hung jury as sure as shooting! I might just 
as well kiss that ten dollars good-bye here and now. Got a 
light, Larry ?” 

The door to the left of the witness box opened abruptly, and 
for a moment Judge Carver stood framed in it, tall and stern 
in his black robes. Under his accusing eye, apples and cigarettes 
were suddenly as unobtrusive as the skin on a chameleon, and 
voices fell to silence. He stood staring at them fixedly for a 
moment and then withdrew as abruptly as he had come. 
While you could have counted ten, silence hung heavy ; then 
once more the smoke and the voices rose and fell... . The 
clock over the courtroom door said six. 

The red-headed girl moved an aimless pencil across an empty 
pad with unsteady fingers. There were quite a lot of empty 
seats. What were those twelve men doing now ? Weighing the 
evidence ? Well, but how did you weigh evidence ? What was 
important and what wasn’t ? . . . And suddenly she was back 
in the only courtroom that she could remember clearly—the 
one in Alice in Wonderland, and the King was saying proudly, 
“Well, that’s very important.” “ Unimportant, Your Majesty 
means.” And she could hear the poor little King trying it 
over to himself to see which sounded the best. “‘ Important— 
unimportant—important ” ‘There was the lamp—and the 
date on the letters—and the note that nobody had found— 
unimportant—important.. .. There was a juryman called Bill 
the Lizard. She remembered that he had dipped his tail in 
ink and had written down all the hours and dates in the case 
on his slate, industriously adding them up and reducing the 
grand total to pounds, shillings, and pence. Perhaps that was 
the safest way, after all. 

June 19, 1926, and May 8, 1916... . A boy came running 
down the aisle with a basketful of sandwiches and chewing 
gum ; there was another one with pink editions of the evening 
papers ; it was exactly like a ball game or a circus. .. . Where 
was he ? Wasn’t he coming back at all? ... Outside the snow 
was falling ; you could see it white against the black window- 
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panes, and all the lights in the courtroom were blazing... . 
Well, but where was he? 

A voice from somewhere just behind her said ominously, 
“Can’t bear me, can’t she? I'll learn her!” 

The red-headed girl screwed around in her seat. He was 
leaning over the back of the chair next to her with a curious 
expression on his not unagreeable countenance. 

The 1ed-headed girl said in a small, abject voice that shocked 
her profoundly, “ Don’t go away—don’t go away again.” 

The reporter, looking startlingly pale under the glaring 
lights, remarked casually, “ I don’t believe that Pll marry you 
after all.” 

The red-headed girl could feel herself go first very white 
and then very red and then very white again. She could hear 
her heart pounding just behind her ears. In a voice even more 
casual than the reporter’s she inquired, “ After all what ? ” 

“ After all your nonsense,” said the reporter severely. 

The red-headed girl said in a voice so small and abject that 
it was practically inaudible, “ Please do!” 

“What are we doing in here? ” inquired the reporter in a 
loud, clear voice. “ What are we doing in a courtroom at a 
murder trial, with two hundred and fifty-four people watching 
us ? Where’s a beach ? Where’s an apple orchard ? Where’s a 
moonlit garden with a nightingale ? You get up and put your 
things on and come out of this place.” 

The red-headed girl rose docilely to her feet. After all, what 
were they doing there ? What was a murder trial or verdict 
or a newspaper story compared to She halted, riveted 
with amazement. 

Suddenly, mysteriously, incredibly, the courtroom was all in 
motion. No one had crossed a threshold, no one had raised a 
voice ; but as surely as though they had been tossed out of their 
seats by some gigantic hand, the crowd was in flight. One 
stampede toward the door from the occupants of the seats, 
another stampede from the occupants of the seats toward the 
door, a hundred voices calling, regardless of law and order. 

‘** Keep that phone line open!” 

“ They’re coming ! ” 
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“ Dorothy ! Dorothy ! ” 

“Have Stan take the board!” 

“ Where’s Larry ? Larry!” 

“ Get Red—get Red, for God’s sake! ” 

“That’s my chair—snap out of it, will you?” 

*““ Watch for that flash—Bill’s going to signal.” 

“ Dorothy ! ” 

**Get to that door!” 

And silence as sudden as the tumult. Through the left-hand 
door were coming two quiet, familiar figures, and through the 
right-hand door one robed in black. The clock over the court- 
house door stood at a quarter to seven. 

“Ts there an officer at that door?” Judge Carver’s voice 
was harsh with anger. ‘ Officer, take that door. No one out 
of it or in it until the verdict has been delivered.” 

Despairing eyes exchanged frantic glances. Well, but what 
about the last edition ? They’re holding the presses until seven. 
What about the last edition ? Hurry, hurry ! 

But the ambassador of the majestic law was quite unhurried. 
‘‘ T have a few words to say to the occupants of this courtroom. 
If at the conclusion of the verdict there is a demonstration 
of any kind whatsoever, the offenders will be brought before 
me and promptly dealt with as being in contempt of court. 
Officers, hold the doors.” 

And through another door—the little one behind the seat 
of justice—twelve tired men were filing, gaunt, solemn eyed, 
awkward—the farmers, merchants, and salesmen who held in 
their awkward hands the terrible power of life and death. The 
red-headed girl clutched the solid, tweed-covered arm beside 
her as though she were drowning. 

There they stood in a neat semicircle under the merciless 
glare of the lights, their upturned faces white and spent. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed on a verdict ? ” 

A deep-voiced chorus answered solemnly, “ We have.” 

“Prisoners, look upon the jury. Jury, look upon the 
prisoners.” 

Unflinching and inscrutable, the white faces obeyed the 
grave voice. 

I 1* 
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“Foreman, how do you find as to Stephen Bellamy, guilty 
or not guilty ?” 

“Not guilty.” 

A tremor went through the court and was stilled. 

“ How do you find as to Susan Ives?” 

“Not guilty.” 

For a moment no one moved, no one stirred, no one breathed. 
And then, abruptly, the members of the fourth estate forgot 
the majesty of law and remembered the majesty of the Press. 
Three minutes to seven—three minutes to make the last 
edition ! The mad rush for the doors was stoutly halted by the 
zealous guardians, who clung devoutly to their posts, and the 
air was rent with stentorian shouts: “ Sit down there! Keep 
quiet ! Order! Order! Take your hands off of me!” and the 
thunder of Judge Carver’s gavel. 

And caught once more between the thunder of the Press 
and the Law, two stood oblivious of it. Stephen Bellamy’s 
haunted face was turned steadfastly toward the little door 
beyond which lay freedom, but Susan Ives had turned away 
from it. Her eyes were on a black head bent low in the corner 
by the window, and at the look in them, so fearless, so valiant, 
and so eager, the red-headed girl found snddenly that she was 
weeping, shamelessly and desperately, into something that 
smelt of tweed—and tobacco—and heaven. ... The clock over 
the door said seven. The Bellamy trial was over. 


The judge came into the little room that served him as 
office in the courthouse with a step lighter than had crossed 
its threshold for many days. It was a good room; the dark 
panelling went straight up to the ceiling ; there were two wide 
windows and two deep chairs and a great shining desk piled 
high with books and papers. Against the walls rose row upon 
row of warm, pleasant-coloured books, and over the door hung 
a great engraving of Justice in her flowing robes of white, 
smiling gravely down at the bandage in her hands that man 
has seen fit to place over her eyes. Across the room from her, 
between the two windows, his robes flowing black, sat John 
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Marshall, that great gentleman, his dark eyes eternally fixed 
on hers, as though they shared some secret understanding. 

Judge Carver looked from one to the other a little anxiously 
as he came in, and they smiled back at him reassuringly. For 
thirty years the three of them had been old friends. 

He crossed to the desk with a suddenly quickened step. The 
lamps were lighted, and reflected in its top as in a mirror he 
could see the short, stubby, nut-coloured pipe, the huge brass 
bowl into which a giant might have spilled his ashes, the 
capacious box of matches yawning agreeably in his tired face. 
The black robes were heavy on his shoulders, and he lifted an 
impatient hand to them, when he paused, arrested by the sight 
of the central stack of papers. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the long and anxious inquiry in 
which we have been engaged ‘4 

Now just what was it that he’d said to them about a principal 
and an accessory before the fact being one and the same in a 
murder case ? Of course, as a practical matter, that was quite 
accurate. Still—he ran through the papers with skilled fingers 
—there!’ “ An accessory after the fact is one who-——” 

There was a knock on the door and he lifted an irritated 
voice: “ Come in!” 

The door opened cautiously, and under the smiling Justice 
in her flowing robes a little boy was standing, freckle-faced, 
blue-eyed, black-haired, in the rusty green of the messenger’s 
uniform. Behind him the judge could see the worried face of 
old Martin, the clerk of the court. 

“T couldn’t do anything with him at all, Your Honour. I 
told him you were busy, and I told him you were engaged, 
and I told him you’d given positive orders not to be disturbed, 
and all he’d say was, ‘I swore I’d give it into his hands, and 
into his hands it goes, if I stay in this place until the moon goes 
down and the sun comes up.’ ” 

** And that’s what I promised,” said the small creature at 
the door in a squeak of terrified obstinacy. “ And that’s what 
Pll do. No matter what——” 

“ All right, all right, put it down there and be off.” The 
judge’s voice was not too long-suffering, 
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‘*“Into his hands is what I said, and into his hands 

The judge stretched out one fine lean hand with a smile 
that warmed his cold face like a fire. The other hand went to 
his pocket. “Here, if you keep on being an honourable 
nuisance, you may have a career ahead of you. Good-night, 
Martin ; show the young gentleman to the door. If anyone else 
disturbs me to-night, he’s fired.” 

“Oh, by all means, Your Honour. Good-night, Your 
Honour.” 

The door closed reverently, and His Honour stood staring 
absently down at the letter in his hand, the smile still in his 
eyes. A fat, a plethoric, an apoplectic letter ; three red seals on 
the flap of the envelope flaunted themselves at him importantly. 
He turned it over carelessly. The clear, delicate, vigorous 
writing greeted him like a challenge : 


99 


“ Judge Carver. 
“To be delivered to him personally without fail.” 


Very impressive ! He tore open the sealed flap with irreverent 
fingers and shook the contents out on to the desk. Good Lord, 
it was a three-volume novel! Page after page of that fine 
writing, precise and accurate as print. He lifted it curiously, 
and something fluttered out and lay staring up at him from 
the table. A piece of blue paper, flimsy, creased and soiled, 
the round childish writing sprawled recklessly across its 
battered surface: 


“10 A.M., June 19th. 
“ Pat, Pll catch either the eight or eight-thirty bus zi 


Very slowly, very carefully, he picked it up, the smile dying 
in his incredulsus eyes. 


“ Pat, I'll catch either the eight or eight-thirty bus. That will 
get me to the cottage before nine, at the latest. I’ll wait there 
until half past. You can make any excuse that you want to 
Sue, but get there—and be sure that you bring what you 
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promised. I think you realize as well as I do that there’s no 
use talking any more. We’re a long way beyond words, and 
from now on we'll confine ourselves to deeds. It’s absurd to 
think that Steve will suspect anything. I can fool him 
absolutely, and once we settle the details to-night, we can get 
off any moment that we decide on. California! Oh, Pat, I 
can’t wait! And when you realize how happy we’re going to 
be, you won’t have any regrets either. You always did say 
that you wanted me to be happy—remember ? 
“Mim.” 


Judge Carver pushed the deep chair closer to the lamp and 
sat down in it heavily, pulling the closely-written pages toward 
him. He looked old and tired. 


“ Midnight. 
“My pEAR JupGcE CARVER: 

“‘T am fully aware of the fact that I am doing a cowardly 
thing in writing you this letter. It is simply an attempt on my 
part to shift my own burden to another’s shoulders, and my 
shoulders should surely be sufficiently used to burdens by this 
time. But this one is of so strange, awkward, and terrible a 
shape that I must get rid of it at any cost to my pride or sense 
of fair play—or to your peace of mind. If the verdict to-morrow 
is ‘ Guilty,’ of course, I’ll not send the letter, but simply turn the 
facts over to the prosecutor. | am spending to-night writing 
you this in case it is “ Not guilty.” 

“Tt was I who killed Madeleine Bellamy. It seems simply 
incredible to me that everyone should not have guessed it 
long before now. 

“ Kathleen Page, Melanie Cordier, Laura Roberts, Patrick, 
Sue, I myself—we told you so over and over again. That 
singularly obnoxious and alert Mr. Farr—is it possible that he 
has never suspected—not even when I explained to him that 
at ten o’clock I was in the flower room, washing off my hands ? 
And yet a few minutes later he was asking me if there wasn’t 
a sink in the pantry where my poor Sue might have cleansed 
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her own hands of Mimi Bellamy’s blood—and every face in 
the court was sick with the horror of that thought. 

“We told you everything, and no one even listened. 

“Who knew about the path across the meadow to the 
summerhouse? I, not Sue. Who could see the study window 
clearly from the rose garden ? I, not Sue. Who had that hour 
and a half between 8.30 and ten absolutely alone and 
unobserved ? I, not Sue. Who had every motive that was 
ascribed to Sue multiplied ten times over ? I, who had known 
poverty beside which Sue’s years in New York were a gay 
adventure ; who had not only a child to fight for, but that 
child’s children ; who, after a lifetime of grim nightmare, had 
found paradise ; and who saw coming to thrust me out from 
that paradise not an angel with a flaming sword, but a little 
empty-headed, empty-hearted chit, cheap, mercenary, and 
implacable, as only the empty-headed can be. 

“ T know, Judge Carver, that the burden that I am trying to 
shift to your shoulders should be heaviest of al! with the weight 
of remorse ; and there is in it, I can swear to you, enough 
remorse to bow stronger shoulders than either yours or mine— 
but none, none for the death of Mimi Bellamy. 

“‘ Remorse for these past weeks has eaten me to the bone— 
for the shame and terror and peril that I have brought to my 
children, for the sorrow and menace that I have brought to 
that gentle soul, Stephen Bellamy—even for the death of poor 
Elliot Farwell; that was my doing, too, I think. I do not 
shirk it. 

“‘T am rather an old-fashioned person. I believe in hell, and 
I believe that I shall probably go there because I killed Mimi 
Bellamy and because I’m not sorry for it ; but the hell that ve 
been living through every day and every night since she died 
is not one shadow darker because it was I who gave her the 
little push that sped her from one world to another. 

“ When that unpleasant Mr. Farr was invoking the vengeance 
of heaven and earth on the fiend who had stopped forever 
the silver music of the dead girl’s laughter, I remembered that 
the last time that she laughed it had been at an old woman 
on her knees begging for the happiness and safety of two 
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babies—and the world did not seem to me to have lost much 
when that laughter ceased. That is frightful, isn’t it? But 
that is true. 

“Pll try to go back so that you can understand exactly what 
happened ; then you can tell better, perhaps, what I should 
do and what you should do with me. First of all, I must go 
very far back, indeed—back thirty years, to a manufacturing 
town in northern New York. 

“ Thirty-one years ago last June, my husband left me with 
the nineteen-year-old daughter of my Norwegian landlady. You 
couldn’t exactly blame him, of course. Trudie was as pretty as 
the girl on the cover of the most expensive candy box you ever 
saw, and as unscrupulous as Messalina—and I wasn’t either. 

“I was much too busy being sick and miserable and cross 
and sorry for myself to be anything else at all, so he walked 
off with Trudie and nineteen dollars and fifty cents out of the 
teapot and left me with a six-weeks-old baby and a gold 
wedding ring that wasn’t exactly gold. And my landlady 
wouldn’t give me even one day’s grace rent free, because she 
was naturally a little put out by her daughter’s unceremonious 
departure, and quite frankly held me to blame for it, as she 
said a girl who couldn’t hold her own man wasn’t likely worth 
her board and keep. 

** So, just like the lady in the bad melodramas, I wrapped 
my baby up in a shawl and started out to find work at the 
factory. Of course I didn’t find it. It was a slack season at the 
factories, and I looked like a sick little scarecrow, and I hadn’t 
even money for car fare. I spent the first evening of my career 
as a breadwinner begging for pennies on the more prominent 
street corners. It’s one way to get bread. 

“In the next twenty years I tried a great many other ways 
of getting it, including, on two occasions, stealing it. But that 
was only the first year ; after that we always had bread, though 
often there wasn’t enough of it, and generally it was stale, and 
frequently there wasn’t anything to put on it. 

“When people talk about the fear of poverty, I wonder 
whether they have the remotest idea of what they’re talking 
about. I wasn’t rich when I married Dan; I was the daughter 
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of a not over-successful lawyer, and I thought that we were 
quite poor, because often we went through periods where pot 
roast instead of chicken played a prominent part in the family 
diet, and my best dress had to be of tarlatan instead of taffeta, 
and I possessed only two pairs of kid gloves that reached to 
my elbow, and one that reached to my shoulder. 

“ T was very, very sorry for myself during those periods, and » 
used to go around with faintly pink eyes and a strong sense of 
martyrdom. I wasn’t at all a noble character. I liked going to 
cotillions at night and staying in bed in the morning, and 
wringing terrified proposals from callow young men who were 
completely undone by the combination of moonlight and 
mandoline playing. Besides playing the mandoline, I could 
make two kinds of candy and feather-stitch quite well and 
dance the lancers better than anyone in town—and I knew 
most of Lucile by heart. Thus lavishly equipped for the 
exigencies of holy matrimony, I proceeded to ‘elope with 
Mr. Daniel Ives. 

“T won’t bother you much with Dan. He was the leading 
man in a stock company that came to our town, and three 
weeks after he saw me sitting worshipping in the front row we 
decided that life without each other would be an empty farce 
and shook the dust of that town from our heels for ever. It 
was very, very romantic, indeed, for the first six days—and 
after that it wasn’t so romantic. 

** Because I, who could feather-stitch so nicely, was a bad 
cook and a bad manager and a bad housewife and a bad sport 
—a bad wife, in short. I wasn’t precisely happy, and I thought 
that it was perfectly safe to be all those things, because it 
simply never entered my head that one human being could get 
- so tired of another human being that he could quietly walk 
out and leave her to starve to death. And I was as wrong 
about that, as I’d been about everything else. 

“Tm telling you all this not to excuse myself, but simply 
to explain, so that you will understand a little, perhaps, what 
sent my feet hurrying across the meadow path, what brought 
them back to the flower room at ten o’clock that night. I think 
that two people went to meet Madeleine Bellamy in the cottage 
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that night—a nice, well-behaved little white-headed lady and 
the wilful, spoiled, terrified girl that the nice old lady thought 
that she had killed thirty years ago. It’s only fair to you that 
I should explain that, because of what I’m going to ask you 
to decide. And it is only fair to myself that I should say this. 

“For twenty years I was too cold, too hot, too tired and 
sick and faint ever to be really comfortable for one moment. 
And I won’t pretend that I looked forward with equanimity 
to surrendering one single comfort or luxury that had finally 
come to make life beautiful and gracious. But that wasn’t why 
I killed Madeleine Bellamy. I ask you to believe that. 

“The real terror of poverty isn’t that we ourselves suffer. 
It is that we are absolutely end utterly powerless to lift one 
finger to protect and defend those who are dearest to us in 
the world. Judge Carver, when Pat was sick when he was a 
baby, I didn’t have enough money to get a doctor for him; 
I didn’t have enough money to get medicine. When I went to 
work I had to leave him with people who were vile and filthy 
and debased in body and soul, because they were the only 
people that I could afford to leave him with. 

‘Once when I came home I couldn’t wake him up, and the 
woman who was with him was terrified into telling me that 
he’d been crying so dreadfully that she’d given him some stuff 
that a Hungarian woman on the next floor said was fine for 
crying babies. I carried him and the bottle with the stuff in 
it ten blocks to a drug store—and they told me that it had 
opium in it. She’d given him half the bottle—to my Pat. And 
another time the woman with him got drunk and But I 
can’t talk about that, not even to make you understand. He 
never had any toys in his life but some tin cans and empty 
spools and pieces of string. He never had anything but me. 

“« And I swore to myself that as long as he had me he should 
have everything. I would be beauty to him, and peace and 
gentleness and graciousness and gaiety and strength. I wasn’t 
beautiful or peaceful or gentle or gracious or gay or strong, but 
I made myself all those things for him. That isn’t vanity—that’s 
the truth. I swore that he should never see me shed one tear, 
that he should never hear me lift my voice in anger, that he 
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should never see me tremble before anything that fate should 
hold in store for either of us. He never did—no, truly, he never 
did. That was all that I could give him, but I did give him that. 

“Tt took me seventeen years to save up enough railway fare 
to get out of that town. Then I came to Rosemont. A nice 
woman that I did some sewing for in the town had a sister in 
Rosemont. She told me that it was a lovely place and that she 
thought that there was a good opening there for some work, 
and that her sister was looking for boarders. So I took the few 
dollars that I’d saved and went, and you know the rest. 

“ Of course there are some things that you don’t know—you 
don’t know how brave and gay and gentle Pat has always been 
to me; you don’t know how happy we all were in the flat in 
New York, after he married Sue and the babies came. Sue 
helped me with the housekeeping, and Sue did some secretarial 
work at the university, and Pat did anything that turned up, 
and did it splendidly. We always had plenty to eat, and it was 
really clean and sunny, and we were all perfectly healthy and 
happy. Only, Sue never did talk about it much, because she is 
a very reserved child, in any case, and in this case she was 
afraid that it might seem a reflection on the Thornes that she 
had to live in a little walk-up flat in the Bronx, with no 
servants and pretty plain living. 

“* And Mr. Lambert was nervous about bringing out anything 
about it in direct examination for fear that in cross-examination 
Mr. Farr would twist things around to make it look as though 
Sue had undergone the tortures of the damned. Of course, we 
didn’t have much, but we had enough to make it seem a 
luxurious and care-free existence in comparison to the one 
that Pat and I had lived for over fifteen years. 

“‘ Those things you don’t know—and one other. You don’t 
know Polly and Pete, do you, Judge Carver? 

“They are very wonderful children. I suppose that every 
grandmother thinks that her grandchildren are rather 
wonderful ; but I don’t just think it about them; they are. 
Anyone would tell you that—anyone who had ever seen them. 
They’re the bravest, happiest, strongest little things. You could 
be with them for weeks and never once hear them cry. Of 
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course, once in a very long while—if you have to scold them, 
for instance—because Pete is quite sensitive; but then you 
almost never have to scold them, and when Pete broke his leg 
last winter and Dr. Chilton set it he said that he had never 
seen such courage in a child. And when Polly was only two 
years old, she walked straight out into the ocean up to her chin, 
and she’d have gone farther still if her father hadn’t caught her 
up. She rides a pony better than any seven-year-old child in 
Rosemont, too, and she isn’t five yet—not until January— 
and the only time that she ever fell off the pony she never even 
whimpered—not once. 

They are very beautiful children, too. Pete is quite fair and 
Polly is very dark, but they both have blue eyes and very dark 
eyelashes. They are so brown, too, and tall. It doesn’t seem 
possible that either of them could ever be sick or unhappy ; 
but still, you have to be careful. Polly has been threatened 
twice with mastoiditis, and Pete has to have his leg massaged 
three times a week, because he still limps a little. 

“That’s why I killed Madeleine Bellamy. 

“ The first time I realized that there was anything between 
her and Pat was almost a month before the murder, some time 
early in May, I think. Sue had been having quite a dinner 
party, and I’d slipped out to the garden as usual as soon as I 
could get away. I decided to gather some lilacs, and I came 
back to the house to get the scissors from the flower room. 
As I passed the study I saw Pat and Mimi silhouetted against 
the study window ; she was bending over, pretending to look 
at the ship he was making, but she wasn’t looking at it—she 
was looking at Pat. 

“T’d always thought that she was a scatterbrained little 
goose, and I had never liked her particularly ; even in the old 
days in the village I used to worry about her sometimes. She 
used too much perfume and too much pink powder, and she had 
an empty little voice and a horrid, excited little laugh. But 
I thought that she was good-natured and ‘harmless enough, 
when I thought about her at all, and I was about to pass on 
when she said something that riveted me in my footsteps. 

“ She said, ‘ Pat, listen, did you get my note?’ He said, 
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‘Yes.’ She asked, ‘ Are you coming?’ And he said, ‘I don’t 
know. I’m not sure that I can make it.’ She said, ‘ Of course 
you can make it. We can’t talk here. It doesn’t take ten 
minutes to get to the cottage. You’ve got to make it.’ He said, 
‘All right, Pll be there. Look out ; someone’s coming.’ They 
both of them turned around, and I could hear him calling to 
someone in the hall to come in and look at the ship. 

“T stood thert,-leaning my head against the side of the 
house and feeling icy cold and deathly—deathly sick. It was 
as though I had heard Dan calling to me across thirty years. 

“From that moment until this one I have never known one 
happy hour, one happy moment, one happy second. I spent my 
life spying on him—on my Pat—trying to discover how far he 
had gone, how far he was prepared to go. I never caught them 
together again, in spite of the fact that I fairly haunted the 
terrace under the study window, thinking that some afternoon 
or evening they might return. They never did. Mimi didn’t 
come very often to the house, as a matter of fact. 

“But on the evening of the nineteenth of June, at a little 
after half-past six, someone did come to the study window, who 
gave me the clue that I had been seeking so long. It was 
Melanie Cordier, of course. I was just coming back from the 
garden, where I had been tying up some climbing roses, when 
I saw her there by the corner near the bookcase. She had a book 
in her hands—quite a large, thick book in a light tan cover, and 
she was looking back over her shoulder with a queer, furtive 
look while she put something in it. She shoved it back on to the 
shelf and was starting toward the hall, when she drew back 
suddenly and stood very quiet. I thought: ‘ There is someone 
in the hall. When Melanie goes out it will mean that the coast 
is clear.” 

“It wasn’t more than a minute later that she left, and 1 
started around to the front of the house to get to the study and 
see what she had put in that book. I was hurrying so that I 
almost ran into Elliot Farwell, who was coming down the front 
steps and not looking any more where he was going than if he 
had been stone blind. He said, ‘ Beg pardon,’ and brushed by 


me without even lowering his eyes to see who it was, and I went 
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on across the hall into the study, thinking that never in my life 
had I seen a man look so wretchedly and recklessly unhappy. 

“ No one was in the hall ; they were all in the living room, and 
I could hear them all laughing and talking—and I decided that | 
it I were to find what Melanie had put in the book I’d better 
do it quickly, as the party might break up at any minute. I had 
noticed just where the book was—on the third shelf close to the 
wall—but there were three volumes just alike, and that halted 
me for a minute. 

“The note was in the second volume that I opened. It was 
addressed to ‘ Mr. Patrick Ives. Urgent—Very Urgent.’ I stood. 
looking at that ‘ Urgent—Very Urgent’ for a minute, and then 
I put it in the straw bag that I carry for gardening and went 
out through the dining-room to the pantry to get myself a 
drink of water, because I felt a little faint. 

“‘ No one was in the pantry. I let the water run for a minute 
so that it would get cold, and then I drank three glasses of it, 
quite slowly, until my hand stopped shaking and that queer 
dizzy feeling went away. Then I started back for the hall. I 
got as far as the dining room, when I saw Pat standing by the 
desk in the corner. 

“ There’s a screen between the dining-room door and the 
study, but it doesn’t quite cut off the bit near the study window. 
I could see him perfectly clearly. He had quite a thick little 
pile of white papers in his hand, and he was counting them.: 
They were long, narrow papers, folded just like the bond that 
he’d given me for Christmas, a year ago—just exactly like it. 
And while I was standing there staring at them, Sue called to 
him from the hall to come out on the porch and see his guests 
off, and he gave a little start and shoved the papers into the 
left-hand drawer and went out toward the hall. 

“T gave hin a few seconds to get to the porch, before I 
crossed through the study. I was terrified that if he came back 
and found me there he’d know I had the note and accuse me of 
it—and I knew that when he did that all the life that I’d died 
twenty lives to build for us would crumble to pieces at the 
first word he spoke. I couldn’t bear to have Pat know that I 
suspected how base he was—that I knew that he was Dan all 
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over again—a baser, viler Dan, since Dan had only had me to 
keep him straight, and Pat had Sue. I felt strong enough and 
desperate enough to face almost anything in the world except 
,that Pat should know that I had found him out. So I went 
through the study and the hall and up the stairs to my room 
in the left wing without one backward look. 

“Once in my room, I locked the door and bolted it—and 
pushed a chair against it, too, to make assurance triply sure. 
That’s the only thing that I did that entire evening that makes 
me think I must have been a little mad. Still, even a biassed 
observer could hardly regard that as homicidal madness. 

“‘T went over to the chintz wing chair by the window and 
read the note. The chair was placed so that even in my room I 
could see the roses in the garden, and a little beyond the garden 
the sand pile under the copper beech where the children played. 
They weren’t there now ; I’d said good-night to them outside 
just a minute or so before I finished tying up the roses. I read 
the note through three times. 

“ Of course, I completely misread it. I thought that what she 
was proposing was an elopement with Pat to California. It 
never once entered my head that she was referring to money 
that would enable Steve and herself to live a pleasanter life in a 
pleasanter place, and that her talk of hoodwinking Steve simply 
meant that she could conceal the source of the money from him. 
' “Tf I had realized that, I’d never have lifted my finger to 
prevent her getting it. I thought she wanted Pat. I’d have given 
her two hundred thousand dollars to go away and leave him 
alone. The most ghastly and ironical thing about this whole 
ironical and ghastly business is that if Mimi Bellamy hadn’t 
been as careless and slip-shod with her use of the word ‘ we,’ 
as she was with everything else in her life, she would be alive 
this day under blue skies. 

“ Of course it was stupid of me, too, and the first time that I 
read it I was bewildered by the lack of endearments in it. But 
there was all that about her hardly being able to wait, and how 
happy they would be; and the note was obviously hastily 
written—and IJ had always thought she had no depth of feeling. 
I suppose that all of us read into a letter much what we expect 
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to find there, and what I expected to find was a twice-told tale. 
I expected to find that Pat was so mad about this girl that he 
was willing to wreck not only his own life for her but mine 
and Sue’s and Polly’s and Pete’s. And I couldn’t to save my 
soul think of a way to stop him. 

“‘T was reading it for the third time when Melanie knocked 
at the door and announced dinner, and I put it back in my 
bag and pushed back the chair and unlocked the door and 
went down. 

“When I heard Pat and Melanie and Sue all tell you that 
dinner was quite as usual that night, I wondered what strange 
stuff we weak mortals are made of. When I think what Sue was 
thinking and what Pat was thinking and what I was thinking, 
and that we could laugh and chat and breathe as usual—no, 
that doesn’t seem humanly possible. Yet that’s exactly what 
we did. 

“ Afterward, when they went into the study to look at the 
ship, I decided that I might just as well go into the rose garden 
and finish the work that Id started out there. I’d noticed some 
dead wood on two of the plants, so I went to the flower room 
and got out the little knife that I kept with some other small 
tools in a drawer there. It’s a very good one for either budding 
or pruning, but I keep it carefully put away for fear that the 
children might cut their fingers. Then I went out to the garden. 

“ For a while I didn’t try to think at all: I just worked. I 
saw Miss Page coming back from the sand pile, and a minute 
or so later Sue came by, running toward the back gate. She 
called to me that she was going to the movies and that Pat was 
going to play poker. I was glad that they were not going to be 
there ; that made it easier to think—and to breathe. 

“ As you know, she returned to the house. I don’t believe she 
was there more than five minutes before she came running by 
again and disappeared through the back gate. I sat down on the 
little bench at the end of the rose garden and tried to think. 

“‘T was desperately anxious to keep my head and remain 
cool and collected, because one thing was perfectly clear. If 
something wasn’t done immediately, it would be too late to 
do anything. The question was what to do. 
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“ I didn’t dare to go to Pat. At bottom, I must be a miserable 
coward; that was the simple, straightforward, and natural 
thing to do, and I simply didn’t dare to do it. Because I thought 
that he would refuse me, and that fact I couldn’t face. I was the 
person in all the world who should have had most trust in 
him, and I didn’t trust him at all. | remember that when I lie 
awake in the night. I didn’t trust him. 

“T didn’t dare to go to Sue, either, because I was afraid that 
if she knew the truth—or what I was pleased to consider the 
truth—she would leave him, at any cost to Polly and Peter or 
herself. I knew that she was possessed of high pride and fine 
courage ; I didn’t know that they would be chains to bind her 
to Pat. I didn’t trust her either. 

“Tt wasn’t Pat and Sue and Mimi Bellamy that I was 
looking at, you see. It was Dan and I and the boarding-house 
keeper’s Trudie. 

““T sat on the bench in the rose garden and watched the 
sunlight turning into shadow and felt panic rising about me 
like a cold wind. I knew that Sue hadn’t a cent ; her father had 
left her nothing at all, and she had refused to let Pat settle a 
cent on her, because she said that she loved to ask him for 
money. 

“¢ And I remembered .. . I remembered that Dan had taken 
nineteen dollars and fifty cents out of the teapot. I remembered 
that I had learned only a few weeks before that I could only 
hope at best for months instead of years to live. I remembered 
that Sue couldn’t cook at all, and that it was I who had done 
up all the children’s little dresses in those New York days 
because she couldn’t iron, and made them, because she couldn’t 
sew—and I wouldn’t be there. I remembered that the only 
relation that she had in the world was Douglas Thorne, and 
that he had four children and a wife who liked jewellery and 
who didn’t like Sue. I remembered that the massage for Pete’s 
knee cost twenty dollars a week, and that when Polly had had 
trouble with her ear last winter the bill for the nurses and the 
doctors and the operation had come to seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, I remembered the way Polly looked on the black pony 
and Pete’s voice singing in the sand pile... . 
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“ And then suddenly everything was perfectly clear. Mimi, 
of course—I’d forgotten her entirely. She was waiting in the 
gardener’s cottage now, probably, and if I went to her there and 
explained to her all about Polly and Pete, and how frightfully 
important it was that they should be taken care of until they 
could take care of themselves, she would realize what she was 
doing. She was so young and pretty and careless that she 
probably hadn’t ever given them a thought. It wasn’t cruelty— 
it was just a reckless desire to be happy. But once she knew 
I’d tell her all about Pat’s ghastly childhood and the nightmare 
that my own life had been, and I’d implore her to stop and 
think what she was doing. Once she had stopped—once she 
had thought—she wouldn’t do it, of course. I felt fifty years 
younger, and absolutely light- headed with relief, 

“T looked at my little wrist watch ; it said ten minutes to 
nine. [f I waited until nine it would be almost dark, and would 
still give me plenty of time to catch her before she left. It 
wouldn’t take me more than fifteen minutes to get to the 
cottage, and I much preferred not to have anyone know what I 
was planning to do. No one would miss me if I got back by ten ; 
I often sat in the garden until then, and I had a little flashlight 
in the straw bag that I used at such times, and that would serve 
my purpose excellently coming home across the meadows. 

“‘ T decided not to go back to the house at all, but simply to 
slip out by the little gate near the sand pile and strike out on the 
path that cut diagonally across the fields to the Thorne place. 
There were no houses between us and Orchards, so I would be 
perfectly safe from observation. By the time I had gathered up 
my gardening things and looked again at my watch it was a 
little after nine, and I decided that it wouldn’t be safe to wait 
any icnger. 

“Tt was a very pleasant walk across the fields ; it was still 
just light enough to see, and the clover smelled very sweet, and 
the tree toads were making a comforting little noise, and I 
walked quite fast, planning just what I would say to Mimi— 
planning just how reasonable and gentle and persuasive and 
convincing I was going to be. 

“The path comes out at an opening in the hedge to the left of 
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the gardener’s cottage. I pushed through it and came up to the 
front steps ; there was a light in the right-hand window. I went 
straight up the steps. The front door was open a little, and I 
pushed it open farther and went in. There was a key on the 
inside of the door. I hesitated for a moment, and then I closed 
it and turned the key and dropped it into my bag. I was afraid 
that she might try to leave before I’d finished explaining to 
her ; I didn’t want her to do that. 

“ She heard me then, and called out from the other room, 
‘For heaven’s sake, what’s been the matter? I didn’t think 
that you were ever coming.’ 

“* She had her back turned as I came into the room ; she was 
looking into the mirror over the piano and fluffing out her hair. 
There was a lamp lit on the piano and it made her hair look like 
flames—she really was extraordinarily beautiful, if that red- 
and-white-and-gold-and-blue type appeals to you. Trudie’d had 
a mouth that curled just that way, and those same ridiculous 
eyelashes. And then she saw me in the mirror, and in three 
seconds that radiant face turned into a mask of suspicion and 
cruelty and malice. She whirled around and stood there looking 
ime over from head to foot. 

“* After a moment she said, ‘ What are you doing here ?’ 

“T said, ‘I came about Pat, Madeleine.’ 

“She said, ‘Oh, you did, did you? So that’s his game— 
hiding behind a woman’s skirts! Well, you can go home and 
tell him to come out.’ 

* T said, ‘ He doesn’t know that I’m here. I found the note.’ 

‘Mimi said, ‘They can send you to gaol for taking other 
people’s letters. Spying and stealing from your own son! I 
should think you’d be ashamed. And what good do you think 
it’s going to do you?’ 

“ T came closer to her and said, ‘ Never mind me, Madeleine, 
I came here to-night to implore you to leave my son alone.’ 

“And she laughed at me—she laughed ! ‘ Well, you could 
have saved yourself tee walk. When he gets here, I’ll tell him 
what I think of the two of you.’ 

“T said, ‘He’s not coming. He’s playing poker at the 
Dallases’,’ 
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“She went scarlet to her throat with anger, and she called 
ont, ‘ That’s a lie! He’s coming and you know it. Will you get 
out of here?’ } 

“T said, ‘ Madeleine, listen to me. I swear to you that any 
happiness you purchase at the price that you’re willing to pay 
for it will rat in your hands, no matter how much you love 
him.’ 

“And she laughed! ‘Love him? Pat? I don’t care two 
snaps of my fingers for him! But I’m going to get every cent 
of his that I can put my hands on, and the quicker both of 
_ you get that straight, the better it will be for all of us.’ 

“* T said, ‘ I believe that is the truth, but I never believed that 
you would dare to say so. You can’t—you can’t realize what 
you are doing. You can’t purchase your pleasure with the 
comfort and security and health and joy of two little babies 
who have never harmed you once in all their lives. You can’t !” 

*¢ She laughed that wicked, excited little laugh of hers again, 
and said through her teeth, ‘ Oh, can’t I, though ? Now get this 
straight, too: I don’t care whether your precious little babies 
die in a gutter. Now, will you get out ?” 

“T couldn’t breathe. I felt exactly as though I were suffo- 
cating, but I said, ‘ No. I am an old woman, Madeleine, but I | 
will go on my knees to you to beg you not to ruin the lives of 
those two babies.’ 

“ She said, ‘Oh, I’m sick to death of you and your babies 
and your melodramatics. For the last time, are you going to 
get out of this house or am I going to have to put you out ?” 

“ She came so close to me that I could smell the horrid 
perfume she wore—gardenia, I think it was—something close 
and sweet and hateful. I took a step back and said, ‘ You 
wouldn’t dare to touch me—you wouldn’t dare!’ 

“ And then she did—~she gave that dreadful, excited little 
laugh of hers and put both hands on my shoulders and pushed 
me, quite hard—so hard that I stumbled and went forward 
on my knees. I tried to catch myself, and dropped the bag 
asid all the things in it fell out on the carpet. I knelt there 
staring down at them, with the blood roaring in my head and 
singing ip my ears. 
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“ Judge Carver, what is it in our blood and bones and flesh 
that rises shrieking its outrage in the weakest and meekest of 
us at the touch of hands laid violently on our rebellious flesh ? 
I could hear it—I could hear it crying in my ears—~and there 
on the flowered carpet just in reach of my hand something was 
shining. It was the little knife that I’d been using to cut the 
dead wood out so that the live roses would grow better. I knelt 
there staring at it. That story of how all their lives flash by 
drowning eyes—I always thought that was an old wives’ tale— 
no, that’s true, I think. I could see the rose garden with all the 
green leaves glossy on the big Silver Moon... . I could see 
Pat and Sue laughing on the terrace, with his arm across her 
shoulders and the sun in their eyes and the wind in their hair. 
... 1 could see the children’s blue smocks through the branches 
of the copper beech. . . . I stood up with the knife in my 
hands su2% 

“ She screamed only once—not a very loud scream, either, 
but she caught at the table as she fell, and it made a dreadful 
crash. I heard someone laugh outside, quite loudly, and I leaned 
forward and blew out the lamp on the piano. There was 
someone coming up the front steps ; I stood very still. A bell 
rang far back in the house, and then someone tried the door. 

“I thought: ‘ This is the end—they have known what has 
happened, If no one answers, they will batter down the door, 
But not till they batter down the door will I move one 
hairbreadth from where I stand—and not then.’ 

“ After a moment I heard the feet going down the steps, then 
again on the gravel of the main drive, getting fainter and 
fainter. I waited for a moment longer, because I thought that 
I heard something moving in the bushes outside the window, 
but after a minute everything was perfectly still, and I went 
over to the window and shut it and pulled down the shade. 

‘“‘T knew that I was in great danger, and that I must think 
very quickly—and act quickly, too. I found the little flashlight 
almost immediately, and lit it, and pushed down the catch and 
put it beside me on the floor. I wanted to have both hands free, 
and I didn’t dare to take the time to light the lamp, I was 
afraid that the person who tried the door would come back. 
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I had realized at once, of course, that if I took the jewels the 
murder would look like robbery—and I had to make sure that 
she was dead. 

“That took only a minute ; the rings came off quite easily, 
but the catch of the necklace caught, and I had to break the 
string. I knotted the things all into my handkerchief and put 
them into the bag, and the trowel and a ball of string that had 
fallen out, too, and the note, and a little silver box of candy 
that I kept for the children. There was the key to the front door, 
too. I remembered that I must leave it in the lock as I went out. 
I used the flashlight to make sure that I wasn’t leaving 
anything, and I was—the knife was still lying there beside her. 

“It’s curious—of all the things that happened that night, 
that’s the only one that I can’t account for. I don’t remember 
how it got there at all—whether I placed it there or whether I 
dropped it or whether it fell—that’s curious, don’t you think ? 
Anyhow, I picked it up and wiped it off very carefully on one 
of her white lace frills and put it back in the bag. And then I 
tried to get up, but I couldn’t. I couldn’t move. I knelt there, 
leaning forward against the cold steel of the little Franklin 
stove, feeling so mortally, so desperately sick that for a moment 
I thought I should never move again. It wasn’t the blood ; it 
was that perfume, like dead flowers—horribly sweet and 
strong. ... After a minute I got up and went out of the room 
and out of the house and back across the meadow to the 
garden gate. 

“‘T stopped only once. I followed the hedge a little way 
before I came to the path, and I stopped down and dug out two 
or three trowelfuls of earth close in to the roots and shook the 
pearls and the rings out of my handkerchief into the hole and 
covered it up and went on. At first I thought of putting the 
knife there, too, and then I decided that someone might have 
noticed it in the drawer and that it would be safer to be put 
back where it had come from. 

“* How are they ever able to trace people by the weapons 
they have used ? It seems to me that it should be so simple to 
hide a little thing no longer than your hand, with all the 
earth and the waters under the earth to hide it in. 
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“ Tt was the knife that I was washing in the Hower room 3 
it still had one or two little stains near the handle, but 
there wasn’t any blood on my hands at all. ’d been very 
careful. 

“« After Pd put everything away I took the note and went 
upstairs. At first I thought that I’d tear it up, but then I 
decided that someone might find the scraps, and that the safest 
thing to do would be to keep it until the next day and burn it. 
And before the next day I knew that Sue and Stephen had no 
actual alibi for that night, and so I never burned the note. 

“'That’s all. While I lay there in the dark that night—and 
every night since—I’ve tried saying it over and over to myself : 
‘Murderess—murderess.’? A black and bloody and dreadful 
word ; does it sound as alien to the ears of all the others whose 
title it is as it does to mine? Murderess! We should feel 
differently from the rest of the world once we have earned that 
dreadful title, should we not ? Something sinister, something 
monstrous and dark should invest us, surely. It seems strange 
that still we who bear that name should rise to the old familiar 
surlight and sleep by the old familiar starlight ; that bread 
should still be good to us, and flowers sweet ; that we should say 
good-morning and good-night in voices that no man shudders 
to hear. The strangest thing of all is to feel so little strange. 

““ Judge Carver, I have written to you because I do not 
know whether any taint of suspicion still clings to any of those 
who have taken part in the trial. If in your mind there does, 
T will promptly give myself up to the proper authorities and 
tell them the essential facts that I have told you. 

* But if, in your opinion, suspicion rests on no man or woman, 
living or dead, I would say only this : I am not afraid to die— 
indeed, indeed, I am rather anxious to die. Life is no longer very 
dear to me. Two physicians have told me this last year that I 
will not live to see another. I can obtain from them a certificate 
to that effect, if you desire. And I have already sent to my 
lawyers a sealed envelope containing a full confession, marked, 
‘To be sent to the authorities in case anyone should be accused 
of the death of Mrs. Stephen Bellamy, either before or after my 
death.’ I would not have any human being live through such 
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days as these have been—no, not to save my life, or what is 
dearer to me than my life. 

“ But, Judge Carver, will the ends of justice be better served 
if that boy who believes that my only creed is gentleness and 
kindness and mercy, and who has learned, therefore, to be 
merciful and gentle and kind—if that boy learns that now he 
must call me Murderess ? If those happy, happy little children 
who bring every bumped head and cut finger to me to kiss it 
and make it whole must live to learn to call me Murderess ? 

“J don’t want Polly and Pete to know—I don’t want them 
to know—I don’t want them to know. 

“Tf you could reach me without touching them TI would not 
ask you to show me mercy. But if no one else need suffer for 
my silence, I beg of you—I beg you—forget that you are only 
Justice, and remember to be merciful. 

“ MarcaretT Ives,” 


For a long time the judge sat silent and motionless, staring 
down at that small mountain of white pages. In his tired face 
his dark eyes burned, piercing and tireless. Finally they moved, 
with a curious deliberation, to that other pile of white pages 
that he had been studying when the messenger boy had come 
knocking at the door. Yes, there it was: 

** An accessory after the fact is one who, while not actually 
participating in the crime, yet in any way helps the murderer 
to escape trial or conviction, either by concealing him or by 
assisting him to escape or by destroying material evidence or 
by any other means whatever. It is a serious crime in itself, 
but does not make him a principa ‘: 

He sat motionless, his unwavering eyes fixed on the words 
before him as though he would get them by heart.... Aftera 
long moment, he stirred, lifted his head, and drew the little pile. 
of papers that held the life of Patrick Ives’s mother toward him. 

The blue paper first; the torn scraps settled down on the 
shining surface as lightly and inconsequently as butterflies. 
Then the white ones—a little mound of snow-flakes that grew 
under the quick, sure fingers to a little mountain—higher— 
higher—blue and white, they were swept into that great brass 
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bowl that had been so conveniently designed tor ashes. A 
match spurted, and little flames leaped gaily, and a small spiral 
ot smoke twisted up toward the white-robed lady above the 
door. Across the room, between the windows beyond which 
shone the stars, John Marshall was smiling above the dancing 
flames—and she smiled back at Aim, gravely and wisely, as 
though they share sume secret understanding. 


THE END 
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